PART I, 


THE PENTATEUCH EXAMINED AS AN 
mSTOEICAL NABEATIVE. 


CHA1>TER L 

mTEODCCTOKT BEHABKS. 

1. The first five books of the Bible,— 
commonly called the Pentateuch, or 
Book of Five Volumes,—are supposed 
by most English readers of the Bible 
to have been written by Moses, except 
the last chapter of Deuteronomy, wliicb 
records the death of Moses, and which, 
of course, it is generally allowed, miist 
have been added by another hand, per¬ 
haps that of Joshua. It is believed 
that Moses wrote under such special 
guidance and teaching of the Holy 
Spirit, that he was preserved from 
making any error in recording those 
matters, which came within his own 
coguisance, and was instructed also 
supematurally in respect of events, 
which took place before ho was bom, 
—before, indeed, there was a human 
being on the earth to take note of what 
was passing; He was in this way, it is 
supposed, enabled to write a true ac¬ 
count of the Creation. And, though 
the accounts of the Fall and of the 
Flood, as well as of later events, which 
happened in the thneof Abraham, Isaac, 
and Jacob, may have been handed 
down by tradition from one generation 
to another and even, some of them, 
perhaps, written down in words, or re¬ 
presented in hieroglyphics, and Moses 
may, "probably, have deriv^ assistance 
from these sources also in the composi¬ 
tion of his narrative, yet in all his state¬ 
ments, it is beheved, he was under such 
constant control and superintendence 


of the Spirit of God, that he was 
from making any serious error, and 
certainly from writing anything alto¬ 
gether untrue. We may rely with nn- 
doubting confidence—such is the state¬ 
ment usually made—on the historical 
veracity, and infallible accuracy, of the 
Mosaic narrative in all its main par¬ 
ticulars. 

2. There was a time, in my own life, 
before my attention had been drawn 
to the facts, which make such a view 
impossible for most reflecting and en¬ 
quiring minds, when I thought thus^, 
and could have heartily assented to such 
language a.s the following, which Bcb- 
GOJt, liiapiratim, &e. p.89, asserts to 
be the creed of orthodox believers, and 
which, probably, expresses the belief of 
many English Christians at the present 
day 

The BiRUt Is none oth® than the Tofce qr 
Him that tiUeUi upon the Throne I Every book 
of ft—every chapter ollt—every verse of 
every word of it—every syllable of tt—(where 
are we bo stop?) every fehri-of it—ts the direct 
ntterance of the Host High I The Bible is 
none oth® than the Word of (Jod—not SMw 
part of it more, some part of it Isea, but aA 
Blike^he ntteranoe of Elm who sttbsIhiqiDa 
the Throne—absolute—faoitlest-sUMBt c— 
supreme, 

S. Such was the creed ofthe School in 
which I was educated. God is my wit¬ 
ness I what hours of wietidiedness havo 
I spent at times, while reading tb^ble 
devoutly from (tey today, and reveren¬ 
cing every word of it as the Word of 
Go^ when petty contradictions met 
which seemed to roy reason to conflict 
with the notion vi the absolate histoci- 
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cal veracity of every part of Scripture, 
and which, as I felt, in tht ttudyof any 
otAer hook, we should hc^testly treat as 
errors or misstatenients,%itbout in tlie 
least detracting fram ths real value of 
the hook! But, in those days, I was 
taught that it was my duty to ting the 
suggestion from me at once, ' as if it 
were a loaded shell, shot into the for¬ 
tress of the soul,’ or to stamp out des¬ 
perately, as with an iron heel, each 
spark of honest doubt, which God’s own 
gift, the love of Truth, had kindled in 
my bosom. And by many a painful 
effort I succeeded in doing so for a 
season. 

4. But my labours, as a translator of 
the Bibla and a teacher of intelligent 
converts from heathenism, have brought 
mefacetoface witbquestion8,&om which 
I had hitherto shrunk, but from which, 
under the circumstances, I felt it would 
be a sinful abandonment of duty any 
longer to turn away. I have, there¬ 
fore, as in the sight of Ood Most High, 
set myself deliberately to find the 
answer to such questions, with, 1 trust 
and believe, a sincere desire to know 
the Truth, as God wills us to know it, 
and with a hnmble dependence on that 
Divine Teacher, who alone can guide 
us into that knowledge, and help us to 
use the light of our minds aright. The 
result of my enquiry is this, that 1 
have arrived at the conviction,—as 
painfhl to myself at first aa it may be 
to my reader, though painful now no 
longer under the el^ ahining'of the 
li^t of Tkuth,—that the Pentateach, 
as a whol^ cannot possibly have been 
written by Mose*i <a by any one ac¬ 
quainted personally widi the facts 
which it professes to describe, an^ 
further, that the (so-called]) Mosaic 
narrative, by whomsoevmr written, and 
though imparting to us, as Tfully be¬ 
lieve it does, revelations of the Divine 
Will and Character, cannot be regarded 
as Mttorically true. 

6, I<et it be observed that I am not 
here speaking of a number of petty 
variations and contradictions, such hs, 
on closer examination, are fonnA to 
exist throughout the bwks, but which 
may be in many cases sufficiently ex¬ 
plained, ty alleging our ignorance of 


all the circumstances of the-case, or by 
supposing some misplacement, or loss, 
or corruption, of the original manu¬ 
script, or by suggesting that a inter 
writer has inserted his own gloss here 
and there, or even whole passages, 
which may contain facta or expressions 
at variance with the true Mosaic Books, 
and throwing an unmerited suspicion 
upon them. However perplexing such 
contradictions are, wlien found in a 
book which is believed to be divinely 
infallible, yet a bumble and pious 
faith will gladly welcome the aid of a 
friendly criticism, to relieve it in tliis 
way of its doubts. I can truly say 
that I would do so heartily myself. 

6. Nor are the difficulties, to which 
I am now referring, of the same kind 
as those, which arise from considering 
the accounts of the Creation and the 
Deluge, (though these of themselves 
are very formidable,)—or the stupen¬ 
dous character of certain miracles, os 
that of the sun and moon standing 
still, or the waters of the river Jordan 
standing in heaps as solid walls, while 
the stream, we must snp]iose, was still 
running, or the ass speaking with 
human voice, or the miracles wrought 
by the magicians of ICgJTtt, such as 
the conversion of a rod into a snake, 
and the latter being endowed with life. 

7. They are pot such, again, as .arise, 
when we regard the trivlM nature of a 
vast number of conversations and com¬ 
mands, ascribed directly to Jehovah, 
especially the multiplied rcreninnial 
minatiae, laid down in the Isiritical 
Law. They are not such, even, as 
must be started at once in most pious 
minds, when such words as these are 
read, professfdly coming from the 
Holy and Blessed One, the Father and 
‘ Faithful Creator ’ of all mankind:— 

•Jt the master (of a Hebrew aervant) have 
fpvenhim awlie, and sbe bare borne bhn sons 
or dangbters, the wife and her eluldren ehall be 
her maeler’e, and be shall go out treo by Itlm- 
ieK,’Bjod.4: 

the wife and children in such a case 
being placed under the protection of 
such other words as these,— 

* If a man smite Ids servant, or his maid, 
with a rod, and he die under his hand, he sbaU 
be surely punished. AotwiUulanding, it he 
continae a day or two, ho shall not to 
punished: for A< is Ail money.' K.iri eii -^i, 
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8. I shall never forget the revulsion 
of feeling, with which a very intelligent 
Christian native, with whose help I 
was translating those last words into the 
Zulu tongue, first heard them as words 
said to be uttered by the same great and 
gracious Being, whom I was teaching 
him to trust in and adore. His whole 
soul revolted against the notion, that 
the Great and Blessed God, the’Merciftil 
Father of all mankind, would speak of 
a servant or maid as mere ‘money,’ and 
allow a horrible crime to go unpunished, 
because the victim of tlie brutal usage 
had survived a few hours 1 

9. But I wisli, before proceeding, to 
repeat here most distuictly that my 
reason, for no longer receiving the 
Pentateuch as historically true, is not 
that I find insuperable difficulties 
with regard to the iniraclri, or super¬ 
natural Tivdttfhns of Almighty God, 
recorded in it, but solely that I cannot, 
as a true man, consent any longer to 
shut my eyes to the absolute, palpable, 
self-contradictions of the narrative. 
Wo need only consider well the state¬ 
ments made in the books themselves, 
by whomsoever written, about matters 
which they profess to narratesM facts of 
common history,—statements, which 
every Clergyman, at all events, and 
every Sunday-School Teacher, not to 
say, every Christian, is surely bound to 
examine thoroughly, and try to under¬ 
stand rightly, comparing one passage 
with another, until he comprehends 
their actual meaning, and is able to 
explain that meaning to others. If we 
do this, we sliall find them to contain 
a series of miuifest contradictions and 
inconsistencies, which leave us, it would 
seem, no alternative but to conclude 
that main ]x>rtionB of the story of the 
Exodus, though based, probably, on 
some real historical foundiatioh, yet are 
certainly not to be regarded aa histori¬ 
cally true. 

10. The proofs, which seem to me to 
be conclusive on this point, I feel it to 
be duty, in the serrice of God and 
the Truth, to lay before my fellow-men, 
not without a solemn sense of the re¬ 
sponsibility which I am thus incurring, 
and not without a painful foreboding of 
the serious consequences which, in many 


cases, may ensue from such a publica¬ 
tion. There will be some now, as in 
the time of the first preaching of Chris¬ 
tianity, orinthedaysof thcBeformation, 
who will seek to turn their liberty into 
a ' cloke of lasciviousness.' ‘ The im- 
righteous vrill be unrighteous still; the 
filthy will be filthy still’ The heart, 
that is unolean and impure, will not 
fail to find excuse for indulging its 
lusts, from thq notion that somehow 
the very principle of a living faith in 
God is shaken, because belief in the 
Pentateuch is shaken. But it is not soi. 
Our belief in the Living God would 
remain as sure as ever though not 
the Pentateuch only, bnt the whole 
Bible, wore removed. It is written on 
our hearts by God’s own Finger, as 
surely as by the hand of the Apostle 
in the Bible, that ‘ GOD IS, and is a 
rtiwarder of them that diligently seek 
Him.’ It is written there also, as 
plainly as in the Bible, that ‘GdD is 
not mocked,’—that, ‘ whatsoever a man 
soweth, that shall be also reap,’—and 
that ‘he that soweth to the flesh, shall 
of the flesh reap corruption.’ 

11, But there will be others of a 
different stamp,—meek, lowly, loving 
souls, who are walking daily with God, 
and have been taught to consider a 
belief in the historical veracity of the 
story of the Exodns an essentid part of 
their religion, upoq which, inde^ aa 
it seems to them, the whole fabric of 
their fg^h and hope in God is based. 
It is ndt really so: the Light of God's 
Love did not shine less truly on pious 
minds, when Enoch ‘ walked with God' 
of ol^ though there was then no Bible 
in ezisteiiee, than it does now. And 
if is, perhaps, God’s Will that we shaB 
be taught in this our day, among o&eg^ 
dous lessons, not to build up oW 
ith upon a Book, though it m the 
Bible itself, but to realise merte truly 
the blessedness of knowing that He 
Himself, the laving God, our Father 
and Friend, is nearer and closer to us 
than any book can be,—that His Voice 
within the heart may be heard con¬ 
tinually by the ohedimit child that 
listens for it, and that shall be our 
Teacher and Guide, in the path of duty, 
whichiB the path of life, when iBl other 
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bdpen—even the words of the Best of 
Books—may fail tu. 

12. In discharging, however, my pre¬ 
sent doty to dod and to the Church, 1 
trust that I shall be preserved from 
saying a single word that may cause 
unnteesSiiy pain to those, who now em¬ 
brace with au their hearts, as a primary 
article of Faith, the traditionaty view of 
Scripture Inspiration. Pain, 1 know, 
I must cause to some., But I feel very 
deeply that it behoves ev^ one, who 
wo^d write on sudhla subj^ as this, 
to remember how closely Ae belief in 
the historicid troth of every portion of 
the Bible is interwoven, at the present 
lame, in England, with the fmth of 
many, whose piety and charity may far 
mrpass his own. Ho must beware lest, 
Bven by rndenees or carelessness of 
ipeech, he ‘offend one of these little 
mes’; while yet he may feel it to be 
his doty, as 1 do now, to tell out plainly 
he truth as Ood, he believes, has en- 
iblad him to see it. And that truth in 
he present instance, I repeat, is this, 
hat the Pentateuch, as a whole, was 
sot written by Moses, and that, with 
respect to some, at leastj of the chief 
portions of the story, it cannot be re- 
ptrded as historically trne. 

13. Bat the Bible aoes not, therefore, 
seaseto ‘contajR.the true Word of God,’ 
neiyoin ‘thinnueceasaiy for salvation,' 
» be ‘profitable for doctrin<% reproof, 
!m>i!ectioh,{iistroction in ri^t^sness.’ 
it still remains fatvs that Book, which, 
rhatever iiAermiiture it may show of 
inman dements,—of error, infirmity, 
jafflion, and igaorance, — has yet, 
hrongh God’s KovidenM, and the 
ipeciid working of His Spirit on the 
minds of its writers, been the means 
ef revealing tons His Trne Kame, the 
Bame of uia only living and Trne 
God, and has all along b^n, and, as 
hr as ^ know, will never cease to be, 
the miahri^ instrnment in the hand 
of tie Hirae Teacher, for awakening 
En onr Bonds just conceptions of Bis 
Chakactw, and of His gieaeions and mer- 
sifhl dealings with the children of men. 
(holy We most not attempt to not into 
&e Bible what we toink ougii to be 
then: we most not lay it down as eer- 
taia lMfi»cuuu>d thd CM conld only 


reveal Himself to ns by means of an 
imfaUiNe Book. We must be content to 
take the Bible as it is. and draw from it 
those Lessons which it really contains, 

14. Accordingly, that which I shall 
do, or endeavour to do, in this work, is 
to make out from the Bible—at least, 
from the first part of it—what account it 
gives of itself, what it really is, what, if 
we love the truth, we must understand 
and believe it to be, what, if we will 
speak the truth, we must represent it to 
ba I believe assuredly that the time is 
come, in the ordering of God’s Provi¬ 
dence and in the history of the world, 
when such a task as this must be taken 
in hand, not in a light and scoffing spirit, 
but in that of a devout and living faith, 
which seeks only Truth, and follows fear¬ 
lessly its footsteps,—when such ques¬ 
tions as these must be asked,—be 
asked reverently, as by tho-se who feel 
that they are treading on hallowed 
ground,—but be asked firmly, as by 
those who would be able to give au 
account of the hope w'hich is in them, 
and to know that the grounds are sure, 
on which they rest their trust for time 
and for Eternity. 

16. The spirit, indeed, in which such 
a work should be carried on, cannot Ixt 
bettor described than in the words of 
Mr. Buhoow, who says, Impiration, 
&C. p.cili:— 

Approach the volomeof Holy ficriptnre with 
the Bamo candour, and in the same unpreja* 
diced spirit, with which you would approach 
any othcor famous book of Uljth antiquity. 
8t^y it with, at least, tiie samp attention. 
Give, at least, ^ual haod to all Its statementa. 
Acquaint yourself at least as ln<lustrjou.b1y 
with Ita method and principle, mployinR* arul 
q^dylng elthfur with at least equal fidelity in 
its inteanivetatlon, Al»v* all^l^pttat'f ^ plc^ng 
triet* mkh iis plain tan^uagt. Beware of imp> 
premlitff aziy part of tho cridenco which it 
isppliMto Its own meaning. BotnitUfuI, and 
an]n<(dOdloed, and honest, and oonniidfint, aiul 
iMpotX and eocibot throughout, tu your work 
QlliKtsrarBtetloiu 

Atndf again he writes, commending • 
dosMcsttrotion to Biblical studies to tbo 
yonngwmemborsoftheUnivcrsity.p.ia, 

I contemplate the contlnned eiercus of a 
most ourlow sod prying, as well u a most 
Tiglhmt and obeerving eya Jfo difficulty Is to 
be neglected; no pecnllarity of cjtiircwaon is 
to be disregarded ; s. minute detail bi to b. 
overlooked. Tho hint, let tali in an oarllov 
chapter, is to be amvtaeA with a hint let fall 
In the later place, iio thry tally or nett An4 
tchat/allom l 
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CHAPTEB n. 

THB FAMILIES OF lOTAH AJTO MOSES. 

16. I SHALL first show, by means of a 
few prominent instances, that the books 
of the Pentatench, in their own account 
of the story which they profess to re¬ 
late, contain such remarkable contra¬ 
dictions, and involve such plain impos¬ 
sibilities, that they cannot be regawcd 
as true narratives of actual, historical, 
matters of fact. 

17. The Family of Jtoah. 

* And the tons of Judah, Er, and Onan, and 
She7ah, and I’fiarez, and ZaraA; but Er and 
Onan died in (he land of Canaan; and the son* 
of I*harez ttere JJezron and Uamulf G.zlvilSs 

It appears to bo certain that the 
writer here means to say that Hezron 
and Ilamul were horn in the land of 
Canaan, and were among the seventy 
ersons, (including Jacob himself, and 
oseph, and liis two sons,) who came 
into I'ffVjd with .Tacob. 

‘ Ttiese ore tlie names of the cldldren of 
Israel, wlxich came into Eijypt,' o-li. 

*A11 the souls, that came vith Jacob into 
Erntpt, which coinc out of his loins, bosidt^ 
Jacob’s son's wives, wore threeaconj and si*,' 
r.lhi,—which they would not bo without 
Hozron and Haniitl. 

‘ Anil the son.s of Joseph, which were bom 
him in Kit,v]>t, were two souls ; all the souls of 
tlie honso of Jacob, which eante into Egfpl, 
were throeeeore ami ten.’ e.27. 

‘ Those arc the names of the childresi of 
Israel, which came into A'yypf; every man and 
his hoasehoid came frith Jacob, And all the 
Boul.s, that came oot of the loins ®f Jacob, 
wore seventy voids; for Joseph was in Egypt 
aln-iuly.’ K,i.l,5. 

‘ Thy fathers teeaf tfotm into Et^ypt with 
tbri.s^core and ten p«sons; and now the 
Lord thy (itnl hath made thee ns the stars of 
heaven for muitit udu.' D.x.23. 

I assume, t hen, that the narrative of 
the Exodus disi inctly involves the state¬ 
ment, that the sixty-six persons, • out 
of the loins of Jacob,’ who are men¬ 
tioned in G.xlvi, and no others, went 
down with him into Egypt. 

18. Now Judah was/or^-faw* years 

• Joseph was thirty years old, when ha 
* stooit Iwfore Pharaoh,’ as governor of the 
land of Eg^pt, OntltdS; and from that time 
nine years clnpaed, (seven of plenty and two of 
famine,) before Jaoob came down to Egypt 
At that time, therefore, Joseph was thirty- 
nine years old. But Judah was about three 
years older than Josmh; for Judah was bom 
In tho/oiirtA year of Jacob's doable marriage, 
G.xxix.3.5, and Joseph In the semnfA, Gaxx. 
34-2G, xxxlAt. Hence Judah was fmrty-two 
years old when Jaoob went down to Egipt 


old, according to the story, when he 
went down with Jacob into Egypt 

But, if we turn to G.xixviii, we shall 
find that, in the coarse of these forty- 
two years of Judah’s life, the following 
events are recorded to have happened. 

(i) Judah grows up, marries a wife^ 
and has, separately, three sons by her. 

(ii) The eldest of these three sons 
grows up, is married, and dies. 

The second grows to maturity, (sup¬ 
pose in another year,), marries 
brother’s widow, and dies. 

The third grows to maturity, (sup¬ 
pose in another year still,) hut detfiinea 
to take his brother’s ■widow to wife 

She then deceives Judah himself) 
conceives by him, and in due time bears 
him twins, Pharez and Zarab. 

(iii) One of these twins also grows 
to maturity, and has two sons, Hezron 
and Hamul, bom to him, before Jacob 
goes down into Egypt. 

19. The above being certainly incre¬ 
dible, we are obliged to conclude that one 
ofthe two accounts must be untrue. Yet 
the statement, that Hezron and Ha¬ 
mul were bom in the land of Canaan, 
is vouched so positively by the many 
passages above quoted, which sum up 
the ‘seventy souls,’ that, to give up 
this point, is to give up an essentid 
part of the whole story. But then, 
this point cannot be maintainsd, how¬ 
ever essential to the narrative, withoBI 
supposing that the other series of eventf 
had taken place beforehand, which tgp 
have seen to be incredible. 

20. The Pakilt of Moses. 

‘And Mosee was contest to dwelt wii& 
the man; and he gave Moses Zlppotah Us 
daughter, and she bare him a son, and he 
oalled his name Gorshom J for he saU, I hava 
been a stranger in a strange land.* EJi.31,X3. 

Proceeding a step furth» in tiie hia- 
toiy, we find here also, apparently, it, 
gmtineonsistency. Moaea'-waagrown,* 
E.U.11— ‘ full forty yeaw old,’ A(*i tu. 
23,—when he slew the Egntian, im¬ 
mediately after wiuch event ne fled to 
Midian, where he ‘ waa eonte^Wodwtdl 
with the man,’ Jethro, and married Ini 
daughter. When, however, he retumad 
to ^ypt, we are told thathe ww rn ■ , 
years oUl.E.TiL7, and then ho had two 
sous, ExTiii.3, j/oung ehildnm, whom 
I he ‘set upon an am' with their mother. 
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£.iT.20, and one of whom their mother 
drcnmcised by the way, E.iT.29. 

21. We must, consequently, suppose 
either that Moses, though already forty 
ears old, lircd nearly forty years with 
ethro before he took Zipporah to wife, 
—although the etoiy would lead us to 
conclude that she was one of the ‘ seven 
daughters’ of Jethro, whom Moses, at 
his first coming to Midian, ‘helped’ 
at the well, and ‘watered their flock,’ 
E.ii.17,—or else that Moses lived with 
Zipporah nearly forty years before she 
bare him her first diild. But these 
suppositions arq both of them at vari¬ 
ance with the plain, natural, meaning of 
£.ii.21,22, as quoted above, from wmch 
wo should infer,-—unless we choose to 
force another meaning upon it,—that 
Hoses married Zippoiw soon after he 
had consente^^todw^with Jethro, and 
that Gershom was born to him in due 
course of time after his marriage. And 
BO the name of his $econd son, ‘ Eliezcr * 
‘ God IS a hel{s’ is expressly said to have 
been given,— 

‘ because the Ooa of my yatber, sntd Ac, was 
mine help, snd daUvered mefrom tbeswordof 
Fharaoh,* E,XTlil.4,— 

which also points to a recent escape 
from danger in Egypt, and not to a 
deliverance wiongbtibr him nearly forty 
years ago. 

CHAPTER nr. 

tSa KUKBEB OF TBS COKOaa|I.TION. 

32. ‘Jnd Jehorah ifokt «n<D Uom, soyiny, 
. , . eatker thou all <1^ Qingrtgatlm together 
eata fte door of ^ TaSemaele of the Oongrega- 
tha. And Mom did at Jehovah commanded 
Km. And the Ateenddf teat gathered together 
unto the doorttf theTaberaaele of the Congrega¬ 
tion.' Ii.vlU.I-4. 

Pirst, it appears to be certain that 
by the expreraiona used so often, here 
and elsewhere, ‘the Assembly,’ ‘the 
whole Assembly,’ ‘all the Congrega¬ 
tion,’ is meant the whole body of the 
people -or, at all events, the adult 
maiet in the prime of life among them 
—and not merely the eldere or headt 
of the people, as some have supposed, 
in order to escape from such difficulties 
as that which we are about to consider. 

‘ The »hole Auemhiy at the Cmigregatloii of 
Israel Shall Ull it in the evonlnK,’ B;.xU.8. 

• The- toh/de Congregation of the Children of 
ItTiclmnimiized against liases and Aaron in 


the wilderness; and the children of Israel said 
unto them, ... Ye have hrouplit us forth 
into this wilderness, to kill this uhoteAtiemhtp 
with hunger.’ E.xid.3,8. 

‘ Take ye the sum of att the Congregation of 
the cblidrcn of Israel.’ K.1.3. 

Korah * gathered alt the Congregation against 
Moses and Aaron, unto the door of the Tahor- 
naole of the Congregation: and the glory of 
Jehovah appeared unto alt the Congregation. 
, . . And Moses rose up, and went nuto Da* 
than and Abinun, and the eldere of Israel fol¬ 
lowed him,’ N,xvl.l9,25,— 
whoro the ‘ elders ’ arc plainly dis¬ 
tinguished from ‘all the Congrega¬ 
tion,’ as are the ‘princes’ from ‘all the 
Assembly,’ in the following passage; — 

* When they shall blow with them (the two 
trumpets), all the AMcmldp shall asseinhlo 
themselves to thee at the door of the TuIkt- 
naolo of the Congregation ; and. If thou blow 
but with one tarompet, tiien the princes, which 
are beads of the thousands of Israel, shaU 
gather themselves imto thee.' N.x.;1.4. 

23. Now the men in the prime of 
life, ‘ above twenty years of age,’ N.i.3, 
were more than .600,000 in number. 
We may .reckon that the women in tlio 
prime of life were about as many, the 
males under twenty years, 300 , 000 , 
the females under twenty years, .300,000, 
and the old people, male and female 
together, 200,000, making the whole 
number about two millions. This 
number is, indeed, a very moderate es¬ 
timate. Jn Houjte's Inirod. ii.p.205, 
they are reckoned to have formed ‘ an 
aggregate of upwards of thrw millions.’ 
Accotdingly, CiBhh3i,BeU. Gail, i.29, says 
that the Hdvetii nntnbcred 92,000 men 
capable of bearing arms, whilst tlieir 
whole population‘includingcliildren,old 
men, ana women,’ amonnted to 368,000 
Bonls, or exwstly four times the former 
number. In shaft, for general purjTOses, 
we may feirly compare the whole body 
of Israelites, together witli the ‘ mixed 
multitude,’ E.xii.38, to the entire popu¬ 
lation of Lokpow, which was 2,362,236, 
by the census of 1861, increased to 
2,803,036, by that of 1861. 

24. “niis vast body of people, then, 
received on this oecamon, and on other 
similar occasions, as we are told, on 
express command from Jehovah Him- 
seu, to assemble ‘at the door of tho 
Tabernacle of tho Congregation.’ Of 
course, no One would suppose that cverg 
individual would be able to attend such 
a summons, or would be expooted to do 
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BO. Many might he prevented by eick- 
ness, many by accidental circumstances, 
and others by other claims of duty. 
Yet stiU the number of persons impU^ 
in the expression, ‘all the Congrega¬ 
tion,’ the ‘ whole Assembly,’ must surely 
be understood to bear tome reasonable 
proportion to the whole number. At all 
events, the great body of Ae 603,650 
warriors owgkt, we must believe, to have 
obeyed such a Divine command, and 
hastened to present themselves at the 
’ door of the Tabernacle of the Congre¬ 
gation.’ 

25. And so says Dr. McCath, Ex¬ 
amination of Part I, p.l7,— 

The whole congregation was convoked or 
Bumnooned—[i.«. ‘ not morely the flOO.000 adult 
males, but women and children,’ fts he * freely 
Bdmits.'] And nil thus eonvoked, who were 
not prevented, turned out of their touts to 
assist nt » gn'at national ceremony, the eon* 
socratiou of Aaron's I’riesthood. 

Supposing, then, with him, p.l8,— 

that as many as could of this great multi¬ 
tude stood nt the door,—that the imiutvs, 
elders, and oflleers, hiul the precedency,—that 
tliere.st8tooill)ehindandalx)Ut,wlth their faces 
turned to the Taljeniaele, knowing what was 
going on. and exrMX'ting some manifestation 
of the Lord's Presence,— 
let ns try to realise more distinctly, by 
tJie aid of a numerical example, fo what 
this statement amounts,—the prodigi¬ 
ous number of people here concerned, 
and the incredibility of the feet which 
is here narrated. 

26. Now the whole width of the 
Tabernacle was 10 cubits or 18 feet, 
reckoning the cubit at 1-824 feet, and 
its length was 30 cubits or 64 feet. 
Allowing two feet in width for each 
full-grown man, nine men could just 
have stood in front of it. Supposing, 
then, that ‘all the Con^egation’ of 
adult males in the prime of life 
had given due heed to the Divine 
Summons, and had hastened to take 
their stand, side by side, as closely as 
possible, in front of the whole erid of 
the Tabernacle, in which the door or 
entrance was, tbeywould have reached, 
allowing 18 inches betweeS each rank 
of nine men, for a distance of more 
than 100.000 feet,—in &ct, nearly 
twenti/ mills! or, if we reckon, with 
Dr. McCapl, the old men, women, and 
children, for a distance of more than 
sixtg miles! It is surely inconceivable 


that such an enormous congregation-— 
the warriors alone being nearly twice 
the whole population of Makchesteb, 
—should havebeensummoned expressly 
by Jehovah Himself, to attend for the 
pu^xise of witnessing a ceremony, 
taking place in a tent eighteen paces 
long and six wide, which could only 
have been seen by,a few standing at 
the door. 

27. ' Thru be the ecordt which Moses spake unta 
all Israel! D.I.I. 

‘ And Moses called all tsrael, and said unto 
them! D.v.l. 

'And afterward he read all the words of the 
Law^ the blessings and the mretngt^ according to 
all that which is written in the Book qf the Law. 
There was not a word of ail that Me 
manded, which Joshua read net before all the 
Congregation (f Israel, with the women, and the 
little ones, and the strangers that were corsversant 
among them! Jo.viii.31,dll. 

We have just seen tba|f all the Con¬ 
gregation of Israel, with the women, 
and the little ones, and the strangers 
that were conversant among them,’ 
may be reasonably comp.ar^ to the 
whole population of London. How, 
then, is it conceivable that a man should 
do what Joshua' is here said to have 
done, unless, indeed, the reading eveiy 
‘ word of aU that Moses commanded,’ 
with ‘the bU-ssings and cursings, ac¬ 
cording to all that is written in the 
book of the Law,’ was a mere dumb 
show, without the least idea of those 
most solemn words being hoard by those 
to whem they were addressed f For, 
surely, & human voic^ unless strength¬ 
ened by a miracle of which the Scrip¬ 
ture tells us nothing, coidd have reached 
the ears of such an enormous body of 
people, however they might be arranged. 
Under fiivourahle dreumstanees, many 
thousands, perhaps, might hear the 
vot<» of a speaker. But ima^e the 
whole population of London addiiisaed 
at one time by one man! 

28. It may be said, indeed, that 
only a portion of this great host -was 
really present, though ‘aU Israel’ is 
smken of And this mi^hf have been 
allowed without derogating ftvim the 
general historical value of the book, 
though, of course, not without impeach¬ 
ing the Irtero/ accuracy of the Scripture 
narrative, which by some is so strenu¬ 
ously maintained. But the words ateve 
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quoted from Joshua are so comprehen- 
mve, as to imply that, at least, the 
grtttt body of the Congregation ti-as 
present, and not only present, 'but able 
to hear the words of awful moment 
which Joshua addressed to ^em. And 
the expressions of D.xxix.10,11, are 
Still more deeisiTe on this point:— 

* 4toyi(2 day^ cU yotf, hefort Je- 
^ak your (rot/,—your capta^ of yoiur tribes, 
^ur elders, and your offiocarB, all the men of 
ln«el,—yoar little onea, your wive^ a»d the 
Strang that it in Camp, from the 
hewm* of thy wood uilto the drawer of thy 
water.’ 

29. Thus in the ‘Morning Herald’ 
report of the entrance of GaniBAiDi 
into LoxnoK there occurs the following 
passage:— 

Loxdon tnmeS out to a man —and a toman 
— a$td a dtild —along the route from nine 
Elms to St&^o^ House. 

We aceep*this as a fair rhetorical 
description of the immense, mass of 
people, which welcomed the Italian 
hero; though even that enormous 
crowd was after all but a small fraction 
of ‘ all LoNDoif; ’ and we will suppose 
that, when Moses ‘ called all Israel,’ 
T>jcxix2. to hear his last words, the 
numbers who attended at the summons, 
cmd who arerecognised in theabove pass¬ 
age, Djcxix.10,11, as actually standing 
brfore him, did not in reality exceed 
some (tnch small fraction of the whole 
nmulation of Israel. Yet who could 
Demeve that Oabibaldi addressed at 
one time the multitude of human 
beings, that crowded the roads for 
three miles, from Nine Elm? to St 
James's Park?—or that a host like 
this, large enough to throng Ejde 
PaA from one end to the other, could 
have assembled —m^ch less, could have 
been summoned to assemble—in order 
that A few standing in front might 
witness wbat was passing at the door 
of bis host's house in Prince's Gate ? 
In short, while it is conceivable that 
a later writer, imagirang such scenes 
as these, may have employed such ex¬ 
aggerated expressions as occur in the 
above pa^^es, it cannot be believed 
that azi eyo^ttust, with the actual 
facta of the case before him, could have 
expressed himself in such extravagant 
language. 


CHAPTER rV. 

THE CA.KP AND *HH PEIEST’s DCTHS. 

SO. *And the skin of bullock, and all his 
flesh, wHh hit hmd, and with hit legt, and hit 
inteards, and ?us duny, even the whole bullock, 
thall he (the J*ried) carry forth without the 
Camp, unto a clean place, where the ashes are 
poured out, and bum him on the wood with fire. 
Where the ashes ore pour^ out, there shall he 
be burnt: L.lv.11,12. 

* And theFriestAallputonhittinengartnent, 
and his linen bribes thall he put uvon his 
flesh, and take up the ashes which the^re hath 
consumed with the burnt ofl^erinff on the Altar, 
mtd%eshaUput them beside the Altar. And he 
^12 put off his garments, and put on other gar^ 
ments, and cany forth the a^et unthout the 

I Camp unto acleanplaee: L.Ti.10«n. 

We have seen (23) that the whole 
population of Israel at the Exodus 
may be reckoned at two millions Now 
we cannot well allow for a liwig man, 
with room for bis cooking, sleeping, and 
other necessaries and conveniences of 
life, less than three or four time.s the 
space required for a dead one in his 
grave. And even then the different 
ages and sexes would be very disagree¬ 
ably crowded together. Let us allow, 
however, for each person on the average 
three times 6 feet by 2 feet, the size of a 
coffin for a fuU-grown man,—that is, 
let us allow for each person 36 square 
feet or four square yards. Then it fol¬ 
lows that for two millions of people, 
(without making any allowance for the 
Tabernacle itself, and its Court, and the 
44,000 Levites, male and female, N.iii. 
39, ‘who pitched round about it,’ N.i. 
53,) the Camp must have covered, the 
people being crowded as thickly as 
possible, an area of 8,000,000 square 
yards, or more than 1,652 acres of 
ground. 

31. U^nthis very moderate estimate, 
then, (whith in truth is far within the 
mark,) we mu-st imagine a vast encamp¬ 
ment of this extent, swarming with 
people, more than a mile, and a half 
across in each direction, with the Taber¬ 
nacle in the oentrh. And so says Jose¬ 
phus, Ant. Ill.xii.5:— 

It was liXe a well-appointed market; and 
everything was there ready tor Bale in duo 
order; and aU aorta of artificera were in the 
shopa : and it resembled nothing so much os a 
city, that sometimes was moveable, and some¬ 
times was fixed. 

Thus the refuse and ashes of these 
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gacrifiees -would have had to be carried 
out for a distance of three-quarters of a 
mile. And it would seem, from the 
second of the passages above quoted, 
that tie Priest himself in person vrns to 
do this, or, at least, to superintend the 
business of doing it. From the outside 
also of this great camp, wood and 
.water would have had to bo fetched 
for all purposes, if, indeed, such sup¬ 
plies of wood or water, for the wants of 
such a multitude as this, could J^ave 
been found at all in the wilderness,— 
under Sinai, for instance, where they 
are said to have encamped for nearly 
twelve, months together. How much 
wood would remam in such a neigh¬ 
bourhood, after a month’s consumption 
of the city of Loiojon, even at mid¬ 
summer? And the ‘ashes,’ &c., of 
the whole camp, for a population like 
that of London, would have had to be 
carried out in like manner, through 
the midst of the crowded mass of 
people. They could not surely all 
have gone outside the camp for the 
necessities of nature. There were the 
aged and infirm, women in childbirth, 
sick persons, and young children, who 
coul<l not have done this. 

32. But, indeed, the very fact, that 
provisions for ensuring cleanliness, such 
as that laid down in I).xxiii.l2-14,— 

‘ for Jehovah thy God walketh In the midst 
of thy camp; thereforo shall thy camp be 
holy, 'that He eee no unclean tiling in thee, 
and turn away from thee,'— 
would have been so limited in their 
application, is itself a very convincing 
proof of the unhistorical character of 
the whole narrative. Itis true that this 
particular direction is laid down, as 
appears from the context, with special 
reference to a moveable camp of soldiers 
engaged in a military expedition. Yet 
how much more necessary must some 
such a provision have been, for the 
vast stationary camp of two millions ? 
Or, rather, how is ft conceivable that 
such a camp could have axisted with¬ 
out any sewage arrangements, -without 
even the assistance for this purpose of 
a small running stream of water? And 
what would such a stream have been 
to the whole population of London ? 

33. Bat how nuA does this difficulty 
become, if, instead of taking the exces¬ 


sively cramped area of 1652 acres, less 
than three square miles, for snch a, 
Camp as this, we take the more reason¬ 
able allowance of the Bev. T.Soorr, who 
says, ‘ this encampment is computed to 
have'formed a moveable city of twelve 
miles square,’ that is, about the size of 
Ijondon itself,—as it m%ht well be, 
considering that the population was 
large as that of London, and that in 
the Hebrew tents there yere no first, 
second, third, and fomw stories, no 
crowded garrets and underground cel¬ 
lars ! In that case, the ofSl of these 
sacrifices would have had to be carried 
a distance of six miles; and the same 
difficulty would have attended each of 
the other transactions above-mentioned. 
In fact, we have to imagine the Priest* 
having himself to convey,—we may 
suppose, with the help or%y the hands 
of others,—from St. Paul’s to the out¬ 
skirts of the Metropolis, the ‘skin, and 
flesh, and head, and legs, and inwards, 
and dung, even the whole bullock,’ and 
the people having to carry out their 
rubbish in like manner, and bring in 
their daily supplies of water and fiiel, 
after first cutting down the latter 
where they could find it! Further, we 

* There probably was at Jcrnsalem some 
place * outeidc the camp/ i.e. outside the wall 
of the city, w'here * the a^ihes were poured out/ 
whither, in DavtiX* or iSolomon'a time and 
afterwards, the remaius of certain sacrificef 
were actually cairied, by one or more of t!>e 
officiating priests or their attendants. Bee 
2Cb.xxix.l(i, *and tlie priests went into the 
inner part of the House of Johoyah, and 
brought out all the vneleanness that they foimd 
in the Temple of Jehovah into the court of the 
House of Jehotah. And the Levites took it, 
to carry it abroad into the brook Eidron/ And 
compare Heb.xiil.11,12,—* For the bodies of 
those beasts, whose blc^ is brought into the 
sanctuary by the High Priest for sin, are 
btimed icithotU thtcamp. Wherefore JeSQS also, 
that He might sanctify the people witii Hia 
own blooiji, suffered without the gale.* 

It is inconceivable that any law^ver, with 
the actual camp before Atm, as large and popu¬ 
lous as London, could have laid down such 
dircctiowi as those in L.iv.ll,12.Ti.lO,ll, for 
the priest. It is, however, conceivable thi^ 
a writer, living (suppose) in JDapUte or 
Solomon’* days, and willing to,connect the 
practices which actually existed ill those times 
with those whioli might be supposed to have 
exists in the wHdemess,—not having, there¬ 
fore, the Camp itself before his eyes, bat 
only imagining the state of things in question 
—should, for want of due ooz^sideration, bave 
oommitt^ such an inadTertaioe aa tisia. 

C 
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luiTe to inutgine lialf a million of men 
going ont d^y,—the 22,000 Lerites 
for a distance of six iaiUs, —from St 
Paul’s to the saburba, for the common 
necessities of nature! 

CHAPTER V. 

THI ZStUntlTES MTHn>K«8P, DtraiXINO 
IN TENTS, AND ABUID. 

34. Tee IsEAXuns noicbbsed. 

* And JAovah ya fa imto Mows, tojfinfft 

When A«J«in ^he Mldrm of Israel 

theirwmbeTy^tentdktt theygimmtryfnan 
a ransom for hit tend mUo Jeheiah vhen thou 
numberttt thorny dsat Ihert it no ptagus among 
Otem when thou numberett them. This they shall 
gioe, esery one thatpasseth among them that are 
nurnberti, half a shekel after the shekel of the 
Sanctuary; (a dukel it twenty gerahs;) an haJf 
sh^l dvsil be the offatiing nf Jehovah,* BLxxx. 

11-ia. 

The expression, * shekel of the S&nc* 
toaiy,’ in the shore passage, or, as 
some render it, ‘sacred shekel,’ could 
hardly bare been used in this way 
until there was a Sanctuary or sacred 
system in existence, or, rather, until it 
had been some ftme in existence, and 
such a phrase had become familiar in 
tbe mouths of the people. Whereas 
here it is put into the mouth of Jehovah, 
speaking to Moses on Mount Sinai, six 
or seven months before the Tabernacle 
was made. Some; however, suppose 
that..the words ‘a shekel is twenty 
gerahs,’which appear like a later note 
of ex|daoation, are a Divine definition 
of tbe shekel for the first time. 

35. But these wor^ direct that, 
whenever a bumhering of the people 
should take place, e^ one that is 
numbered should pay a ‘ ransom for his 
soul’ofhalfashekeL Now in E.xxxviii. 
26 we read of such a tribute being 
paid,— 

* A belaA for emy man, tbst Is, hstt a 
shet:el after Uie shekel of the Saactmrj, for 
every one that went to be numbered, from 
twe^ years old and ninnird.' 

Here, then, it seems, the aUmemmt- 
money is coileeted; but nothing is 
said of any emsus being taken. On 
the other hand, in N.i.l-l6, more than 
six months after the date of the former 
occasion, we have an account of a very 
formal numbering of the peopK the 
result being given for each partimto 


trihe, and tiie total number summed 
I up at the end. Aud here,*ther«fore, 
the ctmus is made, but there is no in¬ 
dication of any ai<m»mtrit-money being 
paid. The omisuon in each case might 
be considered, of course, as accidental, 
it being supposed that, in the first in¬ 
stance, the numbering really took place, 
and in the second the tribute was paid, 
though neither circumstance is men¬ 
tion^ 

• 36. But then it is surprising that 
the number of adidt males should have 
been i^titxdly the same (603,650) on 
the first occasion as it teas half a year 
afterwards. And each account pro¬ 
fesses to be a strictly accurate account 
of the numbers in question,—the fir«t 
being cheeked, as it were, and verifi«l, 
thrice over, in E.xxxviii, vie. in t’.2.5, 
where the silver paid is reckoned in 
talents and shekels, in t’.26, where the 
number of men is given, and in i'.27,28, 
where the separate portions of silver 
are specified, which were devoted to 
different purposes,—and the second 
being verified, in like manner, by the 
numbers of the tribes being repi at(d 
twice over, and summed up in differ¬ 
ent ways, N.i.ii. 

37. Id this interval of six months, hud 
none arrived at maturity, i.c. ‘twenty 
years,’ N.i,3, who would be nnrabensl 
at the census, but would not have paid 
the atonement-mtmey 7 Or, of those 
who had died or become supcronni/nffif 
in this interval, out of a population a.s 
large as that of London, where tiio 
mortality (of all ages) is 1250 weekly, 
were there none who had paid tho 

atonement-money,’ but would not K' 
numbered at the census? Or must 
we suppose that the number of sufST- 
numcrariesin the one case was miracu¬ 
lously ordered so as to exactly balance 
that in the other ? 

38. Tub IsuasitrtES dweluko in 
iTBNia. 

Take ye eeery man for them which are in 
Ms tents,’ E.XTL1S. 

Here we find that, iramodistely after 
their coming ont of .^gypt, the peopio 
were provided with tents, —cumbrous 
articles to have been carried, when 
they fled out in haste,— 

‘ Taking their dough before It wasleavencd, 
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their kneading-tioiishe beiiu boimd in 
their clothes npon tMfciibsillaen,’ E.xli.31. 

It is true, tKis statement conflicts 
strangely with that in- L.xziii.42,43, 
where i_t is assigned as a reason for 
theilr ‘.dwelling in booths’ for seven 
days at the F4alt of Tahemacles,— 

‘ That yonr generations may know that I 
made the children of Israel to Swell in booths, 
when I brought them out of the land at 
Egypt.’ 

39. There is no indication, however, 
in the story that they ever did live in 
booths, nor is it conceivable when they 
could have done so. For it cannot 
sorely bo supposed that, in the hurry 
and confusion of this flight, they had 
time to cut down ‘ boughs and bushes ’ 
to make booths of, if even there were 
trees from which to cut them. But, 
however this may be, they must have 
needed from the first some kind of 
shelter from the heat and cold, and 
privacy in some way or other for the 
necessities of social life. And we are 
required to believe that they had tents, 
at all events, as these are repeatedly 
mentionedin the story; whereas booths 
are only spoken of in this single passage 
of the book of Leviticua 

40. Now, allowing ten persons for 
each tent,—{a Zulu hutinNatal contains 
on an average only three and a half ,)— 
two millions of people would require 
200,000 tents. How then did they ac¬ 
quire these ? Had they provided this 
enormous number in expectation of 
marching, when all their request was 
to be allowed to to ‘for three days into 
the wilderness,’ E.v.3? For they were 
not living in tents in the laud of Bgypt, 
as we gather from the fact, that they 
were to take of the blood of the paschi 
lamb, and ‘ strike it on the two side- 
posts, and on the lintel or ttpper door¬ 
post,' of their houses, Rxii.7, and none 
of them was to ‘ go out at the, door of 
his house until the morning,’ r.22. 

•41. But, further, if they bad had 
these tents, how could they have carried 
them? They could not have home 
them on their shoulders, sioco these 
were already occupied rvith other 
burdens. And these burdens them¬ 
selves were by no means insignifi¬ 
cant, For, besides their 'kneading 
troughs,' with the dough unleavened, 


‘ bound up in their dflthes upon their 
shoulders,’ as well as all erthea; neces¬ 
saries for dafly donicd;ic us«v fcf slew¬ 
ing, cooking, &C., there were the in- 
fents and young chiidmi, who could 
scarcely have gone on foot twenty miles 
a day as the story requires; there were 
the aged and infirm persons, who must 
have likewise needed assistance; they 
must have carried also those goods of 
various kinds, which they brought out 
of their treasures so plenti&Dy for the 
making of the Tabernacle; and, above 
all this, they masi have taken with them 
grain or flour enough for at least a 
montKs use, since they had no manns. 
given to them till they came into the 
wilderness of Sin,— 

‘On the fifteenth dsy of the aecoud month 
after theirdeparting outof the land of Egypt,* 
Encvi.l. 

42. There were the catde certainly, 
which might have been turned to soma 
account for this purpose, if trained to 
act as pack-oxen. But then what a 
prodigious number of trained oxen 
would have been needed to cany these 
200,000 'tents! One ox will carry 
120lbs., and a cancoi tent, ‘that will 
hold turn people and a fair qnantity of 
luggage,’ weighs from 25 {o 40 lbs. 
(Galton’s Art of Travel, 7)^.33,177). 
Of such tents as the above, with poles, 
pegs, &e., a single ox might, possibly, 
carry .four, and even this would requirs, 
50,000 oxen. But these would be <if 
the b'ghtest modem material, wherom 
the Hebrew tents, we jMy suppose, 
were made of hair, IS.xxTi.7, xxxvili, 
or, rather, of skin, E.xxvi.l4, xxxvi.19, 
and were, therefore, of course, much 
heavier. Also, these latter were family 
tents, not made merely for soldiers of 
travellers, and required to be veiy much 
larger for purposes of common decency 
and convenience. One ox, perhaps, 
might have carried one such a tent, 
large enough to accomodate ten per¬ 
sons, with its apparatus of pole and 
cords: and thus tiey would have needed 
for this purpose 200,000 oxen. But 
oxen are not usually trained to carry 
goods upon their backs as pack-oxen, 
and win by no means do so if untrained. 

43. Tex Iskaeutes assced. 

‘ The chitUren yf Israel wnt up harnessed 
hut ly the land cf JSgpyt.' Bjoil.l8. 

C 2 
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The Hebrew word -which is here 
rendered * harnessed/ appears to mean 
* armed ’ or * in batde array/ in all the 
other passages where, it occurs, tar.— 
*But ye sliaU pass before your 
bretbron armed, all the migirty men of voloor, 
and help them; 

Jo.iT.12, * And the children of Benben, and 
the chlldrw of Oad, and hel f the-tiibe of 
Hanasseh, passed over armed before the chil* 
dren of Is^, as Moses op&ke onto thnn; 

Ju.vii.ll, ‘Then went he down, with 
Phurah his servant, unto the outa^ of 
armed men ^lat were in the host.’ 

44. It is, however, inconceivable that 
this down-trodden, oppressed people 
should have been allowed by Pharaoh 
to possess arms, so as to turn out 
at a moment’s notice 600,000 armed 
men. If such a mighty host,—nearly 
nine times as great as the whole 
of Wellington’s army at Waterloo, 
—(69,686 men, Alison’s SUtory of Eu¬ 
rope, xii.p.401),—had had arms in 
their hands, wotUd they not have risen 
long ago for their liberty, or, at all 
events, would there have been no 
danger of their rising? Besides, tlie 
warriors formed a distinct caste in 
Egypt, asHnaonoTustellsus, ii. 165,— 
’being in number, when they ore most 
numerous, 140,000, none of whom learn any 
mechanic^ art, but apply themselvea wholly 
to military affairs.’ 

Are we to suppose, then, that the Israel¬ 
ites acquired their arms by ‘borrowing’ 
on the night of the Exodus ? Nothing 
whatever is said of this, and the idea 
itself is an extravagant one. But, if 
even in this, or in any other, way they 
had come to be possessed of arms, is it 
to be believed that 600,000 armed men, 
in the prime of life, would have cried out 
in pamc tenor, 'sore afraid,’ E.xiv.l0, 
when they saw that they were being 
pursued ? 

46. The difficulty of bdieving this 
has led many commentatois to endea¬ 
vour to explain otherwise, if possible, 
the meaning of the word. Accordingly, 
in the margin of the English Bible we 
find suggested, instead of ‘ harnessed ’ 
or ‘arm^’ in all the above passages 
except Jo.iv.l2, ‘by five in a ra^’ 
And others again explain it to mean 
‘ by fifties,’ as the five thonsand were 
arranged in the wildemess of Bethsiuda, 
HarlcTi40. 

46. It win be seen, however, that 


th^e meanings- of the word will not at 
all suit those other passages. And, 
indeed, by adopting the first of them, we 
should only get rid of one difficulty to 
introduce another quite as formidable. 
Eor, if 600,000 men marched out of 
Egypt ‘ five in a rank,’ allowing a yard 
for marching room between each rank, 
they must nave formed a column 68 
miles long, and it would have taken 
several days to have started them all 
oflT, instead of their going out alto¬ 
gether ‘ that self-same day,’ E.xii. 
41,42,51. On the second supposition, 
they might have formed a column 
seven miles long, which was certainly 
possible in the open, undulating, de.sert 
between Cairo and Suez. But it can¬ 
not surely be supposed that the strong, 
able-bodied, men kept regular ranks, 
as if marching for war, when they 
were only hasting out of Egypt, 
and when their services must have 
been so much required for the assist¬ 
ance of the weaker members of their 
families, the women and children, the 
sick, infirm, and aged. 

47. It has been suggested, indeed, 
that the Hebrew word may have been 
used originally of -warriors, with refer¬ 
ence to their marching in ranks of 
five or fifty, but may here be us(-d in a 
metaphorical sense, to express the idea 
that they -went out of Egypt ‘ with a 
high hand,’ £.xiv.8, in a spirited and 
orderly manner, not as a mere hurry¬ 
ing, confti-sed, rabble. 

48. But, if this be admitted, we must 
still ask where did they get the armour, 
with whicli, about a month afterwards, 
they fought the Amalekites, E.xvii. 
8-13, and ‘discomfited them with the 
edge of the sword ’ ? And whence 
camethe‘swords’ and ‘weapons'men¬ 
tioned in E.xxxii.27, D.i.41 ? It may, 
perhaps, be said that they had stripp^ 
the ig^tians, whem they saw ‘ lying 
dead upon the sea-shore,’ E.xiv.30. 
And so-writes Jo8SPirosA»t.II.XTi.6;— 

On th. next day, Hoeea pitbcred togetlirr 
the weapons of the EgypUans, wWch were, 
bronght to the oomp of the Hebrews by the 
current of the lea and the force of the winds 
esetsting it. And be conjectored that this 
also happened by Divine l^vidence, that so 
they might not be destitute of weapons. 

It is plain that Jossfbus had per* 
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ceived the difiaculty. The Bible-«to^, 
however, says nothing about this strip¬ 
ing of the dead, as surely it mast hare 
one, if it really took place. And, 
though body-armour might have been 
obtained in this way, would swords, 
and spears, and shields, in any number, 
have been washed upon the shore ^ 
the waves, or have been retained, still 
grasped in the hands of drowning men ? 

49. If, then, the historical veracity of 
this part of the Pentateuch is to be main¬ 
tained, we must believe that 600,000 
men in the prime of life, of whom some 
portion at least were armed, had, 
by reason of their long servit^e, be¬ 
come so debased and inhuman in their 
cowardice, — (and yet they fought 
bravely enough witli Amalek a month 
afterwards,)—that they could not strike 
a single blow for their wives and chil¬ 
dren, if not for their own lives and 
liberties, but could only weakly wail, 
and murmur against Moses, saying,— 
‘It hftd been better for ua to serve the 
Ecyptians, than that we should die in the 
wilUorueas.' £.xiv.l2. 

CHAPTER VL 

THE I.NSTITUTION OF THE PASSOVEH. 
.^0. ‘ Thm Moses called for all the elders of 
Israel, and said unto Otem, Draw out, and taJte 
you a lamh according to your families, and kill 
the Passover, And ye shall take a bunch of 
hyssop, and dip it in the blood that is in the bason, 
and strike the lintel and the two side-posts with 
the blood that is in the bason; and none of you 
shall go out at the door of his house until the 
inoming, , , , And the children of Israel went 
away, and did as Jehovah had commanded Moses 
and Aaron: so did they,’ £.xU.21-28. 

That is to say, in one single, dag, the 
whole immense population of Israel, as 
largo as that of London, was instructed 
to ko.ep the Passover, and actually did 
keep it. I have said ‘ in one single 
day ’; for the first notice of any sach 
Pcast to be kept is given in v,3 of this 
very chapter, and we find it written in 

‘ I will pass throuKh the land of Egypt this 
night, and will amito all the first-born in the 
land of Egypt, both man and beast.’ 

51. It is true that the story, as it 
now stands, with the directions about 
‘taking’ the lamb on the tenth day, 
and ‘keeping’ it till the fourteenth, 
is perplexing and contradictory. But 
this is only one of many similar phe- 
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nomena, arisihg,, as will appear here¬ 
after, from inte^iations Imving been 
made by a later writer in the original 
document. 

Let ns now see what the above state¬ 
ment really implies, when translated 
into simple every-day matter of fact. 

62. ‘Moses called for all the elders 
of Israel.’ 

We must suppose, then, that the 
‘elders’ must have lived somewhere 
near at hand. Bat wheore did the two 
millions live? And how could the 
order, to keep the Passover, have been 
conveyed, with its minutest particulaTS, 
to each individual houMhold in ‘this 
vast community, in one day,—^rather, 
in twelve hours, since Moses received 
the command on the very same day, 
on which they were to kill the Pass- 
over at even, E.xii.6 ? 

63. It must be observed that it was 
absolutely necessary that the notice 
should be distinctly given to each 
separate family. For it was a matter 
of life and death. Upon the dne per¬ 
formance of the Divine command it 
depended whether Jehovah should 
‘ pass-over,’ t. e. ‘ stride across,’ the 
threshold, (Is.xiri.o,) and protect the 
house from the angel of death, or not. 

54. And yet the whole matter was 
perfectly new to them. The specific 
directions,—about choosing the lamb, 
killing it at even, sprinkling its blood, 
eating it with unleavened bread,— 
‘not raw, nor sodden at all with water, 
but roast with fire,’ ‘ with their loins girded, 
their shoes on their feet, and their staff in 
their hand,'— 

werenowforthefirsttimecommunicated 
to Moaes, by him to the elders, and by 
them to the people. These directions, 
therefore, could not have been conveyed 
by any mere sign, intimating that they 
were now to carry into execution some¬ 
thing about which they had been in¬ 
formed before. They must he plainly 
and fully delivered to each individual 
head of a family, or to a number of 
them gather^ together; though these, 
of course, might be ordered to assist in 
spreading the intelligence to others, 
but so that no single household should 
be left uninformed upon the matter. 

64. This would, of course, bo done 
most easily, if we could suppose that 
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the whole Hebrew community lived ee 
closely together m possible, in one 
great dty. In that case, we should 
have to imagine a message of this 
natune,' upon which life and death de¬ 
pended, conveyed, without fail, to eveiy 
single family in a populati<« as large 
as that of JjOsdoh, between sunrise and 
sunset,—and that, too, without their 
having had any previous notice what¬ 
ever on the subject, and without any 
preparations haring been made before¬ 
hand to facilitate such a communica¬ 
tion. 

65. Furtijcr, we are told that— 

■ Every woman was to Ixbtow ol her neigh- 
boar, and of her that aojonmed in her hooBe, 
jewels of silver, and jewels of gold, and rai¬ 
ment.’ £.iii.33. 

From this it would seem to follow 
that the Hebrews were regarded as 
living in the midst of the Egyptians, 
mix^ up freely with them in their 
dwellings. And this appears to be 
confirm^ by the statement, E.zii.36,36, 
that, when suddenly summoned to de¬ 
part, they hastened, at a moment’s no¬ 
tice, to ‘borrow’ in all directions from 
tlie Egyptians, and collected such a 
vast amount of treasure, in a very short 
space of time, that they ‘spoiled the 
Egyptians.’ 

66. But the supposition of their bor¬ 
rowing in this way, even if they lived 
in such a city, involves prodigious diffi¬ 
culties. For the .city, in that case, 
could have been no other than Bameses 
itself from which they started, Exii.37, 
a ‘treasure-city,' which they had ‘built 
for Pharaoh,’ E.i.ll—doubtless, there¬ 
fore, a weU-bmlt dty, not a mere 
collection of mod-hovels. But, if the 
Isra^ites Uved in such a ci^ together 
with the Egyptians, it most have been 
even larger than London, and the 
•difficulty of communication would have i 
been thereby greatly increased. For 
we cannot suj^soee that the hnmble 
dwellings of these despised daves were 
in closest contiguity with the mansions 
of their masters. Ant^ in fact, several 
of the miracles, especially that of the 
* thick darkness,’ in^ly that the abodes 
of the Hebrews were wholly apart from 
those of the Egyptians, however difficult 
it may be to conceive how, under such 
circumstances, each woman could have 
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borrowed from her that 'sojourned in 
her house.’ Thus we should have now 
to imagine the time that would be 
required fiw the poorer half of London 
^ing hum^y to borrow from the 
richer hal^ in addition to their other 
amrieties in starting upon suob a sudden 
and momentous expeffitioB. 

67. The story, however, will not allow 
ns to suppose that they were living in 
any such city at all. Having so large 
flocks and herds, ‘even very much 
cattle,’ £jcii38, many of them must 
havelivedscattered overthelargeextent 
of grasing-ground, required under their 
drcumstanees; and, accordingly, they 
are represented as still living m ‘ the 
land of Goshen,’ E.ix.26. But how 
huge must have been the extent of this 
huid? We can form some judgment 
on tins point by considering the num¬ 
ber of lambs, which (according to the 
stoiy) must have been killed for the 
Passover, for which the eomman d was,— 

* TRipy shall take to them crcty man a 
lamb, according to the house of their fathers, 
a lamb for an house : and, If the househohi lie 
too little for the lamb, let him and his neigh¬ 
bour, next unto his bouse, take it oceording 
to the number of the souls; every man. ac¬ 
cording to his eating, shall make your count 
for the iamb, E.xii.8,^ 

58. Row JosKPinis (Jtw. War, VI. 
ix.3) reckons im persons on an average 
for each lamb; but, he says, ‘many of 
ue are twenty in a company.’ Kvet* 
allows or twenty. T^ing ten as 

the average numlier, two millions of 
people would require about 200,000 
lambs; taking twenty, they would re¬ 
quire 100,000. Ijet us take the mean 
of thes”, and suppose that they re¬ 
quired 160,000. And these were to be 
il'OTofrlambsof the first year,' E.xii.6. 
We may assume that there were as many 
female lambs of the first year, making 
300,000 lambs of the first year alto¬ 
gether. 

69. But these were not all. For, if 
the 150,000 lambs that were killed for 
the Passover comprised <dl the males 
of that year, there would have been no 
rams left of that year for the inwase 
of the flock. And, as the same thing 
would take place in each successive 
year, there would never be any rams 
or wethers, but ewe-sheep innumerable. 
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Instead, then, of 160,000, we may sup¬ 
pose 200,000 male lambs of the first 
year, and 200,000 female lambs, making 
400,000 lambs of the first year alt<> 
gether. Now a sheepmaster, experi¬ 
enced in Australia and Natal, informs 
me that the total number of sheep, in 
an average flock of all ages, wiU 
about five iimea that of the increase in 
one season of lambing. So that 400,000 
lambs of the first year implies a flock 
of 2,000,000 sheep and lambs of all 
ages. Taking, then, into account the 
fact, that they had also large herds, 

■ even very much cattle,’ we may fairly 
reckon that the Hebrews, though so 
much oppressed, must have possessed at 
this time, according to the story, more 
tlian two millions of sheep and oxen. 

60. What extent at land, then, would 
all these liavc required for pasturage ? 
Having made enquiries on the subject 
from experienced sheepmasters, I find 
tiiat iu Hew Zealand there are a few 
spots, where sheep can be kept two to 
the acre; in other places, one can be 
kept per acre; hut, generally, two acres 
are obliged to be allowed for one sheep. 
Another writes as follows;— 

In Australia^ someBhecp.run3 are estimated 
to ciirry one sheep to on acre, and these, I 
think, are of the best quality. Others are esti* 
matetlat differentuumbers of aeresto a sheep, 
untit as many as five acres are allowed for one 
alieep by ths Government, for the purposes of 
as-sc.^sment. fiatal is able to support a much 
greattn number, principaily from its climate, 
as well as from the fact that the proportion of 
good land is incomparably greater with refer- 
tmcc to the extent of poor land. But I think 
that I am within the mark, when 1 say that 
three ,shwp will hereafter be found to be sup¬ 
ported by an acre of land. 

Li t US allow five sheep, or goats, 
E.XU.5, to an acre. Then the fiocks 
alone of the Israelites would have re¬ 
quired 400,000 acres of grazing land, 
—an extent of country considerably 
larger than the whole county of Hert- 
for.lsliire or Bedfordshire, and more 
than twice the size of Middlesex,— 
besides that which would have been 
required for the herds of oxen. 

61. We must, then, abandon alto¬ 
gether the idea of the people living 
together in one city, and must suppose 
a great body of them to have been 
scattered about,in towns and villages, 
throughout the whole land of Goshen, in a 
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district of 400,0008cres, that is, twenty- 
five miles square, larger than Hertfom- 
sbire(391,141acrea). But then the diffi¬ 
culty of informing such a population 
would be enormously increasM, as well 
ak that of their borrowing, when sum¬ 
moned in the deadof night, E.xii.29-36, 
to the extent implied in the story. For, 
even if we supposed the first message, 
to prepare, kill, and eat the Paschal 
lamb, communicated to the whole 
people within the twelve hours, and 
acted on, when they were abroad in 
full daylight,—or that they actually 
had had a previous order, several days 
before as some suppose, to ‘take’ the 
lambs on the tenth day, and ‘keep’ 
them to the fourteenth,—yet how 
could the second notice, to start, have 
been so suddenly and completely ctr-' 
culated? 

62. Let ns look at this matter more 
closely. Wo are told that not one 
was ‘to go out at the door of his 
house until the morning,’ E.xiL22. 
Consequently, they conid not have 
known anything of what had happened 
in Pharaoh’s house and city, as also 
among his people throughout the whole 
‘land of Egypt,’ E.iii.29, until the 
summons from Moses, or, at least, the 
news of the event, reached each iBr 
dividual house. The whole popula¬ 
tion of Hertfordshire, by the census of 
1851, was considerably under 200,000 
(167,298). We are to imagine then 
its towns and villages increased more 
than tenfold in size or in number. 
And then we arc to believe that every 
single household, throughout the entire 
county, was warned in twelve hours to 
keep the Feast of the Passover, was 
taught herw to keep it, and actually did 
keep it! 

63. Or, even if we suppose that they 
were warned and taught to keep the 
Passover some days previously, yet 
still the story represents that this vast 
population, spread over a large extent 
of country,* was warned again suddenly 
at midnight, to start in hurried flight 

• Allowing even that one lamb or kid sol- 
flcBd for a hundred pertionis as some have 
ns.<Kirted. it would stiU follow, as above, that 
the poo]^ would bo spr^ over 63,83d acrus; of 
land. 
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for th« wilderness, an^ started in obedi- 164 a day, or aioui one every Jive 
enee to tire order, after * bortowiiig ’ of m'nutee? 

theirmaster*‘jewels’and'raitaent,’— 66. But this is but a very small part 
■when each family was chut upMosely t the difficulty. We are required to 
in its own house, and strictly forbidden oelierc that, in one single day, tbs 
to come outtiof it till aiinuBoned, add vrder to start was communicated sud- 


they Could noh therefore, communicate 
the tidings freely, as by day, 6om one 
person to a number of others. That t 
they did start saddeitly in 'hurried i 
flight,’ according to the story, is mani¬ 
fest from the statement in E.xu.39,— 

* They halted mleacened cakes ot the dough 
whdch they hiought toith out ot 'Egypt, tor it 
was not leavened', hccause they were thrust 
out ol Egypt, and cotdd not tarry, neither had 
they prepared tiumeelm any victual.' 

CHAPTE® Vn. 

THE MABCH OUT OP EGYPT. 

64. * .4nd the children of lerael Journeyed 
from Sametes to Suecolh, ahout tix hundred 
thousand on foot that were men, besides chitdren. 
And a mixed multitude went up also with them, 
and flocks and herds, even very much cattle.’ Ei 
xu.37,88. 

Itappears from K.i.3,ii.32, that thes^ 
‘six hundred thousand on foot, were th^ 
men in the prime of life,— 

‘Prom twenty years old and upward, e 
that were able to go forth to war in Israel.’ 

And, (as we hare seen,) this large 
number of able-bodied warriors impliei 
a total TOpulation of, at least, two mil 
lions. Here, then, we hare this vasi 
body of people of all ages, summoned 
to start, according to the story, at “ 
moment’s notice, and actually started, 
not one being left behind, together with 
all their mnltiludinons flocks and herds, 
which must (60) have been spread ou' 
over a district as large as a good-sizec 
English county. I do not hesitate t( 
declare this statement to be utterly in 
credible and impossible. Were a 
English village of (say) two thousand 
pcojile to be called suddenly to set out in 
this way, with old people, women, yonnf 
children, and infants, what indescrib 
able distress there would be! Bui 
what shall be said of a thousand timei 
as many ? And what of the sick am 
inflrm, or the women in recent or im^ 
minent childbirth, in a population likt 
that of Eondon, where the births* ar< 

• The btrtha in Lokdon, for a week taken 
at random (Times, Sept. 8, 1802), were 1,85: 
and the deaftis, 1,147. 


enly, at midnight, to every single 
’amily of every town and villa^ 
:hroughoat a tract of country as large 
IS Hertfordshire, but ten times as 
hickly peopledthat, in obedience to 
meb otiev, having first ‘borrowed’ 
■very largely from their Egyptian neigh¬ 
bours in all directions, (though, if we 
are to suppose Egyptians occupying the 
same territory with the Hebrews, the 
extent of it must be very much in¬ 
creased,) they then came in from all 
parts of the land of Goshen to Eameses, 
bringing vritU them the sick and in¬ 
firm, the young and the aged;—further, 
that, since receiving the summons, they 
had sent out to gather in all their flocks 
and herds, spread over so wide a dis¬ 
trict, and had driven them also to 
Eameses ;—and, lastly, that having 
done aE this, since they were roused at 
midnight, they were started again from 
Kameses that very same day, and 
marched on to Succoth, not leaving a 
single sick or infirm person, a single 
woman in childbirth, pr even a ‘single 
hoof,’ E.X.26, behind them ! 

I 66. And now let us see them on the 
march itself. If we imagine the people 
to have travelled through the open 
desert, in a wide body, fifty men 
abreast, as some suppose to have been 
the practice in the Hebrew armies, 
then, aUowing an interval of a yard 
betwfe»n each rank, the able-bodied 
warriors alone would have filled up the 
road for about seven miles, and the 
whole multitude would have formed a 
dense column more than twenti/-tv>o 
miles long ,—so that the last of the'body 
could no’thave been started tilltliefront 
had advanced that distance, more than 
two days’ journey for such a mixed 
company as this, 

67. And the sheep and cattle—these 
must have formed another vast column, 
but obviously covering a much greater 
tract of ground in proportion to their 
number, as they would not march, of 
course, in compact order. Heneo the 
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drove must have been lenrthened ou: 
for TOfti'.y lonfj miles. And such grass 
as there was, if not eaten down by th 
first ranhs, must have been troddm 
under foot at once and destroyed, b; 
those that followed them mile afte 
mile. What, then, did those two million: 
of sheep and oxen live upon, dnrin, 
this journey from Rameses to Suecoth 
and from Succoth to Etham, and from 
Etham to the Red Sea? 

68. Even if we supposed with somi 
contrary to the plain meaning of the 
Scripture, that they did not all ren¬ 
dezvous nt Rameses, but fell into the 
line farther on, on the first day or the 
second, still this would not in reality 
in any way relieve the difficulty, of so 
many miles of people marching with 
so many miles of sheep and oxen. It 
■would only throw it on to a farther stage 
of (J(e journey. For when, on the third 
day, they turned aside and ‘ encamped 
by the Sea,’ E.xiv.2, what then did 
this enormous multitude of cattle— 
wliether 2,000,000 or (say) 200,000 or 
even 20,000—feed upon ? Kitto, Hisi. 
of the Jews, p.Vll, says, — 

The journey to this point had been for the 
most pia't over a descat;, tho surface of ■which 
is composed of hard gravel, often strewed 
with pebbles. 

AVhat, again, rdid they eat tho next 
day, when they crossed the Sea ? What 
on the next three days, when they 
marched through the wilderness of 
Shur, and ‘found no water,’ E.xv.22 ? 
Of th is last stage Kitto says, t'A.p. 191:— 

Their roaxi lay over a desert region, sandy, 
gravelly, and stony, alternately. In about 
nine miles they entered a boundless desert 
plain, called A't Alt', white and painfully 
gljiring to tho eye. Proceeding beyond this, 
the gj’onnd become hiUy, with sand-hills near 
the coast. 

69. They had not ‘ prepared for them¬ 
selves any victual,’ E.xii.39: much 
less, we must believe, had they pre¬ 
pared food for their cattle. Who, in¬ 
deed, could suppose that, when they 
started with ‘their kneading-troughs 
bound up in their clothes updn their 
shoulders,’ (showing their want of 
carts, &c., to convey their common 
necessaries,) they carried also bundles 
of forage for their flocks and herds? 
Or were the oxen so laden with forage, 
that they could uot also carry the 


kneading-iroaghs ?r Afterwards, indeed, 
us they advaoced into the wUdemess, 
we are told how tlw ptof'e were sup¬ 
plied with manna, E.xyiSfi. But there 
was no miracnlons prdvteton of food for 
the herds *nd docks, TB^ were left, to 
gather sustenance, as they could, in 
that inhospitable wilderness. We will 
now go on to consider tho-poraibiJity 
of such a multitude of cattle finding any 
means of support, for forty fears, nnde» 
these circumstances. 

CHAFTEB mi 

THE FLOCKS Ah-D HERDS JH THE DESEBT. 

70. And, first, it is certain that the 
itory represents them as possesst«ff 
rhese flocks and herds during the 
■hole of the forty yean* which they 
pent in the wilderness. Thus, in the 
’.cond year, Moses asks,— 

' Shall the Hocks and the herds be slain for 
lem to suffice them ? ’ N-ii.22. 

And in the fortieth year we read,— 

‘ Tho children of Bcnben and the children of 
Gad had a very great multitude of cattle,’ 
".xxxii.l. 

This, it is true, is said immediately 
•fter the capture of a great number of 
ittle and sheep from the MidMnites, 
'.xxxi. But the spoil in that clfeo was 
ivided among all the people. And, 
lerefore, if the trilxss of Reuben and 
ad could still be distinguished among 
re rest, as having a great multitude 
f cattle, they must have been so noted 
lefore the plunder of the Midianites. 
ccordingly, we find that, at the end 
F the first year, they kept the second 
'assover under Sinai, N.ix.6, and, 
lerefore, we may presume, had at that 
me, as before, 200,000 male lambs or 
ids of tho first year (59) at their com- 
■iind, and two millions of sheep and 
ixen close nt hand. 

71. Again, it cannot be supposed, as 
mo have suggested, that the flocks 
id herds were scattered far and wide, 
uring the sojourn of tlie people in the 
■ilderness, and so were able the more 
isily to find pasture. The story says 
ithing, and implies nothing, whatever 
this; but, as far as it proves aity- 
■ing, it proves the contrary, since we 
id the whole body of the pewle to- 
jther, on all occasions specified in the 
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history. indeed, they had bee® so 
(dispeiaed, they wotUd surely have re- 
*^i&nd to be guarded, by large bodies 
^ armed men, from the attacks of the 
Amalekites, Hidianites, and others. 

72. Bui; even if this was the case dur¬ 
ing the thirty-seven years, about which 
the story is silent altogether, yet, at all 
events, during nearly twelve months, 
they were all collected under Sinai, 
srhile the Tabernacle was in process of 
building, at the end of which time the 
second Passover was kept. We must, 
therefore, conclude that they came to 
Sinai with those immense bodies of 
sheep and oxen, with which, lliree 
months before, they had set out from 
Egypt. Hence we find the command 
in E.xxxiv.3,— 

* Neither let the flocks nor herds feed before 
that moont.* 

73. Lastly, it cannot be said that the 
state of the country, through which 
they travelled, has undei^one any ma¬ 
terial change firom that time to this. 
It k described as being then what it is 
now, a * desert land.’ a ‘ waste howling 
wilderness,’ D.xxxii.lO. 

* Why have yc brought up the Congregation 
of Jehovah into this wilderness, that we and 
our cattle should die th^ ? And wherefore 
have yi made us to come up out of Egypt, to 
bring us unto this evil place ? It is no place 
of seed, or of figs, or of vines, or of pome- 
grematee; neUJier is Oiere any water to drink,* 
N.xx.4,6. 

From the above passage it appears 
also that the water from the rock did 
not follow them in all places, as some 
have supposed. 

* Beware that thou forget not Jehovah, thy 
God, who led thee ttu^ugh that great and 
terrible wilderness, whciuin were fiery ser¬ 
pents, and scorpions, and droug]^, there 
was no water, who Icffought thw forth water 
out of the rock of flint.’ I),viiLi;>. 

‘ Ntither said they, * Where is Jehovah, that 
brought us up out of the land of Eg}'pt, that 
led UB through the wilderness, through a l^d 
of deserts and of pite, through a land of 
drought and of the shadow of death, through 
a land that no man passed through, and where 
no man dwelt?’ Jer.iL6. 

74. Let us .now see what Dean 
Stanlby tells us, first, as to the nature 
of the counter, through which the host 
of Israel must have marched from the 
Bed Sea to Sinai. (Sinai and Pales¬ 
tine.) 

The winfl drove ns to shore—the shore of 
Arabia and Asia. We landed in a driving 
rand-storm, and reached this place, Ayun- 


Husa, the wells of Moses. It is a strange spot, 
this plot of tamarisks, with its soventeen 
wells, titeraliy an island in Ote desert, and now 
used as the Richmond of Suez, a oomparison 
which chiefly serves to show what a place 
Suez itself most be. Behind that A^can 
range lay Egypt, with all its wonders,—the 
green fields of the Nile, the Immense cities, 
the greatest monuments of human power and 
wisdom. On this Asiatic side begins immediately 
a wide circle of level desert, stone, and sand, 
free os air, but with no tirace of human 
habitation or art, where they might wander, 
os far as they saw, for evOT and ever. And, 
between the two, rolled the deep waters of the 
Red Sea, rising and falling with the tides, 
which, except on its shores, none of them 
could have seenthetid«» of the great Indiuo 
Ocean, unlike the still dead waters of the 
Mediterranean Sea. 

The day after leaving Ayun-Musa was at 
first within sight of the blue channel of the 
6ea. But soon Bed Sea and all were lost 
in a sand-storm, which lasted the Whole day. 
(I have retained this account of the sand¬ 
storm, chiefly borause it seems to be a pheno¬ 
menon peculiar lo this special region. Van 
Egmo.nt, NiBBunn, Mias Maiitikeao, all 
noticed it; and it was just as violent at the 
passage of a friend in 1641, and again of 
another two months after our^ves in ISSIJ.) 
Imagine all distant objects entirely lost to 
view,—the sheets of sand floating along the 
surface of the desert, like streams of water, 
the whole air filled with a tempest of sand, 
driving in your face like sleet. 

We were, undoubtedly, on the track of the 
Israelites; and we saw the roring, which 
most travell(u^ believe to be Marah, and tlie 
two volleys, one of which must almost cer¬ 
tainly—both perhaps—be F-lim. The |?encrul 
scenery is either immense ifiaine, [i.e. l^re and 
6arr<7i plains of sand, a.s dWerib^ below,] or, 
latterly, a succession of watercourses, IwUhoui 
water, see below,] exactly like the dry bed of a 
Spanish river. These gullies gradually bring 
you into the heart of steange black and white 
mountains. For the most part the desert was 
absolvtely hare. But the two rivals for Elim 
are fringed with trees and diriibs, the first 
vegetation we have met in the desert. First, tlicre 
are the wild palms, successors of the ‘ three¬ 
score and ten,’ not like those of Egypt or of pic¬ 
tures, bat either dwarf, that is, tnmklcs.'^, or 
else with ravage, hairy trunks, and branches 
tdl dish^elled. Then there are the feathery 
tamarisks, here asstunii^ gnarled boughs and 
hoary hea^, on whose leaves is found what 
the Arabs call manna. Thirdly, there is the 
wild acacia, but this is also tangled by its 
d^ert growth into a thicket,—the tree of the 
Burning Bush and the Shittim-wood of the 
Tabernacle. . . A stair of rock brought us 
into a glorious wady, enclosed between red 
grwite mountains, descending prcdpitously 
upon the sands. I cannot too often repeat 
that these wadys are exactly like rivers, ex¬ 
cept in having no water ; and it is tide appear¬ 
ance of torrent-bed and banks, and clefts in 
the rocks for tributary streams, mid at times 
even rushes and ehrubs fringing their course, 
which gives to the whole wilderness a doiUflydry 
and thirsty aspect,—sigTis of * Water, walcr, 
everywlure, and not a drop to drink* 
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Here too began the corioug of the 
mountains, stawiced feom head to foot, as if 
with boiling streams of dark red matter 
poured over them—really, the igneous fluid 
spurted upwards, as they were heaved from 
the ground. The road lay through what 
soomod to be the ruins, the cinders, of moun¬ 
tains calcined to ashes, like the heaps of a 
gigantic foundry. J7,96—71. 

There are at first sight many appej^anocs, 
which, to an unpractis^ eye, seem indications 
of volcanic agoncy. But they are all, it is 
believed, illusory. The vast heaps, as of 
calcined mountains, are only the detritus of 
iron ill the sandstone formation. Tlic traces 
of igneous action in the granite rocks belong 
to their first upheaving, not to any subse¬ 
quent convulsions. Everywhere there are 
signs of the action of water, nowhere of fire. 
p.T2. 

75. Such, then, is the track, along 
which, according to the story, the two 
millions of Israelites had to pass with 
thf'ir two millions of sheep and oxen. 
Let us now see what Dean Stanley 
tells us about the Tegotation generally 
in the Sinaitic peninsula. 

Another feature [of the mountains of this 
peninsula] is the infinite compJication of 
jaggoti jicaks and varied ridges. This is the 
charactcrietic describ^ by Sir F. Hkn'nikkii, 
with a slight exaggeration of expnwsion, when 
he says that the view from Jebel Musa is * as 
if Arabia Petreea were an ocean of lava, 
wliich, while its waves were running moun¬ 
tains high, hod suddenly stobd still.’ It is an 
equally striking and more accurate expression 
of the same, when he speaks of the whole 
range as being the ‘ Alps unclothed.’ This— 
ihtnr union 0 /grandeur with desolation —is the 
point of their scenery absolutely unrivalled. 
They are the Alps of Arabia, but the Alps 
planted in the desert, and. tht^ore, stripp^ 
of all the clothing which goaj to make up 
our notions of Swiss or Englisli mountains,— 
strii)pod of the variegated drapery of oak, and 
birch, and pine, and fir, of moss, and grass, 
and fern, which to landscapes of European 
hills arc almost as essential as the rocks and 
peaks tliemseJves. The very name of Alp is 
jBtrictly igj})lied <mly to the green pasture- 
lands, enclosed by rocks or glaciers,—a sight 
in the European Alps so oommon, in these 
Arabian Alps p.lO. 

The general chtiraoter of the wadys, as wdl 
as of the mountains, of Sinu is entire desola¬ 
tion. If the mount^ns are naked Alps, the 
valleys are dry rivers, p.ld. For a few 
weeks or days in the winter, these w-adys 
I>]-csent, it is said, the appearance of rushing 
streams. But their usual aspect is absolutely 
hare and waste, only presenting the image of 
thirsty desolation the more strikingly, from 
the constant indications of water, which is no 
longer there. p,l6. 

There is nearly everywhere a thin, it might 
almost be said, a <ro?W|parenf, coating of vege¬ 
tation. There ore occasional spots of verdure, 
which escape notice in a gcnc^ view, but for 
that very reason ore the more remarkable, 
when observed. Not, p^hap^ every single 


tree, bot ev^ group d trees, lives in the 
toiveller’s recollection, os distinctly as the 
towns and spires of civUiised countries. . . . 
The more definitdy marked spots of verdure* 
however, are the aooompaniments, not of the 
empty b^s of winter torrents, but of the few 
living, perhaps perennial, parings, which, by 
the mere fact of their ri^ty, assume an im¬ 
portance difficult to be understood in tbemoigt 
scenery of the West and North. The sjnings, 
whose sources are for the most part high up 
in the mountain clefts, occasionally send down 
into the wadys rills of water, which, however 
scanty, however littie deserving of the name 
even of brooks, yet become immediately tite 
nucleus of whatever vegetation the d^rt 
produces. iRuppELL notices four perennial 
brooks.) Often their course can be traced, not 
by visible water, but by a track of moss here, 
a fringe of rushes there, a solitary palm, a 
group of acacias, which at once den^ tiu^ 
an unseen life is at work, p.15-18. 

The highest of these [peaks of Mount 
Serbal] is a huge block of granite. On this 
you stand, and overlook the whole peninsula 
of Sinai. Every feature of the extraordinary 
conformation lies before you,—the wodyu, 
coursing and winding in every direction.—the 
long crescent of the Wady es Sheikh,—the in¬ 
finite number of mountains like a mod^, thehr 
colours all clearly displayed, the dark granite, 
the brown sandstone, the yellow desert, the 
dote of vegetation along the Wady Feiran, and 
the one groen ^t of the great palm-grove (if 
so it be) of Repbidim. p.72. 

76. We thus see the character of the 
desert of Sinai, in which this immense 
number of cattle was sustained, accord¬ 
ing to the story, for the spac^ of forty 
years. Dean Stakley will not, how¬ 
ever, evade the difficult question, which 
is thus raised; and this is his comment 
upon it, jj.23-27, with tlie replies wliieh 
must be made to the diffierent parts of 
his argument. 

(i) ‘The question is asked, *How could a 
tribe, so numerous and powerful, as on any (?) 
hypothesis the Israelite must have been, be 
maintainod in this inhosidtable desert ? It is 
no answer to say that they were maintained 
by miracles. For, except the manna, the 
quails, and the three interventions with regard 
to water, none such are mentioned in the 
Mosaic history; and, if we have no warrant to 
take away, we have no warrant to add.’ 

Ant. But, even if the people were supported 
by miracles, yet there is no provision what¬ 
ever made in the Beripture for the support 
of the cattle. And these would need water 
os well as green food; and from N.xx.5 it 
appears that the miraculous supply of water 
was not permaneni. 

(il) * Nor is it any answer to say that this 
difficulty is a iu‘oof of the impostibiliiy, and, 
therefore, of unhiatorical character, of the 
narrative. For, os Ewald has well shown, • 
the general truth of the wanderings in the 
wilderness is an essential pr^iminary to the 
whole of the subsequent history of Israel.* 

Ans, Ewald certainly asserts this; bnt 
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■where does he show it ? The story of theExo* 
dtis is, no doubt, on * essential pimminory' to 
certain reoordtd parti of the subsequent his¬ 
tory of Xsrael, but not to the whole, even of 
the roconiod history. If that story be shown 
to be untrue, those parts may aiso have to be 
abandoned as unteue, but not the whole 
Jewi^ history. 

(lU) * Much may be allowed for the spread 
of the tribes of Israel far and wide through 
the whole peninsula, and also j^}r the con¬ 
stant means of 8upp<^ from their own flocks 
and herda.’ 

Can any allowance be made for such 
spreading (71)? The Mosaic narrative says 
nothing of any su^ a dispersion of the 
people. And, sm^y.'the whole tone of it im¬ 
plies that th^ wcare kept constantly together, 
under tiie direct personal control of Moses. 
As before obaerv^, if the cattle had been 
scattered in the way hexo supposed,' they 
would have needed to be guarded by large 
bodies of armed men, from the attacks of 
other hostile tribes. But the numbers of the 
warriors of each tribe are carefully summed 
up in N.i,ii: and the position of each camp is 
assigned in N.z, 'with distinct directions how 
they were to march, in front, and in the rear, 
and on either side of the Levites bearing the 
Tabernacle. How otherwise, indeed, could 
the different camps have been started by the 
mere blowing an ‘ alarm * upon a silver 
trumpet, K.x.5,6,orthe ‘ whole congregation ’ 
have been ‘gathered together’ by blowing 
simply without an ‘ alarm,’ e.7 ? 

nWides which, it seems to be clearly im¬ 
plied in N.ix.17-23 that they travellM all 
together, and were not separate into different 
bodies. ‘ When the cloud was taken up from 
the Tabernacle, then after that the children 
of I»rael.fkaneyeA \ and in the place, whore 
the cloud abode, there the children of Israel 
pitched their trats,* * Whether it were two 
days, or a month, or a year, that the cloud tar¬ 
ried upon the Tabernacle, remaining thereon, 
the children of Israel abode In their tents, and 
journeyed not; but, when it was taken up, 
they journeyed.’ in these verses, ore 

meant by ‘ the cliUdrcn of Israel ’ ? Plainly, 
the same who, a few verses before, in the same 
chapter, are ordered to keep the second I’ass- 
over in the wildcmcM of Sinai, N.lx.1,2,— 
that is, the whole body of the people. Such 
words as the above cannot surely be under¬ 
stood only of Moses and Aaron and the Taber¬ 
nacle, g;mrded, perhaps, by a troop of armed 
men, going stout in dreoit continually to 
visit the different scattered knots of families. 

But, at all events, they were all, ncx^rding 
to the story, assembled together under Mount 
Sinai, in one of the most desolate parts of the 
wtolo peninsula; and they continued there for 
nearly twelve months, and had their flocks 
therer since at the end of that time they kept 
the second Passover, N.ix.5. 

Doubtless, they may be supposed to have 
derived some support from the slaughter of 
their flocks and herds. The q-oestion is, how 
■were the flocks and herds themselves sup- 
portol ? 

(iv> Something, too, might bo elicited from 
the ondoubted fact, that a population nearly, 
if not quite, equal to the whole permanent 
population of the peninsula, does actually pass 


through the dewrt, in the caravan of the five 
thousand African pilgrims on their way to 
Mecca.’ 

Am. But the population, which we are now 
considering, was too millions, not Jive thou¬ 
sand. 

And these two millions of all ag^ had been 
driven out of Egypt in haste, and ‘ hod not 
prepared for themsedves any vict\ml,’ and had 
no means of carrying food, if they had had it. 
Whereas tho Mecca cai^von will, no doubt, 
have mode all due preparation for the journey 
long befor^and, and will carry with it, we 
must suppose, ample store of pro'risions on the 
backs of its camels. 

Again, the two millions remain twelve 
months at a time in one most desolate spot, 
and wander forty years in the dry and vfoary 
land. Whereas the caravan merely passes 
through in a few days at the most. 

LasUy, the Israelites had, according to the 
story, vast multitudes of cattle, which had to 
be sustained in the desert without mlraculotts 
help. But the caravan has no flocks or herds, 
and travels with camels, which can go for 
weeks without 'water. 

(v) * But, among these considerations, it is 
important to observe what indications there 
may be of the mountains of Sinai having ever 
been able to furnish greater resources tlmn at 
present. These indications are well summed 
up by Rirnni.’ 

Ans. Whatever they may be, they cannot 
do away with the plain language of the Biblo 
already quoted, which shows that the general 
character of the dmrt was os delate and 
barren then as now. 

(vi) ‘ There is no doubt that the vegetation 
of the wodys lias considerably decreased, lii 
part, this w'ould be an inevitable effect of tlie 
violence of tlie winter-torrents. The trunks 
of palm-trees washeil up on the shore of tho 
Dead Sea, from which the living tree has n<»w 
for many centuries disappear^, show what 
may have been the devastation produced among 
these mountains, whore the flooda, especially 
in earlier times, mxist have been violent to a 
degree iinknown in Palestine; whilst the 
peculiar cause, tho impregnation of wilt, 
which has preserved the vestiges of the older 
vegetation there, has here, of course, no exist¬ 
ence. The traces of such destruction were 
pointed out to BuRCKiiAnDT on the eastern 
side of Mount Sinai, os having occurrod withii^ 
half a century before his visit; also to Wei.l- 
CTED, as having occurred near Tur in 18o2.’ 

Am. That palm-trees are found, washe*! up 
on the shores of the Dead Sea, into which 
they found their way, no doubt, from the river 
Jordan, gives surely no sliadow of ground for 
believing that such trees, or any other, grew 
In the wilderness of Sinai. Dean Stakley 
himself writes of the Dead Sea, p.2f)3,— 

‘ Strewn along Its desolate margin, He tho 
most striking memorials of this last conflict 
of life and death,—tranks and branches of 
trees, torn downfrom tho thickets of tho river- 
jungle by the violence of the Jordan, thrust 
out into the sea, and thro'wn up again by its 
waves.’ 

It does not appear why the floods are sup¬ 
posed to have b«n more violent in earlier 
times than now. But, supposing that they 
were, and much more violent than in Pales- 
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tine, and that Bubckhahdt and Wbllstkd 
saw the traces of the devastation caused by 
them, it is notorious that the flood of one 
year, by the deposit which it leaves, rather 
assists than otherwise the vegetation of the 
next year, A few trees may be washed away; 
but the general verdure, which concerns most 
the present question of the cattle, would be 
promoted by a heavy fall of rain. 

(vil) ‘ In fact, the same result has followed 
from the reckless waste of the Bedouin tribes 
—reckless in destroying, and careless in re¬ 
plenishing. A fire, a pipe, lit under a grove 
of desert trees, may clear away the vegetation 
of a whole valley.... Again, it is mentioned 
by BuprHLL, that the acacia trees have been 
of late years ruthlessly destroyed by ^ the 
Bedouins for the sake of chaflboal; esp^ially 
since they have been compelled by the Pasha 
of Egypt to pay a tribute in charcoal, for an 
assault committed on the Mecca caravan in 
the year 1823. Charcoal is, in fact, the chief 
—perhaps, it might be said, the on/y—traffic 
of the peninsula. Camels are constantly met, 
Ibaded with this wood, on the way between 
Cairo and Suez. And, as this probably has been 
carried on to a groat degree by the monks of 
the convent, it may account for the fact, that, 
whereas in the valleys of the east(^ cluster 
this tree abounds more or less, yet in the 
central cluster itself, to which modem tradi¬ 
tion certainly, and geographical considera¬ 
tions probably, point as the mountain of the 
‘ burning thornand the scene of the building 
of the Ark and all the utensils of the Taber¬ 
nacle, from this very wood, tberq is now not a 
single acacia to be seen.' 

Ans. It is possible that the Arit may have 
been made of the wood of this acacia, of 
which the Hebrews may have found a few 
trees in the desert. But it is certainly a very 
noticeable fact, that ‘ not a single acacia ’ is 
now to be seen in the very region, where, ac¬ 
cording to the story, notmerely the Ark, with 
the vessels of the Talwraacle, but the Tabw- 
nacle itself, was built, with its forty-eight 
boards of shittim (acacia) wood, each 10 
cubits by H cubit, that is, 18J ft. long by 2J 
ft. broad, E.xxxvi.20-D0, It may be dotibted 
if the ‘probable’ labours of the monks,in 
burning charcoal during late years, arc enough 
to account for suAi a complete disappearance 
of the tree. In Natal, trees of this kind arc 
cut down for firewood; and, by wasted 
or exce^lve cutting, a piece of good bt^h* 
land may bo stripped of all the tre^, which 
are fit for such a purpose. But there will stUl 
remain a multitude of young trees and small 
saplings, which have q>rung up from the seed 
shed by the old ones, and have not been cut 
down. l)ecause utterly useless as f^wood. 

Besides, the destruction of trees would not 
affect directly the growth of grass, on which 
the flocks and herds depended in the case of 
the Israelites, however (as Dean Stanley 
suggests in the next passage) it might, perhaps, 
affect It indirectly, but surely to a very slight 
and almost Inappreciable d^froe, by diminish¬ 
ing the quantity of moisture attracted to the 
land. 

(viii) ‘ If this be so, the greater abundance 
or vegetation would, as is well-known, have 
furnished a greater abundance of water; and 
this again would react on the vegetation, 


from which the means of subsistence would 
be procured.’ 

Ans. The general answer to the above Is, 
that the Bible speaks of the desert in exactly 
the s^e terms as those, which would even 
now be used to describe it. Especially, the 
extreme scarcity of water is ext>re^y noticed. 
It is plain.therefore, that the removal of a few 
acacias has not materially chan^ the face 
and character of the coun^. 

(ix) ‘ How much may be done by a careful 
we of such water and snch soil as the desert 
supplies, may be seen Uy the only two spots, 
to which, now, a dili^&t and provident at¬ 
tention is paid, namely the g^ens at the 
'IVolls of Moses, underihe care of the French 
and English agents from Suez, and the gardens 
in the valleys of Jebel Musa, under the care of 
the Greek monks of the convent of St. Cathe¬ 
rine. Even so late as the seventeenth century, 
if we may trust the expression of Mokcokyb, 
the Wady-cr-Bahah, in front of the convent, 
now entirely bare, was a vast green plain, 
une grande ^ampagneverte.* 

And so writes Shaw, Travels to (he Holy 
Land, ch.U:— 

* Though nothing (hat can he properly called 
soil is to be found in these parts of Arabia, 
these monks have, in a long process of time 
(N.B.) covered over, with dung and the 
sweepings of their convent, near four acres 
of these naked rocks, which produce os good 
cabbages, salads, roots, and all kinds of pot¬ 
herbs, as any soil and climate whatsoever. 
They have likew^ raised apple, pe^, plum, 
almond, and olive tre®, not only in great 
numbers, but also of excellent kinds. Their 
grasses also are not inferior, either in size or 
flavour, to any whatsoever. Thus this little 
garden demonstrates how far an indefatigable 
industry may prevail over nature.* 

Ans. But the fact, that, in a few favoured 
spots, by great core and industry, and in a 
long process of Hme, * little gardens’ like this 
have been raised, is no proof that in the 
peninsula generally, for forty years, and 
in particular at the foot of Sinai, for 
twelve months together, at a moment's tfotice, 
such an immense body of cattle could have 
been provided with the food and water they 
required. The expression of Monconys, ‘ it 
we may trust it,’ may have reference to the 
‘ thin transparent coating of vegetation,’ of 
which Stanley himself speaks (76). But, 
whatever it may mean, the detert was then, as 
it is now, a ‘ great and terrible wilderness,’ a 
‘ land of drought and of the shadow of death.* 

(x) ‘ And t^t there was, in ancient timra, a 
greater population than at presmit,—which 
would again, by thus furnishing heads and 
hands to oonrider and to cultivate these spots 
of vegetation, tend to increase and preserve 
them,—may be inferred from several indica¬ 
tions. 

‘ The Amalekites, who contested the passage 
of the desert with Israel, wore—if we may 
draw an inference from this very tact, as well 
as from their wide-spread name and power, 
even to the time of Saul and David, and from 
the allusion to them in Balaam’s prophecy, as 
‘ the first of the nations,’—something more 
than a mere handful of Bedouins.' 

Ans. If the Pentateuch be mainly unbia- 
torioal, we can take no account of the power 
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ef tise AmMdtes, as (tescribod in it. In the 
story of Saul’s dealin^r with them, lExr, and 
David's, lS.xxx^ there is nothing to show that 
they -vcTB any other than a powerful Arab 
tribe, between which and Israel there was a 
deadly food. 

Besides, did the Amalekitee Hve «^the desert 
of ^nai? On the oontarary, <we hare the 
eacpree s statanent oi the Prophet, that it was 
‘ a land that no man passed tiuroni^, wd 
where no man dwelt,' Jer.ii.6. 

(xi) *The Egyptian o(^)pcar-mines, and 
monmnents, and hiorogiypMcs, in Sorabit- 
el-Khadim and the Wady Mnghareh, imply | 
degree of intercourse between Egypt and the 
peninsula in the euiiest days of Egypt, of 
whi<^ all other traces have ceased.’ 

Am. HilB doee not help to prove in any way 
tiliat two millions of pMjde, wilh their two 
miliioxM of ^he^ and oxen, could have lived 
under Sinai for twelve mont^ and could 
have been maintained fbr forty years in a 
country, which was then described as * a 
desert land, a waste howling wilderness.’ 
Supplies of com were, no doubt, forwarded 
re^larly by the king of Egsrpt for his work¬ 
men ; and they had no vast flocks and herds 
that we know of. 

(xii) *The mined city of Edom, in the 
mountaine east of the Araboh, and the re¬ 
mains and history of Petra itself, indicate a 
tralBo and a population in these remote 
re^na, which now seem to us almc^t inoon- 
oeivahle.’ 

A m. Bean ^anuct hlms^ writes, p. 87 

* The first thing that sfcmck me, in turning 
out of the Arabem, up the defiles that lead to 
Petra, was that we had suddenly Ifft the desert 
Instead of the abeoiute nakedness of the 
Einaitic valley^ we found oureelv^ walking 
on grass, spHni^ed with flowers, and the 
level platfonns on each side were filled with 
sprouting com. And this continue through 
the whole descent to Petra, and in Petra 
itself/ 

He tisewhere describes Petra, p.9i, as * an 
oasis of vegetation in the desert hills.* 

There was a reason, tbffi^ore, for Petra 
maintaining a certain amount of population 
In former days, as it might do now, which 
does not exist for the valleys of Binai. But, 
even then, Petra had no population to support 
like that of Israel, and no sneh multitudinous 
fkxsks and herds. 

(xiii) * And even much later times, extoid- 
ing to the sixth and seventh centuries of our 
era, exhibit signs both of movements and 
habitations, which have long a^ c^sed, such 
as the writings of Christian pilgrims on the 
rocks, whethCT in the Sinaitic character, in 
Greek, or in Anddc, as well as the numerous 
remains of oells, gardens, chapels, and 
churches, now desert and mined, both in 
the neighbourhood of Jebel Musa aaoA 
Serbal.’ 

Am. But the fact of a few thousand pil¬ 
grims paying a passing visit to such places, 
bringing, probably, supplies of food with 
them, <»* of a numb^ of monks and hermits 
contriving to live in the neighbourhood of 
one or two favoured spots, avails little to 
show how Israel could have lived niidm' Sinai 
itself for so many months together, with 
such immmse flocks and he^ or how 


they oonld have marched to and fro in the 
perdn8ala,frQm station to station/ioumeylng 
‘by day or by night, when the cloud was 
taken up,’ and aoMing in th^ tents, ‘ whe* 
thffi it were two days, or a month, or a 
yeax,' when the cloud mted, N.ix.l8>^, 
but finding all along the necessary supplies of 
food, and wood, and water, for themselves 
and their caUle. The pilgrims and hermits 
needed only to find th^ own scanty fare: 
they had no flocks and herds as the Israelites. 

Dean SrANi,EY adds in ocmclusion,—* It 
mmit be oonf^aed tiiat none of these changes 
solve the difBcnlty, ^ugh they may mitigate 
its foroe. But th^, at leart, hdp to meet it: 
and they must under any circumstances be 
borne in mind, to modify the imago, which 
we form to ourselves, of what rnnst have 
always been—as it is emn thus cmrly de¬ 
scribe to be-~-‘ a great and terrible wiideiv 
ness.' 

77. X iisTe the more closelj examined 
and carefully weighed the above argu¬ 
ments, because we may be certain that, 
by so able and earnest an advocate, 
every thing has been said, that well 
could be said, to make it in any way 
credible, that the means of support 
could have been found for so large a 
body of cattle in the peninsula of Sinai, 
without a special miracle, of which the 
Bible says nothing. The reader will 
be able to judge for himself to what 
these arguments really amount, even 
when most fully and fovourably stated. 

78. But it may be well now to quote 
one or two passages from other writers, 
which yet more plainly develope the 
absolnte barrenness of this wild and 
desolate region, as it now appears, and 
as, we have every ground from the 
Bible itself to believe, it must then 
have appeared also. 

In miiUer, when the whole of the upper 
Sinai is deeply covered vHth enow, and many of 
the passes are choked up, the mountains of 
Hoses and Saint Catherine are often inac- 
osesible. Hr. Eaxavkult, who oscciidcd 
them in the month of February, found a 
great deal of snow, and the ascent was severe. 

* It is difllcult,’ he says, ‘ to imagine a scene 
more desolate and terri^, than timt which is 
dificov«g:ed ftom the summit of Sinai. A 
haze limited the prospect, and, except a 
glimpse of the sea in one Erection, notliing 
was within sight but snow, hu^ peaks, and 
crags of naked granite.' Of the view from 
Mount Saint Catl^rlne, he says, ‘ The view 
from hence is of the same kind, only much 
mmre extensive than from the top of Sinai. 
It commands the two gulfs of Akaba and 
Suez; the island of Tiran and the village of 
Tux were pointed out to us; Sinai was far 
below us; ^ the rest, wherever the eye could 
reach, was a vast unldemets, and a conftuton 
of graniU mountedm and valleys destituis 
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uerditre.* Cokdkb’b Modem Traeellert Arabia, 
j>.X69»160. 

79. We have here another qiiestion 
raised which is not eenerally taken 
into consideration at all. The Israel¬ 
ites, according to the story, were under 
Sinai for nearly twelve months together, 
and tliey kept the second PassoTCT 
under the mountain before they left it, 
N.ix.l. As this was in theflrst month 
of the Jewish ecclesiastical year, corre¬ 
sponding to the latter part of March 
and beginning of April, they must 
have passed the whole of the winter 
months under Sinai, and must have 
found it Utterly cold. 

In the mountainous districts it is very cold 
in the winter nights. Sometimes tlie water 
in the garden ot the monastery at Saint 
Ontherino freezes even in February. And, on 
the contrary, in the summer months, the sun 
pours down his rays burning hot from 
heaven, and in reflection from the naked 
rocky precipices, into the sandy volleys. 
UurpELT., quoted in Hesosfbnbkrq’s Ao- 
laam, Clark's Theol. Library, p.sas. 

80. Where, then, amidst the scanty 
vegetation of the neighbourhood, where 
at the present time there seems not to 
grow a single tree fit for firewood,— 
and there is no reason to suppose that 
it was ever otherwise,—did the Israel¬ 
ites obtain supplies of fuel, not only for 
the daily cooking necessities of a 
population like that of London, but 
also for relief against the piercing cold 
of the winter season, or when, as 
Josephus says, Auf.III.vii4, ‘the wea¬ 
ther was inclined to snow ’ ? And 
the cattle,—unless supplied with arti¬ 
ficial food—must they not also have 
peijshed in multitudes from cold and 
starvation under such circumstances? 
We find this to be the case even in the 
fertile colony of Natal, whore in some 
winter, seasons they die from these 
joint causes in great numbers, when 
the grass, though abundant, is dried 
up, and the cold happens to be more 
severe than usual, though not severe 
enough for ice and snow, except in the 
higher districts, and then only for 
a month or six weeks in the year. 

81. If the last quotations describe 
the state of things in the depth of 
■winter, the following, (in addition to 
the words of Ruppeli., above quoted,) 
will convey some idea of the general 


aspect of the country in the height of 
the summer season. It would seem 
that travellers generally choose the 
most favourable season of the year for 
visiting these desert regions. We must 
make due allowance for this fact also, 
in considering even their accounts of 
the desolate barrenness of the whole 
district, with reference to the story told 
in the Pentateuch. 

Bubckhardt visited TJm Sbaomer, the 
loftiest mouctaiji in the paiinsula, and 
writes of the scene as follows. * The devas¬ 
tations of torrents are everywhere vi^le, the 
Bides of the mountains bein^ mit by them in 
numberless directions. The eurface of the 
sharp rocks is blackened t»the Btm ; all ve- 
getaUon isdryand witheiw; and the whole 
scene presents nothing bat ntter desolation 
and hopeless barrenness.’ CoitSEB’s Arodsa, 
p.199. 

He afterwards travelled from the nei^< 
bourhood of Sinai eastward, across the pe- 
ninsula, to the gulf of Akab^ Bnt, be says, 

* the barrenness of this dMrict exceeded any¬ 
thing we bad yet witnessed, ezeepi tomepmrt* 
of (fte deeert of El Tih [that is, the des^ of 
Binai]. The Nubian vmleys m^ht be called 
pleasure-grounds in comparismi. Not the 
Bmallest green leaf could be di^vdred. And 
the thorny mimosa, which retains its verdure 
in the tropical deserts of Nnbia wiUi very 
little supplies of moisture, was here entirely 
withered, and so dry that it caught fire from 
the lighted ashes which fell from our pipes as 

passed.’ Jbid.p.2M. 

Burckuardt also says, Syria^ jp, 
660:— 

1 believe that the population of the entire 
peninsula do^ not exceed 4,000 souls. In 
years of dearth, even this small number is 
sometimes at a loss to find pasturage for 
their cattle. . . . Their herds are scanty, and 
they have few camels. 

82. As to the little spots of greater 
luxuriance, which are found here and 
there in the Sinaitic peninsula, the 
above traveller says of one of them,— 

It affoifls good pasturage in spring, but bas 
no water, and is therefore little frequented bq 
Vie Bedouins; 
and of another,— 

I was told that very good water is found 
at about tiro miles to lie east of this valley; 
anJ of a third,— 

The owners seldom visit this place, except 
in the date-harvest. 

What provision would such as these 
afford for the vast herds and flocks of 
the Israelites, in the drought of summer, 
or in the cold winter season ? 

83. But, indeed, we may form some 
idea of their character, and of the fitness 
of any one of them to sustain even for a 
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8ing;le day sudi a raat multitude of 
cattle, from the following description 
by Bobckhardt of Wady Kyd, ‘ one 
of the most noted date-Talleys of the 
Sinai Arabs.* This valley he entered, 
and pursued its windings, till he came 
in an hour’s time to a small rivulet, 
two feet across and six inches in 
depth, ‘ which is lost immediately below 
in the sands of the Wady' 

It drijM down a granite rock, which blocks 
up the valley, there only twenty paces broad, 
and forms at the foot of the rock a small 
pond, overjdmdowod by trees, with fine ver¬ 
dure on its bankK. The rooin;'which over¬ 
hang it on both aid^, almost meet, and give 
to the whole thoSippearanoe of a grotto, most 
delightful to the traveller, after passing 
through these dreary valleys. . . . Eoyond it 
we continued in the same narrow valley, along 
the rivulet, amidst groves of date, nebek, and 
some tamarisk trees, until [In half an hour] 
we reached the source of rivt^let. The 
contrast of its deep verdure with the glaring 
rock», by which it is closely hemmed in, U 
very eiriking, and shows that, wherever water 
passes in tfa^ districts, however barren the 

groimd, veg^tion islnyariably found. 

^yond the spot, where the rivulet oozes out 
of the ground, vegeiation ceates, and the valley 
widens. . . . Notwithstanding its verdure, 
however, Wady Kyd is an uncomfortable 
halting-place, on account of the great number 
of gnats and ticks, with wbicdi it is infested. 
/6»d.p.218. 

84. Bearing in mind that two millions 
of sheep and oxen, allowing a space of 
three feet by two feet aS standing 
ground for each, would require, when 
packed together as closely as in a pen 
in a cattle-market, nearly 300 acres of 
land, it seems idle to expend more 
time in discussing the question, whether 
these, or a much smaller number, could 
have been supported in the wilderness 
by the help of such wadies as these, 
which a htindred oxen would have 
trampled down into mud in an hour. 

CHAPTER IX. 

THE OF CANAAN : THE NUMBER OF 

FIBSTBORNS. 

86. The Land of Canaan. 

* / xeill tend my fear before thety and trill 
destroy all the ‘people to whom thou thalt come, 
and 1 will make all thine enemiet turn -their 
hacii unto thee. And I will send hornets before 
theey which thdll drive out the Htvitey the Ca>^ 
naaniUy and the Ilittite, from before thee. 1 
will not drive them out from before thee in one 
year, lest the land become desolate^ and the beast 
of the field muUiply against thee. By little and 
little 1 will drive them oidfrom before thee, until 
thou be incr^ued and Mwrit the land.' £. 
zxiii.2S-30. 


The whole land, which was divided 
among the tribeh in the time of Joshua, 
including the countries beyond the 
Jordan, was in extent about 11,000 
squaire miles, or 7,000,000 acres. 
(Kitto’s Geogr. of the Holy Land, 
Knight’s series, p.7.) ^And, according 
to the story, this was occupied by 
more than two millions of people. 

86. Now the following is the extent of 
the three English agricultural counties 
of Norfolk, Suffolk, and Essex, with tlie 
population according to the census of 
1851: — 

Acres. Top. intS.tl. 
Norfolk contains. 1,354,301 . . 442,714 

Suffolk .... 947,681 . . 837,21.5 

Essex. 1,060,649 . . 369,318 

3,362,.531 1,149,247 

By doubling the abqve results, we 
find that these counties of England 
were, at that time, about as thickly 
peopled as the land of Canaan would 
have been with its population of Is¬ 
raelites only, without reckoning the 
aboriginal Canaanites, who already 

filled the land. And surely it cannot he 
said that these three Eastern Counties, 
with their flourishing towns and in¬ 
numerable villages, are in any danger 
of lying ‘ desolate,’ with the beasts of 
tho field multiplying against the human 
inhabitants. 

87. But, perhaps, a still better com¬ 
parison may be instituted with a coun¬ 
try, which resembles in mai^ respects, 
in its natural features and other cir¬ 
cumstances, the state of Canaan in 
those early days. The colony of Natal 
has an extent of 18,000 square mjles, 
and a population, white and black iii- 
cluaad, probably not exceeding 200,000 
altogether. This population i.s, of 
course, very scanty, and tho l^d will 
allow of a much larger one. Yet the 
human inhabitants are perfectly well 
able to maintain tlieir ground against 
the beasts of the field. And, in fact, the 
lions, elephants, rhinoceroses, and hip¬ 
popotami, which once abounded in the 
country, have long ago disappeared. 
Leopards, wild boars, hymnas, and 
jackals are killed occasionally in the 
bush. But many a Whiteman may have 
lived for years in the colony, as I have 
done, and travelled about in all parts of 
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it, without seeing or hearing one. But 
the population of the land of Canaan, 
(2,000,000 inhabitants within less than 
12,000 square miles, equivalent to 
3,000,000 within 18,000 square miles,) 
wotUd have been fifteen times as thick 
as that of Natal, (200,000 within 
18,000 square miles,)—and this, with¬ 
out reckoning the old inhabitants, ‘ seven 
nations, greater and mightier, than, 
Israel itself, D.iv.38,vii.l,ix.l,xi.23. 

88. The Number of PiEST-BOBlrs. 

* All the first-born males, from a month old, 
and npaards, of those that were numbered, were 
Vl,iTs: N.lii.43. 

Let Its see what this statement im¬ 
plies, when treated as a simple matter 
of fact. For this purpose 1 quote the 
words of Dr. Kurtz, who strenuously 
maintains the traditionary view of the 
strict historical veracity of the Penta? 
tench. 

If there were 600,000 males of twenty years 
and upwards, the whole number of males 
may l»e reckoned at yno.ooo, [ho elsewhere 
reckons 1,000,000,] in which case there wonld 
l>e only one first bom to forty-tvo [forty-four] 
jnalcs. In other words, the number of boys 
in every family must have been on the 
average of the Old Covenant, 

iii.p.200. 

This will be seen at once if we con¬ 
sider that the rest of the 900,000 males 
were not first-borns, and, therefore, 
each of these must have had one or 
other of the 22.273 as the first-born 
of his own family,—except, of course, 
any cases where the first-born of any 
family was a daughter, or was dead, of 
which wc shall speak presently. 

39. And these were not the first-bom 
on X\\o father s side, as Michaelis sup¬ 
poses, so that a man might have many 
wives and many children, but only one 
first-boja, as tvas the case with Jacob 
himself; They are expressly stated to 
have been the first-born on the mother's 
side—‘ all the first-born that openeth 
the matrix,’ N.iii.l2. So that, ac¬ 
cording to the story in the Pentateuch, 
everg mother of Israel must have had 
on the average forty^two so7is ! 

90. How then is this difficulty to be 
explained ? Kuhtz says:— 

‘Wo must enquire whether there are no 
other means—(than that suggested by Mi- 
OHAEUs, which the Scripture ^viU not allow, 
as Kuut 2 admits,—) oi explaining the fact, 


that, on an average, there WM only one first¬ 
born to forty-two mkles.* 

And Kuetz is bold enough to say, 

* There are plenty;' and proceeds to 
state them as follows. 

(i) ‘ The first Is tlm rarity of polygamy, 
which lessened the proportion of tlm firstr- 
bom.’ 

Ans. Kuhtz moans to say that, if poly¬ 
gamy had prevailed among them, the diffi¬ 
culty would have been enormously increased, 
and, as he says himself, ‘render^ perfectly 
colossal.’ For, in that case, if a man had had 
four wives, and had had children by each of 
them, ho must have had on the average forty- 
two sons by-:£ach. So, then, the rarity of 
polygahiy, (which, indeed, Kurtz assumes 
without proof,) does not at all help to laten 
the difficulty already existing in the in¬ 
credible statement, that every mother in 
Israel had, on the average, forty-two male 
children. 

(ii) ‘ A second is the large number of chil¬ 
dren to W'hom the Israelitish mothers gave 
birth.* 

Ans. Tills, again. Is assumed withont 
proof, or, rather, directly in ttie face of 
all the facts which are given us, by which to 
judge of the size of the Hebrew families. We 
have no reason whateVer to suppose, from the 
data which we ^d in the Pentateuch, that 
the mothers of Israel were prolific In any un¬ 
usual degree. Wo read of one, two, three, 
Ac. sons, just os in ordinary familiee, occa¬ 
sionally of six or seven, once of ten, G.xlvt. 
*J1, but not of an average of ten, or fifteen, or 
twenty. The average in G.xM is five sons, 
and in E.vi it is thr^. And, as regards 
daughters, all the indications are againsA their 
being os num^ous even as the sons. Jacob 
had only one daughter, G.xlvi.lr5; A£her had 
only one, G.xlvi.l7; Amram had only one, N. 
xxvi.r>9; Zolophehad had five, but no sons, N. 
xxvi. 33. 

(iii) * Thinlly, the constantly recurring ex¬ 
pression, ‘ Every first-born that openeth the* 
womb,’ warrants the-conclusion, that the- 
first-born of the father was not reckoned, 
unless he was also the first-bom of the* 
mother.’ 

A ns. This would only apply to a very small 
number of cases, where a man bad married a 
woman, who ha<i bonio children before ho 
married her, and who bod, therefore, been a 
widow or a harlot. 

But, in point of fact, it does not affect th& 
present question at all. The woman’s first¬ 
born will still have been numbered, whoeror 
the father was. And the result is, as before, 
that there arc reckoned only 22,278 firs^borr, 
sons of all the mothers o£ Israel, after one or 
other of whom the other males must all bo 
ranged in their respective families, (except, 
as before, cases, W'hcare the first-bom of a 
ftunily was either a female or was dd^,) so 
that each mother must have hod on the 
average forty-two song. 

(iv) * Fourthly, it leads also tothestiH mmo 
important assumption, that, if the first-bom 
was a daughter, any son, that would be bom 
afterwards, would not bo reckoned at aU 
among the first-borns. Now statistical tables 

D 
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Omw that pt» fiise-bo^ia m^^freqaenlOj a 
temaJe t^idk a malow* 

^fu. Bttb^ the caae of the Hebrews, uccor- 
rtfag to tiw story in tbe Peatatouch, (whatr 
ev^ may be the case generauy,)the ftrst-boni 
was mach more frequently a male than a 
female. We have ti^ iustmioes of Abraham, 
and Isaac, and Jacob, and Jacob's tweh'o 
sons, (exc^t Asdier who had a daufrbtcr 
before goinjr into Ejrypt. and elio map ha%'c 
been his tlrst-bom in each of which 

tiie first'bom was a male. Amram's first- 
bom, indeed, was a dmigbter, and Zdophehod 
had only daoghters. ^ far, howevcT. ns we 
have any data to guide ns, we should bt' ]t)s> 
tifiedin assuming tla^ the number the find- 
bom malcsfar exceeded that of the females. 

But let tifi suppose that tbw were ev^^i etiunl 
in number.—-that, in short.^wddes the 2*2.273 
fii^-bom males, these were idso 22,273'first- 
bom females. Thk. howwer, will iwt by 
•uy means {ret rid of, or at all diminltdi, the 

entlal difhcnlty of the question now before' i 

: it aill only change the form of it. For ,' 
having imw brought in tho idea of the 
daughters, we must lumember that, if tlim- 
were 900,000 [1,000,000] males, there must 
have been about as many females. And 
4AM^ first-bom children among a population 
of 1,800,000, would imply that etu^h mother 
had, OB the average, forty<two childnn, as 
befcoe, but twenty^me sons and twenty -one 
daughter. - , 

(▼) * Lastly, such of the ftrst-bom, as w«v 
tbcmsclveB beads of 'fimibes, were not reck¬ 
oned at all as firat-bom, who had to be re¬ 
deemed, but only their sons.* 

An«. This XB a pore assumption, and un- 
wanuated anything that is found in the 
S cr ip t a r e. The command in K.lii.4i> is this, 

* If tunbv ail the first-born of males, from 
a month did and upward,’ Hence. say.» 
Kijkts, very lastly, * if thste had been ani 
age, beyond wtich the numbering was nr>t to 
go, [or, we may add, any class of prrson«, 
such as heads of families, who ■were to be ex¬ 
cepted from It,] it wonld undoalitcdly ha\e 
been mentioned bare. But there is nothing 
of the hind.’ 

Have we any reaacm to suppose that the first¬ 
born son of an Egyptum was exrnipt from 
death, becauas he aas the head of a family *=* 
He vras the first-bom to his father, and thm'- 
fore died, acx»rding to the story in Kxodiis, 

* ftum the ftrst-bom of Pharaoh that sat on 
biq throne, onto the fintt-bom of the 

that was in the dungeon,' so that ‘ there wa* 
not a house where there was not one dead.’ 
E.xii 

Besides, there is one fact, which aewafl 
by itself to imply that the 22473 flrst-lwmo 
were intended to include aJi the finrt-bom 
mates of sdl ag<»t, whettier married men and 
heads of families or not, m. this, that tb«' 
22.000 mate Invites, tt/ all ag«s ami romtOion*, 
‘from a month oM and upward,' whotlier 
heads of fmnllies or not, were scbi^tuted for 
22,009 of the first-lxims ‘ from a month old 
and upward,’ the remaining 273 first-borns 
being rodeemed with money, 

91. Thuanot one of Kuetz's 'many 
ways' of reUeving this dtffieully is 


really of any use whatever for that 
purpose. There is, indeed, one point, 
though he has not noticed it, which 
might help slightly to dimimsh it. In 
some fainiUes the first-bom may have 
died before the numbering; some,too, 
who wjBr© bom about tho time of tlie 
birth of Moses, iiu^ ha\i' been killed 
by tlie order of Hiaraoh. And. if all 
those, who may have thus died, be 
reckoned with the 22.273, the propor¬ 
tion of tho remaining males, to ho 
plneed under each of the first-born, 
uill be somewhat altered. Still, we 
cannot suppose any uuusnal mortality 
of this kind, without checking, in tho 
name degree, the increase of the pctiple. 
JiCt u*«, however, reckon that one out 
of four first-homs died, so that instead 
of 44,646 first-borns, male and female, 
there would have been, if‘all had 
lived, about 60,000. But even this 
niimb<T of first-borns, for u pcpulatiou 
of 1,800,000, wonld imply that each 
mother had on tho a>er!ige tliirty chil¬ 
dren, fifteen sons and tiftixm daughters. 
Besides which, the number of motkrrs 
must ha^o been tlu* wime as that of 
the iir^yf-f/orns, male and female, in¬ 
cluding albo any that had died Hence 
lliere would have been only 60,000 
child-bearing women to 600,000 men, 
so that only about one man in ten had 
a wife or children ! 

92. By thin lime, surely, great doubt 
muM have arisen, in the minds of most 
readers, as to the historical xeracity of 
some considerable portions of the Ben- 
t.ituich. That doubt, 1 l>elie\e, will 
be confirmed into certainty, wh< n if w 
seen lO follow, as a direct C 0 U 8 C‘quenee 
from the dtfta of the Pentateuch itself 
that there could not have b<*en any 
Kueh pop^utiou as this, to oomp out of 
Egypt,—in other words, that tiie chil¬ 
dren of Israel, at the time of the 
I^todus, if only we attend carefully to 
the distinct statements of the narra¬ 
tive, could not possibly have amounted 
to two millions,- that, in fact, tho 
whole lx>dy of warriors could not liave 
be(*n two thousand. 

In order, however, to ahow this more 
cftarly, we must first premise a few 
considerations, which are set forth in 
the following chapter. 
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CHAETEE X. 

nil! SOJODKNINO IS BOYPT, AND THE 
BiODnS Ilf THE FOOBTH OBKEUATIOH. 

93. The SojoniotiNO in Egypt. 

‘ JV'mr fhe tnjouming of the chUdrtn Ctf Jeraelt 
who dwelt in Jlgt/pt, woe/our hundred and thirty 
ytntri.' £.xii.4(). 

The question, which we have here to 
consider, is this,—To what ‘ sojourning’ 
do tlie shove words refer? Do they 
ri fi.T to that of Jacob and his descen¬ 
dants in the hind of EgJT*- °T *•' 
the entire sojourning of them and their 
forefatliers, Ahndiam and Isaac, ‘ in a 
•strange land,’ both in Canaan and 
Et.'y()t, from the time when the promise 
of old was given to Abraham, and hfli 
‘ sojourned in the land of promise, i 
in a .strange country.’ Heb.xi.9? 

91. Tlie verse above quotetl, as it. 
stand.s in the K. V., does not decide the | 
question. But there is evidently some- 
1 hing unusual and awkward in the man¬ 
ner, in which the phrase, ‘ who dwelt in 
JCgypt,’ enters into the above passage. 
And, in fact, the original words woidd 
Iw more nnt iirally translated, (as in the 
Vulgate, Chald., Syr., and Arab. Ver¬ 
sions,)— 

‘ttte sojourning ot the chtMren of Israel, 
trhiih they sojourned in Egypt,'—^ 
hut for the serious difficulties which 
would thus arise. 

9.'). In the first place, St. Paul, re¬ 
ferring t^^thc covenant, that was 
confirmifl^Bforc of God’ unto Abra¬ 
ham, says,— 

‘Tlie J.aw, which was ,four hundred and 
thirty yean after, oaniiot dimumul it.’ Qal. 
iii.17. 

It is plain, then, that St. Paul in this 
passage dates the beginning of the four 
hundr<4 and thirty yciirs, not from the 
going down into Egypt, hut from the 
time of the promise made to Abraham. 

96. Again, in E.vil6-2Q, wo have 
given the genealogy of Moses and 
Aaron, as follows:— 

* Those are tlio namos of the sons of Levi, 
ajxwrdins (o their generstiuns, Gershon, aiid 
goliath, and Merari. And the iffors o, the /(fr 
e/ tern mrr a hundred thirty and teem years.' 

‘And the sons of Kohath, Axnrom, and Izhar, 
and Hotaon, and Uxsiel. And the years et^he 
tife of Kohaih vxre a hundred thirty and three 
yeare.' 

‘And Amram took him JonhJwdni.s^thTf'e 


sister, to wifef and sbe ban hln^ A«on and 
Moses. And the yeare yf lifg of Amram 
were a hundred thirty and teeen yeare.' 

Now suppomng that Eohath was 
only an infant, when broi^ht down 
by his fiither to Egypt with Jacob, 
G.xlvi.ll, and that he begat Amram 
at the very end of his life, when 133 
years old, and that Amram, in like 
manner, begat Moses, when he was 
137 years old, still these two numbers 
added to 80 yfrars, the a^ of Moses 
at the time of the Exodus, E.vii.7, 
would only amount to 350 yeare, instead 
of 430. 

97. Once more, it is stated in the 
above jsissago, that ‘ Amram took him 
Joehebi d, his father’s si.ster,’—Kohath’s 
sister, and therefore, Levi’s daughter, 
— ‘ to wife.’ And so also we read, — 

‘ Tile name of .Amnun’s wife was Jochebed, 
fhe daughter o/ Levi, whom {her mother) bare to 
him IB Egypt.' N.xxvi.5S. 

Now Levi was one year older than 
.Judah, and was, therefore, 43 years 
old (18), when he went down with 
Jacob into Egypt; and wc are told 
at/ovc that he was 137 years old, when 
he (lied. Levi, therefore, must have 
lived, according to the stoiy, 94 years 
in Egypt. Making here again the 
extreme supposition of his begetting 
Joclielied in the last year of his life^ 
.she may have been an infant 94 yeans 
after the migration of Jacob and his 
sons into Egj-pt. Hence it follows 
that, if the sojourn in Egypt was 430 
years, Moses, who was 80 years old at 
the time of the Exodus, must have been 
Iwm 350 years after the migration into 
Kgypt, wlien his mother, even on the 
above extravagant supposition, would 
have been at the veiy least 256 years 
lid! 

98. It is plain, then, thatthe 430 years 
are meant, as 8t. Paul understood, to 
be reckoned from the time of the call 
of Abraham, when he yet lived in the 
land of Haran. Thus, reckoning-25 
years from his leaving Haran, G.xu.4, 
:o the birth of Isaac, xxi.5,—60 years to 
the birth of Jacob, xxv.3^—ISO ^-ears 
to the migration into Egypt, xlvii.S,— 
wo have 215 years of sojourning ta Out 
(and uf Canaan, leaving just the same 
length oi time, 215 yeazs,for the stgoum 
' i the iatul of Egypt. 
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W* eondade, tbraefixN, that th« 
translatioir in the English Bible of 
BLaiitO, however awkwardly it reads, 
is ooxrect as it stands, {f the Hebrew) 
words themselves are correct, as they 
appear in all manuscript and printed 
copies of the Pentateuch. 

99. The Septua^^t and Samaritan 
Versions, however, insert a few words, 
which are either a gloss to make the 
meaning of the passage more plain, or 
else^tre a translation of words, which 
existed in those copies of the Hebrew 
Bible, that were used for those Ver¬ 
sions, though they are not found in our 
own. The Vatican copy of the Septua- 
gint renders the passage thus; 

* The eojovumng ot the childreu of lame], 
which the; sojourned is £gj/pl and in Ou land 
of Canaan, was 430 years.* 

The Alexandrian has,— 

* The sojourning of the children of lamcl, 
which Oasi oadMetr/athensojaumed in Egi/fl 
and te Hu land qf exttam, was 430 years.' 

The Samar^m hSa ,— 

* The eojonmlng of the ehOdren of Israel 
and qf their fathers, whhdi they sojourned in 
the land qf Canaan and in Ou laud of Egypt, 
vas iso jtnxa,' 

In feet, during all those 430 years, 
Abraham and his seed were, according 
to the stoiy, sojourning as strangers 
‘ in the land of promise as in a strange 
land,’—in a land which ‘ was not their 
own,’ but for the present ‘ the posses¬ 
sion of the Gentiles.’ 

100. And this agrees also substan¬ 
tially with the promise in G.xv.13-16, 
whi^ is quoted by Stephsk, Acts vii.6: 

* Know of n surety that thy seed shall be a 
stranger, in a land that is not theirs, and shall 
serve tliem, and they shall afflict them, four 
hundred years. And also that nation, whom 
they shall serve, win I judge; and aiterwards 
they shall come ont with great substance. 
And thou Shalt go to thy fathers in |>cacv; 
thou Shalt be buried in a good old age. But 
ta the fourth generation they shall come hither 
again ; for the iniquity of the Amorites is not 
yet fnll.' 

At first sight, indeed, it would seem 
from the above that Abraham's de¬ 
scendants were to be afflicted for 400 
years, in one land, such as Egypt, by 
one nation. But it is certain that they 
were not afflicted, according to the 
story, during aU the time of their so- 
jonto in Eg^t. And hence it appears 
that the time here specified, 400years, 


which th6 'Seed of Abraham’ should 
be sojourners in a strange land, rather 
than to the oppression, which they 
were to suffer during some part of that 
sojourning. They lived os ‘ pilgrims 
and strangers ’ iu the land of Canaan; 
and they ware at times, no doubt, 
much more uncomfortable among the 
people of that land,G.xxvi.lS-21,xxxiv, 
than they were in ECTpt during the 
seventy years while Joseph yet lived 
(103), and, we may suppose, for some 
time after his death. 

We believe, then, that the 400 years 
in the above passage ate meant to date 
from the birth of Isaac, * Abraham's 
seed,’ from which to the Exodus there 
may be reckoned, as in (98), 405, or, 
‘in round numbers, 400, years. 

101. The Exodus in the Foubtu 
Generation. 

Again when it is said, G.xv.lC, ‘in 
the fourth generation they shall coma 
hither again,’ this sei ms to'mean ‘ in 
the fourth generation,’ reckoning from 
the time when they should leave the 
land of Canaan, and go down into 
Egypt. Thus we find M,o.ses and Aaron 
in the fourth generation from the mi¬ 
gration, viz.— 

Jacob Imgat Levi, 

Levi begat Kuhuth, 

Kolmtii begat Amram, 

Amram begat Aaron. 

Or, as Jacob was so aged at the time 
of his descent into Egypt, ami Moses 
and Aaron also, at llie time of the 
Exodus, were advanced iu life beyond 
the military age, wo may reckon trom 
those, as Lt'vi, who went down into 
Egypt in the prime of life; and then 
the generation of Joshua, Eleazar. Ac., 
in the prime of life, will be the fourth 
generation. 

102. Accordingly, if we examine the 
difiSirent genealogii-sof remarkable men, 
which are given in various places of 
the Pentateuch, we shall find that, os a 
rule, the contemporaries of Mosos and 
Aaron are descendants in the third, 
and those of Joshua and Eleazar in 
Mm fourth, generation, from same one 
or the sons, or adtdt grandsons, of 
Jacob, who went down with him into 
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lat G«n. 

Snd. 0«n. 

Srd Gtn. 

stn Otn. 

Sth Ofa. 


Uvi . . 

. Kohath 

Amram 

Moses 



E.vl.16,18,20 

Levi . • 

. Kohath 

Amram 

Aaron 



E.vil6,18,S0 

Levi. . 

. ISohoth 

Vzziel 

SHshad 


* • 

Ii.x.4. 

Levi. , 

. Eohath 

Viziei 

Elzaphon 



L.Z.4. 

Levi ; . 

. Kohath 

Izbar 

Korah 



K.xrtl. . 

Beubon. 

. Pollu 

Ellab 

Batban 



N.xxvi,7-9. 

Beuben. 

. Falla 

EUab 

Ablram 



K.xxvi.7-9. 

Zarah . 

. Zabdi 

Garmi 

Actum 



Jo.vil.1. 

Fharez . 

. Hezron 

Segnb 

Jalr 



lCh.iL21,22. 

Levi. . 

. Kohath 

Amram 

Aaron 

Elmar 

Fhischas 

E.vi.93,25. 

Fharez • 

. Hezron 

Bom 

Ammioadab 

Elisheba 


E.vi.23. 

Fhorez . 

, Hezron 

Bam 

Amminadab 

Kahsbon 


Buthiv.16,19 

Phorez . 

• Hezron 

Caleb 

Uur 

Uri 

Bezaleel 

lCh.U.18-20. 


103. Again, we are told that the 
children of Machirtheson ofManasseh, 
were brought up upon Joseph’s knees, 
G.1.23. Hence, as Joseph was SOyears 
old, when Jacob came down to Egypt 
(18, note), and died at the age of 110, 
G.1.22, having lived, therefore, 71 years 
after that event, we may assume that 
Machir’s son, Gilead, was bom about 
70 years after the migration, and wc 
read of his grand^on^ Zclophchad, 
whose daughters came to Moses for 
land, at the end of the wanderings, and 
who died in the wilderness, N.ixvii.1-3. 

101 . It is true that in iCh.vii.20-27 
we have one remarkable exception to the 
above rule, where we find the genealogy 
of Joshua given as follows:— 

* And the son.V't Ephrftim,—Shuthelah, and 
Bored his son, and Tahath faisson, and Eladah 
hi3 son, and Tahatl^hisson,andZal>ad his son, 
and Shnthelah Ids son, and Ezer, and Eleacl, 
whom,tlie men of Gath, that M'er<i bora In that 
land, {dear, because thev came doam to take 
na-ay their cattle. And Ephraim their father 
moiimo<) many days, and his hrcUiren come 
to comfort him. And a'hen he went in unto 
Ids wife, she conceived and bare a son, and 
he cdllcil his name Berioh, because it went 
evil with his bouse. And his daughter was 
Shcrah, who built Beth-horon the nether, and 
tlie upiJcr. and Uzzon*Sherah. And Ilephah 
his son, and llesbeph, and Telah his son. and 
Tahan his son, I^uidan his son, Ammihud his 
son, EliHlioma his son. Nun bis son, Jchoehui^ 
his son.' 

Here then, apparently, Joshua is 
given in the ninth generation from 
Epliraim, or the tenth from Joseph. 

105. Upon this I would first remark 
as follows:— 

(i) This Is an exception to the mlc, which 
prevails universally In the Pentateuch. 

(il) IVe are not here conoorned wltti the 
books of Chronicles, (widch, as ill commenta¬ 
tors will admit, were certainly composed (tfftr 
the Captivity^) bat with tbo narrative lu the 
Pentut^h and book of Jo^iia, and mast 
abide by the data which they furnish. * 
(iii) The book of Chronicles itself exhibits 
the rule of the Pentateuch in all other coses, 
as lu that of Moses and Aaron, vi.i -d, Korah, 


vi.87,88, Achan, ii.4,0,7, Kahsbon, bL9,lQ, 
Bezaleel, ii.ia,20. Jalr, 11.21,«. 

It is strange, then, that in this single In¬ 
stance of Jo^ua there should be so remark¬ 
able a variation fmm the general role. 

106. Let. us now, however, examine 
more closely this statement in the book 
of Chronicles. 

Since Joseph ' saw Ephraim’s children of 
the third generation,' G.1.2d, Telah, one of 
these, may have been bom about seventy years 
after the migration into Egypt (103). 

Wc have no express stat^ent of the age of 
Joshua at‘the time of the Exodus. But we 
may suppose it to have been about the saiiM 
as that of Caleb, the sonof. Jephnsneh, with 
whom he is so often coupM ; and Caleb was 
forty years old, when sent to qjy the laud at 
the end of the first year after the Exodus, 
Jo.xiv.7. Wc may, thcjcfore, adopt the esti¬ 
mate of JosEi'iU’S, Anr.V.L29, who reckons 
that the age of Joshua was /orty-Jwe at the 
time of the Exodus. This will agree well 
with the fact, that, shortly after leaving 
Eg)'pt, while still young enough to bo the 
‘minister’ or servant of Moses, E.xxiv.lS, 
be was old enough also to oomznand the 
of Israel when fighting with Amalek, £.xrll« 
9,10. 

Hence, since the Exodus took place 215 years 
at most after the migration into Egypt, there 
must have intervene between the birth of 
Telah and that of Joshua 215—70-*4.'i, that ia, 
100 years; so that, according to the Chronicler, 
there must have been nr complete gencra- 
tiona in 100 years, w'hich is hardly credible. 

Again, according to the Chronicler, * Eli- 
sbaina, Uio son of Ammihud,’ was the grand- 
father of Joshua. But ‘ Eliahama, tbo son of 
Ammihud,’ was himself the captidn of the 
host of Ephraim, N.ii.lS, about a year after 
his ffrantUon, Joshua, commanded Um 
whole Hebrew force which fought with Ama¬ 
lek, £.xvii.8-16, which also is hardly credll^ 

107. But in troth, the account of 
; Joshua's descent in ICLvu appears to 

be very perplexed and contradictory. 

Thua in e.24, we are told that ^hnum’a 
daughter built three vlUagea in the land Of 
Canaan. If suppose to mean that tha 
desrendanU of Ephndm’e danghtcr, after the 
conquest in the time of Joehoa, dkl this, yet 
in r.22,28, we have this strange fact ata^, 
that Bphr^m himself, after the slaughter by 
the men,of Oi^ of his descendants in tiM 
menfh generation,* mouniad many days,* and. 
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tben tiuarted aifain, «nd had « mu, Berlah, 
who w«0 Um AiMe^or ttf Jo^uA! 

ElTfo ronarks upon this pointy Jliit. of 

* It is impoesiUe that Ephraim dlould have ' 
been.then ^veto moiiraovcs'thestft^mt^ Rcno- j 
ration of hto descendants. Kead * Zabad ’ for 
* Ephnim/ and all becomes intelligible.’ | 

Tbii« is, of course,mereconjeotnrc« and it! 
does not by any mcane di^x>8e of the difficulty: 
for. by this correction, a# a little oonsideration 
will show, Jo^ua will be made a dewx'ndant 
in the sevenieruth genoution from Joseph, to 
assooiote with Eleazar hi tho/«»uHA generation 
f]t>in Levi. 

BsRTHKan snjfgeBta that the whole passage 
in r.20. * and B«red his son, and Tahath his 
son, and Elodah his son,' nu^ be parfnlhtticai, 
carrying on the line of the first ^uthdoli, so 
that, omitting this paxedttbesis. tho wonlK 
would run, ’ a^ the sons of Bphraiiu-^Shu* 
theiah. and Eaer, and Elead,* Lc.^ in which 
case Ezer and Elead, for whom Kphmlui 
•mourned.’ would be <he sons of Ephmiin, 
eUd^ brothers of Beriah, and younger brothers 
of tlw JIni i^utbelah, ini^cad of the tfconih 
But why is not this important son of Ephraim, 
Doriah, the anoestor of so Ulustrimis a per* 
son as Joshua, mentmned in the lL«t of t)u> 
sous of Ephraim whidr is given In the Penta¬ 
teuch its^, N.xxrL8£ ? 

108. Upon thd wliole we arc justified 

in this statement in the lx>uk. 

of Chronicles, about the genealogy of 
Joshua, os in its present form u»ccr< 
tain or erroneona, and as being of no 
consequence at all in refcreuce to the 
question before u&» since it is found in 
a book written more than a thoustind 
years after the time of the Exodus, 
and it stands alone even in that book, 
directly at variance with so many tes¬ 
timonies &om the Pentateuch and from 
the book of Chronicles itself all tending 
to a difi&reut conclnsion. 

109. We believe, then, that the stonr, 
as told in the Pentateuch, intends it 
to be understood— 

(i) that the children of Israel came 
oat of Egypt about 215 years after 
they wont down thither in th« time 
of Jacob,— 

(ii) that they came out in the fourth 
generation from the adults in the prime 
of life, who went down with Jacob. 

But the reader is requested to ob¬ 
serve that HAe second of these conclu” 
sions does not in sny imy depend upon 
the eorrectnees of t& former. 

iriid this is the view Josbpbus, 
wl»tlX.zv.2 

They left Bgypt four hundred and thirls 
ynn after one fnmrfathar Afacaham dome into 


Canaan, but two hundred and fifteen yean 
only after Jaoob removed into Egypt. 

And he says of Mosesv.Awf.lI.ix,6: — 
Abraham woa his ancestor of tho set^nth 
^meretiou. 

And of Joseph, Against Api<>n ,\.^^:— 
Hedied four generations befort* lIo.--os. which 
four generations moke almost 170 yours. 

So, too, Archd. Pratt observes, Sci^ 
enceftnd iSrr^ture, &c.p.7H:— 

It was to Iw In the fourth generation thnt 
his seetlwere to return to Ciuuuin. But 43o, or 
even 4(H), yours is very much longer tlum four 
gfuicrations, and thcivfore mustliiclutlo houio- 
thing besidoe the boiulug«‘ in EgM)t. viz. the 
fojonrning in rwnaan. This pndiction regnnl- 
ingthe •ftuirth gmusrotkm’ won liti»ruily <ul- 
fiUod. Mo«<« and A4 UH)u were sons of JoehelM*4l. 
who was the daughter of Lovi. N.xx\i.-'4). ;i 
text which Incidentally eondrnw «h<- ttuTc-'i- 
nesB of our gcjMvnl oiitlinu. KJpu7«u*. the 
Priest, tiw sou of Aaron, was, therciure, of 
tbe/oKrM generation from Jacob. 

110. From this it will tlnit 

it is impossible that there 8lu>ul»i b;ive 
V)een sinrh a number of tlie penjiU* (-t‘ 
I.«rael in Egj'pt, at tho time of tl:-* 
Exodus, as to nave furniwluHl fioo.ooo 
warrior.s in the prime of life, n piesent- 
iug, at least, two millions of pei*son,. 
of all Jigcs and spxcs,-—that is to wiy. 
it is imjwjssible, if wc U‘ill (ak- tlw doi-.r 
of th*- V'ntcUevch itself in tit ir 
natural vieaningy nml not fun^e iul«» 
them a meaning of our own. 

CIIAPTEK Xr. 

THE XrMBKB OF ISIUEMriCS AT TUB 
TO£E OF THB EXOIlfS. 

111. Iz tho first place, it niu>t be ob¬ 

served, as already nottnl. that, wo no¬ 
where read of any eery lartj''. v 

among the chUdnm of Jacob or tiu ir 
descendants to the time of flu* Ex^uiiis. 
We may suppose, in order to have the 
population aa large a.s jw-siMe, that 
very few died prematurely, and tha! 
those, who were boro, almost all 

and multiplied. But we liaxe no r» n- 
son whatever, looking only at the data 
which are furnished by the P'*nt;ireuc!i 
itself, to assume that they had funiilies 
materially larger than those of tl)e 
present day. Thus we ore told in 
G.xlvi that Reuben had 4 sons. Simeon 
6, Levi 0, Judah 5, Issachar 4. /«d>ubm 
3, Gad 7, Asher 4,'Joseph 2. Bc^amio 
10, Don 1, Naphtali 4. And tho bst 
of tamilics at the end of the X'lxuduH. 



AT THE TIME OE 
as givpn in N.xxvi, so nearly agrees; 
with the list of males in G.xlyi, as to 
proTO that, according to the writer, if 
any more sons were horn, to the sons 
or grandsons of Jacob, after the de¬ 
scent into Egypt, (except in the case of 
Ephraim and Manasseh,) they did not 
survive or did not fructify, so as to be 
reckoned as heads of families. 

112. The twelve sons of Jacob, then, 
as appears from the above, had be¬ 
tween them 53 sons, that is, on the 
average, each. Let us 8uppo.se that 
they increased in this way from gene¬ 
ration to generation. Then in the first 
generation, that of Kohatk, there would 
be 54 males, (according to the story, 
tliere were only 53, or, rather, 61, since 
Er and Onan died in the land of 
Canaan, v.Vl, without Lssue,)—in the 
secund, that of Amravi. 243,—in the 
third, that of Moses and Aaron, 1,01)4. 
—and in the fourth, that of Joshua 
and Mvazar, 4,923; that is to say, 
instead of 600,000 warriors in the 
primi; of life, there could not have 
been 6,000. 

113. Further, if the numbers of ail 
the nndes in the four geni'rations be 
aiided together, (which suppose.s that 
they were all living at the time of the 
E.xodus,) they would only amount to 
6,311. If we even add to thsm? the 
number of the fifth generation, 22,154, 
who would be mostly children, the 
sum-total of males of all generations 
could not, according to tliese data, 
have exceeded 28,465, instead of being 
1 , 000 , 000 . 

114. 13ut in the above we have tacitly 
assumed that each man hud daughters 
as well as sons. There must have 
been females bom in the family of 
Jacob as well as moles; and the 
females must have been as numerous 
as the males, if we are to suppose tliat. 
all the males had families as above. 
‘ Jacob's sons’ wives,’ it is true, are 
spoken of in Ojclvijis, as not being 
out <}f his loins. But, witli the story 
of Isaac’s and Esau’s and Jacob’s mar¬ 
riages before us, we cannot stmposo 
that the wives of the sons of Jacob, 
generally, were more heathens. Judah, 
indeed, took a Canaanitish woman for 
his wife or concubine, Q.xxxviii.2, 
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But we must not infor that all the 
other brothers did likewise, since we 
find it noted, as a special, &ct, that 
Simoon had, besides his other five 
sons, ‘ ShaqI, the son of a Canaanitish 
woman,’ G.xlvi.IO. Joseph, again, 
compelled hy the peculiarity of his 
situation, married an Egyptian lady, 
whom I’haraoh gave him to wife, 
G.»li.45. The other brothers, we majr 
suppose, obtained their wives, as their 
fathers, Isaac and Jacob, did before 
them, from their relations ia Haran. 

11.5. But, however this may have 
been, we must suppose that in Egypt, 
—at all events, in their later days, for 
a hundred ye-ars or more, from the 
time that their afflictions began,—such 
friend.s were not accessible. We must 
conclude, then, that they either took 
a.s wives, generally, Egj'ptian heathen 
women, or else intermarried with one 
amglicr. The former alternative is 
precluded by the whole tone and tenor 
of the narrative. As the object of the 
king was to keep down their numbers, 
it is not to be supposed that he would 
allow them to take wives freely from 
among his own people, or tliut the 
women of Egypt, (at least, those of 
the generation of Amram, which gave 
birth to Mo.ses, and after it,) would bo 
willing, generally, to associate their lot 
with a people so abject and oppressed 
as the Hebrews. Besides, we are told 
expressly that, in childbirth,— 

‘ The Hehrew women were not os the Egyp,- 
tian women.' K.1.10,— 

By which it is plainly implied that 
the wives of the Hebrews were also 
Hebrews. The narrative itself, there¬ 
fore, requires us to suppose that the 
Hebrew families intermarried, and 
that girls, us well as boys, were horn 
to them freely in Egypt. 

116. Yet wo have no ground for sup¬ 
posing, from any data which we find 
in the narrative, that the whole num¬ 
ber of the family was on that account 
increased. On the contrary, Zelopho- 
had Iiad five daughters, but no sons, 
N.xxvii.l; Amram had treo sons and 
one daughter, N.xxvL69; Moses had 
two sons and no daughter, E.iviiL3,4; 
Aaron had four sons and no daughter, 
N.xxvi.60; Izbar, Anuam’s brother, bad 
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ihret sons, E.Ti.21, Ezziel had thret 
8 on^ £.Ti.22, Kor^ had tfatee sons, 
ETi.24, ElgaW had on« son, E.Ti.26. 
In the last four cases ym dannot say 
whether, or not, _ there sKare any 
daughters. But, if we take aU^tho 
families given in Evi.14-26, together 
with the two sons of Moses, we shall 
find, that there are 13 persons, who 
have between them 39 sons, which 
gives an average of 3 sons each. This 
average is « &irer one to take for our 
purpose than the former; because 
these persons lived at all different 
times in the interval, between the 
migration into Egypt and the Exodus. 
We may suppose, also, that the average 
of children is still as large as before, 
or even larger, so that each man may 
have had on the average six children, 
three sons and three daughters. 

117. Supposing, now, the 61 males 
(112) of the jSrsf generation (Kohath’s) 
to have had each <m the average three 
sons, and so on, we shall find the nnm- 

,ber of males in the second generation 
(Amram’s) 153, in the third (Aaron's) 
4.69, and in the fourth (Eleazar’s) 
1,377,—instead of 600,000. 

In fact, in order that the 51 males 
of Kohath’s generation might pro<luce 
600,000 fighting men in Eleazar's, we 
must suppose that each man had 46 
children (23 of each sex), and each of 
these 23 sons had 46 children, and su 
on:—of which prolific increase, it 
need hardly be said, there is not the 
slightest indication in the Bible, ex¬ 
cept, indeed, in the statement of the 
numlier of the first-borns, which has 
been already considered. 

118. Bishop Patrick suggests, (note 
on E.i7,) that the Hebrew women 
might, by 'extraordinary blessing of 
God,' have brought forth ‘ six children 
at a time’! It is plain that he felt' 
very strongly the difiScuIty raised by 
the Scripture statement, and did "not 
consider how this fecundity would 
affect the Hebrew women, as regards 
either the Hrth, or the rearing, of the 
children. 

But the Scripture implies no such 
fecundity among the. Hebrews, either 
in G.ilvi, or in E.vi, in E.i.l9, 
where the midwives say of the Hebrew 


women, ‘they are delivered ere the 
midwives come in unto them ,’—^which 
could hardly have been said, if three or 
more children were often born at a time. 

119. In lCh.ii.34,36, we read that 
Sheehan, a descendant of Judah in the 
ninth generation,— 

‘haU a servaiit, an Kgsptum, whose name 
was Jarha; and Sheshan gave his daughter 
to Jarha his servaut to wife, aud slio bare him 
Altai,'— 

whose descendants are then traced 
down through twelve generation.s, and 
are reckon^, apparently, as Israelites, 
of the tribe of Judah. From this it 
would seem that Hebrew girls miglii 
bo married to foreigners, - we may 
suppose, proselytes,—aud theircliildreii 
would then he reckoned ns ‘children 
of Israel.’ It is obvious that such 
cases would bo comp.arafively ran'. 
But let us suppose that each man had 
six children its in (116), three suns ami 
three daughters, and that even half the 
daughters of Israel were married to 
foreign proselytes,—a most extravagant 
supposition. This would he c<|uivalen( 
to reckoning that each man had on the 
average—not 3 sons, but—4j, as in 
(112). And the total number of war¬ 
riors in the fourth generation, rc.sulting 
from 51 progenitors, would, as before, 
not amount to 5,000. 

120. When, however, we go on fur¬ 
ther to examine into the detail.s of this 
large nmnber of male adults, the re¬ 
sults will be found yet more extra¬ 
ordinary. 

Thus Dan in the first generation baa 
one son, Hushim, G.xlvi.23; and. that 
he had no more born to him in the 
land of Egypt, and, therefore, had onlg 
one son, appears from N.xxvi.42, where 
(he sons of Dan consist of only one 
family. Hence we may reckon l)iat in 
the fourth generation he would hav<‘ 
had 27 warriors t^pscended from him. 
instead of 62,700, as stated in N.ii.26, 
UlUch number is increased to 64,400 in 
fcxvi.43. 

121. In order to have had this num¬ 
ber born to him, we must suppose that 
Dan’s one son, and each of his sons 
and grandsons, must have had about 
80 children of both sexes. 
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We may observe also that the off- two sons of Moses, the sons of Aaron 
spring of the one son of Dan. 62,700, being reined as Priests. Hence the 
is represented as nearly doable that of rest of the Eobathites of this genera- 
tho ten sons of I^njamin, 35,400, tion mnst have been made np ot the 
N.ii.23. doscendasto of Izhar and Uzziel, each 


122. Again we have in E.vi the gene¬ 
alogy, before quoted, of the three sons 
of Levi, who came with Jacob into 
Egypt,—Gershon, Kohath, Merari. 

(i) These three increased in the 
second (Amram’s) generation only to 
8 , (not to 9, n.s it would have been, on 
our supposition, that they hatl had 
inch three sons on the average,) viz. 
the sons of Kohath 4, of Gershon 2, of 
M<rari 2, E.Ti.17-19. 

(ii) The 4 sons of Kohath increased 
in the third (Aaron’s) generation only 
to 8, (not to 12, as on our supposition,) 
viz. the sons of Amram (Moses and 
Aaron) 2, of Izhar .1, of Uzziel 3, 
E.vi.20-22. If we now a.ssumo that 
the two sons of Gershon and the two 
sons of Merari increased in the .same 
proportion, that is, to 4 and 4 re¬ 
spectively. then all the male Lerites 
of the third generation would have 
been 10. 

(iii) The two sons of Aromm in- 
crcast^ in the fourth (Elcazar’s) gen(»- 
rafion to 6, viz. the sons of Aaron 4, 
(of whom, however, 2 died. N.iii.2,4,) 
and of Moses 2. Assuming that all 
the 16 of the thinl generation in¬ 
creased in the same proportion, then 
all the male Levites of the generation 
of Eleazar would have bee* 48, or 
rathi r 44, if we omit the 4 sous of 
Aaron, who were reckoned as Priests. 
'J'hus the whole number of Levite.s, 
who would bo numbered at the first 
census, would be only 44, viz. 20 Ko- 
hathites, 12 Gershmites, 12 Meraritesx 
whereas in N.iv.48 they are numbered 
.IS 8,580, viz. 2,750 Kohafhitrs, 2,630 
Gershonites, and 3,200 MerariUs. 

123. Or we may put the matter in 
another, and a yet stronger, light, using 
onUi the express data of Scripture, and 
omitting all reference to the 216 yea# 
sojourn in Egypt and to the fom genfc 
rations,—in fact, making no assump¬ 
tions of our oum mhatever. 

The Amramite.s, numbered as I,e- 
vites in the fourth (Eleazar's) genera¬ 
tion, were, as above, only two, viz. the 


of Whom had three sons, £.vi.21,22. 
Consequently, since all the Eohatbites 
of Eleazar’s generation were numbered 
at 2,750, N.iv.36, it follows that these 
six men must have bad between them, 
according to the Scripture story, 2,748 
sons, and we most suppose about the 
same number of daughters! 

124. It must now, surely, be suffi¬ 
ciently plain that the account of these 
numbers is of no statistical value 
whatever. 

But then what are we to say of the 
whole story of the Exodus,—of the 
camping and marching of the Is¬ 
raelites,—of their %hting with Amalek 
and Midian,—of the 44 Levites (122) 
slaying 3,000 of the ‘children of Israel,’ 
E.xxxii.28,—of the people dying by 
pestilence, 14,700at one time, N.xvi.49, 
24,000 at another, Njciv.9, —as well as 
of the whole body of 600,000 fighting 
men being swept away during the 
forty years' sojourn in the wilderness ? 
Several chapters of the book of Num¬ 
bers are occupied in laying down the 
duties of the Levites,—not of the 
Levites, as they were to be in after 
3 ’ears, when their numbers might be' 
multiplied, but as they were to be then, 
n the wilderness, in attendance upon 
ho Tabernacle. How were the 20 
Kohathites, the 12 Gershonites, and 
he 12 Merarites, to discharge the 
jffices a.ssigned to them in N.ili,iv, in 
eanying the Tabernacle and its vessels, 
— to do, in short, tlie work of 8580 
men, N.iv.48 ? ’What were these forty- 
four people, with the two Priests, and 
their families, to do with the forty- 
eight dties assigned to them, N.xxiv.7? 
Hot# could the Tabemade itself have 
been erected, when the silver spent 
upon it was contributed, as we are 
expressly told, by a poll-tax of half a 
shekel, E.zrrriii.26, levied upon the 
whole Imdy of 603,560 warriors, who 
did not exist ? 

125. In f|^ the consequences of ad¬ 
mitting the reality of the above results 
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are diTioasly so im{)ortaBt, that, of 
eooim, the most strennoos eOxrts hare 
been made to ‘T«o(»>cite' these dis¬ 
crepancies, if posable, by those theo¬ 
logians, who support the t(*(Blic —7 
-view, and who ^re studied the Pen¬ 
tateuch sufficiently to be aware of the 
difficulties thus raised. The nature of 
the attempt wiU be best seen, by stating 
the contrirances resorted to for this 
purpose, to the sacrifice of historical 
truth end consistency. 

126. Thus says KtmT*, ii.l49,— 

It is a gross mistake to suppose that the 
two millions were all the dir^ descendants 
of Jacob. When Jacob and hk> sons went 
down to Egypt, they nmstoermi nly have taken 
with tbesn aU th^ menservants uud maid¬ 
servants, as well as all their cattle. Wo know 
that Abraham had 318 eer^'ant.^. lit fur war, 
and trained to arms : his nomadic household 
must have contained, thereforo, more than a 
thousand sonie. Jacob, agmn, who inhmlcd 
all these, brought ■with him ftrom SjTia po 
many menaervanta and maidservants, ami so 
much cattle, that, yflmx he was afraid of an 
attack £rom Esau, he divided them into two 
armies. With such data as these, then, we 
are justified in assuming that the number of 
those, who w’ent down with Jacob into Egypt, 
was not limited to his sixty-siv cliildrcn and 
grand-children, but consist^ of several thou¬ 
sand menserrantE and maidservants. But, 
acconting |o G.xviL12,13, tilieec had oU been 
drcazDci^; and in Egypt the descendants 
of Ja(X)b will, no doubt, have married the de¬ 
scendants of his servants. Hence regard 
the two nUUion souls, w’ho left £g>*p*^ 
Exodus, aa the postf^ty of /Ae wholf of the 
people,whowentdonm into Egypt with Jacob. 

127. might reply as follows:— 

(i) There is no indication of any such a 

ooTti^ haring ac»x>mpanted Jacob into I^ pt. 

<ii) Thm isno aigneven in U.xxxiijcxxiii, 
where Jacob meets with Esau, of his having 
any simh a large body of serv'ants. 
or tidrt 7 would suffice for all the wiuita of 
the story. 

(iii) Ubehadhadsomanyathiscommand, 
can we suppoac that he would have sent his 
darling Jose^ih, without a single actondant, 
to wander idbi^t in aeaivhof his iHvLhren, in s 
country wlierc not only human G.xxxiv. 
30, hut wild beasts, G.xxxviL20,33, were to be 
dreaded? 

(Iv) These also ore spoken of as ‘ feeding 
flodcs,’ and eecsn to bare bod none of 
these * thousands' of servante with them, to 
witaiess their brother’s arrival, and their ill- 
ixeatment of him, and report it to their father. 

(v) Kothing is said about at^* of these scr- 
■vanta coming down with the sons of Jacob to 
buy oom in Egypt, on either of their expe¬ 
ditions. Bather, the article xtory implies the 
contrarythey speedily took down every 
man his sack to the ground, and opened ovezy 
nun his sack,’—* tb^ they rent their clotlu.«, 
and laded every m») bis aia, dltd retumeil to 
the eity ,’—* we azo btoos^ in, that he may 


seek occaaion against ns, and take ns for bond¬ 
men and our asses,' not a tvord being said 
about sti'wnts. 

(vi) In fact, tlMr eleven eadts teould hare 
held btd a very scarify st^lp of food for the 
reli^ so manp starving ‘ thousands.' 

(vii) If Jacob had so many ‘ servants,* and 
not only ‘ flocks’ and ‘herd^* G.xtvii.l, but 
*omnel»* and ’ asses,' G.xxxU.16, it is strange 
that ho did not send some of these servants with 
additional cameht and saees, instml of stmding 
merely his sons with their asees, to bring 
food for his people. If it be said, the corn 
was only needed ibr the use of Jacob oiul his 
sons, not for the tlionsanda of sen’fuits, who 
might live upon such coarse and scanty food 
as the land of Canaan still sufipliod, yet the 
language used on c^h ocoaidon, ‘ that wo tuny 
live and not die,' G.xlii.2, xliii.8, an<l the fact 
that Jacob porti’d at bust with Benjtunin, 
imply that the com wiis a wressary for ttiem, 
and therefore also for tbuir servanta, and ik>c 
merely a superfluity. 

1*28. But, besides all this,it is evident 
that the whole stress of tlie story is laid 
upon this very point, tJiat the multitude, 
—the maJefi, at all events,—who went 
up out of Eg}’pt at the* Exodus, had come 
out of the loins of Jacob, and increased 
from the * seventy souls/ who went 
down at 6rst. 

*Thy fatlicr?» went down with threewore 
and ten petjons: and now tho Ixini) thy Gwl 
hath made thee an the stars of beaveu fur 
multitude.’ V.x.TJ. 

Could tills have been written, if, b<*- 
sides the * threescore and ten ’ out of 
Jacob's loins. lhc*re went down with 
him some thousiuids. or even bniKlreds, 
of scrvjuits, whose oltspring constituted 
the great bulk of the tutun* people,— 
in fact, more tlian 600,000 of the 
warriorsn since the Israelites proptr 
(117) numbereti k"SH than 2.000? 

If, then, we supposed that a// the 
wconen wer« obtained from strsiugers, it 
is certain that the Pentateuch repre¬ 
sents the 600,000 fighting men us 
Jacob’s actusl descendants, and 62.700 
of these as the ofispriug of Dun at the 
time of the Exodus. And we have 
the Slime difficulty ns before, to ex- 
phun how this could have happened 
In 215 years and four generatious. 

129. But, says Kuhtz, ii.;?.138, for 
215 years, we must reckon 430 years, 
and ‘four ^aerations’ muht mean 
*your centuries,' Even then, he admits 
the increase would be ‘ i^nparulleh'd in 
history.* Even then also there woiild 
remain other insuperable difficulties, 
as, for instance, that connected with 
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the question of tho first-born (90), 
namely, that every Hebrew lAother 
must have had, on the aveinge, mdre 
than forty children. • 

But here the genealogies of Moses 
and Aaron, and tho others quoted in 
(103), come in tho way, and show 
distinctly what is meant by tho ‘ fourth 
generation.’ And the ages of Kohath 
and Ainram are both given, so as to 
make it imjmssible, as we have seen 
(97), to extend the sojourn in Egypt 
to 430 years. 

130. Then, Kuktz suggests, in the 
pedigree of Moses and Aaron tliere 
mnst bo some names omitted. 

The fonr members which oomroonlyappear, 
lA'vi, Kohath, Amrain, Mohcs, arc inU'tided 
iiK*n*ly to rojircst'ut tho fourgiiierations, who 
dwelt in EjO’Pt* ii. M I. 

But, as the ptuligre© of Mosos and 
Aaron is ropciUed again and again, 
ill a Tcrj’ piH’ciKci and formal manner, 
without the least intimation beinff given 
that it is meant to be lci»s historically true 
llum any of the other genealogies, we 
must accept it as it stands. And, indeed, 
it would be strange, that we should have 
Accurate genealogies given us for a 
number of pewons of very second-rate 
importance in the storj', and none at 
all for Moses imd Aaron. And, even if 
we supposed that some names may 
liave been omitted in this piu'ticular 
genealogy, how is it that m many 
other genealogies, ns quoted in (103), 
contain only tho mime mimb(*r of 
names ? Besides, it is expressly stated, 
as a matter of fnind fide domestic his¬ 
tory, ({IS much so us that of Abraham 
juanying Sarah, or Isaac, lteb(*coa, or 
Jacob, Leah and Hachel,) that Aniram 
married * Jochebed his father’s sister,’ 
E.vi.20, * the daughter of Levi, whom 
(his wife) bare to Levi in Egypt,^ 
N.ixvi.60; 

131. But then, says Kurtz, tho word 
here rendered ‘father’s sister’ may only 
mean ‘blood-relative on the father's 
side.’ And there i.s one instance in the 
Scripture (Jer.xxxii.I2 coiiiJ>ared with 
V.7) where the Hebrew woi^ seems to 
be used in this sense, though the other 
is the common and proper one. 

Jochebed, ttien, may be called a * daughter 
of Levi ’ in the same sense iu whlc^ Christ is 
called a * son. of David.* And tliia very phroHO 
itself, ‘ whom (his wife) ixae to Levi In Egypt,* 


has the appeanmcoof a gdoss ammLcd to the 
preceding words ‘daughter of Levi,’ which 
the author of the gloss seems to have under¬ 
stood in their Ut^d sense, as denothig an 
actual daughter of I<evi, and then to have 
endeavoured to soften down the improbability 
of Moses’ mother being a daughter of X^vi, 
[as no daughter of Levi is mentioned in D. 
xlvij by appoiuling a clause to the effect that 
the daughter in question wos born in Egypt. 
Thi« glow*, wo admit, must have been intro¬ 
duced at a very early period, as it is found in 
every codex and voi^on. itl41. 

But, even if these words are a gloss, 
and Jochebed was not an actual daughter 
of Levi, (wliich, however, is a mere 
conjecture of the above commentator,) 
the main fact would remain the same, 
viz. that the pedigree of Moses and 
Aaron in undoubtedly m«int* to be 
uinlcrstood as a bond fide pedigjree. 
Aud, os we have seen, it brings with it, 
as a necessary’ cons**quence, a number 
of absolute impossibilities, — among 
others, that six men must have had 
between them 2,748 sons (123). 

132. Accordingly we find Kubts 
himself almost driven to despair in his 
attempts to get over this difficulty. 

Are w« to believe, then, thalliK'Ohnth's de- 
pcendanti) through Amrain consisted of no 
more than S iuaIcs ni the time of the census 
rcctarded in Jf.iii, (xiz. Moses and his two 
Aaron and his two sous,) whilst his 
descendants through the other three sons, 
izhar, Hvbrcu, and Vz^U connktod at the 
vf*ry same periotl of 8,656 males [? 8,594, 
N.ui.*i8] at the vesry same time, time is. 2AA5 
for each ? This, critainly, is a targe demand 
upon our faith. Still, as we cjinnot say that 
it is impoR^blc, we submit and believe. But 
wo are further required to believe, N.iii.27, 
that at this emsus the « Amramitea—what 
am I saying ? there could really have beea 
only tvo included in the census, namely, the 
two sons of Moses; for Aaron and his sons 
were Priests, to whom the Levites were to be 
osdgned os a present; and, as it w« 3 for this 
very* pnrposo that the census was taken, tli^ 
would certainly not be included in it, any 
more than Mo^ himself:—Whence, ttien, we 
are required to believe that the (fco remaining 
Amnunites formed a distinct family, with 
prcciwly the some privileges and duties, as 
the !2.866 leharites, the 2,885 He^xmites, and 
the 2.88«*i Uzzielites. We must can^ly oen- 
fess that our faith wiU not re«di so far as 
this. iil44. 

CHAPTER Xn. 

TRB XCMBEB OF FUIXSTS AT TBK BXODOS. 

133. 'Tub book of Loriticna is chiei^ 
occupied ia giving directions to tho 
Priests for Ul6 proper discharge of the 
different duties of their office, and 
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fnrthw directions are given in the death,) and his two sons, Eleazar and 
bookofNnmbers. Ithomar. And it is kid down very 


(i) In ttw case of 'every bunU^q^ering, 
erUch «ny znan shall offer,* whether bullock, 
(KT Bhe^, or goat, or turtledove, * the JPri*st*t 
Aaron's som^ shall sprinkle the Uood upon the 
altar, and put fire upon the altar, and lay the 
wood in order on the fire, and Is^ the parts, 
the head and the fat, in order upon the wood 
and' the /YieM shall hum all on the altar, to 
be a bumt-sacrifloe.' Ld. 

(U) So in the case of a fasa^^m'n^, L.!!, 
psace^erinQ, L.lil, L.iv, or frrr- 

v,vi, thei^n^ luksspccial duties 
assigned to him as heSose. 

<id) Every woman after ohiUhirth is to 
bring a lamb for a bumt>offering. and a pigeon 
or turtle-dove fora sin-offering,or two young 
pigeons for the two offerings, and the Priest 
is to officiate, as b^ore, L.xii. 

(Iv) Eiery case of leprosy is to be brought 
again and again to t^ Priest, and carefully 
inspected by him tiU it is cured, LjeIU. 

(v) Any one, cured of lepzosy, is to bring a 
burnt-offering and a sin-offmng, and the 
Priest is to officiate, as before, L.xiv. 

(vi) For certain ceremonial ]^llations,which 
are specified, the Priest is to offer sacrifice, I*- 
zv«16,80. 

(vii) For a male or fnnale Nazorite, when 
the days of separation ore fulfilled, the Priest 
is to offer a bamt-oSering,asln-offGnng, and 
a peaoe-offoing, K.vi. 

* (viii) Every day, morning and evening, thej 
TVWsf is to offer a hunbfor a continual bumt^' 
offering, besides additional sacrifices on the 
Sabbath, the Kew Moon, at the Feast of TTn- 
leavened Bread, and at the Feast of the First- 
fruits, N.jonriii. 

(iz) Lastly, if itehould be thought that the 
above sacrificial system was not meant, gene¬ 
rally, to be in full operation in the ^vildcartcsa, 
we mar call attention to the frequent refer- 
cnoes made, in the enunciation of tliese laws, 
to the Camp, L.iv.l2,2I,vi,li,xiii.4t>,xiv.3,8, 
as vrell aa to the words of the prophet Amos 
V.25,— ‘Have ye offered unto Mo sacrifices 
and offerings in the wilderness, forty years, 
O House of Israel ?'—wWch show that, in 
the prophet's view, at all events, such sacri¬ 
fices were required and expected of them. 
And, Indeed, why w'os the Tabernacle, with 
the Brazen Altar, exocted in the wilderness at 
all, or why were the Priests consecrated, if 
the laws of sacrifice were not meant to be 
carried out gcnendly, at once, in the wilder- 
neas? 

134. And now let ns ask, for all 
these mnlti&iious duties, during the 
forty years’ sojourn in the wilderness, 
—^for all the burnt-offerings, meat¬ 
offerings, waee-offeringB, sin-offerings, 
trespasi-oferings, thank-offerings, &c., 
of a population like that of the city of 
Lo?n>ON, besides the daily and extra- 
ordinaiy sacrifices,—how many Priests 
were there? 

The answer is xeiy simple. There 
were only three, — Aaron, (UU his 


solemnly in N.m.lO,— 

* Thou shalt appoint Aaron sad hit eons, 
and they ahall wait in the Frieat'a offioo; and 
the «<rang«r, that corned shall be put to 
death.' 

135. Yet how was it possible that 
these two or tliree men should have 
discharged all these duties for sucli a 
vast multitude? The single work, of 
offering the double sacrifice for women 
after child^iirth, must have utterly 
overpowered three Priests, though en¬ 
gaged without cessation from morning 
to night As we have seen (64), the 
births among two millions of people 
may bo reckoned as, at least, 260 u 
day, for which, consequently, 600 sa¬ 
crifices (250 buTOt-offoringa and 250 
sin-offerings) would have had to be 
offered daily. Looking at the direc¬ 
tions in L.i,ix, we can scarcely allow 
less jivf minutes for eiich sacriBce; 
so that^ese sacrifices alone, if offered 
separately, would have taken 2,500 
minutes or nearly 42 hours, and could 
not have been offered in a single day of 
twelve hours, though each of t!ie threr* 
Priests had bc?en enjployetl in the one 
sole incessant hiUmr of ofl**ring them, 
without a moment's rest or inter¬ 
mission. 

136. It may, perhjgpa, be said that 
many such sacrifices might have been 
offeml at tlie same time. This is, 
surely, somewhat contrary to the notion 
of a sacrifice, as derived from the book 
of Leviticus; nor in there the slightest 
intimation, in the whole Pentateuch, 
of any such heaping together of sacri¬ 
fices; aud it must be borne in mind 
that Uiere was but one altar, five cubits 
(about 9 feet) square, L.xxviLl, ut 
which we have already supposed all 
the three Priests to be officiating at the 
same aioment, actually offering, there¬ 
fore, upon the altar Mrec sacrifices at 
once, of which the 6«r«f-offering8 would, 
except in the case of poor women, 
L.'Xil.S, be tkmbs, and not pigeons. 

137. But then we must ask further, 
where could they hare obtained these 
250 ‘turtle-doves or young pigeons* 
daily, that is 90,000 annually, in the 
wUiemess^ There bo ftco offered 
for each birth; there wtwf,•according 
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to the Law, bo ont, L.xii.6,8. Did the 
people, then, carry with them turtle- 
doves and young pigeons out of E^pt, 
when they fled in such haste, and so 
heavily laden, and as yet knew nothing 
of any such law? Or how could they 
hsv; had them at ail under Sinai ? 

138. It cannot be said that the par¬ 
ticular laws, which require the sacrifice 
of such birds, were intended only to 
suit the circumstances of a later time, 
when the people should be finally 
settled in the land of CanaSrlu For we 
have one •of these very lawi, in which 
manifest reference is made to their life 
in the wilderness, L.xiii,iiv. In this 
passage after it has been ordered that 
tlie leper ‘ shall dwcU alone, without the 
Camp,’ xiii.iC, and that ‘the Priestshall 
go forth out of the Camp to look at 
9ifl leper,’ xiv.3, and that the le^rduly 
cleansed shall ‘after tliatcome into the 
Camp, and shall tarry abroad out of his 
test seven days,’ t'.8, and onth^eighth 
day shall offer ‘ two he-lambs and one 
ewe-lamb,’ &c. I'.IO, it is added, f.21,—— 

‘Anti, if lie bo poor, and cannot get so 
much, then bo shall take one lamb, &o., and 
/iro turtte-dores or two young pigeons, such as 
lio is able to get.’ 

139. Here, then, the ‘turtle-doves’ or 
‘young pigeons' arc prescribed as a 
lighter and easier offering for the poor 
to bring. They are spoken of, therefore, 
as being so common, as to be within 
the roam of the poorest,—as being in 
abundance, so as to be offered at the 
rate of 90,000 a year,—in the wilder¬ 
ness, under Sinai! But can any one 
believe that pigeons or turtle-doves, 
even if found on the rocks of .Sinai at 
all, are found there in such numbers, 
as to make a pair of them a cheap 
offering for a poor man? It would 
seem, then, to follow that such laws as 
these could not have been written by 
Moses,—much less have been laid 
down by Jehovah Himselt^—but must 
have been composed at a later age,— 
as, for instance, in the days of David 
or Solomon, or aftcrward#-when the 
people were already settled in Canaan, 
and the poor, who could not afford a 
lamb, could easily provide themselves 
with pigeons. 

140. Again we have in N.xviiL9-ll 


the following commands, addressed to 
Aaron by Jehovah Himself. 

‘ Every oblation of thedit, every meatsjffer- 
tog of theirs, and every ain-oflerln|t of rtieirs, 
and every trospaee-ofXering of theirs, which 
they shall render unto shall be most holy 
for thee and for thy sons. Jn the most holy 
place.shall thou eat it,• every male ihall eat iti 
it shrdl be holy unto thee. 

‘ This also is thine, the heave-offering of 
their gift, with all the wave-ofterings of the 
children of Israel. 1 have given unto 
thee, and to thy sons, and to thy daughters 
with thee, hy a statute for over; every one 
that is clean in thy house ohall eat of ItJ* 

Then follow other directions, hy 
which it is provided that the Priest 
should have also ‘the best of the oil, 
and all the best of the wine, and of the 
wheat, the first-fruits of them, which 
they shall offer unto Jehovah,’ and 
‘ whatsoever is first ripe in the land; ’ 
which laws we may suppose were in¬ 
tended only to lie applied, when the 
people bad become settled on their forms 
m the land of Canaan, as also the 
law, t>.25-29, for their receiving also a 
tenth of the tithes of com and wine 
and oil, which weru to be given for the 
support of the Levites. 

141. But in t».14-18 we have again 
these provisions:— 

* Every thingdevoted in Israel shall be thine. 
Every thing that otwnetli the matrix In all 
flesh, which they bring unto Jehovah, whether 
it be of men or beasts, shall bo thine: never¬ 
theless, the first-born of man shalt thou 
surely redeem, and the firstling of onclean 
beasts shalt thou redeem. 

‘ But the firstling of a cow, or the firstling 
of a sheep, or the fitutling of a goat, then 
shalt not r^cem; they are holy; thon shalt 
sprinkle their blood upon the altar, and shalt 
hum their fat for an offering made by fire, 
for a sweet savour unto Jehovah. 

* And the glesh of them shall be thine, as the 
yacedereast amt as the right shoulder are ihine.’ 

Similar directions are also laid down 
in L.vii;— 

* As tUc «t'n-ofIering is, so ia tho 
offoriufl:; there U one law tor them: the 
Priest, that znakoth atonem^t therewith, shalt 
have it. And the Priest, which offereth any 
man's bumt^floring, even the Priest shall 
have to hinuelf the skin of the frwrfi/-offcrin£r 
which ho hath ofCared. And all the meat- 
offerin^ that Is bokod in ttmoren, and ail that 
is drea^ in the frying-pan and In the pan, 
^lall be the Priesrs wtUi offereth it. AJtd 
every trwat^fteiingy mingled with oil, and (iry« 
eliall all the sons of Aaron have, one as mn^ 
as another.' e.7-10. 

* For the wave-breast and the heave-shoulder 
have I taken of the children of Israel from off 
the sacrihoes of their pAzreofferinga, arni have 
given them onto Aaron the Priest and unto 
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Ms mm, lif • ctatote far erer, fmm among 
thfi otoUdran of XscaeL' «.S4. 

142. These last directions are given 
in tiie Btoi 7 be£we Aaron and bis sous 
wta« oonsecratod. Hence they most, 
be considered as intended to aj^y to 
them, vriiile the Camp vnis in the 
wildemess. as well as to the ' sons of 
Aaron’ in future generations. But 
what an enormous provision was this 
for Aaroil and hia four, afterwards two, 
sons and their families! They were 
to have the skins of thefiurwf-offerings, 
and the shoulder and breyst (ti^at is, 
donble-breiist) of the pencf-offerings, of 
a congr^tion of two miUions of people, 
for Ae general use of their three 
fttmilies! But, besides these, they 
were to have the whole of the sin- 
offerings, and trc^oss-offfiringa, except 
the suet, which was to be burnt imon 
the Altar, Lir.31,3h,T.6; and tlie wmtie 
of the wieui-ofifcrings, except a handful, 
to be burnt as a memorial, Ii,u.2; andj 
all this was to be eaten (ynly hy 

'thne maks, »» the most holy jiUce, 
N.xviii.lO! 

143. Anditwouldsccmthattheywere 
not at liberty to bum the sin-offerings, 
or consume them in some other way 
than by eating: they must be ‘ eaten in 
the holy place.’ At all events, we find 
it record^ that, on one occasion,— 

* IfofKsdiligently mugfat the goat of the sin- 
ottering, and, behold, it was burnt! and he 
was angry with Eleazor and Itluunar, the 
sons of Aaron, saying. Wherefore have ye not 
eaten the siu-oftoring in the holy idaee. 
seeing it is most holy, and Ood hath given it 
yon to bear the iniqnity of the Congregation, 
to make atonement for them befon- Jeliovah V 
» ahould indetd hnrv eotm tl h» the botifjduce, 
as I commanded.' JUmlS-SO. 

The very pigeons, to be brought as 
sin-offerings for the birth of children, 
would have averaged, according to the 
story, more than 250 a day; and each 
Priest would have bad to eat daily 
more than 80, for his own portion, ‘ in 
the most holy place ’! 

Can it be believed that such a system 
was reaUy laid down by Jehovah Him¬ 
self, which, if property carried out by 
pions Israelites according to the Divine 
Command, would have involved imme¬ 
diately absurd impossibilities like the 
above, and re^uii^ instant modifica¬ 
tion? 


144. HaNasTEiTBBEO, in feet, Pent. 
ii.p.60,'recognises, unawares, the force 
of the above argument, when he insists 
upon thrae having been a midthude of 
ftiests in attendance on the Taber- 
naole in EUs time, besides Eli him¬ 
self and his two sons, Hophni and 
Fhinehas. 

lAt It booonsidereitthataacitciislvesupply 
of lliosts and sacrUces was required by tho 
great reverenoo. In whlob, according to lA 
iv-vU, tho Ark of'the Covenant was held at 
this period. In am oddnwsof the man of Qod 
to Eli. lAlLiMi It is represented os tbo pre¬ 
rogative of the rriestiiood to pligse the socri- 
fioes on tho Altar, to bnm iiiccnac, and to 
receive all the otTcrings made by flto of 
the clitldren of lanxd. An order, possessed 
of siicli iirerogativoe, mnst hare been held In 
high esteem, and must liave oontotuud a con- 
riderable nnmber of memhere. For vhat 
could me or two isolated Frieds do witti the 
saertdees ef alt Israel t 

And again he writes, ii.52;— 

Since alt Isroid at that time offered their 
soCctSces at the Sanctuoiy in Slillnh, how was 
ft possible/or two or three I*riests to jter/orm the 
re^stisiSesemeer 

.,145. BtoosTESHEBO docs not appear 
to see how strongly this argument bear.s 
against the historical veracity of tho 
Pentateuch itself. I-'or, if it was im¬ 
possible for two or tlirec I’ricsts to 
suffice at Shiloh, for the Israelites who 
lived scattered about the land of 
Canaan, and who, therefore, could not 
possibly have all coroe continnully to 
offer sacrifice, how was it posgible for 
Aaron and his two sons to have ‘ per¬ 
formed the n-quisite service’ for tho 
whole hasembW host in the wilder¬ 
ness? 

H6. Further, in Jo.xxi we L.ive on 
account of the forty-eight Lcvitical 
cities; and wo read <<.19,— 

‘ All the citi« of the children of Aaron, 
thu IMbbU, woro thirteen cities, with their 
suburbs.' 

At this time, according to the story, 
there was certainly one son of Aaron, 
Eleazar, and one grandson, Phinohas, 
and his &mily. Ithamar, Aaron’s 
other sun, 9iay have been alive; but 
no mention whatever is made of him. 
We may suppose, however, that he 
had sous and daughters. For this 
small number of pf'rsoiis, then, there 
are provided here thirteen citii-s and 
their snhnrbs, and all, let it be ob- 
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BcrTed, in the immediaie neighbourhood 
of JeruaaUm, where the Temple was 
built, and where the presence of the 
rricsts wee especially required, but in 
a later (we. 

147. The Her. T. Scott notes as 
follows:— 

TlMj f amity of Aaron conld not at this time 
have been eety numerons (!), though it had 
increoiwd conBidorably (1) since hie appoint* 
ment to tJio IMeathood. Tot thirteen cities 
were allotted to it as a natrimony, in the 
divine knowledge of its fntare enlargement. 
For we have reason to thindt that no other 
family incroased so mneh in proportion, after 
Israel's departure from Egypt, as that of 
Aaron. 

The only conceivable ‘reason’ for so 
‘ thinking ’ is the fact now before u.s, viz. 
that thirteen cities were assigned to 
them. We do not find the sons of 
Aaron numerous in the time of the 
Judges, or in Eli's time, or Samuel’s 
or David’s, or Solomon’s (except, in¬ 
deed, in the record of the Chronickar). 
Aaron himself had at most only two 
sons living and one of these had oi^j 

148. Once more, how did these three 
Priests manage at the celobration of 
the I’assover ? 

We are told, 2Ch.xxx.lC, xxxv.ll, 
that the people killed the Passover, 
but,— 

‘ The PrM* tprinllefl Ou blood from their 
hands, arid the Invitee tlayed them.’ 

Hence, when they kept the second 
passover under Sinai, N.ix.6, where we 
must supimse that 150,000 lambs (59) 
were killed at one time ‘ between the 
two evenings,’ E.xii.6, for the two mil- 
lion.s of people,—at wliich time, cer¬ 
tainly, there wore only three Priests, 
Aaron, Eleazar, and Ithaniar, L.viii.2, 
N.iii.4, each Priest must have had to 
sprinkle the blood of 50,000 lambs in 
about two* hours, that is, at the rate' 

• Kuiov, allows, il.ani, that the CaraitOB 
and Samaritans are right in explaining the 
exproseion * lietween the two evenings ’ to 
mean ' the period tM’tween tlic disapiieurance 
of the sun below the horizon and the time 
when it is quite dark, that is,from sLx o’clodt 
till almut half-past eoven. Thus the first 
evening begins with the diBOigx'orance of the 
sun. Uie souond with tltc cessation of daylight. 
Abkn-Ezua gives the same explanation.' 

Hence tlwtimcaUawedforttie killing of the 
Faenver was, in tact, the timeof tmtifhl, and 


of about fater hundred lamit every 
minute for two hours together! 

149. Dr. MoCaoi has supposed, Ex¬ 
amination, 4'c, jp.137-9, that one lamb 
or kid may have sufficed for a hundred 
persons or more, and also, that only 
the adult males kept the Passover, &e.; 
and he has thus reduced the number 
of lambs required to 8,000. Yet even 
this would have made it neeessaiy that 
each of the three Priests should sprinkle 
the Wood of more than i^pUy-two 
lamljs a minute for two houM, without 
a moment’s intermission. 

1.50^ Dr. McCaci. again says, jErofu*- 
natiun, p.141, that the phrase ‘be¬ 
tween the two evenings ’ means ‘soon 
after noon until six o’clock, at least 
hours.’ Bi' it so: let us allow six 
liOurs, and suppose with Dr. McCaul 
th^ only the ‘ adidt males ’ ate the 
I’&over, and that one lamb sufficed 
fbr A. hundred persons. Then, at this 
aeomd Passover, three Priests, with 
BiOOO lambs to be killed in six hoars, 
would still have had to sprinkle the 
Wood of about eight a minute, for six 
hours (!) together, without a moment’s 
intermission,—quite as impossible a 
performance, surely, as the fonner. 

151. Further, in the time of Heze- 
kiah and Josiah, when it was desired 
to keep the Passover very strictly, 

‘ in such sort, as it was written,’ 
2(lh.xix.5, the lambs were manifestly 
killed in the Court of the Temple. 'We 
must suppose, then, that the Paschal 
lambs in the wilderness were killed in 
ike Court of the Tahemack, —in accord¬ 
ance, in fact, with tlie strict injunetiona 
of tlie Lcvitical Law, that all bumt- 
offerings, peace-offerings, sin-offerings, 
and trespass-offerings, should be killed 
‘ before Jehovah,’ at the door of the 
Tabernacle of the Obngregation. 

152. Thus we read in the case of a 
burnt-offering, L.i.3,S,— 

‘ He shall offer It of his own voluntary will 
at the door of the TabemacU of the Omgrtga- 
tion. And ho shall kill the bullock hetore Je¬ 
hovah', and the Frieetn, Aaron's sons, shall 


cannot, therefore, haw been more than two 
hours, as we have reokonod it. And so writes 
Josephus (Jmom* War, VLlxA), ‘ They ahw 
, their sacrifioeaatthePamavur from the ninth 
{ hour to the eleventh.* 
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Im^ng the blood, and sprinkle tbe blood round 
about upon the Altar, that is by the door (rf tM 
Tabernacle of the Congregation.' 

So in that of a peace-offering,L.iii.2,— 

* He shall lay his hand upon the h«id of his 
offering, and Kill It at the door of the Taber¬ 
nacle of the Congregation ; and Aaron’s sons, 
the Priests, shall sprinkle the blood upon the 
Altar round about.' See L,i3,5,ll,15, iii.2,8, 
13,iv.4,6,irc. 

Besides all which, we have this most 
solemn command, laid down in L.xvii. 
2 -6, with the penShy of death attached 
for disobadienoe. 

‘This is the thing which Jehovah hath 
Qommanded, saying, What man soever there 
be of the House of Israel, that Idlleth an ox, 
or lanby or goat, in the Camp, or that killeth 
it out of the Camp, and bringeth it not unto 
door of the Tabernacle of the Congregation, to 
offer an offering nnto Jehovah, blood shall be 
imputed unto that man, he hath shed blood, 
and thcd man shall he cut off from among Ms 
people ; to the end that the children of Israel 
may bring their sacrifices, -which they offer in 
the open field, even that they may bring 
them unto Jel^ovah, unto the door of the 
Tabernacle of the Congregation, unto the Priest, 
and offer than for peace-offolngs unto Jeho¬ 
vah. And the Priest shall sprinkle the bl&)d 
upon the Altar of J^onah, at the door of the 
Tabernacle of the Congregation, and bum the 
fat (suet) for a sweet savour unto Jehovah.’ 

. 153. How, in fact, could the Priests 

hare sprinkled the Wood at all, if this 
were not the case, that the animals 
were killed in the Court of the Taber¬ 
nacle ? 

But the area of the Court contained, 
as we have seen (30), only 1,692 square 
yards, and could only have held, wlien 
thronged to the uttermost, about 5,000 
people. How then are we to conceive 
of 150,000 lambs being killed within 
it, by, at least, 150,000 people, in the 
space of two hours,— that is, at the rate 
q/-1,250 lambs a minutet Or, taking 
even Dr. Mwaul’s estimate, how can 
we believe that within one-third of an 
acre of ground more than a thousand 
lambs an hour were killed for six hours 
together? * 

154. The only way, in short, of 
getting over the difficulties of the case 
is to say, with Dr. McCaul, Examina¬ 
tion, ^c. y).143—6, that the blood of 
the lambs was not sprinkled by the 
Priests at the Passover. 

The Passover is neither a bnmtoflfcring, 
nor a peace-offering, nor a sin-offering, nor a 
trespass-offering: it is an offering per ge, and 
therefore these strict injunctions do not apply 
to'it. 


Yet the Chronicler says, speaking of 
the Passover kept in the days of 
Josiah, 2Ch.iix.l6,— 

* They stood in their place, after their man¬ 
ner, occording to the Lais of Motes, the man 
of God: ike Priests sprinkled the blood ixom 
the hand of the Levites.’ 

Either, therefore, this i^tement of 
the Chronicler is not tiro,—and in 
that case the main question at issue is 
given up, as to the infallibility of the 
book of Chronicles, and, therefore, of 
the Bible generally,—or it must be ad¬ 
mitted that the Priests did sprinkle 
the blood at the Passover, 'according 
to the law of Moses,’—that is, accord¬ 
ing to the whole spirit of that Law, and 
according to the express command, as 
quoted above from L.xviL2-6, that all 
sacrifices of every kind—nfey, that all 
animals killed for common food,— 
should be killed at the entrance of the 
Tabernacle, and their blood sprinkled 
or poured out by the Priests. Is it to 
be believed that the Passover was to 
be the only exception in this respect, 
and this directly in the teeth of the 
whole spfrit of the Law, of its express 
direetion.s, and of the Chronicler’s plain 
statement ? 

CHAPTER XIII. 

THE WAR ON MIDIAN. 

155. Ekom the above considerations 
it seems to follow, that the account of 
the Exodus of the Israelites, as given 
in the Pentateuch, whatever real foun¬ 
dation it may have had in the ancient 
histqfy of the people, is mixed up, at 
all events, with so great an amount 
of contradictory matter, that it cannot 
be regarded as historically true, so as 
to be appealed to, as absolute, incon¬ 
testable matter of fact. Por the objec¬ 
tions, which have been produced, are 
not such as touch only one or two points 
of the story. They afiTect the entire 
substance of it; and, until they are 
removed, they make it impossible for a 
thoughtful person to receive, without 
further enquiry, any considerable por¬ 
tion of it, as certainly true in an his¬ 
torical point of view. 

156. We cannot here have recourse 
to the ordinary supposition, that there 
may bo something wrong in the Hebrew 
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numerals. First, the number ‘ 600,000 
on foot, that were male beside children,’ 
is given distinctlyin E.xii.37, atthctime 
of their leaving Egypt; then we hnve.it 
recorded again, as we have said, thrice 
over, in different forms, in E.xxxviii. 
25-28, at the beginning of the forty 
years’ wanderings, when the number 
of all that ‘ went to be numbered, from 
twenty years old and upward,’ is rec¬ 
koned at 603,650; and this is repeated 
again in N.i.46 ; and it is modified once 
more, at the end of the wanderings, to 
601,730, N.xxvi.ol. Besides which, on 
each occasion of numbering, each sepa¬ 
rate tribe is numbered, and the sum of 
the separate results makes up the whole. 

156. Thus this number is woven, as 
a kind of thread, into the whole story of 
the Exodus, and cannot be taken out, 
without tearing the whole fabric to 
pieces. It atfects, directly, the account 
of the construction of the Tabernacle, 
E.xxxviii.25-28, and, therefore, also 
the account of the institutions, whether 
of the I’riesthood or of Sacrifice, con¬ 
nected with it. And the multiplied 
impossibilities introduced by this num¬ 
ber alone, independently of all other 
considerations, are enough to throw 
discredit upon the historical character 
of the general n,arr.ativo. 

157. These things we have all along 
been looking at, as it were, from a 
distant point of view, througli a misty 
atmosphere, dreading, it may be, some 
of us, to approach and gaze more 
closely upon the truth itself, which, 
once clearly seen, must dissipate 
some of our most cherished convic¬ 
tions, and hardly daring, indeed, to 
engage in (what many would consider) 
an irreverent and impious undertaking. 
’I'o those of my readers, however, who 
have followed me thus fijr, I hope it 
will now bo apparent that there is no 
longer any cause for superstitious ter¬ 
ror, in respect of the enquiries which 
we are making. Rather, it is our duty, 
as servants of God, the very God of 
Truth, and in dependence on His help 
and blessing, to pursue them yet far¬ 
ther, whatever the result may be,— 
fearing no evil, for what shall harm us, 
if we are followers of that which is 
right, and good, and true ? 


158. But how thankful we must be, 
that we are no longer obliged to be* 
lieve, as a matter of feet, of vital con¬ 
sequence to our eternal hope, each separ¬ 
ate statement contained in the Penta¬ 
teuch, such, for instance, as the story 
related in N.xxxi!—where we are told 
that a force of 12,000 Israelites slew 
aU the males of the Midianites, took 
captive all the females and children, 
seized aU their cat^e and flocks, 
(72,000 oxen, 61,000 asses, 675,000 
sheep), and all their goods, and 'burnt 
all their cities, and all their goodly 
castles,’ without the loss of a single 
man,—and then, by command of 
Moses, butchered in cold blood all the 
women and children, except— 

* All the womon-childrcn, who have not 
known a man by lying with him,’ v.l8. 

159. These last they were to ‘keep 
alive for themselves.’ They amounted, 
to 32,000, n.35, mostly, w(e must sup¬ 
pose, under the age of sixteen or 
eighteen. We may fairly reckon that 
there were as many more under tho 
age of forty, and half as many more 
above forty, making altogether 80,000 
females, of whom, according to tho 
story, Moses ordered 48,000 to be 
killed, besides (say) 20,000 young 
boys. The tragedy of Cawnpore. where 
300 were butchered, would sink into 
nothing, compared with such a massacre, 
if, indeed, wc were required to believe it. 
And these 48,000 females must have 
represented 48,000 men, all of whom, 
in that ease, we must also believe to 
have been killed, their property pillaged, 
their castles demolished, and towns 
destroyed, by 12,000 Israelites, who, 
in addition, must have -tiarried off 
100,000 captives, (more than » eight 
persons to each man,) and driven 
before them 808,000 head of Cattle, 
(more than sixty-seven for each man,) 
and all without the loss of a single 
man! How is it possible to quote 
the Bible as in any way condemning 
slavery, when we read here, ».40, of 
‘Jehovah’s tribute’ of slaves, thirty- 
two persons, who were given to Eleazar 
the Priest, while throe-hundred-and- 
twenty were given to the Levites, 
t».46,47 ? 

160. Who is it that really dishonours 
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the Word^ and blasphemes the Name, 
of God Most High?—he who believes, 
and teaches others to believe, that such 
acta, as those above recorded, were 
really perpetrated by Moses under 
express Divine sanction and command, 
or he who declares that such oom- 
mands as these could never have 
emanated from the Holy and Blessed 
One, the All-Just and All-Loving, the 
Father of the ^kits of all flesh,—that 
we must not, dare not, believe this,—. 
that we are bound not to do so by the 
express authority of that Divine Law, 
which we hear in our hearts, which is 
written in our consciences, and answers 
there to the voice which speaks to us 
from without, D.xiu.1-3, — that we 
must not ^ hear * such doctrine as this, 
no, not though all the Doctors and 
Divines in the world should assert it, 
and appeal to any number of pro¬ 
phecies or piracies to prove it,—nay, 
not though ‘ the signs or wonders, 
whereof they spake to us,* should 
‘ oome to pass * before our very eyes. 
For, when we hear these things from 
our fellow-men, however great in 
learning or higli in authority, however 
near and dear to us, even the ‘ friend 
which is as our own soul,’ we must 
consider in our hearts that at such 
times * the Living God, our God, is 
proving us, to know whether we love 
the Living God, our God,’—His Truth, 
His Righteousness, and the honour of 
His Holy Name,—more than all the 
precepts and teachings of men, ‘with 
all our heart and with all our soul.* 

161. It may be well, however, at 
once to show that, besides involving 
the above incredible statements, tbe 
narrative itself, as it now stands, is 
unhigtorical here as elsewhere. 

(1) We are told that Aaron died on ‘the 
JinU day of the month ’ of the fortieth 
year of the wanderings, N.xxxiii.38, and they 
mourned for him a month, N.xx.29. 

(ii) After this, ‘king Arad the Canaanite 
fought against Israel, and took some of them 
prisonerswhereupon the Israelites attacked 
these Canaanites, and utterly destroyed them 
end their cities, N.xxi.1-3,- for which two 
■faransactlons wo may allow another month. 

(iii) Tlien they ‘ journeyed from Mount 
Hor, by the way. of the Bed Sea, to compass 
the land of E<lom,* N.xxi.4, and the people 
murmuwd, and were plagued with fiery ser* 
pecute, and Moses set up t^e serpent of brass, 


K.X3i.6-9,—^for all which we must allow, at 
least, a. fortnight, 

(iv) They now marched, ‘and made nine 
encampments, N.xxl.IO-20, for which we 
cannot well aUow less than a month. 

’ ‘ We believe that at every station, at least 
three days’ rest must have been required.’ 
Kurtz, iii.p.261. 

(v) Then they sent messengers to Sihon, 
who ‘ gather^ all his people together, and 
fought against Israel,' and * Israel smote him 
with the edge of the sword,’ and ‘ possessed 
his land from Amon unto Jabbok,’ and ‘ took 
all these cities, and dwelt in all the cities of 
the Amorites, in Heshbon and all the villages 
thereof,’ N.xxi.21-25,—for which we may 
allow another month. 

(vi) After that * Moses sent to spy out. 
Jaazer, and they took the villages thereof, 
and drove out the Amorites that were there,’ 
N.xxi.32,—8ay,in another/orfrwpAf. 

(vii) Then they ‘ turned up by the way of 
Bashan, and Og, the king of Bashan, went 
out {^inst them, and they Smote him, and 
his sons, and all his people, until there leas 
none him alive, and they ifossessed his 
land.’ N.xxi.33-4J5. For all this work of 
capturing ‘threescore cities, fenced with 
high walls, gates, and bars, besides unwolled 
towns, a great many,’ D.iii.4,6, we must 
allow, at the very least, a month. 

162. Thus, then, from the * first day 
of the fifth month' on which Aaron 
died, to the completion of tbe conquest 
of Og, king of Bashan, we cannot 
reckon less altogether than six months, 
(and, indeed, even then the events will 
have been crowded one upon another 
in a most astonishing, and really im¬ 
possible, manner,) and are thus brought 
down to the first day of the eleventh 
month, the very day on which Moses is 
stated to have addressed the people in 
the plains of Moab. D.i.3. 

163. And now what room is there for 
the other events, which are recorded in 
th e book of Numbers as having occurred 
between the conquest of Bashan and 
the address of Moses? The chief of 
these were— 

(1) The march forward to the plains of 
Moab, N.xxii.1; 

(2) Bolax's sending twice to Balaam, his 
journey, and prophoBy1nir«. x\ii.2-xxiv; 

(3) Israel’s • i.i.-'■ !ri ’-irit: ini, auil com¬ 

mitting whoredom with the daughters of 
Moab, xxv.1-3; 

(4) The death of 24,000 by the plague, 

XXV.9; 

(5) The second numbering of the people, 
xxvi; 

(♦)) The war upon Mldian, above consi¬ 
dered, during which iliey ‘ burnt all their 
cities, and all their goodly castles,' &c., ajid 
surely must have rwiuired a month or six 
weeks for such a transaction. 
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CHAPTEE XIV. 

CONCLODINO EEMAEKS. 

164. The obrious inference from all 
the above facts is, that such a narrative 
as that of the Exodus could never,—in 
its present form, and, as d whole, at all 
events,—have been written by Moses, 
or by any one who had actually taken 
part in the scenes which it professes to 
describe. As Haverntck says, while 
defending the traditionary view, Fent. 
y).9p;— 

If the Pentatench would fully maintain its 
right to the position which it claims, as the 
work of Moses and the commencement of the 
sacred records of the covenant-people, it must 
fulfil the requisition of showing itself to be a 
work historically -containing a history 
which shall vindicate itself by critical ex¬ 
amination, as maintaining invariably the 
character of perfect truth, in reference to the 
a^umed period of its composition. 

AndsoIlEiiosTBNBEKO,Pe«dii.283:— 

It is the unavoidable fate of a spurious 
liistorical work of any length, to bo involved 
in contradictions. This must be the case to 
.a very great extent with the Pentateuch, if it 
be not genuine. ... If the Pentateuch is 
spurious, its histories and laws have been 
fabricated in successive portions, and were 
committed to writing in the course of cen¬ 
turies by different individuals. From such a 
mode of oripiuHtlon n mass of contradictions 
is iu-i fi,,,] ibo improving hand of a 

later editor would never be capable of en¬ 
tirely obliterating them. From these remarks 
it appears that freedom from contradictions 
is much more than the conditio sine qud non 
of the genuineness of the Pentateuch. ... It 
may be thought that Moses, in the history o^ 
ancient times, found contradictions, and re¬ 
peated the tradition without removing them. 
Where, however, Moses narrates what he 
himself spoke, did, or saw, there every real 
contradiction becomes a witness against the 
genuineness. 

166. Hereafter we shall consider the 
many other clear signs, which the 
books of the Pentateuch give, upon 
close inspection, of the manner, as well 
as of the age or ages, in which they 
have been composed. 

But, meanwhile, if we would give 
due honour to the Bible, as containing 
a message from God to our souls, it is 
surely necessary that we take ourselves, 
in the first place, and teach others to 
take, a right and true view, both of the 
contents of the Book and of the nature 
of its Inspiration. 

166. Thus, instead of looking to 


1 the Bible for revelations of scientific 
or historical facts, which God has 
never promised to disclose in this way, 
by sudden supernatural communica¬ 
tions, without the use of human powers 
I of intellect, and without due labour 
I spent in the search after truth, wo 
shall have recourse to it for that which 
God has there in His Providence laid 
up in store for our use,—food for the 
inner man, supplies of spiritual strength 
and consolation, living words of power 
to speak to our hearts and consciences, 
and wake us up to daily earnestness of 
‘faith and duty. The very Book of 
Truth will then cheer us with the as¬ 
surance of Divine help and blessing, 
while we engage ourselves devoutly 
and faithfully in such a work as that 
which now lies before us, and diligently 
exercise the best faculties of mind, 
which God has given us, in searching, 
into the true origin and meaning of 
the Bible narrative, and its relation 
to other facts of science or history. 

167. And this may be the step, 
which God in His Providence calls us 
to take in the present age, in advance 
of the past generation, with refer¬ 
ence to the subject now before us. In 
the time of Galileo it was heresy to 
say that the sun stood still and the 
earth went round it. In far later 
times, the days of the childhood of 
many now living, it was thought by 
many heresy to say that the fossil 
bones, dug up within the earth, were 
not the signs of Noah’s Plood, or to 
maintain that Death was in the world, 
and pain, and multiplied destruction of 
living creatures by fire and flood, mil¬ 
lions of years before the first man had 
sinned, kfet all these are now recog¬ 
nised as facts, which cannot be dis¬ 
puted, which our very children should 
be taught to know. And good men 
will even set themselyes down to wrest 
the plain meaning of the Scriptures 
into a forced conformity with these ad¬ 
mitted results of modern science. 

168. But,' in this our day, hy the 
Gracious Favour of the ‘Father of 
Lights, the Giver of every good and 
perfect gift,’ other sciences, besides 
astronomy and geology, have sprang 
into sudden gro\^ and have attained 
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already a wonderful derelopment And i 
though many of these were scarcely 
known even byname to the men of the 
last generation, their elements are now 
taught, as first principles, in the insti¬ 
tutions of our great towns, and in 
many a well-ordered village-school. 
And, in like manner, we may be sure, 
the results of criticism, applied to the 
examination of the letter of the Scrip¬ 
tures, will also soon be acknowledged 
as facts^ which must be laid as the 
basis of all sound religious teaching. 

169. In view of this change, which, I 
believe, i.s near at hand, and in order to 
avert tlie shock, which our children’s 
faith must otherwise experience, when 
they find, as they certainly will before 
long, that the Bible can no longer be 
regarded as infallibly true in matUTS of 
history as well as science,— as we value 
their reverence and love for the Sacred 
Jiook,—let us teach them at once to 
know that they are not to look for tlie 
inspiration of the Holy One, which 
breathes through its pages, in respect 
of any such matters as these, which 
the writers wrote as men, with the 
same liability to error from any cause 
as other men, and where they must bo 
judged as men, as all other writers 
would bo, by the just laws of criticism. 

170. Let us rather teacli them to look 
for and discern the sign of God’s Spirit, 
speaking to thorn in tho Bible, in tJiat 
of which their own hearts alone can be 
the ju(lge«. of which the heart of the 
hiiiiple I'hilvl can judge as well as--often, 
alas I better than—that of tho self- 
willed philosopher, critic, or sage,- in 
that which speaks to the witness for 
God within them, the Reason and Con¬ 
science, to which a*lone, under God 
Himself, whose voice it utters in the 
secrets of his inner being, each man is 
ultimatedy responsible*. Let us bid 
them look for it in that within thi 
Bihle, which tells them of what is pure 
and good, holy and loving, faithful anc 
true, which speaks from God’s Spiri 
directly to their spirits, though clothed 
with the outward form of a law, or 
parable, or ))roverb. or narrative,—ii; 
that which they will feel and know in 
themselves to be righteous and excel 
lent, however they may perversely 


jhoose the base and evil,—in that, 
which makes the living man leap up, 
IS it were, in the strength of sure con¬ 
viction, which no arguments could 
bring, no dogmas of Church or Council 
nforce, saying, as the Scripture words 
are uttered, which answer to the Voice 
)f Truth within, ‘ These words are 
God’s,—not the flesh, the outward 
matter, the mere letter, but the inward 
core and meaning of them,—for they 
aro spirit, they are life.’ 

171. But then, too, let us teach them 
to recognise the voice of God’s Sjdrit’ in 
whatever way, by whatever ministry, 
He vouchsafes to speak to the cliildreii 
of men ; and to realise the solid com¬ 
fort of the thought, that,—not only 
in the Bible, but also out of the 
Bible,—not to us Cliristians only, 
but to our fellow-men of all climes and 
countries, ages and religions,—the same 
Gracious Teacher is revealing, in dif¬ 
ferent measures, according to His own 
good pleasure, the hidden things of God. 

172. Thus, for instance, we have the 
noble w'ord.s of Ciceik), preserved by 
Lactantius, J)iv. Inst. vi.8. 

Law, properly understood, is no other than 
reason, agreeing with nature, spread 
abroad among all men.evir consistent with 
iW-lf, eternal, whose otflco is to summon to 
duty by its commands, to deter from vice by 
its prohibitions,—which, liowcver, to the 
good never coininand.s or forbids in vain, 
never infiuonces the wicked cither by com¬ 
manding or forbidding. In contradiction to 
this Law nothing can be laid down, nor does 
it admit of ])ai'tial or entire rcjx'ul. Nor can 
wo 1)0 reh'ased from this Law eit/()(.*r by vote 
of the senate or decree of tiie i)eople. Nor 
does it require any commentator or inter¬ 
preter besides itself. Nor will there be one 
Law at Athens, find anotlier at ikoine, one 
now, and another hereafter: but one eteniid, 
immutable, Law will both embrace iUl na¬ 
tions and at all times. And tli<Tc will bo one 
common MasUr. as it were, ami lUilerof all, 
namely, G<)D, the (l-reat Originator, l^xposi- 
tor, Knacior, of this Law; which Law who¬ 
ever will not obey, will be fl.\ ing from himself, 
and, having lr(‘at<*d wildj c‘oiit(‘nii)t bis human 
nature, will in tliat very fact pay the greatest 
penalty .even if he shall havecscaiMxi other pun¬ 
ishments, as they Qi*e commonly considered. 

Well might the Christinn philoso¬ 
pher observe that the heathen has here 
depicted. * that holy, heavenly, Law 
with a voice almost divine,’ and that 
ho regards such persons, ‘speaking thus 
the trutli without design,’ as ‘divining 
by some kind of Inspiration.’ 
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173. And the same divine Teacher, 
vre cannot doubt, revealed also to the 
SikhGooroos such truths as these: (Cun¬ 
ningham’s Hist, of the Sikhs^ ^.356-6.) 

The True Name is Gon, without fear, with¬ 
out enmity, tlic Being without Death, the 
Giver of Salvation. 

Remember the primal ^OTth, Truth which 
was before the world began, Tnith which Is, 
and Truth, NanukO ,which will remain. 

How Cfin Truth be told ? How can false¬ 
hood be unravelled ? 

O Nanuk, by following the Will of God, as 
by Him ordained. 

One Sclf-existcnt, Himself the Creator, 0 
Nanuk, One contiuucth, another never was, 
and never will be. 

My mind dwells upon One, Him who gave 
the soul and the body. 

Numerous Mahomets liave there been, 
and multitudes of Brahmas, Vishnus, and 
Sivas, thousands of Peers and l^rophets, and 
tens of thousands of Saints and Holy men ; 

But tlie Chief of Lords is the One Lord, the 
true name of God. 

O Nanuk 1 tho qualities of God, without 
end, beyond reckoning, who can understand ? 

174. Here, again are prayers in use 
among the Gallas of North-Eastern 
Africa, as taken down from their lips. 
(Tutschek’s Diet, ef the Galla Lan¬ 
guage^ ^.84.) 

Good God of this earth, my Lord I Thou 
art above mo, I am below Thee. 

When misfortune comes to me, as trees keep 
off the. sun from me, mayest Thou keep olf 
misfort.iino! My Lord, bo Thou iny shallow I 

Calling upon Thee, J pas.s the day : calling 
upon Thee, 1 pn<s the night; when this moon 
rises, do not iorsake mo. 

God, thou goest holding the bad and the 
good in Thy hand: my Lord, let us not bo 
killed : we, 'I’hy worm.s, are praying to Thoe. 

A man, who knows not evil and good, may 
not anger Thee: if once ho knew it, and was 
not willing to know it, this is Avicked, treat 
him as it i)leases Thee. If he formerly did 
not learn, do Thou, God, my Lord, teaidi 
liim: if he hears not the language of men, ho 
Icams Thy language. 

God, Thou host made all tho animals and 
men that live upon the earth : the corn also 
upon this earth, on which we are to live, hast 
Thou mailo, we have not made it. Thou hast 
given us strength, Thou hast given us eattle 
and com ; we worked with them, and the seed 
grew up for us. 

With the corn, which Thou didst let grow 
for us, men were satisfied. The corn in the 
house has been burnt up; who has burnt the 
com in the house ? Thou knowest 1 

A man h.i-chu-'cd uv.ij.. .dlour people 

fro!t‘ Thor h'»;:-v-; th(‘ ehiliireii and their 
mother hashescattered. likea flock of turkeys, 
hither and thither. The murderous enenjy 
took the curly-headed child out of his mother's 
hand and killed him. Thou hast pennitted 
r.ll tliisto be done. Why hast thou done this? ; 
Thou knowest I 


The com which thou lettest grow, dost 
Thou show to our eyes; the hungry man looks 
atitandisoomforted. When the com blooms. 
Thou sendest butterflies and locusts into it, 
locusts and doves: all this comes from Thy 
hand, Thou ha^t caused this to be done. Why 
hast Thou done this ? Thou knowest I 

My Lord, Rjiare these who pmy to Thee! 
As a thief, stealing a man’s corn, is bound by 
the owner of the com, thus do not thou bind, 
O Lord! Binding the beloved one, Tbon 
settest free with love [=whoin Thou lovest 
Thou chastencst, but in mercy pardone3t.3 
If 1 am beloved by Thee, so set me free, 1 
entreat Thee from my heart 1 If I do not 
pray to Thoe from my heart, Thou heorest 
me not. If I pray to Tlice with my heart, 
Thou knowest it, and art gracious unto me. 

MOJINIKO PnAYKR. 

0 OoD, Tliou hast lot me pass the night in 
peace: let me pass the day in pencel Wliere- 
ever I may go, upon my way, which Thou 
modest peaceable for me, O God, lead my 
steps. When I have spoken, keep off calumny 
from me: when I am hungry, keep me from 
nmnnuriug: when I am satisfied, keep me 
from pride. Calling upon Thee, I pass tho 
day, 0 Lord, who hast no Lord! 

E VENDING Prayer. 

0 God, Thou hast let me pass the day fti 
peace: let me p»As.s tho night in peace, 0 Lord, 
who hast no Lordl There is no strength but 
in Thee: Thou alone l>ast no obligation. 
Under Thy hand I pass the day 1 under Thy 
hand I pass the night I Thou art my Mother, 
Thou my Father! 

175. These words, also, were written 
by one who liad no Pentateuch or 
Hible to teach liim, but who must have 
learned such living* truths as these by 
the secret teaching of the Spirit of 
God. {Journal of the Asiatic Sociity of 
Bengal, vi.;?. 484-48 7,750-756, quoted 
in H. H. Wilson’s Works.') 

Tliou, 0 God, art the Author of all things 
which have Ixien made, .and from Thee will 
originate all things which are to be made. 
Thou art the Maker an<l the Cause of all things 
made. There is none other but Thee. 

He is my Gon, who inaketh all things per¬ 
fect. Meditate upon Him, in whoso hands 
ore life and death, 

I believe that God made man, and that Ho 
maketh every thing. He is my Friend. 

Let faith in God characterise all your 
thou'^hD’.worda.andactior«. Ho,whoserveth 
pl.ioe- oo!’*: I- >!<•»• Ill no« 'liijg else. 

If the remembrance of GoD be in your 
hearts, ye will be able to accomplish things 
which are impracticable. But those who seek 
the paths of God are few 1 

0 foolish one I God is not far from you: 
He is near you. You are ignorant; but he 
knoweth every thing, and is carefifi in be¬ 
stowing. 

Care can avail nothing; it devourcth life : 
for those things shall happen, which God 
shall direct. 

Remember God, for He endued your body 
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withr Ufe: remember that Beloved One, who 
placed yon in the womb, reared a.nd nouriahed 
you. 

0 God, thou art, as it were, exceeding 
riches-; regulations are -without com¬ 
pare ; Thou art the chief of every world, yet 
remainest invisible. 

-Take such food and raiment as it may 
please God to provide you with: you require 
naught besides. 

What hope can those have elsewhere, even 
if they wandered over the wlmle earth, who 
abandon God ? 

It will be impossible for you to profit miy- 
thing, if you are not with God, even if you 
were to wander from countay to country. 

Have no desires, but accept what circum- 
etanoes may bring before you; because, 
whatever God pleaseth to direct, can never 
be wrong. 

All things are exceeding sweet to those 
who love God ; they would never style them 
bitter, even if filled -with poison; on the con¬ 
trary, they would accept them as if they were 
ambrosia. 

Adversity is good, if on account of God ; 
but it is useless to pain the body. Without 
God, the comforts of -wealth are unprofitable. 

Do unto me, 0 God, as Thou tliinkest best: 
I am obedient to Thee. My disciples I behold 
no other God ; go’nowhere but to Him. 

Condemn none of those things, which the 
Creatw hath made. Those are His holy ser¬ 
vants, who are satisfied with them. 

We are not creators: the Creator is a dis¬ 
tinct Being ; He can make whatever Ho de- 
areth, but we can m^e nothing. 

God ever fostereth His creatures, even as a 
mother serves her offspring, and keepeth it 
from harm. 

0 God, Thou who art the Truth, grant mo 
contentment, love, devotion, and faith. Thy 
servant prayeth for true patience, and that 
he may be devoted to Thee. 

He, that formed the mind, made it aa it 
were a temple for Himself to dwell in; for 
God liveth in the mind, and none other but 
God. 

O my friend, recognise that Being, with 
whom thou art so intimately connected; 
think not that GoD is distant, but believe 
that, like thy own shadow, He is ever near 
thee. 

If you call upon God, you will be able to 
subdue your Imperfections, and the evil in¬ 
clinations of 3 ^ur mind -will depart from you; 
but they will return to you again, when you 
cease to call upon Him. 

176. Hany other like passages might 
be quoted from the writings of pious 
heathens. And surely it may be said 
of the writers of such words, * These 
menwwere not far from the Kingdom of 
Ood.^ Bather, let us say, they had 
already enter^ the Kingdom: with 
their earnest ‘ violence ^ they had ‘ taken 
it by force,’ Matt.xi.l2. The Living 
Word had been speakin'^ in their hearts, 
and they had heard the Divine Voice, 


and believed, and obeyed it. The 
Light had been shining in their dark¬ 
ness— 

*The True Light, which llghteth every 
man that con^th into the world,’ St. Johnl.9-- 
and they had received it, and rejoiced 
in it; while as yet no Gospel message 
had reached them from the lips of 
Apostles, or by the labours of Christian 
Missionaries. It is, I repeat, one of 
the strongest confirmations of our faith 
and hope in God to know this—that in 
all ages of the world, among all nations, 
there are signs, like these, that one and 
the self-samq Spirit of Grace has been 
enlightening, strengthening, and com¬ 
forting the minds of our fellow-men. 

177. Yet, with all this, we cannot be 
blind to the supreme excellence of that 
Book, which tells us God’s Truth, and 
declares the Divine Will, more fully 
and authoritatively than any other, 
and which we therefore call the ‘ Word 
of God ’—^the Bible. Laying aside the 
notion of its infallible accuracy, in mat¬ 
ters of scientific or historical truth,— 
admitting, as we must, that it contains 
many legendary narratives, and even 
much, in the Hebrew Scriptures, which, 
considered in the light of Christianity, 
we must pronounce to be defective in 
a moral and religious point of view, 
unworthy of that Divine Author, to 
whom by so many the whole has been 
directly ascribed,—yet still, throughout 
the sacred writings, both of the Old 
and New Testament, there breathes a 
Divine Spirit of life and holiness, such 
as we find nowhere else in the whole 
compass of heathen literature. 

178. Thus, then, while we are sure 
that the * Word of God ’ will be heard 
oftentimes by the pious heart in the 
utterances of heathen men,—just as, we 
know, there are passages in the apocry¬ 
phal writings, e.g. in Ecclesiasticus, 
which, though not parts of the canoni¬ 
cal Scriptures, we yet feel to be living 
words of Truth, and, as such, divinely 
inspired,—yet still, in all the writings 
of heathen men that we know of, there is 
nothing to compare with the devotional 
Psalms, or with the prophecies of Isaiah 
or Jeremiah,—still less, with the teach¬ 
ings of St. Paul and St. John. Whatever 
may be thought of its inspiration and 
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authorily, the Bible must be confessed 
to be a Book sui generis, —unlike any 
other book or collection of books what¬ 
ever, which have originated among 
heathen nations,—unique in the history 
of the world. 

179. But, further, knowing what we 
do of the gross and frightful idolatries, 
which were practised by the Israelites 
generally down to the very time of the 
Captivity,—if not even during the 
exile,—^the spirituality of the Hebrew 
Scriptures, and the clear views ex¬ 
pressed in them as to the Unity, the 
Majesty, the Holiness, the Goodness, 
of (rod, and the perfect purity of the 
Divine Law, are indeed amazing, and 
afford to the unprejudiced mind an 
overwhelming proof, that the writers 
were divinely inspired. 

180. We know, for instance, that he- 
fore the Captivity—in Judah, as well as 
in Israel—^human sacrifices were freely 
offered,—-nay, that Jerusalem itself was 
habitually profaned with the ‘ innocent 
blood* of firstborn children, who were 
made to ‘pass through’ the fire,—in 
other words, were burnt to death, —as 
victims, in honour of the idol whom 
they worshipped, Moloch or Baal. 

But this strange fact is of so much 
importance, and is so little considered 
in judging of the moral and Religious 
state of Israel before the Captivity, that 
it may be well to produce at once the 
proofs of the truth of this statement. 

181. Let the reader, then, consider 
well tho following passages. 

‘ The children of Judah have done evil in 
my sight, saith Jehovah : they have set their 
abominations in the IJouac which ig called by 
my Name, to pollute it. And they have built 
the high places of Topliet, which is in tho 
valley of the son of Hinnom, to hum Vuiir 
ioas and tlinr daughter's in the fire, —which I 
commanded them not, neither came it into 
my heart.' Jer.vii.30,31, 

‘ They have forsaken me, and have estranged 
this place, atid have burned incense in it 
unto other gods, whom neither they nor their 
fathers have known, nor the Icings of Judah, 
and have filled this place rvdh the blood of inno¬ 
cents: they have built also the high places of 
Baal, to burn their sons with fire for burnt- 
offerings unto Baal, which I commanded not, 
nor spake it, neither came it into my mind.’ 
Jer.xix.4,''5. 

‘ Yea, they sacrificed their sons and their 
daughters unto devils, arid shed innocent blood, 
the blood of tketr sons and of their daughters, 


whom they sacrifiAd Hnio the idols of Canaa/n^ 
and Ost land was polluted with blood* Ps.CTi. 
37,88. 

182. It is plain tbat in the above 
passages the phrase, *to shed innocent, 
blood,’ is us^ with express reference 
to the sacrifice of young children; and 
it appears also that the expression, 
‘pass through,’‘pass through the 
fire,’ is only an euphemism for ‘bmraing 
alive.’ Thus we read— 

L.xviil.21, ‘ Thou shall not (let) make any 
of thy seed pass through to Molech,’ comp. 
L.XX.2, ‘ Whosoever he be of tlw children of 
Isro^ . . . that giveth his seed imtio Moleeh, he 
shall surely be put to death : ’ ixmp. also Jer. 
xxxii.35, ‘ and they built the high places of 
Baal, which are in the valley of the son of 
Hinnom, to cause their sons esr^ their daughters 
to pass through unto Moleeh, which I com¬ 
manded them not, neither came it into my 
mind, that they should do this abomination, 
to cause Judah to sin.’ 

D.xviii.9,iy, ‘Thou ahalfc not learn to do 
after the abominations of those nations; tliere 
shall not be found amon^f you any one that 
maketh his son or his daughterto pass through 
the fire:* comp. D.xii.31, ‘ Thou shalt not do 
so unto Jehovah thy God: for every abomina¬ 
tion to Jehovah, which He hateth, have they 
done unto thdr gods; for even their sons and 
their daughters theykavebumt tn the firs to their 
gods' 

And so we read of the king of Moab, 
that in his distress— 

* Ho took his eldest son, that should have 
reigned in his stead, and offered him for a 
burnt-offering upon the wall,' 2K.iU.27; 

and of the people of Sepharvaim that,_ 

* They burnt thetr children in fire to Adram- 
melech, and Anommelech, the gods of Sephar¬ 
vaim,’ 2K.xvii.31. 

183. So, too, the fact that the children 
were actually sacrificed and bwrnt to 
death,—not merely dedicated to the 
idol, as many suppose,—is plainly 
shown by the following passages:— 

‘ Are ye not children of transgression, a 
seed of falsehood, enftaming yourselves with 
idols under ©very green tree, slaying the children 
in the valleys under the clefts of (he rocks 1 * 
Ie.lvii.4,5. 

‘ Moreover, thou hast taken thy sons and thy 
daughters, whom thou hast borne unto me, 
and these hast thou sacrificed unto them to he 
devoured. Is tins of thy whoredoms a small 
matter, that thou hast slain my children, and 
deliver^ them to cause them to pass through 
for them ? ’ Ez.xvi.20,21. 

‘ Yea, declare unto them their abominations, 
that they have committed adultery, and blood 
is in their hands, and with their idols have 
they committed adultery, and have also caused 
their sons, whom they bare unto me, to pass 
through for them to devour. . . . For when 
!hey had slain their children to their idols, thou, 
they came the same day into my Sanctuary 
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to profane ft; and lo, thn? have they done in 
the midst of my House.’ Ez.xxiii.it7,39. 

184. From the above instances we 
.^may see what is feally meant by ‘ pass¬ 
ing through the firo ’ in other passages, 
e.g. where it is said of Ahaz, 2K.xvi.3,— 

‘He walked in the way 8 of the kings of Israel, 
yea, and mwle hia son to pass through ttiejire, 
ftcconllng to the abominations of the heathen, 
whom Jehovah cast out from before the chil* 
drenof Israel;’ 

and of Manasseli, 2K.xxi.6 — 

* He mcuJe his son to pass tfirough thejtre;* 
and of the people, 2K.xvii.l7— 

‘ They cavsed their sons and their daughters 
to pass through the fire:' 
while of Josiah it is told 2K.xxiu.lO— 

* He defiled Tophet, which is in the valley of 
the children of Hinnom, that no man might 
make his son or his daughter to pass through the 
fire to Molech' 

185. It will be seen that Ahaz and 
Manasseh are stated to have offered 
each his sow,—not his sows,—and so, in 
the last passage, we have ‘ his son or 
his daughter.’ These expressions cor¬ 
respond with the following, from which 
it would seem that only the^rs^-5orw 
cM^^,tllat ‘openeth the womb,’ whether 
male or female, was thus offered:— 

* I polluted them in their^wn pdfts. in that 
they caused to pass through all that opeveth the 
womb, that I might make them desolate, to 
the end that they might know that I am 
Jehovah.’ Ez.xx.26. 

And from the following it would 
appear that the practice continued even 
afte» the Captivity:— 

‘■Wherefore wiy unto the House of Israel, 
Thus sadth the Lord God, Are ye polluted 
a^T the manner of your fathers, and commit 
ye whoredom after their abominations? For 
when ye offer your gifts, when ye make your 
sons to pass through the fire, ye pollute youf- 
eelves with your idols, even unto this day: and 
shall I be enquired of by you, 0 House of 
Israel?* Ez.xx.80,31. 

186. From all the above instances it 
is sufficiently plain that the Israelites, 
like the nations around them, practised 
habitually, in the days of tlie later 
kings, the horrid rites of human sacri- 
flce^yAnd, when we also read, iK.xiJ— 

‘ l^cn did Solomon build an high place for 
Chemoeh, the abomination of Sloab, in the 
hill that is liefore Jerusalem, and for Molech, 
the abomination of the childreii of Ammon’— 
it can scarcely be doubted that Solomon, 
too, connived, at all events, at the usual 
rites, with which these gods were wor¬ 
shipped, and among which are specially 
reckoned, as we have seen, 2Kui.27, 


xxiii.lO, human sacrijwes. We shall 
find these observations of considerable 
importance, as we advance further in 
our critical enquiries. 

187. BiA; for the present, it will 
be enough to note that this was the 
state of Judah and Israel, when the 
great Prophets of the Old Testament 
lived, and witnessed for God among 
their people. With such fearful prac¬ 
tices, and all the kindred vices of 
heathenism, the grossest impurities, 
and most loathsome abominations, pre¬ 
vailing amongst them, even in their 
most sacred places, 2K.xiv.24, xxiii.7, 
the language of Isaiah and Jeremiah, 
breathing the spirit of holy fear and 
trust and love,-—of meek piety and 
patient faith, and pure self-sacrificing 
devotion to the cause of truth and 
righteousness,—can only bo regarded as 
inspired and Divine. 

188. We conclude with the following 
very important words of Bishop Thirl- 
WALL in his recent Charge, />.123. 

A great part of the events related t« the Old 
Testameni hasno mure apparent connection ictUi 
our religion than those of Greek and Itotnan 
histoinf. . . . The history, so far us it is a 
uiurative of civil .ami poHtiral transactions, 
has no essential ooinn'ctitni with aiiyrcligioua 
truth; and if it had been lost, though wo 
.should have been left in ignorance of much 
that we desired' to know, our trciusure of 
Christian doctrine would have remained 
whole and unimpaired. The numbers, migra¬ 
tions, wSt'S, battles, conquests, and reverses, of 
Israel, have nothing in common with the teach¬ 
ing of Christ, with the way of salvation, with 
the fruits of the Spirit. They belong to a 
totally different order of subject-s. They are 
not to be confounded with the spiritual revo* 
lation containetl in the Old Testament, much 
less with that fuln&ss of grace and truth, 
which came by Jesus Christ. Whatever 
knowledge we may obtain of them is, in a re- 
ligiovis point of view, a matter of absolute 
Indifference to us; and if they were placet! 
on a level with the saving truths of tho 
Gospel, they would gain nothing in intrinsic 
dignity, but w’ould only degrade that with 
which they are thus associated. Such an as¬ 
sociation may indeed exist in the mind.s of 
pious and even learned men : but it is only by 
means of an artificial chain of reasoning, 
which does not carry conviction to all beside. 
finch questions must be l^ to every one’s private 
judgment and feeling, which have the fullest 
right to decide for each, but not to impose their 
decisions, as the dictates of an infallible authority, 
on the consciences of others. Any attempt to 
erect such facts into articles of faith, would he 
fraught with danger of irreparable evil lo the 
Church, as well as with immediate hurt to 
numberless souls. 
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The Hel^w Scriptures I have examined and api^reciated, os I would any other 
■WTltings of antiquity; and I have bluntly and honestly delivered my sentimente ot 
their merit and demerit, their beauties or imperfections, as becomes a free and 
impartial examine. I am well aware that this freedom will, by the many, be 
considered as an audacious licence, and the cry of heresy I if^deliiy I trreligion I will 
resound from shore to shore. But my peaceful mind has been long prepared for, and 
indeed accustomed to, such har^ Cerberean barkings; and experience has made me 
(not naturally iiisensible) callous to every injury, that ignorance or malice may have 
in store for me. 

I only enter my protest a^nst downright misrepresentation and calumny. I 
disclaim and spurn the imputation of Irrcligion and infidelity. I believe as much as 
I find sufficient motives of credibility for believing; and without sufficient motives 
of credibility there can be no rational belief. Indeed, the great mass of mankind 
have no rational belief. The common Papist and the common Protestant are here on 
almost equal terms. . . . 

The common Papist rests his faith on the supposed infallibility of his Church. « » • 
He reads in his catechism, or is told by his catcchlpt, that the Church cannot cit in 
tohat she teaches, and then ho is told that this unerring Church is composed only of 
those, who hold communion with the Bishop of Rome, and believe i)rcciBely as he, 
and the Bishoi>s who hold communion with him, believe. From that moment reason 
is set aside; authority usurps its place, and implicit faith is the necessary con¬ 
sequence. « • . He dares not doubt: for in his table of sins, which ho is obliged 
to confess, he finds doubting in matters of faith to bo a grievous crime. 

But, on the other hand, is the faith of the common Protestant better founded ? 
fie rests it on a Booh, called the Holy Bible, which he believes to be the infallible 
Word of Qod. . . . Ho is taught to believe the Bible to be the infallible Word of 
God, before he has read or can read it; and he sits down to read it, with this pre- 
posse^on in his mind, that he is reading the infallible Word of God. . . . His 
belief, then, is as implicit as that of the common Papist, and his motives of believing 
even lera specious. 

On the whole, then, I think, it may be laid down as an axiom, that the bulk of 
Christians, whether Papists or Protestants, cannot be said to have a rational faith; 
becai^e their motives of credibility are not rational motives, but the positive asser¬ 
tions of an assumed authority, which they have nevtar discussed, or durst not 
question. Thdr religion is the fruit of unenlightened credulity.—Rev. Dr. A. 
Oeddxs (Rom. Cath. Priest), Critical Bemarks on the Hebrew Scriptures, 1800, 
vol.I,p.v. 



PREFACE TO PART II 


It will be seen that, in tbis Second Part of my work, tbe argu¬ 
ment to prove tbe non-Mosaic and unhistorical character of the 
Pentateuch is removed altogether from tbe ground on which the 
question was discussed in Part I, and is treated upon other, chiefly 
philological, grounds. My former book has had, I believe, the efiect 
which I desired, having met with such a reception, generally, at 
the hands of English readers, as satisfies me that there will now 
exist a very general feeling among them, that there is certainly 
eomelhing in the story of the Exodus, as recorded in the Pentateuch, 
which needs to be explained, and assures me that the requisite attention 
will be given to the further examination of this important subject. 
It was my earnest desire and hope to secure such attention from 
the more thoughtful and intelligent of the Laity, without whose 
aid nothing, I knew, could be done to deliver the Church of Eng¬ 
land from the restraints of those time-honoured traditions, which 
have hitherto checked freedom of thought and speech among her 
members, and sealed, to a very great extent, the mouths of her 
doctors and clergy. But, in order to do this, it was absolutely 
necessary to awaken their interest in the question to be discussed, 
by treating it, in the first instance, in the most plain and popular 
manner, and using chiefly such reasoning as would require in the 
reader no extensive scholarship, no knowledge of the Hebrew 
tongue or acquaintance with the higher departments of Biblical 
criticism,—^nothing but an honest, English, practical common- 
sense, with a determination to know, if possible, the real truth upon 
the points at issue, where the argument turns upon matters of 
every-day life, lying completely within his cognisance, and, when 
known, to embrace and a»ow it. 

I must now take a step forward with those, who are resolved to 
investigate thoroughly the question which has been raised, as to 
the real origin, age, and authorship of the different portions of the 
Pentateuch. I shall still, however, bear constantly in mind that 
my book, to produce the efiect which I desire, must be brought 
within the grasp of an intelligent layman, though unskilled in 
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Hebrew learning'. The difficulty, no doubt, is great, which must 
be here encountered, if it is to satisfy at once the demands of the 
scholar and the requirements of the unlearned. But the vital im¬ 
portance of the subject under consideration is such as to leave me 
no alteliative but to mate this attempt; and I can have no excuse 
for sparing any labour, which may help to simplify, as far as 
possible, the unavoidable difficulties of the case. This will account 
for the endeavour, which I have made throughout, to make each 
step of the reasoning plain to the apprehension of the general 
reader, though a critical scholar may, perhaps, complain that time 
and space ate occupied in clearing ground, which has been cleared 
fon him long ago, and in fortifying a position, which, he' may think, 
needs no defence. I have gone upon the principle of taking nothing 
for granted ,—of assuming that my reader will desire to see for him¬ 
self every step of the argument, and to have each point cleared up 
completely as he goes. Where, therefore, it has been necessary to 
appeal to some knowledge of the Hebrew language, I have sought 
by means of a translation, or in some other way, to supply the infor¬ 
mation needed to produce conviction in the mind of the unlearned,— 
sufficiently strong, at all events, to enable him to go on confidently 
with the train of reasoning, which is followed throughout this 
Second Part, if less certain than that which would arise from 
actual acquaintance •with the original tongue. 

A few words may here be said in reply to my Reviewers. I 
desire to acknowledge thankfully the hearty welcome and encou¬ 
ragement, which my book has met with from many influential 
quarters. And I am too well aware of the pain, which its publi¬ 
cation must have caused to mainy excellent persons, to be suiprised 
at receiving some hard words from'others. I am sure, however, 
that the truth will prevail at last, and I shall abide patiently and 
hopefully the issue of the contest. 

Some of my critics have complained that I have set forth nothing 
new in the First Part,—that the objections, which I have stated, 
had all been heard and answered before. I made, however, no 
pretence of bringing forward novelties. The very point, indeed, of 
my argument in Part I was this,—that these difficulties were not 
new, thdjjgh many of them were new to me, when I first began to 
engage in these investigations, as, I believe, notwithstanding the 
assertions of not a few of my critics, they were new to very many 
of my readers, lay and clerical, when first laid before them. But 
I expressly said that these contradictions, generally, had been 
noticed by others, and mud, be noticed by every one who would 
carefully study the Pentateuch, comparing one statement with 
another. I said, also, that they have dever been satisfactorily ex¬ 
plained j and I say so still. Having carefully considered the 
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yariouB replies Ithidli listTO hitherto been made to the First Part of 
my work, I find 90 occasion to modify any of its main conclusions} 
though I have gladly availed myself of suggestions, whether from 
friends or opponents, which have enabled me to amend, and, not 
unfrequently, to strengthen, some of my arguments. p 

But the line of reasoning pursued in the present portion ofmy work 
is that, probably, which with many minds v^ produce a more de¬ 
cided effect. It will be seen that all the. elaborate attempts, whidi 
have been made to 'explain away’ difficulties and 'reconcile’ 
contradictions, are but as breath spent in vain, when the composite 
character of the story of the Exodus is once distinctly recognised, 
and the Pentateuch falls to pieces, as it were, in the reader’s hands, 
the different ages of the different writers being established beyond 
a doubt, and clearly exhibited. It was, perhaps, my knowledge of 
the overwhelming amount and weight of this evidence, and of 
much more of the same kind to be produced hereafter, which led 
me to express myself in the First Part with an assured confidence 
in the certainty of my conclusions, which some of my reviewers 
have condemned, as scarcely warranted, in their opinion, by the 
premisses, even if they were admitted to be true. 

Others, again, have said that such a work as mine was imneees- 
sary, because in these days the notion of literal inspiration is 
generally abandoned. ' It is but fighting, therefore, with a shadow, 
to attack the doctrine of Scripture infallibility, which is adhing of 
the past, and has either already died away, or is fast dying away, 
under the influence of modem science, and amidst the growing 
intelligence of the age.’ But is this statement true P I quoted in the 
Introduction to Part I, words addressed to the junior members of 
the University of Oxford by one of their select preachers. Could 
any language have set forth more explicitly the duty of regarding 
the Bible, as in its every ' sentence, word, syllable, letter—where 
shall we stop ? ’—infallible and Divine P But many of that writer’s 
best friends, it is said, regret the delivery and publication of those 
sermons. ‘ It is not to be supposed that such views are at all 
widely entertained within the Church in the present day.’ What, 
then, shall be said of the following extracts ? 

The Rev. E. Gabbett, M.A.,' Select Preacher and Boyle Lec¬ 
turer,’ in a sermon also preached before the Universityiilf Oxford, 
Nov. 16, 1862, writes as follows:— 

But this notion of an infallible Dible-y and of tlio historical truth of its contents, is 
no more, it is replied, than the mistake of a jiopular religion, of wlilcti the severer 
criticism and more accurate habits of modem thought have undermined the very 

foundations. It is the clear teaching of those doctrinal formularies, to which wc 

of the Ch urch of England have expressed our solemn assent, and no Tionest interpretation 
of her language can get rid of it. p.9. 

If the beli^ in the infallibility of the Scripture bo a falsehood, the Church founded 
upon it must be a living fraud; in all consistent reason, we must accept the 
whole of the inspired autographs or r^'eci t/te whole, as from end to end unavihoritatice and 
worthless, p.lO, 
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The Eev. Dr. Baixeb, the Principal of St. Aidan’s College, 
Birkenhead, which, as the Bishop of WnfCHESiSE states, Charge, 
1862, p. 23— 

now oontributeB iht twentieth part ihe candidate* for the whole English Church 
Minietry,— 

•writes as follows in his Manual— ‘ Bayiee’s Verbal Inspiration’— 
published ‘ chiefly for the use of the students of St. Aidan’s College.' 

The whole Bible, as a reyelation, is a declaration of the Mind of Gk>d towards His 
creature, on all the eutyecte of which the Bible treats. j?.6. 

What I believe to be the troth is this,—the Bible is God’s Word, in the same sense a* 
if He had made use of no human agents but had Himself ^oken as we know He did 
the Becalogrue. p.ZZ» 

Modem Science, with all its wonderful advances, has discovered not one single in¬ 
accurate allusion to physical truBi, in all the countless illustrations employed in the Bible. 
pA2. 

The Bible cannot be less than verball 7 inspired. Every word, every syllable, every 
letter, is just what it would be, had Qod ^okenfrom heaven without any human interven¬ 
tion. p.4S. 

Every scient^ statejnent is infallibly accurate, all its history and narrations of every 
innd are without any inaccuracy. The usords and phrases have a grammatical and phi¬ 
lological accuracy, such as is possessed by no human composition. p.Q2. 

[We have similar language from the Bishop (Bickeesieth) of 
Ripon in his recent Charge, 1864 : see the Adv. to this edition. 

Let me Implore of you to aim at cstaliQlshing the flock committed to your charge in 
the well-grounded assurance, that the who^e Bible is ihe infallible record of the Mind 
and Will of Qod, ccwiveyed by direct inspir^on to holy men of old, who spake as they 
were moT^ by the Holy Ghost. The Bible, like its Author, is pure, unchangeable, triUh 
-‘-truth without admixture of error. 

And so says the Bishop (Geat) of Capeiowb’, see my (so-called) 
< Trial,’iJ. 890:— 

The Chjpch regards, an4 expccte all its officers to regard, the Holy Scriptures os 
teaching and simple ttruik^ 

After considering the above facts, -will anyone say that there is 
no cause for the publication of such a work as mine ? 

Again, very grave censure has been passed by some upon the lan¬ 
guage which I have used, with reference to the manner in which the 
‘ hooks of Moses ’ are referred to in the New Testament. On this 
point I shaU say no more at present, than that I believe that, in 
presence of the plain facts of the case, I have supported the 
orthodox faith by those suggestions, which I have made in the 
Preface to Part I, in the otdy way in which it can he supported, 
as far as this particular question is concerned. 

I am, of course, aware that some serious questions are raised, 
•with respect to the popular views of Christianity, by the consider¬ 
ation of the facts, which are here, as I believe, proved in reference 
to the Pentateuch ; and many of my Reviewers, as well as some 
private correspondents, have urged upon me the desirableness of 
stating at once in what way the usual elements of Christian doc¬ 
trine appear to be affected by the unhistorical character of the 
Pentateuch. But, however I may wish to satisfy my own mind 
upon this point, it is impossible to do so, till it is seen what residuum 
of real fact is left behind, when the Pentateuch is thors»ughly ex- 
thained. This only I repeat once more,—whatever difficulties may 
be raised by such criticism, yet the recognition of the gradual 
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growth of Jesus, as the Son of Man, in human knowledge and 
ficience of all kinds, such as that which concerns the question of 
the age and authorship of the Pentateuch, is perfectly compa¬ 
tible with—rather, is absolutely required by—the most orthodox 
faith in His Divinity, as the Eternal Son of God. And I believe 
that this view of the case is far more reverent and becoming than 
that which is so very commonly adopted, viz. that, knowing how the 
case really stood. He yet adopted the popular language of the day, 
and so left His countrymen and disciples in total ignorance of the 
facts of history and criticism, of which He Himself was fully cog¬ 
nisant, and by His silence, at all events—or even by direct state¬ 
ments—confirmed their mistaken notions on so important a question. 

But leaving these Replies and Reviews, most of which are by 
anonymous authors, I am naturally most anxious to see what the 
Bishops and Doctors of the Church of England will say upon the 
subject of my book, and how they will act in the present emer¬ 
gency. At the time when I write, only one of the Englisli Bench 
of Bishops, the Bishop of Roch:^8Tee, has, as far as I am aware, 
expressed himself at any length with reference to the presenfcques- 
tion. And he has stated, in his published letter to the clergy of 
his Diocese, that he Is ‘no Hebrew or German scholar,’ and, there¬ 
fore, being necessarily ignorant, at present, of the real facts of the 
case, he can scarcely be regarded os a fair aift competent judge in 
the mattter. 

The Bishop of London in his recent Charge—admirable in re¬ 
spect of the liberal and charitable spirit which it breathes through¬ 
out,—^while saying that— 

it would never do to lay down tlmt a clergyman is bound not to Inquire,— 

and that— 

we cannot for a moment admit any theory, which, teaching that as clergymen they 
wore bound to an unquestioning adherence to the Church’s standards, removes the 
Clei^y out of the category of inquiring honest men, thus robbing the Church of all 
that weight of testimony in favour of its doctrines, which is derived from the heart¬ 
felt free adherence of so many of the most intelligent and beet men of each general- 
tion, who have found their highest happiness as its ministers,— 

and while further saying that— 

B clergyman cannot altogether avoid such questions—ho is called every day, in hla 
common occupations, to announce that he has an opinion on one side or the otikex of, 
at least, some of them—he cannot, therefore, shut his eyes to them,— 

yet adds that— 

if such Inquiry leads to donbt ^—and if the doubt ends in disbelief of the ClmreVs 
doctrines,—of course he will resign his office os one of the Church’s authorised 
teachers. 

Now let us consider what this leads to. Let us suppose a cler¬ 
gyman to begin to ‘ inquire,’ having a difficulty about the Deluge 
put before him by some intelligent layman of his flock. If he does 
this, he will assuredly soon learn that the results of geological 
science forbid our believing in an TJniversal Deluge, such as the 
Bible manifestly speaks of. He will find also that mathematical 
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anfl science, as -well as the plaLg texts of Scripture, equally 

forbid our believing in & partial Deluge, such as some have suppose^, 
since that involves an Universal Hood. Bather, without any appeal 
to science at all, if only he allows himself to ‘think’ upon the 
subject, and to realise to his own mind the necessary conditions of 
the supposed event, he will need only a common practical j udgment 
to convince him that the story, which is told in the book of Ge¬ 
nesis, is utterly incredible. 

It is extremely probable, then, that any such cleif]gyman, if ho 
once begins to ‘ inquire,’ must needs come very soon to doubt, and 
before long to disbelieve, the literal historical truth of the Scripture 
account of the Deluge. Bather, let me ask, does any intelligent 
clergyman at this day—anyone who has allowed ^limself to ‘ think’ 
upon the subject, as he would think about any other recorded fact 
of ancient history—^really believe in the historical truth of that 
story ? Do the Bishops and Doctors of the English Church believe 
in it P If they do npt, then do not these Divines, one and all, 
‘ disbelieve the Church’s doctrine ’ on this particular ^int, whilst 
yet, in common with all their fellow-clergy, they use habitually 
that solemn form of address to AlmightySGod in the Baptismal 
Service, which expressly assumes the reality and historical truth¬ 
fulness of the story of the Noachian Delude—i 

Almighty and everlasting God, whp of thy great mercy didst save Noah and his 
family la the Ark from peCshing by ypter? 

It may, indeed, be said, ‘ Iftiere was a Deluge of some kind or 
other, and this is only a legendfiry reminiscence of it.’ But the 
Church Prayer-Book does not mean this. When those formularies 
were laid down, and the Clergy were bound by a solemn subscrip¬ 
tion to declare their ‘ unfeigned assent and consent to all things 
written in tbSfBook of Common Prayer,’ it was assuredly meant to 
bind them to express an unfeigned belief in the story of the Deluge, 
as it is told in these chapters of Genesis, and not to some imaginary 
Flood of any kind, which anyone may choose at his pleasure to 
substitute for it. Are, then, all these-^Prelates, as well as ordinary 
Clergy—^to resign at once their sacred offices, because they disbelieve 
the Church’s doctrine on this point ? 

But what are they to do under these circumstances—those, I 
mean, wife have their eyes open to the real facts of the case, and who 
cannot bear to utter what they know to be untrue in the face of 
God and the Congregation P Many—^perhaps, most-^will get rid of 
the difficulty, with satisfaction to their own minds in some way, by 
falling back upon the notion above referred to, that the account in 
Genesis is a legendary narrative, however incorrect and unhistorical, 
of some real matter of fact in ancient days. Others will justify 
themselves in still using such a form of Prayer, by considering that 
they are acting in a merely official capacity, as ministers of the 
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Rational Church, and ■ administratore of the laws which the main 
body of the Church heis approved, and has not yet rescinded. 

But what shall be said to those, who cannot conscientiously adopt 
either of the above methods of relieving themselves from the bur¬ 
den of the present difficulty, and yet feel it to be impossible to 
continue any longer to use such words in a solemn address to the 
Almighty P I see no remedy for these, but to omit such words— 
to disobey the law of the Church on this point, and take the con¬ 
sequences ofrthe act. 

Is not this the way by which, in England, all laws become dis¬ 
used and practically abrogated, long before they are formally and 
legally annulled P At this moment, how many are there the 
Clergy who never read the Athanasian Creed P And how many 
are there of the Bishops, who make no enquiry as to whether, or 
not, their clergy do use this creed,—^who do not therefore, compel 
them to use it P 

And the' circumstances of the times are such, that those, who 
know the facts of the case, dare not be silent any longer, while yet 
it is possible, by a timBiy recognition of the truth, and by adopting 
■mse and liberal measures suited to the present emergency, to save 
the Church of England from thd ruin which threatens her by the 
depreciation of the standard of learning among the Clergy.. It is a 
fact well known that the ablestijapnds are being daily excluded 
from her ministry, and men of inferior attainments, from St. Aidan’s 
and other similar institutions, admitted in large numbers to it—to 
such an extent, indeed, that in 1801, according to the statement of 
the Bishop of Winchester, out of 070 candidates for Holy orders, 
considerably more than one-third, viz. 241, were ‘ Literates’—[a 
phrase which, as the Bishop of St. David’s has told tIs, ‘ often means 
the same thing ’ as ‘ illiterates’]. It was only a question of time 
whether these results of critical inquiry should be brought to the 
knowledge of English Churchmen in this our own day or in the 
days of the next generation. There is yet a season in which we 
may work together, to open the barriers, which at present shut out 
from the National Church so many men of learning and genius 
and piety, who might be numbered among her strongest friends, 
and to get rid of those stringent fetters of subscription] by which 
the young men of promise, at each of our Universities, refuse any 
longer to bo bound. 

* It is our duty at such a time as this to speak out plmnly what 
we know, even though, in so doing, we should be charged with 
disobeying the written law of the Church. More especially are 
we bound to do so, when we know that her voice has for a long 
time not been heard—that it cannot now be heard—that the 
Church, as a Body, is not allowed to speak ; for no one can suppose 
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that the present Houses of Convocation, where the Clergy are most 
imperfectly represented and the Laity not at all, can be regarded 
as in any sense expressing the mind of the National Church. Her 
hands, we know, are tied, and her whole frame cramped with for¬ 
mulae of bygone days, which she once adopted, as suited to her 
then state of development, but which she has now outgrown. But 
we know also what her voice wmM be, if she could only freely 
utter it this day, as she did in the days of the Reformation. We 
are sure that she would bid her children ' buy the ’IftstriH’ at all 
cost, without respect to Church censures or fommlaries,—that, if 
she could only now express her mind, and the whole spirit of her 
teaching, her language would be in full accordance with those 
words of one of her most distinguished modem prelates, (Arch¬ 
bishop Whateit on Sacon^s Essays, p, 10) : 

He who i»opagatos. a delusion, and hs'^Iio connives at It when already existing, 
both alike tamper with truth. We neither lead nor- leave men to mistake 
falsehood for truth. Not to undeceive, Isvo deceive. The^ving, or not correcting, 
false reasons for right conclimons, false grounds for rlghtTeli^false principles for 
right practice,—the holdingWorth, or fostering, false consolatloiM, falfo encourage¬ 
ments, or false sanctions, or conni’rfng at their being held forth, or believed, are all 
pious frauds. This springs from, and it will foster and increase, a ifrant of veneration 
for Truth : it is an affront put on the ‘ ^Irit of Truth.’ 

It is true, the above passage was probably not written with the 
remotest idea of its being applied to-the present controversy. It 
was written, as we may suppose, with a moi'e direct reference to 
what the Archbishop considered to h(^ our duty, as Members and 
Minister.^ of a Protestant Church,, in our relations with Romanism, 
But not the less truly or forcibly^—because undesignedly—does it 
express the very spirit of Protestantism, the spirit of our National 
Church. In such words as these we hear the very tone in which 
she would speak to us now, if she could only make her voice to be 
heard, and would exhort her children, and enjoin her Clergy, to 
search after and to speak the Truth, since thus only can they he 
true children and servants of God. And, indeed, the Bishop of 
London, in his recent Charge, distinctly recognises free inquiry 
after Truth, as the very principle of our Protestant Church: 

As to free inquiry, "what shall -we do with it ? Shall we frown upon it, denounce 
it, try to stifle it ? This will do no good, even if it t*e right. But after all wo are 
Protestants. We hare been accustom^ to speak a good deal of the right and duty 
of private judgment. It was the exercise of this right, and the discharge of this duty, 
that our fathers freed their and our souls from Rome's time-honoured falsehoods. 

If this be tme, it is impossible to suppose that sbe would en¬ 
courage and enjoin ‘free inquiry’ as a duty on the one hand, and, 
on the other, check it in the very outset, by requiring that any qf 
her Clergy, who, in these days of progress in learning and science 
of every kind, should arrive by means of such ‘inquiry’ at any 
conclusions different from those, which were thought right three 
centuries ago, must at once abdicate their sacred functions, and go 
out pf her Ministry. 

I asseri^ however, without fear of contradiction, that there are 
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multitudes now of tke more intelligent Clergy, wlfo do not believe 
intbe historical truth of the Noachian Deluge, as recorded in the 
book of Genesis. Yet did ever a layman hear his clergyman speak 
out distinctly what he thought, and say plainly from the pulpit 
what he himself believed, and what he would have them to believe, 
on this point ? Did ever a Doctor or Bishop of the Church do this 
—at least, in the present day ? I doubt not that cases may be 
found, where such ‘ plainness of speech ’ has been exercised by the 
Clergy. But I appeal to the Laity, generally, with confidence. 
Have you ever he^ your Minister—able, earnest, excellent, as 
you know him to be—teU; out plainly to his people the truth which 
he knows himself abo^t these things P Or if not to the congrega¬ 
tion at large—for fear lest the ‘ ignorant and unlearned ’ should 
‘ wrest it to their own destruction ’—^has he ever told these things 
to you in private^ to you, men and.women of education and intelli¬ 
gence,—parents of families, teachers of youth,—and so helped you 
to lay wisely firoifl’'the first, in the minds of your children and 
pupils, in ord» to meet the necessities of this age of advancing 
science and ‘ free inquiry,’ the foundation of a right understanding 
in respect of these matters ? As before, I doubt not that here 
also exceptions may be found to the general rule. But is not the 
case notoriously otherwise in the vast majority of instances P 
But how can a clergyman be expected to indulge free thought, 
on some of the most inter^^g and important questions of physical, 
historical, and critical soie^K, when he knows that, for arriving at 
any conclusions on certain points pf Biblical criticism, which con¬ 
tradict the notions of our forefathers, living in days of comparative 
darkness and ignorance in respect of all matters of scientific re¬ 
search, he is in danger of being dragged into the Court of Arches, 
and of being there ejected, or, if not ejected, at least suspended, 
from his living, and saddled, it may be, with a crushing weight of 
debtP Is it any wonder that a young man of University distinction 
and intellectual activity, however ready he may be, for the love 
of God and his fellow-men, to engage himself in the holy and 
blessed, though in respect to this world’s goods often ill-rewarded, 
labours of the ministry of souls, should yet be foimd unwilling to 
subject himself to the ‘ tender m^-cies ’ of such a system as this,' 
and so, perhaps, suddenly, in the middle of his life,—^when the 
lire and energy of youth are spent, and the day is too far gone for 
him to begin work again, and devote his powers to the heavy toil 
offcmastering the details of some new profession, (if even such a 
profession were open to him, which by the present law of England 
is not the case,)—find himself deprived of the moderate competence 
which he had earned by having ‘ spumed delights, and lived labo¬ 
rious days,’ and stripped at a stroke of all his means of livelihood, 
as one of the pains and penalties of thinking p 
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Hiare felt obliged to express dissent from oneexpresdonintbelats 
Charge of the Bishop of Lokdon. But I cannot deny myself the 
satisfaction of quoting other words of the same Prelate, which 
show how well he appreciated, at the time when he spolm thqin, 
the special needs of the present day. 

WbereY«r a general ausplcioai is engendered, however unfounded it may lie, tiisl 
flomethlng is amiss In our system of religion, which from policy or cowardice we are 
anxious to conceal, th^ hidden infidelity will make rapid progress, and many a man 
of honest mind will in secret be tortm«d with an^ety, having no leisure to examine 
for him^lf the difitculties lie has heard of. and be distressed by a painful impression 
that those, who ought to examine for him, are deliberately or unwittingly banded 
together to mislead. Thim, as is usual, wherever men take upon themselves to act 
against God's purpose, that very infidelity, the fear of which scaiied them from their 
duty, will grow with t^old v^our because they have neglected to perform It. 

And here it seems w^ to remark that the critical study of the Bible is more than 
ever necessary to be encouraged now, from-the particular circumstance of our own 
age and country. Whatev^ may be thought of the honesty or policy of endeavouring 
to conceal difficulties and stifle inquiry formerly, the days, when such methods of 
propping up the truth of God were po^ble, afe at an end. . ; . The old times, 

with their mingled good and evil->the old idtas of the patenudyd^y of ^vemmcnt 
both in Church and State to lead the ma^of menj as it werej^Shuotold, and to shut 
up knowledge within the privileged caste of those who were t^jj^j^fe JO^ly to make a 
good use of it, have passed . . . The <dd state of thisMhaii H tf re r be brought 

back. It is in our own generation and amid the men ^£tfirown|generation—amid 
their thoughts, bad as well aa good, their and shallow 

deputations^ as well as their energetic impatienm of uonClil&]||pt an(^ hatred of all 
formalism, that has placed the scene of our rttt^mftbiliwe; and it is vain to 
think that we can do any good amongst thetn attempting to teach them on the 
principles of a departed state of society, and not as theix<^ 9 m characters and circum- 
etances require. Dangers and Safeguards^ p. 83-8^ 

Can we not trust God’s Tmtb to take care of itself in this world ? 
Must we seek, in our ignorant feeble way, to prop it up by legal 
enactments, and fence it round by a system of fines and forfeitiu’es 
and Church anathemas, lest the rode step of some ‘ free inquirer ’ 
should approach too near, and do some fatal injury to the Eternal 
Truth of God P JIave we ko faith in God, the Living God f And 
do we not believe that lie himself is willing, and surely able as 
•willing, to protgct his own honour and to keep in safety the souls 
of His chij^rea, and, amidst the conflict of opinion that will ever 
be waged in this world in the search after truth,—which may be 
vehement but need not be uncharitable,—to maintain in each 
humble, prayerful, heart the essential substance of that Truth 
which ' maketh wise unto salvation ’ P Surely, as a Mend writes— 

To suppose that we can serve God’s cause by Fdintting our eyes to the light, much 
more to 8upi>ose that we can serve it by asserting that we see what we do not Bee, 
b^ause we teisA to sec it, Is simply inUlleoDiai Atheism, 

And when men declare, as some have done, that there can be no 
belief in God, no Religion, no laws binding on the conscience, no 
principles to purify the heart, no authoritative sanction for the 
most sacred duties of private, social, and public life, unless tb^ 
old stories of the Pentateuch are received with implicit faith—at 
least, in their main features—as literally and historically true, is not 
this really, in however disguised a form, thS very depth of Infidelity ? 

J. W. NATAL. 


Lomuoxi Jan . 24, 1863. 
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THE AGE AND AUTHOESHIP QP THE 
PENTATEUCH CONSn)EEED. 


CHAPlriB I. I 

sisils OF snmam *xithobs, m xpa 

PSNTi-THftiaS. 

189. In the Fird; wo»k we 

have been cnnnderu% aotte of the most 
remarkable inconsistencies and coiStea- 
dictory statements, whStSi a closer 
examination of the Pentateuch, as it 
now lies before us, reveals to the atten¬ 
tive reader. Most of these are of an 
arithmetical character, and ecm^ of 
them might be greatly diminished, oxi 
perhaps, got rid of altogether, if St 
were possible to suppose that the 
number of warriors in the wilderness 
was only 6,000, instead of 600,000. 
But the story itself, as we have seen, 
forbids such a supposition. Not only 
is the number of warriors, ‘ 600,000 
on foot that were men, besides children,’ 
given in round numbers in E.xii.37, 
N.xi.21, but it is stated more accu¬ 
rately, as 60.8,650, thrice over in dif¬ 
ferent forms, in E.xxxviii.25-28. And, 
besides this, the numbers of the armed 
men of the separate tribes are given on 
two different occasions, and the sum- 
total of thesa twelve tribe-numbers is, 
in the one ease, 603,560, N.i.46, and in 
the other, 601,730, N.xxvi.61 ; and, on 
the first occasion, the separate tribe- 
numbers and the sum-total are again, 
a second time, accurately repeated in 
N.ii,—^nay, are repeated carCTulIy twice 
over, for the three tribes constituting 
each of the four camps are numbered 
and summed up together separately, 
and then these four sum-totals or camp- 


numbers, 186,400, 151,480, 108,100, 
' 157,600, M^e added together, and make 
"up the same total as before, 603,550. 

190. These numbers, indeed, are all 
round numbers, each ending with a 
d^her and it has4>een suggested that 
there may be a clerical error, extend¬ 
ing through the whole set of them, and 
that, if these ciphers be struck out, 
(which is equivalent to dividing all the 
numbers by ten,) the sum-total will be 
reduced to a more manageable number. 
But, in fact, most of the difficulties 
will remain really as formidable, with 
a camp of 60,000 warriors, that is, with 
a population of 200,000 or 300,000 
people, as with the larger camp of 
600,000. We should only have to sub¬ 
stitute in our imaginations the town of 
LrvEEPoot or Manchestbb for the 
city of London. Could the total 
number be reduced to about 6,000, 
some of the difficulties might, indeed, 
as we have said, disappear, but, even 
then, not all of them; for we should 
still have to imagine a town of 20,000 
or 30,000 people, as Oxford or Cam- 
BBiDOE. But the separate numbers of 
the tribes in N.i,ii,xxvi, forbid this last 
reduction, as the numbers do not all 
consist of so many round hundreds. 

191. Besides, the number of the 
Levites is expressly fixed by its rela¬ 
tion to the number of firstborns, 
N.iii.39-51. These latter were 22,273, 
a number without a dpher, which 
cannot, therefore, be ‘reduced’; and 
it is stated that these, weeded the 
male Levites by 27%* fei6, for each 
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one of whom a tax of five shekels was 
paid, and the whole number of shekels 
80 paid is reckoned, u.60, as 1,865. 
Henoe there can be no room for sup- 

E >sin^that the whole number of male 
evites was any other than 22,000, 
ll.iii.39, numbered smaxately as Ger- 
shonites, 7,600, «.22, Kohathites, 8,600, 
«i.28, Merarites, 6,200, ».34,—the sum 
of which three. na>mbers,Jiowever, is 
actually 22,300 instead of 22,000, 
where we have a remarkable inaccuracy, 
which has to be ‘ reconciled.’ And of 
these, we are told, 8,580, N.iv.48,—^viz. 
Kohathites, 2,760„ 0.36, GershijaiteS, 
2,630, ®.40, Merarites, ;%200,* u.44,— 
were ‘ from thist;^ years old and up¬ 
ward, even unto fifty years old,’ repre¬ 
senting (say) 10,000 above the age of 
twenty, at which the census of the, 
other tribes was taken, N.i.3, But, if 
there were 10,000 Levites ‘fromtwenty 
years old and upw^,’ it is absurd to 
imagine that there were only* "6,000 
warriors of all the twelve tribes, and 
very unreasonable to supjwse that 
there were only 60,000, even if the 
difficulties of the story would really be 
relieved by such a supposition. 

192. If) therefore, it were still 
possible to believe that a whole series 
of numbers, such as the tribe-numbers 
and totals, had been systematically 
corrupted and exaggerated in conse¬ 
quence of clerical errors, yet jt would 
then follow that all the above particu¬ 
lars about the Levites and first-borns 
must have been a pure invention of a 
later date, implying that- the interpo¬ 
lating inventor had no particular rever¬ 
ence for the original text. Besides 
which, the ‘ corruption ’ of the text, re¬ 
quired to produce the numbers of the 

• The vthoU nwnher of the male Kohath„ 
Ites, as above given, 8,600, is more than one- 
fourth a* iarge again as that of the Merarites, 
6,200; whereas the converse is the case with 
tihe adults, since the number of Herarite 
aneles from tUrtg to fftg years old, 3,200, Is 
just one-sixth as large again as that of the 
lHohathites, 2,730. Besides this palpable in¬ 
consistency, the Merarite males ‘ from thirty 
to fifty ’ are more than half the whole number 
of males of that family, * from a month old 
and upward,' contrary to all the data of 
modem statistical science, ft is obvious that, 
with ail the appearance of extreme accuracy, 
there is no real historical truth in any of these 

numbers, 


Pentateuch, must have been of a very 
peculiar kind. For not only are the 
twelve tribe-numbers in the tet two 
instances, N.i,ii, so fixed that; tiieir 
sums, taken in different ways^'^ve 
accurately the'first sum-total, 60Sjo60, 
but in the third case, N.xxvi, thet/ are 
ail changed ,—each being either in¬ 
creased or diminished by a certain 
amount,—yet so judiciously changed, 
that the result is obtained, which was 
japparently desired, of having the to- 
tm nearly the same as before, 601,730. 
It is veiy plain that this Hebrew 
auftior, whoever he may have been. 
Was not so ignorant and helpless in 
matters of arithmetic as some have 
imagined * • 

1 193. "We are.thus, it would seem, 
compelled to adhere to the Scripture 
number of 600,000 warriors, as that 
which was Mtgdded by the sacred 
writer, whatever contradictions and 
impossibilities it 'Introduces iuto the 
story; and, therefore, these ‘ arith¬ 
metical’ arguments are really of the 
greatest importance^ in the considera¬ 
tion of the present question. And they 
have this special advantage, that they 
can be clearly stated in definite terms, 
so as to be readily appreciated by 
practical men, and are notmixednpwith 
those other difficulties of a moral 
nature, which, however strongly felt 
by very many, are not realised in the 
same degree by all devout readers of 
the Bible. 

194. Thus, then, whatever process of 
reduction may be applicable to the im¬ 
mense Hebrew numbers which occur 
everywhere throughout the Bible,— 
(and my belief is that these numbers 
are memly set down loosely at random, 
iq oriental fashion, not exaggerated 
systematically by mistake, or design, 
or accident, as some suppose, )^yet 
with regard to these particular num¬ 
bers in the story of the Exodus, there 
can he no mistake, and no uncertainty. 
There can be no uncertainty, because 
the number, 603,550, is checked iu 
so many %ays, by so many different 
st^ments,—especially by the state- 
mlK of the amount of silver contri¬ 
buted for the Tabernacle,*—that there 

• Suppose it were etated on authority that 
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can be no doubt as to the number of 
warriors actually intended by the 
writer of the story. There can be no 
miatake —at least, if Moses wrote the 
staiy of the Exodus; because, we are 
told,'he himself personally took a care¬ 
ful census of the people, the results of 
which, for each tribe, are set down 
exactly in N.i, repeated carefully in 
N.ii, and again, with variatibn^ in 
N.xxvi. 

195. It remains only to suppose that 
Moses did not write these chapters at 
all, (as we believe,) or did not write 
them as they now stand, so that these 
passages, and SI the others, whtire 
these numbers are involved, have been 
systematically and dfiiberSely falsified 
in later days, which would indicate 
that they were not regarded as so un¬ 
speakably sacred and divine, as to be 
secured from shch ‘fiee lu^idling.’ I 
confidently challenge investigation on 
this point; and I call upon any, who 
are prepared to maintain the possibility 
of the story being true, although these 
numbers may be wrong, not merely to 
suggest that the numbers may have to bo 
reduced, but to point out in what way it 
is conceivable that they can be reduced, 
so as to get rid of the contradictions 
and impossibilities which they iflvolve, 
without, at the same time, introducing 
other difficulties into the question, as 
grave as any which the numbers them¬ 
selves occasion. Until this is done, I 
must assume that I have proved above 
that such a reduction is impossible, 
without sacrificing some of the most 
issential details of the story, and, in 
fact, its general historical character. 

196. But the reasonings, adduced in 
Part I, are by no means all arithmetfe 
cal, though they axe all of a practicS 
character. 

Thus, for instance, it requires only 
the application of common sense, and 
no arithmetical calculation whatever, 

the receipts at the International Exhibition 
for ten days, at a shilling a head, amounted to 
30,177i.l0s., would any one doubt that it 
follows as a necessary consequence that 
number of persons, who entered on thcfe© 
days at a shillins; a head, was 603,550 ? This 
Is exactly the inference to bo drawn from 
E.xxxviii. 25 - 28 . 


to see that even a small body of men, 
women, and children, must have needed 
water during the long interval of nearly 
fprty .years between the miracles at 
Horeb, E.xvii, and Meribah, Njx. 
They wanteif also firewood for daily 
use, and must have certainly perished, 
if exposed to the bitter cold of the 
desert of Sinai during the severe winter 
months without sueh constant supplies 
of fuel, as were not to be obtained in 
that desolate waste. Further, their 
sheep and cattle, however few in 
nunaber, must have needed grass, as 
wel^as iwafer; and the rules for en¬ 
suring perfeiit cleanliness, by carry¬ 
ing out the refuse of the sacrifices, and 
all their rubbish, &c., to a place with¬ 
out the camp, would have been futile, 
if laid down for the population of an 
ordinary English town, as well as for 
a much greater multitude. Nor would 
a small body of .such fugitives any 
more than a large one, have been able 
to carry tents with them ; and it would 
have boen just as impossible for ten 
poor men, as for ten thousand, to have 
suj^lied themselves easily 'witiipigeons 
or turtle-doves under Sinai. 

197. Once more, therefore, I repeat, 
it is vain to argue that the story is in 
the main correct and historically true, 
though marred by the mistake, so com¬ 
mon among Eastern writers, of-ex^- 
gerating, perhaps a hundredfold, the 
numbers of the people, and placing 
this large body under laws, and in 
circumstances, which were only possi¬ 
ble for a small community. In fact, 
we have only to realise for once to 
our minds the idea of a city, as largo 
and as populous as modern London, 
set down, if that be conceivable or 
possible, in the midst of the Sinaitio 
waste,—and set down, not at one place 
only in that Desert, but at more than 
forty different jfiaces, N.xxxiii, if so 
many places can be imagined in the 
wilderness, where such a city could 
have been planted,—without any kind 
of drainage, with no supplies of water, 
for purposes of cooking or cleanliness, 
brought round, as in a modem town, 
by running streams or waterpipes to 
the neighbourhood, at least, of every 
house,—nay, with no supplies of water 

Q 
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at all, except on three special occasions, 

_^with no supplies of fuel for warmth, 

during the fmet and enow of forty 
winters,—even allowing that the. mira¬ 
culous ‘toanna,’ together with the flesh 
of their flocks and herds,' (which must 
hare been supported, however, without 
water or pasturage), may have sufficed 
for all their wants as food, allowing 
also that they needed no soli, nor r^ 
quired fresh stores of raiment, for— 

‘Their clothes waxed not old upoft them, 
nor their shoes upon their feet,’ I>.xxix.E— 

—we have only, I repeat, once for all, 
deliberately to face thit question, and 
to try to realise to ourselves such q 
state of things as this, and we shall 
see the utter impossibility of receiving 
any longer this story of the Exodus as 
literally and historically true, whatever 
real facts may lie at the basis of the 
narrative. 

198. The one only cause, indeed, for 
astonishment is this—mot that a Bishop 
of the Church of England should now 
be stating that impossibility—but that 
it should be stated now, by a Bishop of 
the Church, as far as I am aware, for 
the first time —that such a belief should 
have been so long acquiesced in by mul¬ 
titudes, both of the Clergy and the Laity, 
with an unquestioning, unreasoning, 
credulity,—that up to this very hour, 
in this enlightened age of free thought, 
in -this highly-civilised land, so many 
persons of liberal education actually 
still receive this story in all its details 
—at lea.st, in all its main details—as 
historical matter-of-fact, and insist on 
the paramount duW of believing in the 
account of the Exodus, among the 
‘things necessary to salvation’ con¬ 
tained in the Bible, as essential to an 
orthodox faith in the True and Living 
God. StiU more strange is it, and sad, 
that our Missionaries have been sent to 
teach in our name sueji a faith as this 
to the heathen, and ’to require them 
also, on the pain of eternal perdition, 
to believe that this history, in all its 
parts, with all its contradictions and 
impossibilities, has the seal of Divine 
Authority set upon it, as truly as those 
words, D.vi.6,— 

‘ Thou shalt love the Lord thy God with all 
thine heart, and with all thy soul, and with 
(ill thy might.’ 


199. Now, however, that we are able 
to feel that we stand on sure ground, 
when we assert that these books, what¬ 
ever be their value, with whatever pious 
purpose they were written, and what¬ 
ever excellent lessons they may teach, 
are not removed from the sphere of 
critical enquiry, by possessing any such 
Divine infallibility, as has been usually 
ascrffied to them, there is a multitude 
of other difficulties, inconsistencies, 
and impossibilities, which will be at 
once apparent, if we ex'amine carefully 
thd Scripture narrative, and no longer 
suffer our eyes to be blinded, by the 
mere force of habit, to the actual 
tgeaning of the words which we read. 
Without, at present, stopping to con¬ 
sider those, which arise from examining 
the story of the Creation and the Fall, 
as given jn the first chapters of Genesis, 
by the light of modern Science, we will 
here notice the contradictions, which 
exist between the first account of the 
Creation in G.i.l-ii.3, and the second 
account in 6.ii.4-25. 

200. Upon this latter passage I will 
quote the words of Kalisch (Genesis, 
p.83), one of the most able modem 
commentators on the Hebrew text of 
Genesis:— 

The Creation was finished. We might 
imagine that we see the blooming meadows, 
the finny tribes of the sea, and the number¬ 
less beasts of the field, and, in the midst of 
all this beauty and life, man with his help¬ 
mate, as princes and sovereigns. But more: 
the Creation was not only finished; it had 
been approved of also in all its parts. And, as 
the symbol of the perfect completion of Hie 
task, God was represented to rest, and to bless 
that day, which marked the conclusion of his 
labours. 

But now the narrative seems not only to 
pause, but to go backward. The grand and 
powerful climax seems at once broken off, 
wnd a languid repetition appears to follow. 
Another cosmogony is introduced, which, to 
complete the perplexity, is, in many impor- 
t^t features, in direct contradiction to the 
former. 

It would be dishonesty to conceal these dif¬ 
ficulties. It would be weakmindedness and 
cowardice. It would be flight, instead of com¬ 
bat. It would be an ignoble retreat, instead 
of rfetory. We confess there is an apparent 
dissonance. 

201. The following are some of the 
noticeable points of difference 

I between the two cosmogonies, which 
we shall consider more at length here¬ 
after. 
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(i) In the first, the earth emerges from the 
waters, and therefore, saturated with mois¬ 
ture, i.9,10. 

In the second, the ‘ whole face of the ground 
requires to be moistened, il.6. 

(ii) In the first, the birds and beasts are 
crea^ before man, i.20,24,26. 

In the second, man is created before the 
birds and beasts, ii.7,l&. 

(iii) In the first, man and woman are 

creat^ asthe closing and completing 

work of the whole Creation,—created;!^, as 
is evidently implied, in the same kind ttf way, 
to be the complement of one another; and, 
thus created, they are blessed together, i.28. 

In the second, the beasts and birds are 
created behoeen the man and the womw,— 
the man being made first, of the dust ot the 
ground,—then the beasts and the blras, t© 
which the man gives names,—and, after all 
this, the woman being made lest, out of 
of the man’s ribs, but merely as a hel; 
for the man. ii.7,8,16,22. 

202. The fact i«, that the second ae- i 
count of the Creation, ii.4-25, together] 
■with the story of the Fall; jii.1-24, is 
the -work of a different writer altogether 
from him who -wrote the^st, i.l-ii.3. 

The proof of this 11011 be given in dne 
time, as we proceed. But the fact itself 
is suggested at once by the circumstance 
that, throughout the first narrative, the 
Creator is always spoken of by the 
name Elohim, God ; whereas, through¬ 
out the second acount, as well as in the 
story of the Fall, He is always called 
Jehovah Elohim, Lord God, except 
in iii.l,3,.'5, where the writer seems to 
abstain, for some reason, from placing 
the name ‘Jehovah’ in the mouth of 
the Serpent. 

This accounts naturally for the above 
contradictions. It seems that, by some 
means, the productions of tw'o pens 
have been here united, -without refer¬ 
ence to their inconsistencies. 

203. A similar contradiction exists 
also in the account of the Deluge, as it 
now stands in the Bible. 

Thus in G.vi.19,20, we read:— 

* Of every living thing of all flesh, two of 
every sort shalt thou bring into the Ark, to 
keep them alive with thco ; they shall be male 
and female. Of fowls after their kind, and of 
cattle after their kind, of every creeping thing 
of the earth after his kind, ttoo of every sort 
shall come unto thee, to keep them alive.’ 

But in G.vii.2,3, the command is 
given thus:— 

‘ Of every clean beast thou shalt taki' to 
thee by sevms, the male and his female, and 
of bea«t8 that are not clean by twoy the male 
«id his female; of fowls, also of the air’^by 


mens, the male and the female, to keep seed 
alive upon the face of all the earth.’ 

It is impossible to reconcile the con¬ 
tradiction here observed, in the numbers 
of living creatures to be taken into the 
Ark, especially in the case of the/oto/«, 
of which one pair of every kind is to 
be taken, according to the first direction, 
and seven pairs, according to the second. 

204. But here also the matterexplains 
itself easily, when we observe that the 
former passage is by the hand of that 
writer, who uses only Elohim, and the 
latter passage the other writer, who 
uses JsHOVAH, as well as Elohim, 
though he does not now us© the com¬ 
pound phrase, Jehovah Elohim. It 
iid not occur to the one,—whether 
aware, or not, of the distinction be¬ 
tween clean and unclean beasts,—to 
make any provision for sacrificing im 
mediately after the Flood. The latter 
bethinks himself of the necessity of a 
sacrifice, U.riii,20, when Noah and his 
family come out of the Ark; and he 
provides, therefore, the mystical num¬ 
ber of seven pairs of clean boasts and 
fowls for that purpose. 

205. We shall produce hereafter the 
full proof of the above statement. For 
the present it will be sufficient to quote 
the following remarks of the Bev. J. 
J. S. Perowne, B.I)., Vice-Principal 
of St. David’s College, Lampeter, and 
Examining Chaplain to the Bishop of 
Norwich, in Smith’s Dictionary oj the 
Bible, ILp.774-8. 

If, without any theory casting its shadow 
upon us, and without any fear of consequences 
before our eyes, we read thoughtfully only the 
Book of Genesis, wo can hardly ^ape the 
conviction, that it partakes of the nature of a 
compilation. It has, indeed, a unity of plan, 
a coherence of parts, a shapeliness and an 
order, wliich satisfy us that, as it stands, it is 
the creation of a single mind. But it bears 
also manifest traces of having been based 
uiwn an earlier work; and that earlier work 
itself seems to have had embedded in it frag¬ 
ments of still more ancient documents. . . . 

At the very opening of the book, peculiari¬ 
ties of style and manner are discernible, 
which can scarcely escape the notice of a care¬ 
ful reader even of a translation,—which cer¬ 
tainly are no sooner pointed out, than we are 
compelled to admit their existence. The lan¬ 
guage of chap.i.l-ii.3, (wh^ethc first chapter 
ought to have been made to end), is totally un¬ 
like that of the section which follows, ii.4-iii. 
23. This lost is not only distinguished by a pe¬ 
culiar use of the Divine Names.—for here, and 
nowhere else in the whole Pentateuch, exc^t 
o 2 
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B.ix.30, have we the combination of the two, 
J^ovah'Elohim—[in oilier plaoes we have 
enoh expressions as, ‘ Jehovah, the Elohim of 
Heaven,' Gen.xxiv.3,7, ‘ Jehovah, the Elohim 
of my master/ tr.12,27,42,48, sc. bat not 
‘ Jehovah-Elohim' simply],—but also by a 
mode of expression peculiar to itself. It is 
aUio remarkable for preserving an account of 
the Ct^tion, distinct from that contained in 
the first chapter. It may be said, indeed, that 
this account does not contradict the former 
[?], and might, therefore, have proceeded 
mm the same pen. But, fully admitting that 
there is no contradiction, the representation 
is so different, that it ia far more natural to 
conclude that it was derived from some other, 
though not anta^nlstic, source. . . . Still, 
in any case, it cannot be denied that this 
second account has the chax^cter of a supple¬ 
ment,— it is deigned, if not to correct, 
at least to explain, the other. And th^ fact 
taken in connection with the peculiarities of 
the phraseology, and the use of the Irvine 
I^ames in the same section, is quite sufficient 
to justify the supposition, that we have here 
an instance, not of independent narrative, but 
of compilation/rom different sources, • > • 

CHAPTER ir. 

THE BLOHISTIO AND JEHOTISTIO -WHITEES. 

206. It will be seen hereafter,' w^hen 
•we proceed to examine critically the 

whole hook of Genesis, that throughout 
the hook the two different hands, which 
we hare already detected, are distinctly 
visible; and the recognition of this fact 
will explain at once a number of 
strange and otherwise unaccountable 
contradictions and repetitions. One of 
these two writers, it will be found, is 
distinguished by the constant use of the 
word Elohim, die other by the inter¬ 
mixture with it of the name Jehovah, 
which two words appear as God and 
Lord, (not ‘Lord,’ Adonai,) in our 
English translation. Sometimes the 
latter writer uses only Jehovah §b the 
Divine Name for considerable int^als, 
as the other uses only Elohim: thus, in 
i.l-ii.3 we have only Elohim, 36 times, 
in xxiv, only Jehovah, 19 times; and 
though in this latter chapter the word 
Elohim is used, it is not employed as 
the Slams, of the Deity, but He is de¬ 
scribed as ‘Jehovah, the Elohim of 
Heaven,’ v.3,7, ‘ Jehovah, the Elohim of 
Earth,’ v.3, ‘Jehovah, the Elohim of 
my master,’ ®.12,27,42,48. 

207. Hence these two parts of the 
book are generally known as the Elo- 
Mstic and Jehovistic portions. And, 


besides the peculiarity in the use of 
the Divine Name, there are, as might 
be expected, certain other marked dif¬ 
ferences in style and language, which 
are found to distinguish the two writers. 
Of these two documents, as Mr. 
Peuownb observes, ‘there can be no 
doubt that the Elohistic is the earlier’; 
and we shall show in Part IV. that the 
Elohistic passages, which occur in the 
Pirst Eleven Chapters of Genesis, form 
when put together, a complete, con¬ 
nected, whole. Whether the Jehovistic 
passages are also portions of an inde¬ 
pendent narrative, which have been 
extracted by some later compiler, and 
blended by him with the Elohistic story, 
or whether the Jehovist himself, instead 
of writing a connected history, merely 
interpolated his own additions into the 
original work of the Elohist, is a ques¬ 
tion which must be reserved for further 
consideration at a more advanced stage 
of this work. 

208. For the present we content our¬ 
selves with producing the following ad¬ 
ditional quotation from Mr. Pbrowne. 

We come now to a more ample examination 
of fhe question, as to the distinctive use of 
the Divine Name. Is it a fact, as AsTftirc 
was the first to surmise, that this early por- 
tion of the Pentateuch, extending from G.i 
to E.vi, dooB contain two original documents, 
characterised by their separate use of the 
Divine Names, and by other peculiarities of 
style ? Of this there can be no reasonable 
doubt. Wo do find,—not only scattered verses, 
but—whole sections thus cliaraoterised. . . . 
And wo find, moreover, that in connection 
with this use of the Divine Names, there is also 
a distinctive and characteristics phraseology. 
The slylo and idiom of the Jehovah sections 
is not the same as the style and idiom of the 
Elohim sections. . . . The alleged desigjn in 
the use of the Divine Names will not bear a 
close examination. How, on the hypothesis of 
HKNOSTBNDERG.can we satisfactorily account 
for its being said in vi.22, ‘ Thus did Noah, 
according to all that God ( Elohim) commandcvl 
him, BO did he,' and in vii.5, * and Noah did 
aocording to all that Jehovah commanded 
him/ while ^ain, in vil.9, Elohim occurs in 
the same phrase ? The elaborate ingenuity, by 
m^s of which Hex68T£.vbeeo, Drkchsler, 
and others, attempt to account for the specific 
use of the sever^ names in these instances, 
is, in fact, its own refutation. The stem 
constraint of a theory could alone have sug¬ 
gested it. . . . 

Still this phenomenon of the distinct use of 
the 'Divine Names would scarcely of itself 
prove the point, that there are two docu¬ 
ments which form the groundwork of the 
existing Pentateuch. But there is other 
evidence pointing the same way 
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O We find, for instance, tihe eame story | 
told by the two writers, and their two ac- ( 
counts manifestly interwoven; and we find 
^80 certain favourite words and phrases, 
which distinguish the one writer from tiie 
other. . . . 

(ii) But, again, we find that thrae dupli¬ 
cate narratives are characterised by peculiar 
modes of expresssion, and that, generally, the 
Elohistic and Jehovistic sections have their 
own distinct and individual colouring. 

209. It may be well here, before we I 
proceed further, t-o insert a few quota?- 
tions from Dr. Kuetz, which show 
the gradual progress of an honest mind, 
in the investigation of the matter now 
before us, from the most decided ortho¬ 
doxy at starting, to a very considerable 
change of opinion at the conclusion of 
his work. 

I quote first from ToLi.p.66-65. 

It is a historical fact, bettm* established 
than any other in antiquarian research, that-j 
the Pentateuch is the basis and the necessary 
preliminary of all Old Testament history and 
literature, both of which—and with them 
Christianity as their fruit and perfection— 
would resemble a tree without roots, a river 
without a source, or a building which, instead 
of resting on a firm foundation, was suspended 
in the air, if the composition of the Penta¬ 
teuch were relegated to a later period in 
Jewish history. The references to the Penta¬ 
teuch, occurring in the history and literature 
of the Old Testament, are so numerous and 
comprehensive, and they bear on so many dif¬ 
ferent points, that wo cannot oven rest satis- 


I fending the Unity of the Pentateuch,* and in 
! his ‘ Unity of Genesis.* The mme tiev) will be 
maintained and fended tte Author in the 
Introduction which it toon to appear. 

We have not Indeed at any time concealed 
from ourselves or from others that, not¬ 
withstanding the able works of Henqston- 
BSRG, Exkxe, DnscHSLER, and our own at¬ 
tempts, the argument, which upholds the 
original unity of Gene^, and of the Penta- 
tcuoh, was not wholly free from difficul¬ 
ties. . . . 

But, despite these difficulties, which at the 
time wo toew we had not perfectly removed, 
we thought,with a good conscience to main¬ 
tain and d^end the unity of Genesis. 

210. Let us now see bow Kuktz is 
obliged to modify his view, when he 
has reached the end of his work, 
iii.p.502-522. 

We cannot conceal the fact that our exam¬ 
ination of the middle books of the Pentateuch 
has brought us more and more to the con¬ 
clusion, that several authors have taken part in 
&ie oom^HHon of the Pentateuch, , . . 

In the kistorkal portions of the Pentateuch, 
we must admit the existence of two distinct 
sources, which may be described os the 
* groundwork ’ and the ‘supplementary work.’ 
Whether the groundwork consisted originally 
of historical matter only, or contained from 
the very outset the groups of laws in the 
central bookSi—whether it was written by the 
author who compiled the centnd groups of 
laws, or not,—these, and other qu^tions of a 
similar character, we are uttorly unable to 
determine. . . . 

In addition to the fact, that it la not stated 
that the whole of the Pentateuch was written 


fled with the admission, which BERTHEAtr 
himself would readily make, that many por¬ 
tions of the present Pentateuch date, indeed, 
from the time of Moses, but were only collated 
and elaborated by a later editor. We go fur¬ 
ther, and maintain that the whole Pentateuch 
—its five books, and all tlie portions of which 
it is at present made up—is the basis and the 
necessary antecedent of the history of the 
Jewish people, commonwealth, religion, man¬ 
ners, and literature. 

But this principle may be held in a narrower, 
and ill a wider, acceptation of it. In the 
former case, the whole Pentateuch, as at present 
existing, is held to be from the pen of Moses ,— 
of course, regarding the passage D.xxxii.48- 
xxxiv as a later addition and conclusion, 
vrftten by a contemporary who survived 
Moses. In the latter case, it is thought that 
only certain portions of the Pentateuch had 
been written by Moses himself, and the rest 
by his contemporaries or survivors (collabora¬ 
tors or disciples), either at his own behest, 
and under his own superintendence, or, at 
least, in the same spirit, and that with them 
the sections and fragments, left i;»y Moses 
himself, had been combined into one work. 
The latter opinion has of late been advocated 
by Delttzsch; the/ormrr, (which is also the old 
one,) has latterly been set forth by Henostkn- 
BER0,EAKK£, HAVEnNICK,DRECU8LEIl,WELTB, 
Hbrbst, Scholz, Keil, and the Author, in 
his * Contribution towmrds proving and de- 


by Moses himself, but only a (considerable) 
portion of it, throughout those portions which 
are not so attested we constantly meet with 
data, which are apparently altogether irrecon¬ 
cilable with such a view. Notwithstanding 
all that Havernick, Hengstenbero, Welte, 
and Kul, have said to the contrary, (and 
what they have said is to a great extent very 
important and convincing), it appears to 
indisputable, that, even apart from D.xxxiv, 
there are portions of the Pentateuch which are 
post^Mosaic, or, atoll events,Non’Mo8aic, though 
by far the lar^st part of what critics adduce 
does not come under ^his head at all. 

211. It will be seen that Dr. Kurtz 
has been compelled, by a conscientious 
regard to the truth, to abandon a great 
part of the ground which he once 
maintained, and which is still main¬ 
tained so strenuously by those who 
cling to the ordinary view. He still 
believes, however, that large portions 
of the Pentateuch were written down 
by Moses himself, and the ‘ groups of 
laws in the central books,^ by the 
‘ direction of Moses,* at all events, and 
‘ under his supervision.’ And, in fact, 
it has been argued, ‘Admitting the 
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existence of the Elohietic and Jehovistic 
documents of the hook of Genesis, 
why may not Moses have had before 
him those narratives, which describe 
the patriarchal times before and after 
the Flood, handed down, perhaps, 
traditionally from a hoar antiquity, 
from Adam to Noah, from Shem to 
Abraham, &c. and at last, by some 
tmknown hand, reduced to writing? 
And why may he not have combined 
them into one record, as we now find 
them in this book, as a preface to his 
own personal narrative," Contained in 
the books of Exodus, Leviticus, Num¬ 
bers, and Deuteronomy?’ 

212. We reply as follows. 

(i) These aocounts in Genesis conflict with 
each other, as we have seen already in the 
case of the accounts of the Creation and the 
Deluge. Hence, even U Moses compiled .Die 
book of Genesis from docnments already 
Isting, he was not under infiUlibte guidauoe la 
the selection of his material^. 

(ii) The aifEerouo«,»,o* s^le, fcc. which 
shows a diiferenoe of a^horship, is not con¬ 
fined to the book of GHSbobIb, as we shall see, 
and as KmiTZ himself implies, whea he says 
thatr the examination of the middle booke of 
the Pentateuch has ‘ compelled him x^ore and 
more to the Donolusiun,'that seoerot^^thors 
have taken pert in its composition.’ 

(lii) And, in fact, the phenomena, which we 
have considered in Part I, are irreconcilable 
with the notion that theae middle Ixioks, from 
which they are all with one exception taken, 
can have been written by one sole author,— 
much less by Moses, or any contemporaiy of 
Moses, who had actually been ooncemed in 
the transactions described. 

(iv) It is only tbps that the character of 
Moses himself is relieved from the oharjfosof 
-absurd exags^tations and self-contradictions, 
which would otherwise be fastened upon him. 
If we were obliged to believe that he wrote 
every portion of the Pentateuch; whereas 
they are due to the circumstance, that in the 
Pentateuch we have a composite work, made 
up of different-writings,^ of different persons 
in different ages, from which cause such con¬ 
tradictions would naturally and inevitably 
arise,—more especially when we take into ac¬ 
count the difllcultyof harmonising completely 
all parts of such a work, which would be 
caused by the mere material constmetioh and 
other pecullatitiee of a roll of Hebrew manu¬ 
script. 

CHAPTEE III. 

THE HISTORICAL BOOKS OF THE OLD 
TESTAMENT. 

213. Wb must next endeavour to 
arrive at some clearer notion, from an 
examination of the books of the Penta¬ 
teuch themselves, as to the time when, 


the persons by whom, and the circum¬ 
stances under which, they were most 
probably written. And, in pursuing 
our investigations, we need not now be 
restrained by any fear of trespassing 
upon divine and holy ground. The 
writers of these books, whatever pious 
intentions they may have had in com¬ 
posing them, cannot now be regarded 
as having been under such constant 
infallible supernatural guidance, as the 
traditionary doctrine of Scripture In¬ 
spiration supposes. We are at liberty, 
therefore, to draw such inferences from 
the matter which lies before us, and to 
make such conjectures, as we should be 
readily allowed to do, in a critical 
examination of any other ancient 
writings. 

.214. Here, then, first, it should be 
noted that the books of the Pentateuch 
are never ascribed to Moses in the in¬ 
scriptions of Hebrew manuscripts, or 
in printed copies of the Hebrew Bible. 
Nor are they even-styled the ‘Books 
of Moses’ in the-Greek Septuagint or 
Latin Vulgate, but only in our modem 
translations, after the example of many 
eminent Fathers of the Church, who, 
with the e^ceptioit of Jerome, and, 
perhs^ Omobn, were, one and all of 
them, very little acquainted with tho 
Hebrew language, and still less with its 
ffliticism. But, in fact, these very titles. 

Books of Moses,’ ‘Book of Joshua,’ 
may mean only ‘Books about Mose.s 
and Joshua,’ and do not at all imply 
that the Books in question were sup¬ 
posed to have been written by Moses 
and Joshua. We might as well infer 
from their titles that the ‘Book of 
Judges’ was written by the Judges, 
and the ‘ Book of Euth’ by Euth. 

216. Again, it is probable that the 
Pentateuch existed originally not as 
books, but as one. Bishop Tomline 
writm :— 

' Tkough Genesis, Exodus, Leviticus, Hum- 
bers, Deuteronomy, stood as separate books in 
the private copies, used by the Jews in the 
time ot Jesophus, they were -written by their 
author, Moses, in one continued work, and 
stiD remain in that form in the public copies 
readintheJewishsynagogues. Itisnotkiiown 
when the di-vision into five books took place. 
But, probably, it was first adopted in the 
Septu^nt Version (B.C, 277), as the Titles, 
prefixed to the different hooks, are ot Greek 
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derivation. The beginnings of Bxodus, Levi. Fathers * seem to have attached some 

Mief. He^ Esra is introduced as 
were formerly joined on to Genesis. v.21,22,— 

XT a. * 1 . ..a • ‘Thy law is burnt; therefore no man 

^ otwithstapndiiig the support given knoweth the things that are done of Thee, or 
to the above conjecture, as to the tUne the works that shall b^in. But, if I have 
when the whole work was divided into grace brfore Th^, send the Holy Ghost 
* 1 ,., into me, and I shall write all that bath been 

e books, by the fact that each book done in the world since the beginning, which 
is now called by a Greek name, thern were written in Thy Law, thatlnen may find 
is reason for believing that the di- which live in the 

vision may have been made at a days, may Uve.' 
much earlier date, when the Jews had , prayer was 

returned from Babylon, and their “ received a command, to 

Sacred Books were collected and set into a private place with five 

in order by Ezra about b.c. 450. ready to write swiftly, and 

rt,. „ x • hox-tables to write upon. 

216. For we have an instance of ‘So l tooktheilvemen.asHewmmandcd 
similar quintuple division in the «e, and we went into the field, and remained 
Psalms, which also consist of five behold, a voiw 

hooks, each ending with a Doxology, SlrSl' 

xli.l3,Ixxii.l8,19,lxxxix.52,cvi.48,cl.4, opened I my mouth, and, behold, He reached 
or, rather, the whole of Ps.cl may be which was full as it were with 

I j i • Tb I -XT water, but the colour of it was like fire. And 
regarded as a closing Doiol^. Now. I took it, and drank; and, when I S druSk 
that the whole collection of Psalms, as of it, my heart uttered understanding, and 
it now stands,—or, rather, to the end ?rew in my , breast, for my spirit 

of Book TV_existed before the timw 8^®“?thened trty memory; and my mouth 

OIZ5O0K1V, exiscea oeiore we time was opened, and shut no more. The Highest 

of the composition of the Book of gaveunderstaudinguntotheflvemen,anathey 
Chronicles, is i udicated by the fact, wrote the wonderful visions of the night that 
that in lChxvi7-.36 we bevA « were told, which they knew not; and they gat 
wat in i^n.xvi./-.db we nave a forty days, and they wroteJn the day, and at 
PsaJm ascribed to David, wluch is evi- ('night they ate bread.’ v.37-42. 
dently made up of portions of different 218. In the Pentateuch and book of 
ftalms of Book IV. This wijl amear Joshua we find recorded the history of 
plainly by companng ^8-22_ with mankind, with special reference to its 
P8.xcyi, V.34 bearing upon the Hebrew people, in 
one continuous narrative, with only one 
which last two viTses are the Doxology considerable break, (viz. of about 21.5 
at the «h<l ot -Book I V, so that Book years (109) between the eild of Genesis 
IV must then have been completed, and the beginning of Exodus,) until the 
Mid closed up as a separate collection, death of Joshua, after the Hebrew 
Hence it follows that, if the Book of tribes were settled, according to the 
St composed, (as almost stozy, in the possession of the promised 

all Commentators of all classes main- laud of Canaan, 
tain), at an age earlier than that of the 

-- ...... - - _ . • ‘-vybether you choose to say that Moses 

the author of tbo I’entateiicli or Esdras 


the renewor of that work, I have no objection." 
Jer. iy«6r.c.3. 


LXX, this division of the Psalms must 
have existed previously to the Greek 
translation; and it is very possible 
that the quintuple division, both of Clembns Alex, and 

-Px-otJ; r * 1 . d X X C speak yet more positively 

$be Psalms and of the Pentateuch, ‘ And, when the Scriptures h^ been de¬ 

may nave been made in the time of f^oyed in the Captivity of Nebuchadnezzar, 
Ezra. times of Artaxerxes the king of ttie 

21L And, indeed, thatsomethingof 

importance was done by Ezra in re- prophetically all tho ancient Scriptures.* 
ediiin^ and conpno the Sacred Books, pom.i.xxu.uo. 

-very Strong of 

traaition among the Jews, and especi- of the tnbe of Levi, to set in order again all 
ally by the curious apocryphal storv in words of the former Prophets, and restore 
2Esdr.iir, to which JeeoL and other m. 2 s! l®8Ulatiou by Moses.’ 
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The history of the'people is con¬ 
tinued in the books of Judges, Kuth, 
Samuel, and Kings, through the reigns 
of the different kings, into the middle 
of the Babylonish Captivity, the last 
notice ip the book of Kings being that 
‘ in the seven and thirtieth year of the 
captivity of Jehoiachin, king of Judah,’ 
that is, about twenty-seven years after 
the destruction of Jerusalem,— 

‘ Bvil-Merodaoh, the king of Babylon, in 
the year that he bSfean to reign, did lift up 
the bead of Jehoiachin, king pf Judah, out of 
rison; and he spake kindly to him, and set 
is throne above the throne of the kings that 
were with liim in Babylon, and changed his 
prison-garments ; and he did eat bre^ con¬ 
tinually before him M the dayt of hit life. 
And bis allowance was a continual allowance 
given him of the king, a daily rate for every 
day, all the days of his Iffe.' 2K.xxv.27-30. 

219. We have no occasion at present 
to consider mpre particulady the age 
of each of these books. It will be 
sufficient to observe that the last por¬ 
tion of the book of Kings must have 
been written; as the words italicised in 
the above text seem to indicate, a/ier 
the death <rf Jehoiachin. But Evil- 
Mgrodach reined but two years, and 
came to the throne b,c.661. Hence 
this portion must.have been written 
after b.c.560, which date is twenty- 
eight years after the Captivity, b.c.588, 
and twenty-four years before the decree 
of Cyrus for the return of the Jews, 
b,c.836. 

It is veryepossible, therefore, and, 
from the full details given in 2K.ixv, 
it seems not at all improbable, .that 
this part of the story, and, perhaps, the 
account of the last two or three reigns, 
may have been written by an actual 
eye-witness, who had himself taken 
part in the proceedings, and shared in 
the sorrows, of the time. 

220. The books of Chronicles, how¬ 
ever, which, after giving a series of 
genealogical tables, go over much the 
same ground as the books of Samuel 
and Kings, and often in the very same 
words, wiwe unquestionably written at 
a much later date. We may arrive at 
some certain conclusions, as to the time 
at which these books were written, from 
the following considerations. 

(i) In lCh.iii.17-21 we have the fob 
lowing genealogy, Jeconiah, Assir, 


’edaiah, Zerubbabel, Hananiah, Eela- 
tiah; so that this book was written 
a/ler the birth of ZeruhbabeVa grandson, 
and Zerubbabel was the leader of the 
ixpedition, which returned to Jerusalem 
after the decree of Cyrus, b.c.536. 

(ii) Again in lCh.xxix.7 we find the 
Persian coin, Daric, referred to fami¬ 
liarly, as if it had been long in use 
among the Jews. They ‘gave for 
the service of the House of God five 
thousand talents and ten thousand 
drams, Heb. darics.’ This coin, how¬ 
ever, could' not have been freely em¬ 
ployed among the Jews till some time 
after its first introduction, which is 
supposed to have been in the reign of 
Darius Hystaspes, b.c.521-486. Itap- 
pars, therefore, that the Jews must 
have been for 4ome time under Persian 
•government, before these books could 
have been written. 

221. Hence there are many who 
ascribe the composition of the Chroni¬ 
cles to Ezra, who arrived at Jerusalem 
B.C.46G. Thus Tomlinb writes:— 

The books of Chronicles are generally, and 
with much probability, attributed to Ezra, 
whose book, ■which bears his name, is ■written 
with a similar style of expression, and appears 
to be acontimwon of them. 

Bather, the books of Chronicles are 
probably due to the very same hand, 
which wrote the two books of Ezra 
and Nehemiah. And the -writer, from 
the special interest which he shows 
on all matters which concern the Le- 
vites, and from the great length .at 
which he gives the genealogies of the 
Priestly and Leviticai families, and, 
especially, of the Leviticai singers of 
the time of David, was, in all proba¬ 
bility, himself a Priest or Levite,—it 
would rather seem, a Levite chorister,* 
—who lived after the time of Nehemiah, 
b.c.409, or even, it may be, so late 
(223) as about b.c.332. 

222. For our present purpose, how- 

• The Chronicler treats of the Leviticai 
chorine and doorkeejterSyin the following pass¬ 
ages, lCh.vi.16, &o. ix.14-29. xv.16-24,27,28, 
xvi.4-42, xxiii.6, xxv, xxvl.l,12-19, 2Ch.v.l2, 
&c. vll.6, Tlii.l4, xx.19,21, xxiii.4,13,18, &c. 
xxix.26-28,80, Xxx.21, lie. xxxi.2,ll-l%xxxiv. 
12,18, XXXV.16. This array of passage indi¬ 
cates his partiality for these bodies, and (as 
an examination of thorn will show) especially 
for the former. 
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erer, it is sufficient to observe that the 
author of the book of Chronicles must 
hare been, to all appearance, a Priest or 
Ijemte, who wrote not before b.c.400, 
about two centuries after the Captivity, 
b.c.588, and six hundred, and fifty years 
after David came to the throne,-a.c. 1055. 

This must be borne in mind, when 
we come to consider the peculiarities of 
this book, and the points in which the 
narrative differs from, and often contra¬ 
dicts, the facts recorded in the books of 
Samuel and Kings. We have alrea^ 
had occasion to point out some of its 
inaccuracies; and we shall see, as we 
proceed, further reason for believing 
that the Chronicler’s statements, when 
not supported by other evidence,' are 
not certainly to be relied on. 

223. The books of Ezra and Nehe- 
miah cannot, of course, have been< 
written till after the transactions in 
which these eiliinent persons took so 
active a part. Ezra arrived at Jerusa¬ 
lem b.c.466, and Nehemiah's last act 
of reformation was in b.c.409. But in 
Neh.xii.il we have given the genealogy 
of Jaddua, who was High-Priest in 
Alexander's time, b.c.332. 

The book of Esther refers to events 
in the reign of Ahasuerus, supposed by 
some to have been the same .^taxerxes 
by whom Ezra was sent to Jerusalem, 
but more probably his father Xerxes, 
who reigned in Persia from b.o.488 to 
b.c.465, from which we see the earliest 
date at which this book could have 
been written. 

CHAPTER IV. 

SIGNS OP LATBB DATE IN THE 
PENTATEUCH. 

224. FnoMthe phenomena considered 
in Part I it is rather inferred, than 
proved, that the account of the Exodus, 
generally, as narrated in the Pentateuch, 
could not have been written by Moses, or 
by any one of his contemporaries. The 
following instances will tend to confirm 
t he above conclusion, by showing plainly 
that large portions, at all events, of the 
Pentateuch, and with it, also, of the 
book of Joshua, were written at a much 
later date than the age of Moses and 
the Exodus. 


225. (i) In fi.xxx.l3, xxxTiii.24,25, 
26, as already remarked, we have men¬ 
tion made of a ‘shekel after the shekel 
of the Sanctnary,’ or, as some render 
the words, a*sacred shekel,’ before 
there was, according to the ^ly. any 
Sanctuary in existence, or a% sacred 
system established in Israel, ifhis ap¬ 
pears to be an oversight,—as is also the 
command to sacrifice ‘turtle-doves or 
young pigeons ’ in L.xiv.22, itf(^"aepress 
reference, to their life in the tmdemess, 
—arisjing from a writer in a later age 
employing inadvertently an expression, 
which was in common use in . his own 
days, and forgetting the circumstances 
of the times which he was describing. 

226. These passages show also plainly 
the unhistorical character of the narra¬ 
tive, since in the first and last of them 
the phrases, in question we put into the 
mouth of Jehovah Himself. The story, 
therefore, could not have been written 
by Moses, or by one of his age, unless 
it be supposed that suck a writer could 
be guilty of a deliberate intention to 
deceive. But it is quite conceivable 
that a pious writer of later days, (when 
the Tabernacle or the Temple was 
standing,) might have inserted such 
passages in a narrative already existing, 
which had been composed as a work of 
devout imagination, in the attempt to 
reproduce, nfbra the fioating legends of 
the time, the early history of the 
Hebrew tribes, for the instruction of an 
ignorant people. 

227. (H) ‘And Jehomh turnedamigUvstrong 
v>eftt~wind which took away the locusts, and cast 
them the Red Sea.' K.x.19. 

For west-wind the owginal Hebrew 
of this passage has wind of the sea, 
that is, of course, the Mediterranean 
Sea, from which westerly winds blew 
over the land of Canaan, but not over 
Egypt. This expression, obviously, 
could not have been familiarly used in 
this way, till some time after the people 
were settled in the land of Canaan, 
when they would naturally employ the 
phrases, ‘ wind of the sea,’ ‘ seaward,’ 
to express ‘ west-wind,’ ‘ westward,’ 
lK.vii.25, lCh.ix.24, 2Ch.iv.4, though 
they had also other ways of expressing 
the west, Jo,xxiii.4, lCh.xii.l6, Is.xlv.6. 
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It is evident that neither Moses, nor 
one of his age, could have invented 
this form of expression, either while 
wandering in the wildmness, or even 
when, in the last year, awording to the 
story, the^ had reached the borders of 
the promised land, and the Mediter¬ 
ranean lay then actually to the west of 
their position. Still less could he have 
used the phrase ‘ wind of the sea ’ to 
express a westerly wind, with reference 
to an event occairring in the land of 
Egypt, where the Mediterranean lay 
to the north, and the Bed Sea to the 
east. AnAthe same expression occurs 
in many other places of the Pentateuch, 
as G.xii.8, xiu.14, iiviii.l4, E.xxvi22, 
27, xxvii.l2, xxxvi.27,32, N.ii.l8, iii. 
23, xi.31, xtxiv.6, xxiv.d, D.L7, iii.27, 
xxzih.23. 

228. Itmay, perhaps, be said that the 
Hebrews retained their own language, 
and their old forms of expression, alter 
they went down to Egypt, and so used 
mechanically, as it were, the word ‘ sea’ 
for ‘west,’ though so inappropriate. 
If^this were the only difficulty to he 
met, such an explanation might be 
admitted. As it is, the phenomenon in 
question is but one of many like 
phenomena, very strongly suggestive 
of a later date of composition for those 
parts, at least, of the narrative in 
which they occur. So, for instance, in 
G.xli.6,23,27, the eaaf-wind is spoken 
of as a parcAiwp'-wind, which it cer¬ 
tainly is in FaUstine, but not in 
Egypt, where the east-wind is the most 
wholesome and refreshing, bi^ze that 
blows, and the west and south-west 
winds are dreaded as parohing winds. 

229. (iii) * Tho% shall put the blessing upon 
Mmnt Oerizim,and the curse upon Mount mml. 
Are they not on the other side Jordan, by the seay 
vjhere hie sun goeth down in the land of the 
Canaanites. which dwelt in the champaign over 
against Qxtgal, beside the plains of Moreh I ’ 
D.xi.29,80. 

These words are attributed to Moses. 
It must seem strange, however, that 
Moses, who had never been in the land 
of Canaan, should know all these 
places, and be able to describe them 
so accurately. But it is still more 
strange that he should know the name 
Gilqal, which, according to the book of 
Joshua, was not given to the place till 


the people had been circumcised after 
entering the land of Canaan :*— 

‘ And Jehovah said unto Joshua, This day 
have I rolled away the reproach of Egypt 
from off you. Wherefore the name of the 
place is called Gilgal unto this day.’ Jo. v.9. 

It is plain that the text in Deuter¬ 
onomy was written at a later age, when 
these places and their names were 
familiarly known. 

230. (iv) ‘And pursued them unto Dan.* 
G.xlv.14. 

‘ Jehovah showed him (Moses) alt the land of 
Gilead unto Dan* D.xxxiv.l. 

But the place was not named Dan 
till long after the time of Moses. For 
we read,— 

‘ The coasts of the children of Dan went ont 
too little for them. Therefore the children of 
Dan went up to fight against Leshem, and 
took it, and smote it with the edge of the 
sword, and possessed it, and dwelt therein, 
and catted Leshem, Dan, after the name of Dan, 
^teir father.' Jo.xix.47. 

Further, in Ju.xviii we have the 
whole transaction detailed at length. 
And at the end it is added, u29, 

‘ And they called the name of the city, Dan, 
after Jihe n^e of Dan their father; howbeit, 
the name of the city wae Laish at the first.’ 

231. Now, as ws are told in v. 1 of this 
chapter, that .these events took place 
when ‘liiere was no king in Israel, 
and ‘ every man did that which was 
right in his own eyes,’ xxi.25, they 
must have occurred, not only after the 
death of Moses, but after the death of 
Jos|iBa. Hence the book of Joshua, of 
whiAh the chapter, xix, from which the 
above quotation is made, is an integral 
portion, could not have been written 
by Joshua. 

232. A fortiori, the narratives in 
Genesis and Deuteronomy, where refer¬ 
ences are made to this place, and 
where the name, Dan, occurs, not as the 
mere modern representative of an older 
name, (as ‘ Bela, which is Zoar,’ ‘ the 
vale of Siddim, which is the Salt Sea,’ 
&c. G.xiT.2.3,)—in which case it might 
have been explained as being possibly 
a note, inserted by a later writer—but 
as a substantial part of the very body 
of the story, cannot have been written 
by Moses, or by any contemporary of 
Moses. 

• It has been said that the Gilgal meitioncd 
in Deut.xi.30 must have been a different 
Gilgal from that wliich Joshua named. But 
see this theory examined at length and dis¬ 
proved in Fart Ul.j>.460-S. 
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233. Kuetz admits the force of this 
argument, and says, iii.p.522: 

In i.p.216 I aflopted Hengstenbebo’b ex - 
Sanation that the Dan of G.iiv.l4 and 
D.xxxiv.t was the same as the Dan-Jaan 
of 2S.xxiT.6, and denoted a very different 
place from the ancient Laish. But a closer 
examination has convinced me that the 
very same Dan is alluded to in the Penta¬ 
teuch and 2 Samuel, as in Jo.xix.47 and Ju. 
xviii.29. 

234. (V) ‘And these are the tings that reigned 
in the land of Edoniy before there reigned any 
king over the children of Israel- G.xxxvi.31. 

The phrase, ‘ before there reigned any 
king over the children of Israel,’ is here 
used in such a way as to imply that 
one king, at least, had reigned, or was 
reigning, over ‘ the children of Israel,’ 
—that is, apparently, not over one of 
the separate kingdoms of Judah or 
Israel, but over the united •peo'ph ,—at 
the time when it was written. In other 
words, it could not have been written 
before the time of Samuix. 

23,3. (vi) ‘ BeforeUnu in Israel- when a man 
went to inquire of Qod- thus he spake- * Come 
and let us goto the Seer ’ ,* for he- that is now. 
called a Prophet (Nabi), was bqforetime called 
a Seer (Eoeh).’ IS.lx.9. 

This being the case, it is remarkable 
that, throughout the Pentateuch andthe 
books of .Toshua and Judges, the word 
Soth is never once used, but always 
Nabi. From this it follows that those 
portions of these books, which contain 
this later word,—as G.xx.7, E.viiil, 
xv.20, N.xi.29, xii.6, D.xiii.I,3,6, xviii. 
15,18,20,22, xxxiv.lO, Ju.iv.4,vi.8,— 
can hardly have been written before the 
days of Samuel. In that age the word 
Hahi may have been known, and em¬ 
ployed by some, though Eoeh was, it 
seems, the word in popular use. But 
in still older times, as those of Moses 
and Joshua, we should expect to find 
Euih generally employed, and certainly 
not Eabi exclusivch/. Nay, in 2S.xv.27, 
we read, ‘The king said also unto 
Zadok the Priest, Art not thou a Seer 
(Eoeh)?’ Hence we may infer that the 
word was in use, at all events, till 
the latter part of David’s reign, though, 
it would seem, no longer exclusive!^, as 
in the older time, since Nabi was the 
word now commonly employed. 

236. (vil) * And the sun stood still, and the 
moon stayedf unUl the petals had avenged them¬ 


selves upon their enemies. Is fik this vnitten in 
the booko/Jasher f ‘ Jo.z.18. 

First, it would be very strange that, if 
Joshua really wrote this book, he should 
have referred fqr the details of such an 
extraordinary miracle, in which he him* 
self was primarily and personally con¬ 
cerned, to another book, as the book of 
Jasher. But in 2S.i.l8 we read,— 

* ‘ Also he (David) bade them teach the 

children of Judah the use of the bow, (or 
‘teach it,’ that is, the song in questi^ 

‘ thoroughly to the children of Israel,’ EWAUD). 
Behold, it is written lu the #oo* of Jasher,' 

Here, then, we have a fact in the life 
of Savid recorded in this gfBie ibook 
of Jasher.’ The natural ihteence is, 
that this ‘book of Jasher,’—which 
probably means the ‘-book of the 
righteous,’ that is, of Israel or Jeshu- 
run, the righteous one, the ‘righteous 
people, that keepeth the truth,’ and 
contained a number of notable passages 
in thdr history,—was written not earlier 
than tile time of David, and the above 
in the book of Joshua 
written, of course, after that. 

237. (vlii) ‘ForAmonisthehorderofMoab- 
between Moah andthe Amorites; wherefore it is 
said in ^ 3ook of die Wars of Jehovah- 

‘ What he did in the Ited Sea- 
And in the brooks ofArnon- 
And at the stream of the brooks- 
That goeth down to the dwelling of A r- 
And iieth upon the border of Moab-' 

N.xxi.13-18. 

Clearly this passage could not have 
been written by Moses or by ono of his 
contemporaries. A writer of that age 
would not have stated in this way a 
fact,—‘Arnon is the border of Moab, 
between Moab and the Amorites,’— 
which mjist have been notorious to those 
for whom he was writing., Nor would he 
have used this statement, to illustrate 
the words of a song, which could only 
by any possibility have just been com¬ 
posed, since it refers to events which 
had happened, according to the sto^, 
only a week or so before (162). In 
fact, the language of the song itself 
implies that the transactions at the 
‘brooks of Amon,’ as well as at (he 
Bed Sea, were long past. And, conse¬ 
quently, the ‘ Book of the Wars of 
Jehovah,’ which contained this song, 
must have been written long after the 
days of Moses. 
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238. ()x) ‘s9, ht hath hnmghi in an Bithrea i 

Unto ut to mxk i».’ G.x3Xlr.l4. i 

^ The Hebrew servant, which thou hast brought 
unto ust G.xxxix.17, 

‘ For indeed I was stolen away out the land 
gf the Hebrews.’ G.xl.15. 

‘ There was with us a young man, an Hebrew.' 
0.jcli.l2. 

In the above passages, the word 
* Hebrew’ is used in a familiar way, as 
if it were a well-known appellation, of 
a whole people, —^well-known even in 
Egypt,—nay, as if the land of Canaan 
could really be spoken of by Joseph, as 
the ‘ land of the Hebrews,’ so as to be 
readily understood by the Egyptians 
with whom he was speaking. It seems 
plain that here also expressions, which 
were current in a later age, have been 
allowed inadvertently to slip into the 
narrative. 

239. (i) So also, in Beuteronomy, 
transactions, in which Moses himself 
was concerned, are detailed at full 
length, as by one referring to eyents 
long past, when, according to the story, 
only a veJT short time could by any 
possibility have elapsed since they took 
place, and, therefore, all the circum¬ 
stances must have befen quite fresh in 
the memory of those, Ijo whom Moses 
is supposed to be speaking. See 
B.i,ii,iii, and especially such a passage 
as the following. 

‘Ana we took all his-cities at tJbat time; 
there was not a city, which we took not from 
them, threescore cities, all the region of Argob, 
the kingdom of Og in Bashan. All these 
cities were fenced with high walls, gates, and 
bars, beside nnwalled towns, a great many. 
And we utterly destroyed them, as we did 
unto Sihon,king of Heshbon, utterly destroy¬ 
ing the men, women, and children, of every 
city. But all the cattle, and the spoil of the 
cities, we took to ourselves. And we took at 
that time, out of the hand of the two kings of 
the Amorites, the land that was on this side 
[on the other side] Jordan, from the river of 
Amon unto Mount Hermon,—which Hormon' 
the Sidonians call Sirion, and the Amorites 
call it Shenlr,—all the cities of the plain, and 
all Gilead, and all Bashan, unto Salohah and 
£drei, cities of the kingdom of Og in Bashan. 
For only Og, king of Bashan, remained of the 
remnant of the giants; behold, his bedstead 
was a bedstead of iron; is it not in Rabbath of 
the children of Ammon g nine cubits was the 
length thereof, and four cubits the breadth of 
it, after the cubit of a man.’ D.ili.4-11, 

Now we have already seen (162) that 
only a week or two at the outside could 
have elapsed since the time when these 


transactions, according to the story, 
took place. Even if they had happened 
within the last few years, Moses could 
hardly have spoken of them as events 
of a bygone, time in this way. But, 
with an interval only of a few days, 
when they had hardly yet breathed 
from the conflict, it seems impossible 
that he should have thus addressed 
them. 

240. Thus it is obvious that large 
portions of the Pentateuch, including 
the account of the Exodus itself, (see 
E.X.19, where the word ‘sea’ is used 
for ‘ west’), must have been composed 
long'after the times of Moses and 
Joshua. 

Further, it cannot be supposed that 
any later writers would have presumed 
to mix up, without distinction, large 
and Important sections of history of 
their own composition, with writings so 
venerable and sacred, as any must have 
been, which had been handed down 
from the time of Moses,—still less, if 
they were really belieued to have been 
written by his hand, and, chiefly, from 
the very month of Jehovah Himself. It 
is hardly conceivable that any pious 
Israelite, much less a Prophet or Priest, 
would have dared to commit an act 
of such profanity, under any circum¬ 
stances. But, certainly, we must be¬ 
lieve, he could not have done so, without 
distinguishing in some way the Divine 
words, as written down by Moses, from 
hie own, 

241. There is not, however, a single 
instance of any such distinction being 
drawn throughout the books of Exodus, 
IieviticUB, and Numbers; though in one 
or two places of Deuteronomy, xxxi.30, 
xxxiii.l, xxxiv, the expressions imply 
that a later writer is professedly setting 
forth the words or acts of Moses. And 
many of the signs of a later date, which 
we have just been considering, occur in 
passages, which must, if any, have 
been written by MoseS himself, record¬ 
ing the words which Jehovah had 
spoken to him. We are compelled, 
therefore, it would seem, to the conclu¬ 
sion, that the later writer or writers 
did not believe in the unspeakably 
sacred character of any older docu- 
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ments, which may have come down to 
them,—that they did not receive them, 
as really written by the hand of Mosea, 
and conveying, on his own authority, 
the astonishing facts of his awful com¬ 
munion with God. * 

242. While, therefore, it is possible, 
as far as we know at present, that laws, 
songs, &e., may be included in the 
Fentateuch, which are of veiy ancient 
date, and may have even been handed 
down from the times of Moses, we can 
scarcely suppose that even these were 
actually written by hie hand, any more 
than we can believe that the whole 
story of the Exodus, containing, as we 
have seen, such strange contradictions, 
could have had Moses for its author. 
In short, without anticipating here the 
result of closer enquiry, observing only 
that the instances above adduced occur 
in so many different places as to cover, 
so to speak, the whole ground of the 
Mosaic story, we are warranted already 
in asserting that the Pentateuch and 
book of Joshua, generaHy, must have 
been composed in a later age than that 
of Moses and Joshua, and some parts 
of them, at aU events, not earlier than 
the time of Samuel (234) or of David 
(236). 

CHAPTER V. 

XDDITIONAI. SIGNS OF LATBE DXTB IN 
THE PENTATEUCH. 

243. Besides those already produced, 
however, there are a number of minor 
indications, all pointing to the sape 
result; though, perhaps, if they stood 
alone, an ingenious criticism might 
dispose dl some of them, by suggestinjj 
that glosses of later writers may havS 
crept in by accident, or may, possibly, 
have been designedly interpolated in 
the original text. 

244. We may notice, for instance, 
the frequent occurrence of the expres¬ 
sion ‘ unto this day,’ in places whore 
it could have had no meaning, unless 
the ‘day’ referred to was considerably 
later than the time of Moses or Joshua. 

* Jair, the son of Manasseh, took all the 
country of Argob unto the coasts of Geshuri 
and Maachathi, and called them after his own 
name Bashan-Havoth-Jair, unto this day' 
D.iii.14. 

But this took place after the conquest of 
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Baihan, «.13, and, therefore, «oald only have 
happened (163) a few da^ before the dea^ of 
Hoses. 

* No man knoweth of his (Moses’s) sepul¬ 
chre unto thi$ dap.* D.xxxiT.6. 

‘And Joshua set up twelvo stones in the 
midst of Jordan, in the place where the feet 
of the Priests, which bare the Ark of the 
Gorenant, stood; and Giey are there unto this 
day.' Jo.iv.9. 

* Wherefore the name of the place is c^led 
Gilgal unto this day.* Jo.v.9. 

*And they raised over him a great heap of 
stones u7ito this day. . . Wherefore the name 
of that place was called the valley of Achor, 
unto this day* Jo.vii.26. • 

‘ And Joshua burnt Ai, and made it a heap 
for ever, oven a desolation unto this day* Jo. 
viii.28. So viii.29,x.27. 

‘ And Joshua made them that day hewers 
of wood and drawers of water for the Con¬ 
gregation, and for the Altar of Jehovah, even 
unto this ciapf in the place which He should 
choose* Jo.ix.27. 

* Nevertheless, the children of Israel ex- 
pdled not the Geshurites nor the Maacha- 
thites; but the Goshuritos and the Maacha- 
thites dwell among the Israelites utUo ^is 
day* Jo.xiii.l3. So xv.68,xvi.l0. 

* Hebron, therefore, became the inheritance 
of Oaieb, the son of Jephunneb, the Senate, 
unto this day* Jo.xiv.l4. 

245. There are other passages in the 
,Pentateuch, in which the phrase ‘unto 
this day’ occurs, as 0.xix.37,38, xxii.14, 
xxvi.33, xxxii.32, xxxv.20, xlvii.26, 
D.ii.22, X.8, where, however, the phrase 
might have been used even by a writer 
of the age of Hoses, as the events 
referred to were either ancient in his 
days, or, in the case of D.x.8, (which 
refers to the separation of the Levites 
for i^igious omces,) had taken place, 
according to the «tory, nearly forty 
years before. 

#246. Aga'in, such expressions as the 
following indicate a mer date than 
that of Moses. 

‘ And the Canoanite was then in (he land* 
G.xii.6. 

‘ And the Oanaanite and Perizzite dwelt then 
tn the land,* G.xiiL7. 

These words seem to imply that, at 
the time when they were written, the 
Canaanite was no longer dwelling in 
the land, as its owner and lord. 

247. ‘And when the inhabitants of the 
land, the Canaanites, saw the mourning in 
the floor of Atad, they said, This is a grievous 
moiuming to the Egyptians. Wherefore the 
name of it was called Abei-Mizraim, which 
is beyond Jordan. G.1.11. 

The story in G.1.7-11 s.eems to intimate 
that Joseph came with the funeral train 
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ofTiisfethertothe ‘threshing-floor of reference to the city of Rome,—whether 
Atad, which is beyond Jordan/ ulO, he lived on the North, or the South, of 
where ‘he made a mourning for his the Alps. But it could not have been 
father for seven days; * after which, so used, by a person living North of 
Joseph and his brethren ‘carried into the Alps, for the country lying North of 
the land of Canaan'the corpse of their the Alps, uiftil the phrase had come 
father, and buried it‘in the care of the into common use. and, d/or^ion, not 
field of Machpelah/while the until Rome itself had been built, to 

Still remained on the other side of the which the reference is made. 


river. If so, the use of the phrase 
‘beyond Jordan’ would imply a writer 
who lived in the land of Canaan, 

'But the remark made above holds 


250. ‘ And the children of Israel did eat 
manna forty years, until they came to a land 
inhabited ; they did eat manna, until theff 
came unto t?ie borders of the land of Cantmru* 
S.xvi.35. 


good, at ail events, of the other pas¬ 
sages, in which the same expression, 
‘beyond,’ ‘on the other side/ occurs. 

‘ These be the words, which Moses spake 
unto all Israel on the other side (the E.V. has 
here, erroneously, *on this side’) Jordan, isx 
the wilderness.’ D.i.l. 

^ On the oth^ tide Jordan, in the land of 
Moab, began Moses to declare this law.’ D.i.5. 

248. On this point Bijiek writes as j 
follows, y.206;— 

These words could only have been written 

one who found himself on this side Jordan, 
and, therefore, after the death of Moses 
and the possession of the land of Canaan. 
Some translate the expression *on this side 
Jordan’; but this the usage of the Hebrew 
tongue will not allow. (>ne might rather 
say that the above formula was a standing de¬ 
signation for the country east of Jordan, which 
might be used in this sense without any re¬ 
gard to the position of the writer. So it is 
often employed in later times,—(even as we 
ourselves employ it in the present day, when 
E^)eaking, as it were, from the stand-point of 
the Hebrews in Canaan, we talk of the * ^ans- 
Jordanio land.’] But it is most probable 
that this phrase first formed itself among 
the Hebrews after they were settled in 
Canaan, and the greater part of them on the 
west of Jordan. In that case, Moses, or a 
writer of his age, would not have expresMd 
himself about it In this way, so long as ^ 
himself was on the eastern bank. In Deuter¬ 
onomy this use of the expression is the less 
likely, since frequently, fn the words of Moses, 
the phrase is used distinctly for the land of 
Canaan, west of Jordan, that is, on the other side 
from the stand-point of the speaker, iii.20,25, 
Sd.SO; although it also stands in a speech of 
Moses for the eastern Edde, iii.8, and so too in 
the history itself. lv.41,46,47,49. If, however, 
Moses himself had been the writer, who found 
himself on the eastern side, ho would certainly 
only have used the expression of the land west 
of Jordan, the land of Canaan. 

249. Thus, for example, the expres¬ 
sion ‘ Transalpine Gaul ’ might have 
been used by a Roman writer—^when 
that term had become the recognised 
description of that part of Gaul, which 
lay on the other side of the Alps with 


This verse could not have been 
written till after they had ceased eating 
manna, which, we are told, took place 
‘ on the morrow after they had eaten of 
the old corn of the land.’ Jo.v.l2. 

261. * That the land spue not you out also, 
when ye defile it, as it spued out the nations 
which were before you.' L.xviii.28. 

This implies that the Canaanites 
were alreaay exterminated, when these 
words were written. 

262. ‘ And, while the children of Israel were 
in the wilderness, they found a man that ga¬ 
thered sticks upon the sabbath-day.’ N.xv.d2. 

This, acbording to its natural inter¬ 
pretation, would seem to have been 
written when the people were no longer 
in the wilderness, that is, it could not 
have been written by Moses. 

258. * The Horims also dwelt in Selr before- 
time ; but the children of Esau succeeded 
tiiem, when they had destroyed them from 
before th^, and dwelt in their stead; as 
Israel did unto the land of his possession, which 
Jehovah gave unto them' D.ii.l2. 

These words are a mere parenthetical 
interruption of the narrative. But, in 
tlfe time of Moses, Israel had not done 
this unto the land of Canaan, which, 
surely,—and not the couni%’ on the 
other s’de of the Jordan,—is meant 
by the ‘ land of his possession,’as is in¬ 
dicated distinctly in D.iv.l,— 

‘ Now, therefore, hearken, 0 Israel, that ye 
may live, and go in, and possess the land, which 
Jehovah the God of your fathers giveth you,* 

264. ‘‘Which Hennon the Sidonians call 
Sirion, and the Amorites call it Shenir.' 
D.iii.9. 

In David’s time, and afterwards, the 
Sidonians were well known to the 
people of Israel. But what could they 
have known of them in the days of 
Moses, that such a note as this should 
have been inserted in the middle of a 
speech of the great lawgiver ? 
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2S5. ‘For only Og, king of Bashan. re¬ 
mained of the remnant of the gianta; behold 1 
his bedstead web a bedstead of iron; is it not 
in RabbatU of the children of Ammon ? Nine 
cnbits (Idi feet) was the length thereof, and 
four cubits (7J feet) the breadth of it, after 
the cubit of a man.’ I).iii.ll. 

But only a -very short time, according 
to the story (162), could have elapsed 
since the conquest of Og. How, then, 
could his ‘ bedstead ’ have been re¬ 
moved in that interval to Eabbath- 
Ammon ? There was not one of his 
people left alive, D.iii.3, to bear off in 
safety this cumbrous relic of their lord. 
Or how could Moses, so soon after the 
event, have spoken of Og at all in such 
terms as these ? 

256. It may be said, indeed, that it 
was not captured by the Israelites 
with the other spoils of Og, but had 
been taken to Rabbath-Ammon before 
the death of Og,—perhaps, captured 
by the Ammonites in some former 
war, or, perhaps, sent by Og himself 
for preservation. The first of these 
suppositions, however, is hardly con¬ 
sistent with the fact that Og, at the 
time of his overthrow by the Israelites, 
is said to have had his ‘threescore 
cities, all fenced with high walls, gates, 
and bars, be.side unwalled towns a 
great many,’ D.iii.5: and, as to the 
second, it is very unlikely that an ‘ iron 
bedstead ’ of this kind should have 
been deemed by Og himself so valuable 
a treasure, as to have been sent to the 
Ammonites for safe-keeping on the ap¬ 
proach of the Israelites. In fact, it 
was most probably a stone coffin, made 
of the dark basalt of the district. 

257. Again, names of places arcoften 
used familiarly, which could scarcely 
have been known to Moses, much less 
to the Israelites generally, at the time 
of the Exodus, some of which, indeed, 
are modern names, which, according to 
the story itself, did not even exist in 
the time of Moses. 

‘ Then Abram removed his tent, and came 
and dwelt in the idoin of Mamro, which is in 
Eebron.’ G.xiii.18. 

Yet in Jo.xiv.l5, xv.l3, we are in¬ 
formed that the name of this city, till 
its conquest by Caleb in the days of 
Joshua, was Kirjath-Arha. It is said 
plainly in Jo.xiv.l5, ‘ The name of the 
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<nty before was Kitjath-Arbaso that 
Moses could not have known the name 
‘Hebron.’ 

‘ And he removed from thence unto amoun- 
tain on the east olf Bethel, and pitched his 
tent, having Bethel on the west, and Eal on 
the east.’ G.xii.8. 

The familiar use of the nkaie Bethel 
in this passage, and in GF.xiiilS, in the 
story of Abraham’s life,—a name 
which was not given to the place till 
■Jacob’s day, G.xxviii.lO,—betrays the 
later hand of one, who wrote when the 
place was spoken of naturally by this 
name, as a well-known town. 

‘ And Lot lifted up his eyos, and beheld all 
the plain of Jordan, that it was well watered 
everywhere, even as the garden of Jehovah, 
like the land of Egypt, as ihou contest unto 
Zoar' G.xiii.lO. 

This is supposed to have been written 
for the instruction, in the first instance, 
of the Hebrews in the wilderness. But 
what could they have known of the 
nature of the country in the land of 
Canaan, ‘ as tHou comest unto Zear,’ 
6.xix.22 ? 

268. Sometimes, the modem name of 
a town or place is given, as well as the 
ancient one. 

‘ And Sarah died in Kirjsth-Arba; the same 
is Hebron, in the land of Canaan.’ G.xxiii.2. 

‘ Sphrath, which is Bethlehem,’ G.xxxv.18, 

‘ Klrjath-Arba, which is Hebron,’ 0.27. 

* Bela, which is Zoar,’ G.xiv.2, ‘ the vale of 
Siddlm, which is the Salt Sea,’ v.3, ‘Kn- 
Miahpat, which is Kadesh,’ v.7, ‘the valley 
of Shaveh, which is the king’s dale,’ v.l7. 

259. The ‘ king,’ who is referred to 
in the above expression, ‘ king’s dale,’ 
may have been Molchizedek, or some 
other of the ancient kings of Canaan. 
But it seems more probable that the 
expression points to king David, who 
was the first to make Jerusalem the 
seat of government for the children of 
Israel. Ahd so we read, 2S.xviii.l8,— 

‘ Absalom, in his lifetime, had taken and 
reared up for himself a pillar, which is in the 
king's daie.' 

He would be most likely to have 
done this near the royal city. Accord¬ 
ingly, JosEPiios writes, Ant.Yll.x.S :— 

Kow Absalom had erected for him se l f a 
marble pillar in the king’s dale, two furlongs 
distant from Jerusalem, which ho named Ab* 
salom’s Hand. 

This also would accord with he 
statement that ‘Melchizedek, king of 
Salem' came out to the ‘valley of 
Shaveh,' to meet Abraham. For it can 
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gcar^ly be doubted that Salem here 
means Jerusalem, as in Pe.lxxvi.2, ‘ In 
Salem also is His Tabernacle.’ And it 
is noticeable that the name Melchizedek, 
‘king of righteousness,’ means t^ same 
as AdoniztdA'k, ‘lord of righte^ness,’ 
who is spoken of in Jo.x, as having 
been king of Jerusalem in Joshua’s 
time. And so Josephus understands it, 

If this view be correct, then the use 
of the word Salem also, occurring in 
the substance of the main story, would 
indicate a writer living in later times; 
since the Canaanitish name of the city 
was Jehus,, Jo.rviii.28, Ju.xix.10,11, 
and there can be little doubt that the 
name Jerusalem, ‘ possession of peace,’ 
was first given to it by David, after its 
capture by him &om the Jebusites. 
2S.V.6-9. 

260. ‘Now an omer is a tenth part of an 
ephah.’ £.xvi.36. 

These words imply that, at the time 
when they were written, the ‘omer’ 
had gone out of use, and was not likely 
to be known to the ordinary reader. 
In fact, this word, ‘ omer,’ is found no¬ 
where else in the Bible as the name of 
a measure. The ‘ homer,’ which con¬ 
tained ten ephahs,Ez.xlv.ll, and, there¬ 
fore, a hundred ‘ omers,’ E.xvi.36, was 
quite another vessel. 

261. So, too, in Deuteronomy, there 
are little pieces of information given, 
about the ancient histoiy of the land of 
Canaan, which we cannot conceive to 
have been spoken or written down by 
Moses, but must ascribe to the pen of a 
later archaeologist 

* There are eleven days’ journey from Horeb, 
by the way of Mount Seir, imto Kadesh- 
Barnca.' B.1.2. 

One glance at the connection, in 
which this verse stands, will show that 
it is simply a note of distance, which 
interrupts awkwardly the course of 
the narrative, and never certainly could 
have been introduced by Moses himself 
into the story, 

262. Again we have the following 
notices of a similar kind. 

‘ And Jehovah said unto me. Distress not 
the Moabites, neither contend with them in 
battle. For I will not give thee of their land 
for a possession; because 1 have given Ar unto 
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the children of Lot for a possession. 
Emima dnelt therein in times past, a people 
ffreM, and many, and tall, as the Anakims; 
which also were accounted giants, as the Ana- 
kims; but the Moabites call them Emims. The 
Ecrims also dwelt in Seir beforetime; but the' 
cJiildren of Esau succeeded them.’ D.il.9-12. 

’I will not give thee of the land of the 
children of Ammon any possession; because 
I have given it unto the children of Lot for a 
possession. That also was accounted a land of 
giants; giants dwelt therein in old time; and 
the Ammonites called them Zamsummims, a 
people many, and great, and tall, as the 
AncAims; bid Jehovah destroyed them before 
them; and they succeeded them, and dwelt in 
their stead; as He did to the children of Esau, 
which dwelt in Seir, when He destroyed the. 
Horims from before them; and they succeeded 
them and dwelt in their ste^, even unto this 
day; and the Avims, which ^oelt in Hazerim, 
even unto Azzah, the Caphtorims, which came 
out of Caphtor, destroyed them, and dwelt in 
their stead.* D.ii.19-23. 

263. Here the Key. Thos. Scott 
says 

These fragments of ancient history •were 
introduced to encourage the Israelites. If 
the Lord destroyed these gigantic people before 
the posterity of Lot and of Esau—what cause 
had the posterity of Abraham, Isaac, and 
Jacob, his chosen servants and friends, to 
fear the Anakims or tho Canaanitos ? — 
especially as Israel acted by commission from 
God, aru3 had His promise as their security of 
success, and the pledge of it in His Presence, 
and the wonders which He had already 
wrought for them, and as they were tho only 
nation of worshippers of tho Lord, in the 
ordinances of His institution, which could 
ha found on earthy 

It will be plain, however, to an un¬ 
prejudiced reader that this is not the 
special reason, for which these notices 
of ancient times are introduced. They 
occur only as pieces of interestiug 
information on the points in question, 
without a word to intimate that they 
are expressly meant for the encourage¬ 
ment of the people. 

264. It is generally admitted that 
B.xxxiv, which relates the death and 
burial of Moses, and contains the 
statements,— 

‘ but no man knoweth of his sepulchre 
unto this day/ v.6, 

* and there arose not a prophet since in 
Israel like unto Moses,’ v.lO— 
must have been written by a later hand. 
But so, too, the ‘Blessing of Moses/ 
contained in B.xxxiii, bears on its very 
face unmistakable signs of having been 
inserted, at all events,—if not originally 
composed,—by a later writer. Bor we 
read,— 
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* TMs i8 the blessing, trherewltti Mout, As 
man of Ooi, blessed the oUldrea of Israel to- 
fore his dsoA,’ e,l. 

And the expressions here used, 
‘ Moses, the man of Qod,’ and ‘before 
his death,’ are sufficient to satisfy ns, 
unless we have recourse to some forced 
inteipretation, that this ‘ Blessing,' even 
if originally composed and spoken by 
Moses, could not have been inserted by 
himself into the narrative. 

265. Also such passages as the fol¬ 
lowing could hardly have beei^ written 
by Moses himself:— 

‘ Moreover, the man Moses was very great 
in the land of Egypt, in the sight of Eh^aoh's 
servants, and in the sight of his people.’ 
E.xi.3. 

‘ Now the man Moses was very meek, above 
all the men which were upon the face of the 
earth.* K.3di.S. 

‘ These are that Aaron end Moses, to whom 
Jehovah said, Ihring out the children of Israel 
from the land of Egypt according to their 
armies; These are they which spake to 
Pharaoh, king of Egypt, to bring opt the 
children of Israel from Egypt: these are that 
Moses and Aaron.’ B.vi.26,27. 

‘ And, if ye have erred and not observed all 
these commandments, which Jehovah hath 
spoken unto Moses, even all that Jehovah 
hath commanded you by the hand of Moses, 
from the day that Jehovah commanded 
Moses, and henceforward among your gene¬ 
rations,’ &c. N.xv.22,23. 

It can scarcely be doubted that such 
statements as the above must have been 
written by some one, who lived in an 
age after &at of Moses. 

CHAP. VI. 

EEPETITIONS IN THE PENTATEPCH. 

266. Again, there are several in¬ 
stances in the Pentateuch of identical 
repetitions of the same or yeij similar 
incidents, such as could never have 
been recorded by one and the same 
hand in an original work. Thus we 
have the following;— 

G.xivUi.l8,l». 

‘ And Jacob rose up early in Are morning, 
and took the stone that he had put for his 
pillows, and set It np for a pillar, and ponr^ 
oil upon tho top of It. And he called the 
name of that pl^o Bethel; but the name of 
that city was called Lot at the first.’ 

* G.xxxr.l4,lS. 

* And Jacob set up a pillar at the place 
where He talked with him, a pillar of stone, 
and be poured a drink-oflerlngthereon, and he 
poured oil thereon. And Jacohcalledthe name 
oftheplaoowhercGod spoke with him BetheL 

Thus we have two different accounts 


of the origiA of the nsme ’Botlu],’ 
and the second incident is dated, 
according to the stray, twenty years 
after the first. 

267. .ted here it cannot he said that, 
on the second occasion, Jacob merely 
revived the name, which he had given 
to the place twenty years before; for 
the latter passage plainly implies that 
Jacob then gave the name for the first 
time to the place where 6tod spake 
with him. And, besides, in G.xxxv.1,3, 
—a passage very probably due to the 
same author as G.xivui.18,19,—the 
place is treated as already ftimiliarly 
known to Jacob, and to his house¬ 
hold (I), as ‘Bethel’: nay, in zxxv.7, 
we read— 

And he built there an altar, and called the 
place El-Bethel, because there God appeared 
to him, when he tied from the lace of his 
brother’— 

as recorded in xxviii.18,19; whereas 
afterwards we read, ».16,— 

‘ A^nd Jacob called the name of the ptme, 
where God spoke with him, Betbhi.’ 

268. G.xxxU.27,28. 

‘ And he said unto him, what is thy name T 
mA he said, Jacob. And he said, Thy name, 
shall be called no more Jacob, but Israel, for 
as.a prince hast thou power with God and 
wito men.ond hast prevailed.* 

G.xxxv.9,10. 

‘ And God appeared unto Jacob again, when, 
he came out of Padan-aram and blessed him. 
And God s^ unto him. Thy name shall nob 
be called any more Jacob, but Israel shall be 
thy name; and He called his name Israel.’ 

Here, likewise, we have two differ¬ 
ent accounts of the origin of tho 
name Israel. The second distinctiy 
says that God ‘called Jacob’s name 
Israel ’ at a later period than that 
referred to in the former passage, 
where the name is also said to have 
been given to him by the mysterious 
person who ‘ wrestled* with mm: and 
in xxxiii.20, we find Jacob himself 
using the name— 

‘ And he erected there an altar, and called 
it EI-Elohe-isroel,’— 

not to speak of xxxiv.7, where we 
read— 

‘They were very wroth, because he had 
wrought folly in Israel,’ arc, 
where the use of the word might be 
accounted for by the writer using an 
expression, which was familiar in the 
age in which he himself lived. 
n 
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S#9. Again, in G-.xiJ.l0-20^ -we have 
tak ac<*unt of, Abrtwj’s gqing into 
Egypt because of a fimine,—pf his per- 
<ua£ng his wife SajWi to o^Lherself 
Ins ‘sSter,’ because nh dra^d the 
consequences of her beauty,^of Pha- 
ta<jh’s taking her into hiis harem* being 
‘plagued,’ &c., and at length dismissing 
him honourably. 

But in Gjcx. 1-18, we have almost 
identically the same account though 
detailed at greater length, of a similar 
■visit paid by Abraham to Abimelech, 
the king of Gerar, about thirty years 
afterwards. , Abraham'shows the same 
weakness, t>.2,11,13, and, to save his 
own life, exposes his 'wife, though 
pregnant with the long-desired child, 
xvii.21,xviii.l4, to the same danger 
as before; Sarah, though now ‘ well 
Stricken in age,’ iviii.ll, ‘ ninety years 
old,’ xvii.17, is taken into the harem 
bf■ Abimelech, n,2, as before into that 
of Pharach: Abimelech is visited with 
dreams, and is plagued, r.17,18, 
wd finally dismisses Abraham with 
honour, b.l6. 

And then, once more, in G.xxvi. 
6-11, we have a very similar story 
told of Isaac and Kebehah. Isaac 
goes to Abimelech, king of Gerar, 
because of a famine:— 

* And the men of the place asked him of his 
wife, and he said, She is my sister; for he 
feared to say, She is my wife, * lest the men 
of the ]:daOe should kill me for Eebekah: ’ for 
she was fair to look upon.’ 

Abimelech, however, discovers ac¬ 
cidentally that Kebekah is Isaac’s 
wife, and prevents any mischief, v.lO; 
And Isaac thrives in the land of Gerar, 
0.13,14. 

270. In like manner, we have in E.xvi 
an account of the miracle of the qtiails, 
which are here spoken of as given at 
the same time with the manna, o.l2,13, 
after murmurings of the people, 0.2,3, 
at the beginning of the forty years’ 
wanderings. But in N.xi we have a 
very similar account of a miracle of 
quails, at the end of the forty years’ 
wanderings; and, that this is not re¬ 
garded by the writer as a second 
miracle, a repetition of the former, is 
shown by the language ascribed to 
■Hoses; which implies that he had no 
id6a how the people could be supplied 


with ‘flesh,’ and had therefore not 
witnessed the former miracle. Thus 
he says, o.l3,—. 

‘ 'Whence should I have flesh to give unto all 
this people? lor they weep unto me, saying. 
Give ns flesh, that we may eat ?' 

And when Jehovah himself had pro¬ 
mised to supply them, r.16-20,— 

‘ Thwelore Jehovah will give yon flesh, and 
ye shall eat: ye shall not eat one day, nor 
two days, nor five days, neither ten days, nor 
twenty days, but even a whole month, until 
it come out at your nostrils, and it be loath¬ 
some unto you,'— 

Moses distrusts altogether the possi¬ 
bility of this, and says, ■».21,22,— 

‘ The people among whom I am, ere six 
hundred thousand footmen; and thou hast 
said, I will give them flesh, that they may eat 
a whole month. Shall the fl ooks and the herds 
be slain lor them to suffice them ? or shall all 
the fish of the sea be gathered together for 
them to suffice them ? ' 

The writer in this case could hardly 
have ascribed such words to Moses, if 
he had supposed him to have already 
witnessed the former miracle, under 
very similar circumstances, when, in 
reply to the murmurings of the people, 
nearly forty years before,— 

‘ At even the quails came up and covered 
the camp.’ E.xvi.ia. 

271. So, again, there are two ac- 
eoimts of the ‘ smiting of the rock ’ for 
water, and of the giving to the place the 
name ‘Meribah,’—one at the begin¬ 
ning, and the other at the end, of the 
forty years’ wanderings. 

B.xvii.l-7. 

‘ And all the congregation of the children 
of Israel ioumeyed from the wilderness of Sin. 
after their journeys, according to the com¬ 
mandment of Jehovah, and pitched in Rephi* 
dim ; ana there was no water for the people 
to didnk, ’Vherefore the people strove with 
Moses, and said. Give us water that we may 
drink. And Moses said unto them, ’Why 
strive ye with mo ? Wherefore do ye tempt 
Jehovah ? And the people thirsted there for 
water; and the people murmured against 
Moses, and said, Wherefore is this that thou 
hast l^ughtusupoutof Egypt, to kill us and 
OUT children and our cattle with thimt? And 
Moses cried unto Jehovah, saying. What shsdl 
I do unto the people ? They bo almost ready 
to stone me. And Jehovah said unto Moses, 
Go on before the people, and take with thee 
of the elders of Israel, and thy rod, wherewith 
thou smotest the river, take it in thine hand, 
and go. Behold 1 I mil stand before thee 
there upon the rock in Horeh; and thonshalt 
smite the rock, and there shallcome water out 
of it, that the pmple may drink. And Moses 
did so in the eight of the elders of Israel. 
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And he Called the name of the place'Maeflah 
(temptation) and Meribah (strife), because 
of the strivini^ of the children of Israel* 
and becanse they tempted Jehovah, sayings, 
Is Jehovah among us, or not ? * 

N.xx.>-13, 

‘ And the children of Israel, the whole coft- 
gregatioD, came into the wilderness of Sin in 
tlio first month, and tho people abode in 
Kwiosh. . . . And there was no water for the 
congregation. And the people strove with. 
Moses, and spake saying, "Would God thait we 
had died when our brethren died before 
Jehovali! And why have ye brought up tho 
congregation of Jehovah into this wilderness, 
that we and our cattle should die there ? And 
wherefore have yo mode us to come out of 
Egypt, to bring us unto this evil place ? It 
is no place of seed, or of figs, or of vines, or 
of pomegranates ; neither is there any water 
to drink. . . . And Jehovaii spake unto 
Moa^, saying, Take the rod, and gatlier thou 
the assembly together*, thou, and Aaron, thy 
brother, and apeak ye unto thtt rock before 
their eyes, and it shall give fortlt its water, 
and thou shalt l)riug fortli to tliein water out 
of tho rock ; so shalt thou give tlie congrega- , 
tion and their beasts drink. And Moses took 
tljc rod from Irefore Jehovah, as Ho com¬ 
manded him. And Moses and Aaron gathered 
tho congregation U>gether before this rock, 
and he said unto them, Hear now, ye rebels! 
must we fetch yon water out of the rock? 
And Moses lifted up his hand, and with his 
rod he smpte the rock twice, and the water 
came out abundantly, and the congregation 
drank and thtiir beasts also. . . . This is the 
water of Meribah, because the children of 
Israel strove with Jehovah, and He was sanc¬ 
tified in them. 

In the first of the above accounts, 
tlie ‘rod’ is the ‘rod of Moses,’ with 
which lie ‘smote the river,’ E.xvii.5, 
and did such wonders in Egypt: in 
the second, it is the ‘rod of Aaron,’ 
which was ‘laid up before Jehovah,’ 
N.xvii.7,10, and which Moses was 
commanded to ‘ take from before Je¬ 
hovah.’ But the statements in E.xvii. 
7, N.XX.13, which explain the origin 
of the name ‘Meribali,’ show plainly 
that the two accounts—probably by 
different writers—refer to one and the 
same transaction. 

272. Again, in tho narrative of 
E.xix-xxiv, as it now stands, there is 
great confusion, in consequence, no 
doubt, of some interference with tlie 
original story. 

(i) In xix.9, tho last words of v.S 
are repeated— 

* and Moses told the words of the people unto 
Jehovah ’— 

in a connection where they can have no 
possible meaning, since no ‘words of 


lor 

the people* are recorded after corjw- 
sponding staternei^ in v. 8, that ‘ Moses 
return^ the wolds of the people unto 
JehovtfliL It ihay be that s^e words 
have b™ omitted, whidi would ex¬ 
plain the matter. 1 

(ii) In -y.22,24, are mentioned ‘the 
Priests, which come near to Jehovah/ 
when as yet there were no Priests, 
according to the story. 

(iii) In V.20 Moses is summoned to 
‘ come up to the top ’ of Sinai, an opaara- 
tion thus described by Bubckhardt, 
Conderh Arabia, j?. 163-4 i— 

‘After ascending for about twenty-five minute*, 
we brealbod a short time under a large int / 
pending rock, close by which is a small wep 
of water, as cold as ice. At the end of three 
gfuarters of an hour’s steep ascent, we came to’ 
a small plain. According to the Koran and 
Moslem traditions, it was in this part of the 
mountain, which is called lyedat Oreb, or 
Tioreb, that Moses communicated with Je¬ 
hovah. From hence a still stoeper asoent of 
half an hour leads to the summit.’ 

(iv) But no sooner has he* jeached^ 
the summit, after all this labour, than 
he is commanded to go doVn again, 
tJ.21,22, with a message to tho people ; 
and though he himself seems to object 
to'take it, or,at least,—somewhat irre¬ 
verently, as it appears to us,—remixes 
Jajiovah of His own previous command, 
wTiich rendered it needless to do so, 
t;.23, yet he is ordered to go down,— 

‘ AVay I get thee down! and thou shalt 
coino up, thou and Aaron with tliee. SO' 
Moses went down unto the people, and spake 
unto them,’ <f.24,25. 

(v) Then, most abruptly, without 
any introduction, *and without any 
notice of his going up with Aaron, the 
‘ Ten Commandments are delivered/ 
XX. 1-17. 

(vi) Wo must suppose, therefore, 
that he lias not ascended, but is stand¬ 
ing with the terrified people below, 

t;.18-‘20. 

(vii) Then, when the people ‘ re^ 
moved and stood afar off,’ Moses, 
we are told, ‘ drew near to the thick 
darkness, where God was,’ v/Zl, and 
Jehovah delivered laws to Moses, xx.22- 
xxiii.33. 

(viii) Hence Jehovah spake with 
Moses at the foot of tl^e Moijiut. For 
what purpose, then, was' Moses sum¬ 
moned to the top of the Mount in 
XX.20? Was it only to be sent down 
H 2 
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once vith the meseage- as in xix. 

21 , 22 ? 

(a) Immediately at the dose of the 
laws thus delirered, we read, pdT.l—, 

‘ Aiul be^taid tmto Moses, Oomi np unto 
JehoTsb, than, and ijuon, Nadab, SUd Abihn, 
snd seventy of the elders ot Israel.’ 

(x) But what now has become of the 
command in xix.24?— 

‘Come up, thou, and Aaron with thee; bnt 
lot not the Piiatt and the people bt^k idtrough 
to come np to Jehovah, lest He break forth 
upon them.’ 

It is plain that in tins verse Aaron 
is meant to come np alone with Hoses; 
and, in fac^ Hadab, Abihu, and the 
seventy elders, are by the express words 
of this very command forbidden to 
■ come up unto Jehovah,’ whether we 
reckon the two sons of Aaron among 
the ‘priests’ of that time or among the 
‘ peo^e.’ * 

(xi) However, the account proceeds 
in xxiv.Q-ll:— 

‘Then went np Moses and Aaron, Nedab 
and Abfon, and seventy of the elders of Israel; 
and they saw the God of Israel; and there 
was under His feet, as It were, a paved wonk 
of a sapphire stone, and ss It were the body 
at heaven in its clearness. And upon the 
nobles of the children of Israel He laid not 
his band; also they saw God, and did eat and 
drink.’ 

!(xii) But then follows another com¬ 
mand to Moses, ■d.12,— 

‘ Gome up to me into the Mount, and be 
there; and 1 will ^Ive thee tables of stone 
and the law, and the commandments which I 
have written, that thou mayest teach them.’ 
But Moses had already ‘gone up,’ v.9, 
and was now oathe Mount, in the place 
where he and Aa^on, Nadab, &c. had 
‘seen God.’ We may suppose that 
this was not the top of the Motlnt, and 
that Moses was to go up higher. 

(xiii) Then Moses and Joshua ‘ went 
up into the Mount of God,’ u.lS, 
charging the elders thus, u.l4:— 

‘Terry ye here for ns, until we come ogain 
unto you; and behold, A^n and Hnr are 
with yon; if any man have any matters to 
do, let him come unto them.’ 

But where were the elders at this time? 
On the Mount, at all events, if not on 
the top of it—in the place where they, 
had ‘ seen God ’; they had not gone 
down, for then Moses would not have 
said, ‘ Tarry ye here for us, until we 
come again.’ Were the people, then, who 
were not to dare even to draw near the 
Mount, to go up to Aaron and Hur 


with all their cases—if notfhr forty 

days of Moses’ absence, which (it may 
be said) he had not anticipated, yet . 
at least for the day on which he charged 
them to ‘ tany here’ for him? 

(xiv) But Joshua also ‘went up’ 
with Moses, u.l3, and remained with 
him all the forty days, for he came 
down with him at the end of them, 
XIXU.17. Howthen was Joshua occupied 
during all this time ? Did he also fast 
forty days and forty nights, ‘neither 
eating bread nor drinking water ’—an 
act which is noted as so remarkable in 
Moses, xxxiv.28, but which is seldom 
spoken of in connection with his 
‘ minister,’Joshua? 

It is easy to see that the original 
narrative has been disturbed by inter¬ 
polations: thus xxiv.1,2 seem plainly 
to be inserted between the laws in 
XX.22—xxiii, and xxiv.3-8, and xxiv. 
9-11 seems properly to follow after 
xxiv. 2. 

CHAPTER VII. 

WAS SAMUEL THE ELOHISTIC WEITBE OF 
THE PENTATEUCH? 

273. Thus in all these different 
ways we have a corroboration of the 
results, to which we had already ar¬ 
rived on quite other grounds, viz. that 
the Pentateuch is the work of more 
than one hand, and that considerable 
portions of it, at all events, must have 
been written at a time later than the 
age of Moses or Joshua. 

But, if so, there is no one indicated 
in the whole histoiy, before the time of 
Samuel, who could he supposed to 
have written any part of it. We have 
no sign of any other great Prophet in 
that age, except Deborah, nor of any 
‘School of the Prophets’ existing be¬ 
fore his time. 

274. That Samuel did occupy him¬ 
self with historical labours we read in 
lCh.xxix.29,— 

‘ How the acta of Davia the king, first anS 
last, behold they are written In the Book ot 
Samuel the Seer, and In the Book of Nathan 
the Prophet, and in the Book ot Gad the 
Seer.’ 

This, however, is from the' pen of 
the Chronicler, and, from the experience 
which we have already had of the in- 
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accuracy of his data (107-8), we cannot 
rely upon his statements, when, un¬ 
supported by other evidence. And, in 
point of fact, very little of David’s life, 
and none whatever of ‘the actw of 
David as king,’ could possibly have 
been written by Samuel, since he died 
three years after anointing David, and 
five years before the time when David 
came to the throne of Israel 

276. It has been suggested, how¬ 
ever, that the terms, ‘ Book of Samuel,’ 
‘Book of Nathan,’ dec. may only be 
meant to apply to certain portions of 
the present books of Samuel, viz. those 
in which the respective Prophets play 
a somewhat conspicuous part, and 
shade, aS it were, the historical ground 
with their presence. Thus the ‘ Book 
of Samuel’ may be lS.i.l-xxv.1, and 
the ‘Book of Nathan’ may be the middle 
part of the narrative, 2S.vii, together 
with the sections before and after, i.e. 
lS.xxv.2-2S.xxiii, and the ‘ Book of 
Gad’ may be 2S.xxiv. This supposi¬ 
tion is very plausible, and certainly not 
to be hastily rejected. But the ‘acts 
of David, first and last,’ are not con¬ 
tained in the two books of Samuel, but 
are carried on in lK.i,ii; and in the 
first of these two chapters Nathan is 
very prominent, so that we should have 
to consider this also as a part of the 
‘ Book of Nathan.’ 

‘276. If, however, we adhere to the 
more usual notion, that by these three 
‘ Books ’ of Samuel, Nathan, and Gad, 
are meant books either written or sup¬ 
posed to have been written, by the 
Prophets whose names they bear, then, 
in this mention by the Chronicler of 
the ‘Book of Samuel the Seer,’ we 
should have a sign of the activity of 
Samuel in this direction. Either the 
Chronicler might have actually seen 
the Book in question, or, at least, a 
vivid tradition might have come down 
to him of the Seer’s historical labours 
in the olden time, six or seven cen¬ 
turies before his own. This may also 
seem to be confirmed by that other 
fact recorded about him in lS.x.26, 
viz. that, on the election of Saul to the 
royal dignity,— 

‘Samuel told the people the manner of the 
kingdom, and mote tt in a Book, and laid it 
before Jehovah.‘ 


277. And, cprtainly, it is very con¬ 
ceivable that, when he gave up to Saul 
the reins of government, and, during the 
last thirty-five years of his life,—more 
especially, during the last twenty 
years, when he ‘ came no more to see 
Saul,’ but lived retired from public 
life, presiding over the school of the 
Prophets at Hamah, where at one 
time he had David stayipg with him, 
lS.xixl8-24, (see also Is.x.6,6,) —he 
may have devoted himself to such 
labours as these, for the instruction 
and advancement of his people. 

278. And so, Tuch observes, Genesis, 
p.iciii, where, after recapitulating the 
‘ signs of time,’ which he finds in the 
Elohistic document, he states his con¬ 
clusion as follows:— 

It is, consequently, the first fruit of the 
progress, out of the condition of religious and 
political indifference, to a settled state of order 
and regulated social life, which the people 
made chiefly through the activity of Samuel. 

. . . Who the writer may have been cannot 
[? with certainty] beconjectured. We might 
imagine Samuel, and consider the primary 
document to he the last service which he, 
withdrawn from public occupations in the 
evening of bis life, rendered to his people 
rescued by his activity. 

279. In such a work as this, Samuel 
may have been aided by the ‘ song of 
the Prophets,’ who clearly must have 
had some sort of occupation, besides 
that of merely ‘ prophesying,’ i.e. pro¬ 
bably, chanting psalms,—see lCh.xxv.l, 

[ where we read of— 

‘the sons of Asaph and of Heman and of 
Jeduthun, who should prophesy with harps, 
with ps^teries, and with cymbals,— 
and joining in religious processions, as 
in 1S.I.5. They could not have been 
engaged in the study of the Soriptures, 
as in a modem theological Institution, 
when such Scriptures, even those of the 
Pentateuch, did not exist,—at least, in 
their present form. It is very possible 
that Samuel may have gathered in these 
‘ Schools ’ some of the more promising 
young men of his time, and may have 
endeavoured to train them, to the best 
of his power, in such knowledge of 
every kind as he himself had acquired, 
—among the rest, it ihay bo, the art of 
writing, lately learned from the Phoe¬ 
nicians, 

280. In short, these ‘Schools' may 
have resembled- somewhat a modern 
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• college,’ ■where the old Seer and Pa¬ 
triot songht to iwpart, as he best could, 
the rufiments, at least, of ‘sound 
learning and religious education,’ in 
advance of the general spirit of the 
rough age in which he lived, to a class 
of choice youths, such as Nathan and 
Gad. For their use, in the first in¬ 
stance, he may have composed,—^from 
whatever resources he had at his com¬ 
mand,—fror#the traditions of the peo¬ 
ple, or, it may be, as far as we know 
atpresent, even with the help of written 
documents handed down from an earlier 
time,—some account of the early history 
of Israel, as Bede -wrote that of the 
Anglo Saxons. 

281. It is, indeed, (it may be said,) 
a rare combination for the same person 
to be an historian, and, at the same time, 
a great political character. Yet we have 
seen such instances even in our own 
days. And from iS.viii it would almost 
seem that Samuel was not, perhaps, a 
first-rate politician ; and in the latter 
part of his life, at all events, he dis¬ 
played less personal activity, and was 
nbt wholly successful in his government. 
It is possible, in fact, that, at the time 
when his sons, set up by himself as 
judges in Beersheba,— 

‘ tamed aside after lucre, and took bribes, and 
perverted judgment,’ lS.viii.8,-.- 
Samuel may have been too closely 
engaged, and his attention too much,j 
absorbed, in such matters as those, to 
correct such disorders. Among his 
pupils, probably, as wo have just said, 
were Nathan and Gad themselves, who 
thus may have had their first lessons in 
the writing of history. 

* 

282. Hitherto we had been advancing 
upon certain ground. It seemed to follow 
as a necessary conclusion, from the facts 
which we had already had before us, 

(i) that the account of the Exodus, 
generally, is not historically true, 

(ii) that it is the work of more than 
one writer, (iii) that it must have been 
■written,—at least, a great part of it^ 
—in a later age than that of Moses. 

But we are now entering on the 
field of conjecture. And, though it -will 
be seen that there are some reasons, 
which seem to warrant us in ascribing 


the primary Elohistic document, the 
groundwork of those books, to the age^ 
and,* therefore, also to the hand, of 
Samuel, yet this is a question merely 
of Igobability, and our views in this 
respect may be shewn to be erroneous, 
and be set aside by a more sagacious 
criticism, without at all affecting the 
positive results, to which we have al¬ 
ready arrived. For myself, at all events, 
it would be a sinful shutting of my eyes 
to the plain light of Truth, if I ven¬ 
tured any longer to maintain the usual 
opinion, as to the origin and composi¬ 
tion of the Pentateuch. 

283. Prof Exwunson expresses his 
view of the composition of the Pen¬ 
tateuch, as follows. Aids to Faith, 
p.251:— 

(i) It ie not intended to assort that Moses 
vrka the original conipo.ser of all the docn- 
ments contained in his volnmo. The Book of 
Genesis bears marks of being to some extent 
a compilation. Moses probably jio^essod a 
number of records, some of greater, some of 
less, antiquity, whereof, under Divine guid* 
ance, he made use in writing the history of 
manMnd dp to his own time. It is possible 
that the Book of Gene-sis may have been,even 
mainly, composed in this way froM ancient 
narratives, registers, biographies, in part tne 
property of the Hebrew race, in part a posses¬ 
sion common to that race with others. Moses, 
guided by God's Spirit, would chooi^e atnong 
such documents those which were historically 
true, and which bore on the religious history 
of the human race. He would not bo bound 
slavishly to follow, much less to transcribe, 
them, but would curtail, expand, adorn, com¬ 
plete, them, and so make them thoroughly 
his own, infusing into, them the religious 
tone of bis own mind, and at the same time 
rewriting them in his own language. Thus 
it would seem that Genosia was produced. 
With regard to the remainder of his history, 
he would have no occasion to use the labours 
of others, but would write from his own 
knowledge. 

(ii) It is not intended to deny that the 
Pentateuch may have undergone an authori¬ 
tative reyision by Ezra, when the language 
may have been to some extent modernist, 
and a certain number of parenthetic inser¬ 
tions may have been made into the text. 
And this authoritative revision would account 
at once for the language not being more 
archaic than it is, and for the occasion^ in¬ 
sertion of parentheses of the nature of a 
comment. It would also explain the occur¬ 
rence of ‘ Ohaldaisms’ in the text. 

(iii) It is, of course, not intended to in¬ 
clude in the Pentateuch the last chapter of 
Deuteronomy, which was evidently added 
after Moses’s death, probably by the WTit<n“ 
of the Book of Joshua. 

284. The above view, we must sup- 
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pose has the deliberate sanction of the 
Editor of ‘ Aids to Faith,' the present 
Archbishop (Thomson) of York. It is 
needless to observe how very much 
even this differs from the traditioTOry 
view as to the composition of the Pen¬ 
tateuch. The idea of Ezra under¬ 
taking to revise, in a later age, words 
believed to have been written down by 
Moses, and to have been uttered by 
Jehovah Himself, —of his modernising 
language so venerable and sacred,— 
must surely seem very strange to many 
an English reader. 

285. The foUowing admissions are 
made in another work, ‘The Mosaic 
Origin of the Pentateuch considered, &o. 
by a Layman, dedicated by permission 
to the Archbishop of York,’ in addition 
to those which have been already quoted 
from this work in the Preface to Part I, 
People’s Edition,y).21. 

So far as the latter part of the Book of 
Number? Is concerned, the order of laws and 
narrative is regxilar and accurate enough, 
although the two are everywhere perfectly dis¬ 
tinct, and easily separable. In the former 
part, however, considerable confusion exists; 
and not only are laws and narrative irregu¬ 
larly dispos^, but even different sections of 
the latter transposed in the most unaccount¬ 
able manner. . . . All that we wish to point 
out is the striking contrast between this part 
of the history and that immediately preceding, 
recorded in the Book of Exodus, as a pro(jt 
that tlujy must have proceeded from different 
authors, and that the loiter is^ so far as its 
narratiw. is concerned, most certainly un- 
Jt/osaic. p.147-8. 

We are certainly not warranted in supposing 
that the Book [of Deuteronomy] in its present 
form is to he ascribed to Moses' 'pen. It con¬ 
tains the account of his death, which (as 
already remarked) we cannot, without the 
most extravagant and unjustifiable assump¬ 
tions, regard as written by himself. Some 
part of the narrative, then, is dearly dne to 
another hand ; and, as there is no appearance 
of this being a later fwldition, the same is 
probably the case with all the narrative sections, 
p.156. 

286. As the attention of the Arch¬ 
bishop ofYork hadbeen distinctly called, 
both privately and publicly, by one of 
the Clergy of his Province, to these and 
similar extracts from the book in ques¬ 
tion, long before he withdrew his 
patronage from it, it must, I presume, 
be inferred that His Grace deliberately 
allowed the circulation of these state¬ 
ments under the authority of his name. 
Whatever may be thought of the sound¬ 


ness of the above (wnclusions, (which, 
probably, a more close and deep study 
of the subject will materially modify,), 
yet at all events the ordinary Eng¬ 
lish reader has here sufficient evi¬ 
dence of the general nature of the 
results, to which a serious examination 
of the facts will inevitably lead any 
candid and truth-seeking enquirer,— 
as, indeed, we have seen already in the 
case of Dr. Kcetz and Mr. Peeowne. 
But after the above examples of the con¬ 
sequences of applying a searching and 
honest criticism to the contents of 
the Pentateuch, with the most devout 
intention of maintaining as far as pqs- 
sible the traditionary views of the, 
Origin and Authority of the Pentateuch, 
it is obvious that a work, such as that in 
which we are now engaged, so far from 
deserving censure and refutation at the 
hands of theologians, is laid upon us 
as a primary necessity of the present 
age, and as a positive duty. 

CHAPTER VIII. 

INTBODtJCTION 01^ THE NAME JEHOVAH. 

287. In the story of the Exodus we 
read as follows;— 

‘ And God spake unto Mosea, and said unto 
Wm, I am Jehov.<h. And / appeared unto 
Abraham, unto Isaac, and unto Jacob, by the 
ftanie. of God Almighty (Eb Shaddai) ; but by 
my Name .Iehovah was I not known to them, 
kAnd I hpve also established my covenant with 
'them, to give them the land of Canaan, the 
land of their pilgrimage, wherein they were 
strangers. And I have also heard the groan¬ 
ing of the children of Israel, w'hom the Egyp¬ 
tians keep in bondage; and I have remem¬ 
bered my covenant. Wherefore say unto the 
children of Israel; I am Jehovah. And I 
will bring you out from under the burdens of 
the Egyptians, and 1 will rid you out of their 
bondage, aJid I will redeem you with a 
stretched-out arm and with great judgments. 
And I will take you to me for a people, and I 
will be to yon a God. And ye shall know 
that I am J ehotah your God, which bringeth 
you out from under the burdens of the Egyp¬ 
tians. And I will bring you in unto the land, 
concerning the which I did swear to give It, 
to Abraham, to Isaac, and to Jacob j and I 
will give it to you for an heritage. I am 
Jehovah.’ E.v1.2-«. 

288. The above passage cannot, 
without a distortion of its obvious 
meaning,—^the meaning which would 
be ascribed to it by the great body of 
simple-minded readers, who have never 
had their attentiqn awakened to the 
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lit 

diffiodtiM, in whicit the 'whole nan-e- 
tive becomea inyolred thereby,—be 
exfAained to say an^hing else than 
this, that the Name, Jehovah, was not 
known at all to the Fatriarcbs, but 
was now for the first time- revealed, as 
the name by which the God of Israel 
would b^enceforth distinguihhed from 
all other Gods. 

So Prof. Leb admits, who in his He¬ 
brew Lexicon explains Jehovah to be— 
She most saoTed ana unalienable name of Qod, 
unknown, however, to the Patriarche: it is 
not, thenifore^ more oncieni in all probability 
than the time of Motel. 

And so says Josephus, Anf.II.xii.4,— 

■Wherefore God declared to him (Moeee) 
His holy Name, which had never b^n dis- 
oovered to men before. 

289. But then we eofne at once upon 
the contradictory fact, that the name, 
Jehovah, is repeatedly used in the 
earlier parts of the story, iiiroughout 
the whole book of Genesis. And it is 
not merely employed by the writer, 
when relating simply, as an historian, 
in his own person, events of a more 
ancient date, in which case he might be 
erappdsed to have intioduced the word, 
as having become, in his own day, after 
having been thus revealed, familiar to 
himself and his readers ; but it is put 
into -the mouth of the patriarchs them¬ 
selves, as 'Abraham, xiv.22, Isaac, 
xxvl.22, Jacob, xxviii.16. 

290. Nay, according to the story, itJ 
was not only known to these, but to a ] 
multitude of others,—to Eve, iv.l, and 
Lamech, v.29, before the Flood, and to 
Noah, after it, ix.26,—to Sarai, xvi.2, 
Bebekab, ixvii.7, Leah, xxix.36, Ra¬ 
chel, XXX.24, —^to Laban also, xxiv.Sl, 
Bethuel, xxiv.60,61, and Abraham’s 
servant, xxiv.27,—even to heathens, 
as Abimelech, the Philistine king of 
Gerar, his friend, and his chief captain, 
xxTi.28,29. And, generally, we are 
told that, as early as the time of Enos, 
the son of Seth, iv.26,— 

‘ Then began men to upon tbeName of 
Jehovah.' 

But the name was already known to 
Eve, according to the narrative, iv.l, 
more than two centuries before. 

291. The recognition of the plain 
meaning of E.vi.2-8, finch as that 
quoted above from Profi Lee, (a writer 
M undoubted orthodoxy,) would be 


enough at once to decide the question 
as to the Mosaic authorship of the 
Pentateuch. If the Name was ‘not 
more ancient than the time of Moses,’ 
then Moses himself, in writing the 
story of the ancient Patriarchs, would 
surely not have put the Name into 
their mouths,—much less into those of 
heathen men, — nor could he have 
found it so ascribed to them in an 
older document. Prof. Lee’s view, 
therefore, would require us to suppose 
that, if Moses wrote the main story of 
the Exodus, and of his own awful 
communications "with God, as well as 
the Elohistic portions of Genesis, yet 
some other writer must have inserted 
the Jehovistic passages. But then it 
can hardly be believed that any other 
writer should have dared to mix up, 
without any distinction, his own addi¬ 
tions "with a narrative so venerable and 
sacred, as one which had actually been 
written by the hand of Moses. The 
interpolator must have known that the 
older document was not written by' 
Moses, and had no such sacred charac¬ 
ter attached to it. 

292. The ordinary mode of ‘ recon¬ 
ciling ’ these discrepancies is exhibited 
in the following passage from Dr. 
Kuetz, ii.p.lOl:— 

' •it is not expressly said that the Name. 
Jehovah, was unknown befoK the time of 
Moses, but merely that, in ihe patriarchal 
age, Qod had not revealed the fulness and 
depths of His Nature, to which that Name 
Iiarticularly belonged. 

But this fe, evidently, an assumption 
made only to get over a difficulty. If 
Abraham made use of the Name Je¬ 
hovah at all, then God was known to 
him in some measure—^in some sense 
or other—^by that Name, if not known 
so perfectly as by the Israelites in 
later days. If the Patriarchs employed 
the Name at all, it could scarcely have 
been said,— 

‘I appeared unto them by the Name, El 
Mhaddai; but by my Name, Jehovah, was I 
not known to them,’ E.vi.3. 

293. And, surely, we cannot doubt 
of this, when we read such words as 
these 

* Abram beNofwI in Jehovah,and He counted 
it to him for righteousness. And He said 
unto him, I am Jehovah, that brought thee 
out of Ur of the Chaldees, to give thee this 
land to inherit it'.* G.xv.6,7. 
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• I am Jehovah, the God of Abraham thy 
father, and the God of Isaac; the land, 
whereon thou Ueet, to thee will I give it, and 
to thy seed. Sic. And Jacob vowed a vow, 
saying. If God will be with me, 4to. then 
Jthotah be my God* G.xxviii.13-31. 

‘ O God of my father Abraham, and God of 
my father Isaac, Jehovah, which saidst nnto 
me, Ao.’ G.xxxii.9. 

Could Abram have ‘believed in Je¬ 
hovah,’ and God Himself have declared 
this Name to Abram, saying, ‘I am 
Jehovah, that brought thee out of Ur 
of th§ Chaldees,’ and yet Abram after 
all be said not to ‘ know God ’ by this 
Name ? Could Jacob have said, ‘ Je¬ 
hovah shell be my God,’ if God was 
‘not known’ to him by the name 
Jehovah ? And what is the meaning 
of Abraham’s servant repeatedly speak¬ 
ing of ‘ Jehovah,’ as ‘ the God of hie 
master Abraham ’ ? G.xxiv.l2,27,42,48. 

294. Like the other contradictions, 
however, which appear in the accounts 
of the Creation and the Deluge, the 
whole is easily explained, when we 
know that different writers were con¬ 
cerned in composing the narrative of 
the book of Genesis. The Jehovist, as 
we have seen, uses the name Jehovah 
habitually in G.ii.4-iv.26. The Elo- 
hist, as has been said, never uses the 
name Jehovah at all, throughout the 
book of Genesis, even when narrating 
facts of history; much less does he 
allow it to b«tuttered by any one of the 
personages, whose story he is telling. 

295. We have, for instance, the Elo- 
histic passage, G.xlvi.2,3,— 

‘ And Israel took his journey with all that 
he had, and came to Beersheba, and offered 
sacridees unto the Elohim of his father Isaac. 
Andjifbhim spake unto Israel in the visions 
ofJlle night, and said, ‘Jacob, Jacob.’ And 
i^aid, ‘ Here am I.’ And He said, ‘/ am 
'Ebihimy the Etohim of thy father'' 

Comp, this with the Jehovistic, xxviii. 
13:— 

‘ And, behold, Jehovah stood above it, and 
said, ‘ i am Jehovah^ the Etohim oj Abraham I 
thy father f and the Etohim of Isaac.' * | 

So, again, in G.xlviii, where Jacob 
blesses Hanasseh and Ephraim, and 
especially in ®.15,16, where he accu¬ 
mulates, as it were. Divine titles,— 

‘ Elohim, before whom my fathers, Abraham 
and Isaac, did walk, EloMm, which fed me 
all my life long unto this day, the Angel 
which redeemed me from all evU, bless the 
lads,'— 

and where the writer could hardly 


have failed to have put the word Je¬ 
hovah in the |)atriarch’s mouDi, if he 
had supposed it known to does 

not once occur. 

296. Eurfli«, in diffident parts of 
the book of Genesis, a multitude of 
names orilurs, many of whicl^re com¬ 
pounded with the Divine Name in the 
form El ; whereas th^e is not a single 
one compounded with the Name Je¬ 
hovah, in the form either of the prefix 
Jeho or Jo, or the termination Jah, 
both of which were so commonly em¬ 
ployed in later times. Thus there are 
thirteen names in G.v, sixteen in 
G.xi.10-32, fifteen in G.xxii.20-^_4, 
thirty-three in G.xxv.1-16, seventy in 
G.xlvi, in all one hundred and forty- 
seven names ; and in the last of these 
passages we have Israel, Jemuel, 
Jahleel, Malchiel, Jahzeel; but in not a 
single instance is any of these names 
compounded with the word Jehovah. 

297. Again, in N.i.5-16, among 
twenty-four new names, there are nine 
compounded with Elohim, — Efizur, 
Shelumicl, NethaneelgEfiab, Efishama, 
Gamaliel, Pagiel, Eliasaph, Deuel,— 
not one with Jehovah. Again, in the 
list of spies, N.xiii.4-15, out of twenty- 
four other new names, four are com¬ 
pounded with Elohim,—Gaddiel, Am- 
miel, Michael, Geuel,— none with Je¬ 
hovah. And in the list of those, who 
are to divide the land by lot, N.xxxiv. 
19-28, we have seven other names 
compoimded with El,—Shemuel, Eli¬ 
ded, Hanniel, Eemuel, Elizaphan, 
Paltiel, Pedahel,— none with Jehovah. 
Also in Jo.xv we have six names of 
tovons compounded with El,—Jabneel, 
Kabzeel, Jokteel, Jezreel, Eltoled, El- 
tekon,—besides the man, Othniel, but 
not one with Jehovah. 

298. Some of the passages just 
quoted are, undoubtedly, Elohistic; 
others may be, and in fact, as we shall 
see hereafter, are, most probably, 
Jehovistic. But, however this may be, 
the argument derived from them is 
decisive against the historical veracity 
of those portions of Genesis, which 
represent thAname Jehovah as being 
all along as familiar in the memths of 
men, even of heathen men, as Elohim. 
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299. But they geem to dasaore than 

this. They suggest even in 

the time of the Jehomst, ift«'liyed in a 
later age than the Elohist, the word 
Jehovah was not in .vetm common me 
among the people, so as who frequently 
employed in the oomposition of the 
names ofAheir children. Othirwise, as 
he has introduced dhis Divine Name so 
freely from the first in his narrative, 
without apparently perceiving the in¬ 
congruity which he wm committing, we 
might expect that he would have just as 
inadvertently have introduced, here and 
there, such names as were common in his 
own time, compounded with Jehovah. 

300. The above is said, assuming 
that it has been already sufficiently 
shown that there is no reason to sup¬ 
pose that the details of the story of 
the Exodus, including the li^ of 
names, &c., are historically true. 
Otherwise, it might, of course, be 
argued that the very fact, that no 
such Jehovistic names occur in the 
whole narrative, is itself a strong indi- 
ceftion of the truthfulness and his¬ 
torical reality of the record. 

301. But since no such names, of 
course, would be formed till the age of 
Moses, if the name was then first re¬ 
vealed, how can the absence of such 
names be i?econeilod with the statement 
that in the time of Enos, men ‘ began to 
call upon the name of Jehovah,’ or with 
the perfect familiarity with that name, 
which, according to the Jehovistic por¬ 
tions of Genesis, existed in all ages ? 
If so many names were formed, before 
the time of Moses, compounded with 
El, how is it that not one, throughout 
the whole book of Genesis, is com¬ 
pounded with Jehovah, on the suppo¬ 
sition that this Name was known and 
used so freely from the first ? In fact, 
if only one such name, e.g. Joehebed, 
really existed in the age before Moses, 
it is obvious that it would only have 
been a typo of a multitude of others, 
which must have been in use in those 
days, but of which we find no sign in 
the Pentateuch. 

302. As it is, there are only two 
names nf persons throughout the whole 
Pentateuch and book of Joshua, which 
ufe compounded with Jehovah, viz. 


that of Joshua himself, (of whom we 
find it expressly recorded, N.xiii. 16, that 
Moses changed his name from Oshea 
to Jehoshua), and, probably, that of 
Joehebed, the mother of Moses. But 
the v«y fact of the occurrence of this 
latter name, as a solitary instance of 
the forms so common in later days 
being used in these early times, is 
itself a very strong, indication that the 
passages in which it occurs, E.vi.20, 
N.xxvi.69, may be later interpolations. 
For the present it is enough to sajf that 
it seems very strange that, if the names 
of the father and mother of Moses 
were known to the writer of the ac¬ 
count of his birth in E.ii, they should 
not have been there mentioned at the 
first, instead of its being stated quite 
vaguely,— 

‘iliere went a man of the house of Levi, 
and took to wife a daughter of Levi.’ 

303. Veiy different is the result, 

however, if we examine the Chronicles, 
and quite in consistency with what wo 
have observed already of the character 
of this lx>ok. Here we find AzariaA, 
lCh.ii.8, in the third generation from 
Judah. Nay, the wife of Judah’s 
grandson, Hezron, who went down 
with Jacob into Egypt, is Abi«i, ii.24, 
and Hezron’s grandson is Ahijah, ii.25, 
and Judah’s grandson is KeaiaA, iv.2, 
and another of his earlyidescondants 
is Jonathan, ii.32. ^ Issachar’s 

grandson is EephataA, vii.2, and his 
great-grandson, IzrahmA, and his sons, 
UbadioA, Joel, Ishiah, v.3; and Ben¬ 
jamin’s grandson is Ahiah, u.8; and 
among the early descendants of Levi 
are Joel, xxiii.8, RehabwA, v.l7, Jeriah 
and Amaria^, u.l9, and JesmA, u.20, 
the first cousins of Moses, .Tesiah’s son 
ZechartaA, xxiv.26, and Jaaz/nA, tt27 ; 
and we have actually BithidA, the 
daughter' of Pharaoh, iv.l8, appa-; 
rently the Egyptian king. So among 
the ancestors of Samuel himself qre 
Joel, Azaxiah, ZephanwA, vi.36, which; 
however, appear as Shaul, Uzziah, 
Uriel, in u.24; and among those of 
Asaph and Ethan, David’s contempo¬ 
raries, are seven others, whose names 
are compounded with Jehovah. 

304. In short, such names abounded 
in these early days, according to the 
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'Chronicler, from the age of Jacob’s 
great-grandchildren downwards, just 
as freely as in later days. Before that 
age no such names are given-even by 
tlie Chronicler ; while, among the hun¬ 
dreds of names mentioned in the Pen¬ 
tateuch and book of Joshua, down to 
the time of the Conquest of Canaan, 
there are only two names of this kind, 
Joshua and Jochej^. It is scarcely 
possible to doubt that the Chronicler 
has simply invc7ited these names. He 
has, apparently, copied the earlier 
names from the’ Pentateuch itself, 
down to the age of Jacob’s grandsons, 
and a few of their children. But there, 
it would seem, his authority failed 
him, and for the test he had to draw 
upon his own resources; and, accord¬ 
ingly, he has inserted many names 
compounded with Jehovah, which were 
familiar to himself in later days. 

305. In fact, the argument obviously 
stands thus. Either the Name, Jeho¬ 
vah, was first revealed, according to 
the story, in the time of Moses, or it 
was known long before that age, from 
the vAy first,—from the time of Eve, 
G.iv.l, or of Enos, when ‘ men began 
to call upon the Name of Jehovah,’ 
G.iv.26. If, then, it was first made 
known in the time of Moses, how can 
we account for so many names appear¬ 
ing in tlie Chronicles, of persons who 
lived before that age, which are com¬ 
pounded with Jehovah, to say nothing 
of tho Name itself being so freely put 
into the mouths of all kinds of persons, 
in the Jehovistic portions of the book 
of Genesis f If, on the other hand, 
the statements in G.iv.l,26, are true, 
then, as names compounded with Elo- 
him were common enough, how is it 
that none are found compounded with 
Jehovah till more than two thousand 
years after the time of Enos, —appear¬ 
ing first, but then, according to the 
Chronicler, as plentifully as in far 
later times, in the age of Jacob’s great¬ 
grandchildren ? 

306. If, indeed, such names had 
first appeared after the time referred 
to in E.vi, we might have supposed 
that then, by the republication of the 
Name, a fresh impulse was given to its 
being freely used among the people. 


But the Chronicler’s data forbid such a 
euppoBitioif 4 , 'According to him, the 
name first higan to be used freely, and 
then it was used very freely, in the 
composition. "Of names, among Jacob’s 
great-grandwiildren, while they were, 
we must suppose, miserable slaves in 
the land of Egypt. However, the 
character of the Chronicler’s state¬ 
ments is sufficiently shown by the feet, 
that in the very age, in which he gives 
so many of these names, the Pentateuch 
and book of Joshua, amidst their nu¬ 
merous additional names, furnish not 
one single instance of this kind, except, 
as before, Joshua and Jochebed. 

307. It should be observed that the 
inference, which, as it seems to us, may 
be fairly drawn from the fact above 
stated, is two-fold:— 

(i) That main portions of the Pen¬ 
tateuch and book of Joshua were com¬ 
posed before the name Jehovah had 
been long in such familiar use, as to 
be freely employed in the formation of 
Proper Names ; 

(ii) That th?y were, probably, not 
written in the later ages, to which 
many eminent critics are disposed to 
assign them,—were not written, for 
instance, long after the ago of Solomon, 
or even long after the latter part of 
Bavid’s life, when Proper Names com¬ 
pounded with Jehovah began to be 
common, as the history shed's, and, 
therefore, such names Vould most 
likely have crept into the text. Thus 
we have David’s sons, AAoxdjtth, and 
ShephatfuA, 2S.iii.4, JedidioA, Solo¬ 
mon’s other name, xii.25, Jonadab, 
David’s nephew, iiii.3, ifonathan, the 
son of Abiathar, xv.27, BenaiuA, Je- 
Aoiada, and Je/wshaphat, xx.23,24, 
another BenaiaA, Jonathan, Driah the 
Hittite, xxiii.30,32,39. 

CHAPTEE IX. 

THE DBEIVATION OF THE NAME 
UORIAH. 

308. These is, however, one word 
in Genesis, the name of a place, 
MorfuA G.xxii.2, which appears at 
first sight •) be compounded with 
Jehovah. Henostbkbebg, i.274-277, 
insists very strongly on this point j and. 
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for the sake of the Hebrew student known to Abraham; whereas the 


and critic, we have considered his 
arguments at len^h in (Part 11.312). 

309. Forthe ordinary English reader, 
however, it wiU be sufficient to say; — 

(i) This is the only instance in the 
whole book of Genesis, where any 
name of place or person is (apparently) 
compounded with the name Jehovah; 
it is, therefore, highly probable from 
the first, that the derivation main-' 
tained by Henostunbubo is erroneous. 

(ii) It is most unlUedy that this 
place was generally known—(|as the 
Divine command in v.2, ‘(let tttse 
into the land of Moriah,’•.^r^enHy j 
implies) — known, therefore,'I b: 
idolatrous Canaanites, — by ■ i, name 
compounded with Jehovah, when there 
is not a single other instance, in the 
whole Bible, of the existence of another 
name, so compounded, in that age. 

(iii) It is impossible that the place 
could have beei) already known fami¬ 
liarly as ‘ Moriah,’ which means, accor¬ 
ding to HBNQSTENBnBQ, ‘appearance 
of. Jehovah,’ before thSt very ‘ appear¬ 
ance of Jehovah ’ took place, described 
in the story, G.xxii, to which the 
giving of the name itself is ascribed : 
that is to say, it is impossible that 
when God said to Abraham, ‘ Get 
thee into the land of Moriah,’ He 
could have commanded Abraham to go 
to a land which was not yet known by 
the name bfwhich He called it, 

310. It remains now to be consi¬ 
dered what may, perhaps, be the real 
meaning and origin of the name Moriah. 

The ‘ argument of Hshosteotbro 
rests mainly on one assumption, vis. 
that the 'mount! which he supposes to 
be indicated by the name ‘ Moriah ’ in 
G.xxii.2, is the same as that ‘ mount 
Moriah,’ which is actually mentioned 
in the Hebrew text of 2Ch.iii.l, as the 
hill at Jerusalem on which the Temple 
was built, and where an ‘appearance of 
Jehovah’ took place, accormng to the 
Chronicler, in the time of David, cor¬ 
responding to this first ‘ appearance of 
Jehovah’ to Abraham. 

311. Now first, let it be observed that 
O.xxii.2 does not speak of any ‘ mount 
Moriah,’ but of the ‘ land of Moriah,’ 
which is supposed to have been well- 


mount, on which he was to sacrifice 
his son, was not as yet known to him, 
but was to be pointed out to him by 
God Himself: — 

‘ Take now thy son, thine only eon, Isaac, 
whom thou lovest, and get thee into the land 
0 / Moriah, and offer him there for a burnt- 
offering, upon one of the mountains tehich I 
Kill tell thee of,' 

312. Again, the^rrative says, 0.14, 
that Abraham called the place of sacri¬ 
fice,—that is, this very mount —by the 
name ‘ Jehovah-Jireh.’ It is very arbi¬ 
trary to suppose that the writer meant it 
to be understood that he did not really 
dttU it by this name, but by another 
name, ‘Moriah,’—by which name, how¬ 
ever, the whole district round was, 
according to the story in G.xxii.2, 
already generally known! 

313. Hence it is not surprising to 
find that some of the principal ancient 
versions say nothing whatever of the 
‘land of Moriah! but translate the 
corresponding Hebrew word by ‘ high,’ 
‘ conspicuous,’ ‘ visible,’ &c. Thus the 
LXX. have ‘into the high land,’— 
Aauins., ‘ into the conspicuous libd,’— 
Symmachus, ‘ into the land of the 
vision! not (N.B.) ‘into the land of 
the vision of Jehovah! —the Vulgate, in 
terram visionis, ‘into the land of vision.’ 

314. But the fact is, that in only one 
single place of the 0. T., vis. in the above 
passage of the Chronicles, written (222) 
two hundred years after the Capti-vity, 
is the name Moriah, whatever may 
be its meaning, applied to the Temple 
Hill at all. In all earlier -writings 
after the time of Solomon, in the later 
Psalms, and in the Prophets, the hill, 
on which the Temple stood, is without 
exception called Zion. Wherever men¬ 
tion is made of the Sanctuary, Jeho¬ 
vah’s earthly dwelling-place, Zion is 
invariably named, never once Moriah. 

316. The following are some of the 
passages of Scripture, which prove 
that the Temple, us well as the Taber¬ 
nacle, was built on Mount Zion. We 
omit many, where ‘ Zion ’ may be un¬ 
derstood as standing for the whole city 
of Jerusalem, and also a multitude of 
passages which occur in the Psalms, 
since it might be disputed whether 
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these were written before or after the 
days of Dsvii But Theupp truly 
observes, Ancient Jerusalem, p-H ;— 

It Gcmnot be denied that the idea of * boll* 
nesB ’ is inseparably connected with the name 
Zion; and, it Zion was the T.empIe-HiU, it is 
easily seen why Jerusalem, as the holy city, 
fihoidd be called by this name; but, had Zion 
been exactly the part of the city in which the 
Temple did not stand, then the use of the 
name Zion to convey the Idea of holiness, be¬ 
comes absolutely'inexpliceble. 

• 316. The following passages from 
the Prophets were certainly written 
while the Temple was still standing, 
and th^ refer plainly to the Sacred 
Sitl itself, and not to the city. 

‘ Blow ye the trumpet in Zion, and souiifl 
an alarm in my holy mountain' Joelii.l. 

‘ So shall ye know that I am Jehovah ybur 
God, dwtUing in Zion^ my holy mountain' 
Joel 

' Upon Mount Zitm shall be deliverance, and 
Uiei^ shall be Ob.I7. 

* Jehovah of Hosts, which dwelleth in Mount 
Zion,' l8.viii.18. 

* The place of the Name of Jehovah of 
the Mount Zion.’ I8.xviii.7. 

‘ Jehovah shall r^n over them in Mount 
Zion^To. henceforth,even forever.’ Mic.iv.7. 

317. In the following passages Mount 
Zion Is expressly distinguished from 
the whole city of Jerusalem. 

* In Mount Zion and in Jerusalem shall be 
deliverance.* Joel ii.d2. 

‘ When Jehovah hath performed Hie whole 
work upon Mount Zion and on Jerusalem.’ 
I8.X.12. 

* When Jehovah of Hosts shall reign in 
Mount Zion and in Jerusalem.* laxxiv.^. 

So, too, after the return from the 
Captivity and the rebuilding of the 
Temple, we read, Zech.viii.3— 

‘Thus saith Jehovah, I am returned unto 
Zion, and will dwell in the midst of Jeru¬ 
salem ; and Jerusalem shall be called a city of 
truth, and the mountain of Jehovah of Hosts, 
the holy mountain: *— 
where the parallelism of the Hlebrew 
poetry shows that ‘Zion’ is the ‘moun¬ 
tain of Jeho'^ah, the holy mountain.’ 

318. Again, in the time of the Mac¬ 
cabees we read:— 

‘ Upon this all the host assembled them¬ 
selves together, and went up into Mount Sion; 
and when they saw the sanctuary desolate 
and the altar profaned, and the gates, burned 
up, and shrubs growing up in the courts, as in 
a forest, or in one of the mountains, yea, and 
the Priests* chambers pulled down, &o.* IM. 
lv.87,88. 

' So they went np to Mount Sion withjoy 
and gladness, where they offered bumt-o£Cer- 
ings, &c.* 1M.V.84. 

' After this went Kicanor up to Mount Sion, 
tad there came out of the Sanctuary certain 


of the Priests, &c.’ lM.vil.88; see also/I 
will bum np this House,* «.88. 

‘ So then they wrote it on tables of brass, 
which they set upon pillars in Mount Sion, 
tM.xlv.27 ; comp. «.48, ‘ So they oommanded 
that this writing should be pnt In tables of 
brass, and that they should he set up within 
the compass of the Sanctuary in a donspicnons 
place.* 

319. It is true that in this age the 
‘city of David’ was evidently distin¬ 
guished from ' mount Zion sincer the 
Syrian king’s forces held a stroi^- 
‘tower’ in the ‘city of David,’ iM^ii. 
31,vi.26,'vii.32, xiii.49,62,xiv.7,86, while 
the Jews fortified the ‘mount Zion,’, 
;jlt.iv.60, vi.7,26.48,51,64.61,62, x.ll, 
'kiii.52,;\wheTea8 Zion is called the 
tcjty irf David,’ in 2S.V.7, lK.viii.l, 
lCh.xij8. Perhaps, the ‘ city of David ’ 
with.its ‘tower’ occupied the site of 
the old Jebusite fortress upon the north¬ 
ern end *of Mount Zion ; whereas the 

‘ Sanctuary ’ was built upon the southern 
eminence of the sanre Mount; and hence 
we read, lM.xiii.52, of the ‘hill of the 
temple that was the tower.’ But, how¬ 
ever this apparent discrepancy may be 
explained, and whatever view may be 
taken of the Chronicler’s solitary note 
of the name ‘ Moriah ’ being given to 
the Temple-Hill, it may be considered 
as certain, from the above evidence, 
that both the Tabernacle and Temple 
were built on mount Zion, which fact 
we shall find to be of some importance, 
in considering the age of certain of the 
Psalms. 

320. Although, therefore, the name 
Moriah may have been commonly used 
for the Temple-HiU in the Chronicler’s 
days, (though this-must be considered 
doubtful,) yet the fact above stated 
leads us at onee to two conclusions 

(i) That no writer of later days, 
before the Captivity, could have 
written this story of Abraham’s sacri¬ 
fice, introducing the name Moriah, in 
order to attach celebrity to the Temple- 
Hill ; since such a writer would surely 
have sought to attach such honour to 
the name of Zion ; 

(i^) That the Jews, from David’s 
time and downwards, never could have 
understood the hill of Abraham’s sacri¬ 
fice to have been moiut Moriah, the 
Tem^e-Hill; since then the Psalmists 
and Ifrophets would surely have made 
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3&ee use, or made use occasionally, of] 
thi| name Moriah, and not of Zion ex- 
■Cliisively. As it is, there is no indica¬ 
tion in the Bible, except in this one 
very late notice of the untrustworthy 
phronicler, that the Temple-Hill was 
ever really called by this name. 

:321. The reader’s attention may 
now be called to the following extract 
Deak Stanley’s Sinai and Pales¬ 
tine., jo,250-253. 

What is affirmed by the (Gentile’tradition, 
with, regard to the connection of Gerizim 
with Mclchizedek, is affirmed by the Smnari^n 
tradition, with re^rd ta its connection with 
the sacrifice of Isaac, ^ej^xm ail donbt,' 
(this is tlio form in tiip Story is told 

amongst the Samaritans thezBseiyes,) ‘.Isaac 
was offered on Ar-GerirfS®2*.,'^raham said, 
‘^t us go up, and sacrifioeoidIfite mountain.’ 
jtk toolc out a rope to fasi^ his son; but 
Isaac sold, ‘ l?o! 1 will lie still.’ Thrice the 
knife rdlo^ to cut. Then God from heaven 
called to^tebriel, ‘Go down, and save Isaac, 
or I will destroy thee from among the angels.’ 
Prom the seventh heaven Gabriel called, and 
pointed to the ram.’ The place of the ram’s 
capture is still shown near the Holy Place. 
The Jewish tradition, as represented by Jo¬ 
sephus, transfers the scene to the hill, on 
which the Temple was afterwards erected at 
Jerusalem ; and this belief has been per¬ 
petuated in Christian times, as attached to a 
spot in the garden of the Abyssinian Convent, 
not, indeed, on Mount Moriah, but imme¬ 
diately to tlm east of the Church of the Holy 
Sepulchre, with the intention of connecting 
the sacrifice of Isaac with the Crucifixion. 

ancient thorn troe,*covered with the rags 
of pilgrims, is still shown os the thicket in 
which the ram was caught. 

But the Samaritan tradition is confirmed 
by the circumstances of the story. Abraham 
was ‘in the land of the Philistfnes.’jM^ably 
at the extreme south.. Fspm Beerabfba to 
Gaza he would probably be conceived tpmove 
along the FhilistiMe 4 )Iaiu; and then pi^ the 
morning of the, third day "he would arfivein 
the plain of Sharon,Exactly wh^e the ?ttas- 
sive height of Gerizim is visible ‘ate off;’ 
and ^m thence half a day would bring him 
to its summit.^ Exactly &uch a view, is to be 
had in that plain; end, on tl^e other hand, 
no such view or impression can fairly be said 
to exist on the road from Beersheba to Jeru- 
fial bnureven tf what is at most a journey of 
two (mys could .be extended to three. The 
towers of Jerusalem are, indeed, seen from 
the ridge of Mar Elias, at the distance of 
three miles. ‘But there is no elevation, 
nothing corresponding to the ‘ place afar off,' 
to which Abraham ‘ lij^ed up ms eyes.’ And 
the special locality, which Jewish tramtion 
has assigned for the place,' and whose name is 
the chief guarantee for the tradirion'j—Mount 
Mftriah,- .^ill of the Temple,—is nof vmble, 

all the traveller i$ close upon it, at the soutnegn 
edge of the valley of Hinnom, from 
fte looks dotm %^on it, as on a lotoer eminence, J 


322. The same author ■writes as fol¬ 
lows, Lectwrea on the Jewish Church, 
p.48,49 

From the tents oi Beersheba, he set forth 
at the rising of the sun, and went unto the 
place of which God had told him. It was not 
the place which Jewish tradition has select 
on Mount Moriah in Jerusalem,—stiUleas that 
which Chrutian tradition ^ows, even to the 
thicket in which the ram was caught, hard 
by the Church of the Holy Sepulchre,—still 
less thatwhich Mussulman tradition indicatca 
on Mount Arafat, at Mecca.* Bather we must 
look to that ancient Sanctuary of which 1 
have already spoken, the natural altar on the 
summit of Mount Gerizim. On that spot, at 
that time the holiest in Palestine, the crisis 
was to take place. One, two, three days’ 
journey from Beersheba,— in the distance the 
high, crest of the mountain appears. Ajid 
‘ Abraham lifted up his eyes and saw the place 
afar off.’ 

323. To the above I will add the 
following remarks. 

(i) It is much more probable that 
the site of such a sacrifice would be 
laid upon the ‘smooth sheet of rock’ 
upon the top of Mount Gerizim, in a 
central situation, visible, as the Table 
Mountain near Maritzburg in Natal, 
like a huge natural altar, to all the 
country round, yet where the transac¬ 
tion would be private and concealed 
from men’s eyes, than on the low hill 
of the Temple, in the southern district 
of Judah, and in the immediate nngh^ 
hoiirhood of the Jehusite city of Jeru¬ 
salem, if not, indeed, actually included 
wifhin its circuit, for Araunali tlie 
Jebusite lived upon it in David’s days, 
and his family may have lived there in 
SamQers. 

(ii) In D,xi.30 we read of Mount 
Gerizim and Mount Ebal:— 

‘ Are they not on the other side Jordan, by 
the way whv^re the sun gocth down, in tlie 
land of the C.inaanites, which dwell in the 
champaign ovci against Oilgal, beside the 
terebintlhs (B.V. ‘ plains ’) of Moreh ? ’ 

But there was evidently one veiy 
remarkable hill or mountain in that 
land, since in Ju.vii.l we read of the 
host gf the Midianites being ‘on the 
north side of the MU of Moreh, in the 
valley.’ Now Gerizim was noted, both 
os the highest, and also as one of the 
most fertile, of the hills of that district. 
May not Gerizim and Ebal have been 
‘ the mountains’ of the ‘ land of Moreh,’ 
one of which was to be pointed out to 
Abr^am ? 

^(iii) Moreh was already distin* 
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guished and htfowed as the place 
where Abram first halted, after his 
entrance into the land of Canaan, 
G.xii.6,— , 

‘ And Abram passed tbrongb the land nnto 
the place of Sichem, unto the terebinth (E.V. 

‘ plain ’) ofMoreh* 

It was, therefore, closely connected with 
the life of Abraham, whereas the ‘mount’ 
at Jerusalem was wholly strange to it. 

324. The ^ufcr Jews may have had the 
same reason for corrupting this passage 
in Genesis, by changing ‘ Moreh ’ into 
‘ Moriah,’ so as to draw awav attention 
and honour from the famous, or, in 
their view, infamous, Samaritan moun¬ 
tain to their own Temple-hill, as they 
had for making the change in D.xxvii.d, 
Jo.viii.30, where, according to Ken- 
NicoTT, Jiiss.ii.c.l, they have really 
changed the original Gerieim, which 
still stands in the Samaritan copies of 
the Pentateuch, into Ebcd. By this 
change,—instead of Gerizim, the mount 
of blessing, D.xxvii.12, on which Joshua 
himself, with the royal tribe of Judah, 
the priestly tribe of Levi, and his 
own tribe of Joseph, were to stand 
‘ to bless the people,’ v.\2 —th#y have 
made Khal, the mount of cursing, 
D.xxvii.l3, to be the mount, on which 
.Joshua and all Israel were to build an 
altar, and offer peace-offerings, and eat 

• there, and rejoice before Jehovah their 
God, and set up great stones, with the 
Law engraved upon them, to remain as 
a record for all future ages. 

CHAPTER X. 

THE NAMES ELOHIM ANU JEHOVAH. 

325. The word Elohim is a plural 
noun,—derived, it is supposed, from a 
root, which still exists in Arabic, mean¬ 
ing ‘ to fear, dread, tremble,’ Hence 
the word means properly ‘fear,’ then 
‘object of fear’: comp. G.xxxi.42,63, 
where God is called ‘ the Pear of Isaac.’ 
Hence it follows that Elohim, by virtue 
of its original meaning, is the general 
name for Deity in Hebrew, and may 
be used, accordingly, for a heathen 
God. 

326. It is, therefore, quite a mistake 
to think of proving the doctrine of the 
Trinity, as some do, from the fact, thaV 
Elohim is a plural name. It is true. 


this plural noun is generally used with 
a singular verb,—but not always; for 
it occurs with a plural verb in G.xx.13, 
and with a plural adjective or participle 
in Jo.xxiv.l9, Ps.lviii.l2. And, as above 
mentioned, it is used of an ttfof,—^agon, 
lS.v.7, Astarte, lK.ii.5, Baalzebuh, 
2K.i. 2,3,6, —as well as of the 'True God. 
It is, therefore, most probably, aplurcdis 
excellentim, according to the very com¬ 
mon Hebrew idiom, by which a^phira! 
noun is used to express BEupemtive 
degree of excellence of any kind. Thus 
we have— 

‘ A cruel lords,’ l8.xix.4,—‘ If I am a lords, 
where is my fear?' Mal.i.6,—‘ the Holy Ones,’ 
Pr.xi.lO, Hos;xi.l2,—^‘God my Makers,’ Job 
xxxv.lO,—‘Eeinemb& thy Creators,’ Ea:.xii. 
1,—‘thy Husbands is thy Makers,’ lB.liv.6,— 

‘ Jehovah is t|ty;l$ieptrs,’ Fs.cxxi.5. 

So, too, Adhnai, ’ Lord! so often used 
for God, is plural; and in D.x.17 wc 
have the double plural, ‘L^s of 
lords.’ 

327. The name ‘Jehovah,’ however, 
is never used of a heathen god. It is 
the proper Personal Name of Him, who 
is declared to be emphatically the cove¬ 
nant God of the Hebrew people,— 

‘ Jehovah theOod of your fathers, the God of 
Abraham, of Isaac, and of Jacob,' E.iii.16,— 
‘Jehovah, the God of tho Hebrews,’v.l8,— 

* Jehovah, your God,’ vi.7. 

Hence it is never used as an appella¬ 
tive, as Elohim often is. Thus we may 
find it written, ‘ thy Elohim,’ ‘ Jehovah, 
yoaf Elohim,’ &e.but not ‘thy Jehovah,’ 

‘ Elohim, our Jehovah.’ 

328. In E.iii.l4, ‘I am that I am,’ 

we find explained, apparently, the deri¬ 
vation of the name, ‘ Jehovah,' according 
to the writer’s view, from the Hebrew 
word, h'avah, ‘ to be.’ , Whqthdr this be 
the true origin of the Sacred Name 
or not, it appears to have been that 
which approved itself to tie writer of 
E.iii.14. ' 

And, thus derived, the name ‘ Jebovah’. 
may be considered to mean ‘ HE I^’ iH' 
opposition to the gods of the Gentiles, 
‘which are not,’ wbicE are"'no gods,’ 
Is.xxxvii.l9, and to represent, in the 
months of men, the ‘ self-existentBeing,’ 
the ‘Eternal,’, the ‘Living God,’ ‘Who 
was, and is, and is to come,’ Eev.i.8; 
whereas ‘ I am ’ could only properly be 
nsed,;as in E.iii.l4, by the Divine Being 
HfiuSelf. 
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329. The EloMst, then, r^reeents 

Qlis name ‘Jehovah’ as having been 
0rst announced to Moses and the 
Israelites at the time of the Exodus. 
And hp carefully avoids using it in all 
the foregoing jirt of the story feom 
Adam downwards, through the times 
of Abraham, Isaac, Jacob, and Joseph, 
to that of Moses. The Jehovkt uses it 
freely all along. wjthout giving 

any account of its first introduction, he 
puts it in the month of Eve, G.iv.l, 
and remarlrs incidenta^y that, as 
early as the time of Enos, ‘ men began 
to call uppn the Name of Jehovah,’ 
G.iv.26. 

330. The question now to be con¬ 
sidered is, which'fflf!Qiese two waiters 
gives the true aoeonnt, or, rather, is 
either statement pprzact ? Does not the 
very existence of th& dis^pan<^ sug¬ 
gest the probability of heitlier yemon of 
the story being the right one ? May it 
not be possible that the Elohist wrote at 
a time when the word was new,—when 
it had onl^ been recently introduced, 
as the nafiowd Personal Name for the 
Divine Being, with the view of drawing 
more distit^ly the line of demarcation 
between thC^^ple of Israel,—^now first 
^thered jinder a king, and no longer 
living in scattered, separate, tribes,— 
and the idolatrous nations round 
them? 

331. May not the Elohistic writer, 
wishing to enforce the adoption of this 
Name, have composed for the purpose 
this portion of the Mosaic story, ^hile 
the mter Jehovist, writing when the 
Name, though not, perhaps, even yet in 
oomfaon evei^-day use, was beptning 
to be more generally known, and was, at 
all events, familiar to himself uses it 
freely from the first? And may not 
these later passages have been blended 
inl^one with the original narrative, 
rimer by the Jehovist himself, if he 
was merely an inteiroolator, or by some 
later editor, if the Jehovist was an in¬ 
dependent writer, without its being pet- 
eeived, or, at least, wdthout its heing/elt 
very strongly, that a contradiction was 
thereby imported into the narrative, as, 
in fact, it was not perceived that G.ii 
contradict^ G.i, end that G.vii con¬ 
tradicted G.vi, and so in many other 


instances, of which we shall have to 
take account hereafter? 

332. In suggesting this, we assume, 
of course, that, from what we have al¬ 
ready seen of the unhistorical character, 
generally, of the account of the Exodus, 
it is no longer necessary to believe that 
the name Jehovah really originated in 
the way described in E.vi. Yet it, must 
have originated in some way,—at som 
time or other,—^in the resd history o 
the Hebrew pe(mle, just as the Zulu 
Name for the Creator, Unkulunkulu, 

‘ the Great-Great-One,’ must have been 
first used by some deep-thinking person 
in some part or other of their past his¬ 
tory. Is it not possible, then, that the 
Name Jehovah may have been first 
employed by such a man as Ssmuix, 
in order to mark more distinctly the 
difference between the Elohim of the 
Hebrews and the Elohim of the nations 
round them, and make it more difficult 
for them to fall away to the practice of 
idolatry ? 

333. Certainly, it would be much 
more easy and natural to suppose, if 
that wsre supported by the, actual 
evidence in the case before us, that 
Sampel, or whoever else composed the 
Elohistic document, found the Name 
already in use among his people, and 
with some legendary traditions attached' 
to it, as to the way in which it was first 
made known to them by Moses, during 
their march through the wilderness. If 
it were right Ao wish any fact of history 
to be other than it really is, one would 
rather desire such a solution of the pre¬ 
sent difficulty, and gladly embrace it. 
But a firm and honest adherence to the 
results of critical enquiry, as set forth 
in the following chapters, does not, in 
our judgment, allow of our making this 
supposition. Theyseem to compel us 
to the conclusion, that the Name was 
really new to the Hebrew people in 
the days of Samuel; and, if so, we can 
scarcely avoid the inference that he 
himself must have first adopted it. 

334. In that case, he may have 
written the account of the revelation 
to Moses in E.vi, with the view of 
accounting for the origin of the Name, 
and may have carefully abstained from 
using it in his narrative, until it was 
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thus, as it were, introduced with autho¬ 
rity. We may conceive that the sheets 
of parchment or papyrus, on which the 
old Seer had inscribed, as best he could, 
the early annals of the Hebrew history, 
wore loft at his death,— unfiniihcd, pro¬ 
bably,—in the hands of the members of 
his ‘ School,’ for whose instruction, in 
fact, they were, as we suppose, com¬ 
posed in the first instance, though their 
Teacher’s large and patriotic mind would 
embrace, no doubt, the whole population 
of tlin land, whom he hoped gradually 
to reach by means of their influence. 

335. This unfinished work, then, 
would fall naturally, after the Seer’s 
death, into the custody of some disciple 
of Samuel, one of the ‘ Prophets ’ of his 
‘ School,' suclj, for instance, as Nathan 
or Gad,—not exactly, therefore, a cem- 
ttmporary of the Seer, so as to have 
shared in his counsels from the first, 
and to have taken a deep personal in¬ 
terest in the original plan,—and yet 
living at a time so near to his time, 
that the Name, .lehovab, though well- 
known to those of higher mind, such as 
David and tlie Prophets and Priests of 
his agt!, was not yet thoroughly 
larised, was not, therefore, used as 
familiarly as the old name Elohini, in 
the common speech of the people at 
large, nor compounded freely in their 
Proper Names. And he, who had al¬ 
ready, perhaps, Witnessed the actual 
growth of the history under his mas¬ 
ter’s hands, and had imbibed, wo may 
suppose, some portion of his spirit, 
might very properly seek to carry on 
and perfect so interesting and useful 
a work; he might even have been 
charged by the dying Seer himself to 
do so. 

336. Accordingly, he may have done 
his best to this end, either by writing 
a separate narrative, which at first 
existed in an independent form, but 
was incorporated by a later editor with 
the Elohistic document, or by directly 
interpolating the original story, making 
additionshere and there from any sonrees 
at his command, illustrating, amending, 
enlarging, and, perhaps, at times abridg¬ 
ing it, and filling up the latter portion of 
the narfative, which was left, perhaps, 
altogether incomplete. Such a writer 


as this, accustomed from his jrouth up¬ 
wards, as one (rf Samuel’s pupils, to use 
habitually, in his common disburse, the 
name Jehovah, as the Proper Name of 
the God of Israel, might not adhere to 
this peculiarity of the earlier narrative, 
but might use the name Jehovah freely 
from the first, and might, indeed, desire, 
or think it best, to represent it as a 
Name known to pious worshippers from 
a very early age. 

337. Should it further appear, as I 
believe it will, that there is very little 
in the Pentateuch after E.vi which 
really belongs to the Elohist, who seems 
to have either brought his story tq a 
close very abrupt}y,sH)r to have left it, 
towards the conclusion, in a very im¬ 
perfect and defective state, there would 
have been the less reason for this se¬ 
cond,,writer to have considered it in- 
cuiUMut on him to adhere strictly to 
the plan of the Elohist. He may, 
therefore, have determined altogether 
to abandon it in his own composition, 
and to represent the name Jphovah, as 
used commonly among men from the 
days of Enos downwards. 

338. In that case, however, and sup¬ 
posing that he did not compose an ori¬ 
ginal, independenti narrative, but wrote 
only to supplement the primary story, 
he must have retained deliberately the 
grand Elohistic chapter, E.vi, as too 
interesting and important to be omitted 
in the story of the Exodus, though aware 
of the inconsistency thus occasioned, or, 
it may be, as above suggested, because 
he did not feel very strongly the contra¬ 
diction thus involved, any more than 
those which exist between his own ac¬ 
counts of the Creation and the Flood, 
and those of his predecessor. And so 
there are multitudes of devout and 
thoughtful readers, who have studied 
the Bible closely in our own ^||&s, 
without perceiving these obvious ms- 
crepancies. 

339. It would be very natural, how¬ 
ever, for a writer such as this, upon 
first introducing the Name Jehovah into 
the atory,—a Name, as we suppose, not 
yet thoroughly jiopularised,—to couple 
it with the familiar Name Elohim, so 
making the transition, as it were, more 
easy'. In this way, perhaps, wa may ac- 

I 
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3SSi 

wont £>r the &ct that i|i 0.li4-ui.24, 
the firtt JehOTistic sectioa of the Bible, 
the Name ‘ Jehbrah’’ 'OCCttC|t: tiioentu 
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Elohim,’ Loed God, —not ‘Jehovah 
only, as in the subseqnent section, 
whidi, hovres^, as -wdl 1» shewn here¬ 
after, is dne to the same writer. 

^0. This circumstance also rather 
tends to confirm the ^ft, thatthe writer 
composed it at a tim(^ when the Name, 
though already familiar to himself; was 
not yet universally employed, and that 
he wished in this way to commend it 
to popular aceeptamee, instead of merely 
adopting it as a woijj already common 
in the months of the people. 

In like manner, the Zulus can speak 
of the Unkulunkalu of this, or that, 
PCTson, or people. In the Church of 
England SCssions, however, the word 
uDio has been introduced tor the Name 
of God, as specially set forth in Chris¬ 
tian teachizjg. And it is not uncommon 
tor a missionary to join the two together, 
in speaking to the natives, in the form 
uBio-Nkulunkulu. 

Sp.. At present, however, the sug¬ 
gestions, wMch we have made abovp, 
are only conjectural, exe^t to this ex¬ 
tent, that— , 

(i) We have seen reason already to 
conclude with certainty (240) that 
large portions, at least, of the story of 
the Exodus must have been written 
long after the time of Moses and 
Joshua, whatever relics of that earlier 
a'ge may stiU, perhaps, be retained in 
the narrative; 

(ii) We can scarcely doubt that the 
age of Samuel is the earliest age, after 
the time of the Exodus, at which such 
a histoiy can be conceived to have been 
written; 

(iii) We have observed some indica- 
(234), which seem to point to the 

age of Samuel, as the time at which 
some portions of the Pentateuch may 
have been written; 

(iv) We have reason to believe (276) 
that Samuel and his pupils did actually 
employ themselves in historical compo¬ 
sition. 

Let us now see if we can hrii^ any 
proofs to bear more directly oil this 
question. . 


GHAPTEE XI. 

TBS ELOBISTID PSXDUS OV DAVID. 
842. Let it first be observed that, in 


sif soon as the Name Jehovah is pro¬ 
claimed, it appears constantly in every 
page as the ntling Name, the word 
habitually and moat commonly em¬ 
ployed for the Divine Being. This 
continues also through the books of 
Judges, Euth, Samuel, and Kings. 
The Name Elohim is also used, but far 
more frequently the Name Jehovah. 

343. Thus a careful examination of 
each Book gives the following result, 
reckoning only those instances in which 
the Name El or Elohim is applied to 
the True God, and not to human beings 
or idols. 


Exodns . • 



Elohim 
134 . 


Jehovah 

. 398 

Leviticus . 





. 311 

Numbers . 



84 . 


. 396 

Deuteronomy 



334 . 


. 6eW 

Joshua . . 



67 . 


. 224 

Judg^ . . 



53 . 


. 174 

Kuth . . 



3 . 


. 18 

1 Somufd . 



.07 . 


. 320 

2 Samuel 



59 . 


. 153 

1 icings . . 



88 . 


. 258 

2 Kings . • 



77 . 


. 277 


In Jo.ii.9-12, the Name Jehovah is 
put four times into, the mouth of 
the Canaanitish hartat, Rahab. In 
N.xxii-xxiv it occurs twelve times in 
the addresses of thp heathen, prophet, 
Balaam, and Elohim only eleven times; 
nay, ho is actually made to say,— 

‘I cannot go beyond the word ol Jobovab, 
my God,’ N.xxii.18. 

344. Thus it cannot be doubted that 
the story, as told in the Pentateuch and 
all the other historical books, represents 
the Name Jehovah as being far more 
common in the mouth of the people 
generally than the Name Elohim, all 
along downwards, fi'om the time of its 
being announced as the special Name, 
by which the God of Israel would be 
known to His people. 

, 346. If, then, we have any means of 
testing independently the truth of this 
representation, we shall thus have light 
thrown, from an entirely new quarter, 
upon the question now before us, as to 
the historical veracity of the Books of 
the Pentateuch. If we find, upon cer- 
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tain evidence, that the Name Jehovah {»Brt of his liffe,,in whaA ttitus, most 
was thus habitually employed by men, probably, written. , , 
who, beyond all doubt, lived and wrote 848, W the hundred «od fifty Psalms 
within the period embraced by thei^ieontained in the BiUe, nearly Mf, viz. 
Books, we sliall have so far an _ ^seventy~tkree^ are, by their titles at* 
ment with the Mosaic story, that there tributed to Oavid in the S^rew tent, 
is here no contradiction to it, though, while the LXX assign others to 

in face of the evidence, already prd- him. Of the above seventy-three, fon*' 
duced, of the unhistorioal character of teen have inscriptions whirii speeify the 
the narrative, even such an agreement event in David’s Mfe, with reference to 
as this would not, of course, avail to es- which the Psalm Vriis composed. Eight 
tablish its historical veracify. of these inscriptions refer to events in 

346. But if, on the other hand, we his earlier years, before he was king. 


find the exact contrary,—if we find 
that, so far from the Name Jehovah 
being habitually used, it was used very 
rarely, much less freely than Elohim, 
and often not at aU, by most eminent 
writers, who mast have been familiar 
with the Name, and must have used it, 
if it was really common in their days,— 
we shall have her* a direct and palpable 
contradiction to the intimations of the 
Mosaic Books, and a strong independent 
proof, in addition to what we have ob¬ 
served already, of the unhistorical cha¬ 
racter of the Mosaic stoiy. 

347. Let us examine, then, for this 
purpose, the Book of Psalms, and those 
Psalms especially, in the first instance, 
which appear by their titles to have 
been written in the earlier part of 
David’s life. And let us see if David 
makes use of the Name Jehovah, as 
freely as we should expect him to use 
it, from what we find in the Pentateuch, 
—as freely as he must have used it, if 
the word was in common use in his 
days, and believed to have had set upon 
it the s4hl, as it were, of Jehovah Him¬ 
self, as the Name by which He would 
be known as the Covenant God of 
Israel. It is true that the titles of 
the Psalms may bo—and most pro¬ 
bably are—in many cases, of much 
later date than the Psalms themselves, 
and are not to be depended on, when 
unsupported by internal evidence of 
their truthfulness. But the contents 
of a Psalm will sometimes confirm the 
statement in the title, as to the oc¬ 
casion on which it was composed, and 
bo sufficient to satisfy us both as to its 
having been written by David, or, at 
least, in David’s lifetime, and as to the 


349. Of these eight, six, when ex¬ 
amined, give the following results:— 

(1) In Ps.lii, when* ‘ Doeg, the Edomite, 
came and told ^ul, and said unto him, David 
is come to the house of Ahim^ech,’ we have 
ELohim^vs times, Jehoyah noionee. 

(ii) In P6.1iy, when ‘ the Ziphims came and 
said to Saul, doth not David bide himself with 
us ‘i ’ we have Elohim /our times, Adonai 
(Lord) once, Jehovah (Lord) once. 

(ili) In P8.1vi, when ‘ the Fhilistinoa took 
David in Gath,’ at the court of Achieh, we 
have Elohim nine times, Jehovah once. 

(iv) In rs.lvii, when ‘ David fled from Saul 
id the cave,’ wo have Elohim teven times, Lord' 
once, Jehovah Tiot once. 

(v) In p8.Ux, when ‘ Saul sent, and they 
watched the house to kill him,’ we have 
Elohim m«c times. Lord once, Jehovah three 
times. But, in this Psalm, the expression in 
tJ.ll, ‘ Slay themJiot, lest my people forget it/ 
would seem to imply that the writer was hmg 
at the time, and, therefore, that, if written 
by David at all, it was composed at a later 
date than that which the title ascribes to it. 

(vi) In PB.bciii, when ‘ David was in the 
wilderness of Judah/ wo have Elohim three 
times, Jehovah not once. 

350. The above are all the Psalms 
ascribed to David (with two exceptions, 
Ps.xxxiv,Ps.cxliii, to be considered pre¬ 
sently), whose early age is distinctly 
intimated in their titles ; and in each 
instance we see a phenomenon the very 
opposite to that, which the Pentateuch 
and other historical books would lead 
us to expect. And let it be observed 
that this is true, supposing that these 
Psq,lms were really written by David, 
whether he wrote them on the occasions 
mentioned in the titles, or not, and 
even if they were not written by David 
at all, but by some oih» person of that ■ 

But, if the titles can be relied on, 
(as some writers so strenuously main¬ 
tain), it would follow from this that in 
David’s earlier days,—at a time when 
he was in close intimacy with the 
venerable Prophet Samuel, with whom, 
12 
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we Ktt told, he stayed some time at 
Bamah, lS.xix.l8, while a fugitive from' 
Saul, and when he pmst, 4onhtles8, 
have mingled with the Prophets of 
Samuel’s ‘SfihoOl,’ have heard their 
sacred hymns, and taken part in their 
religious services,—though he hiew the''] 
Name Jehovah, yet he was certainly not 
in the habit of using it freely, ho 
either used it not at aE in his com¬ 
positions, or used it very Bt>aringly, as 
if he was only now beginning to use it, 
as if it was somewhat new and strange 
to hint as yet, not so frequent on his 
lips, not so familiar to his thoughts, as 
the old and well-known name, Elohim. 

361. It is surely inconceivable that 
a man, so eminently pious as David, 
should, during a large portion of his 
life, have been writing a number of 
Psalms, in which this Name Jehovah is 
hardly ever emplOTed, if the story of 
the giving of the is really true ,— 
if it was known to pavid that this 
Name was first revealed to Moses by 
the Lord Himsd^ and had the special 
sanption andapjOTOvalof Almighty God, 
as the name by 'fiieh He chose to be 
addressed, the proper Name of the God 
of Israel,— 

‘ This is my Name for ever, and this is my 
memorial unto ail generations,’ E.iii.15. 

It can hardly bo believed that either 
he, or any other good man of those days, 
could have done this, if the Name was 
so common in the mouths of all pious 
and devout men,—even of heathen per¬ 
sons,—in his own and all the post- 
Mosaic ages, as the history represents. 

362. But the Psalms, above instanced, 
are by no means the only cases in which 
the same phenomenon occurs, among 
the Psalms ascribed to David. For, if 
we examine carefully all the thirty-one 
Psalms of the Second Book (216), Ps.xli- 
to Ps.lxxii, of which eighteen, marked 
below with an asterisk, are ascribed to 
David, we shall have the foUqwingvery 
noticeablb result;— 


p«. 

E. 

J. 

Pb. 

E. 

J. 

42 

13 

1 

51* 

0 

0 

43 

8 

0 

53* 

5 

0 

44 

5 

0 

53* 

7 

0 

45 

4 

0 

54* 

4 

1 

46 

7 

3 

56* 

6 

2 

4T 

8 

2 

56* 

9 

1 

48 

8 

2 

67* 

7 ■ 

0 

49 

3 

0 

58* 

2 

1 

50 

10 

1 

69* 

9 

3 


P*. 

£. 

J. 

Ft. 

E. 

J. 

60* 

5 

0 

67 

€ 

0 

61* 

3 

0 

68* 

81 

3 

62* 

7 

0 

69* 

10 

6 

68* 

8 

0 

70* 

8 

3 

64* 

8 

1 

71 

9 

8 

65* 

8 

0 

. 72 

8 

1 

vw 

V, 

0 





^63. The eighteen Psalms, which are 
here ascribed to David, include the six 
which we have just been considering, 
and which were written, as we have 
seen, (supposing their titles to be cor¬ 
rect), at an early period of his life, 
when, in fact, he was not yet tfirty 
years old. They include, also, three 
from the middle part of his life,—Ps.lx 
(E.6,J.O), when ‘Joab returned, and 
smote of Edom in the valley of salt, 
twelve thousand.men,’ in ihe forty-fifth 
year of David’s life,—Ps.li (E.6,J.O), 
after his adultery with Bathsheba, in tho 
fiftieth year,—and Ps.lxxii. (E.3.J.1)— 
or, rather (E.l,J.O), »since v. 18,19, aro 
merely the doxology (216),. added by 
the compiler in later days, to serve as 
a close to Book II of the Psalms,— 
which is entitled ‘ A prayer for Solo¬ 
mon,’ and, if written by David, may 
have been composed by him shortly 
after Solomon’s birth, in tho fifty-first 
or fifty-second year of his life. 

354. Looking now at the above table, 
is it conceivable that David should have 
written the above eighteen Psalms, or 
any number of them,—in which the 
name Elohim occurs, on the average, 
seven times to Jehovah once, and in 
nine of which Jehovah does not occur 
at all, if the latter name was used so 
freely, so much more freely than Elo- 
hira, and under such high sanction, in 
the common language of th# people 
when he wrote, as the historical books 
with one voice imply? Nay, every 
Psalm in this Book shows the same 
characteristic preference for the word 
Elohim. And, supposing as we na' 
turally may before further inquiry, that 
all or most of them are Psalms of about 
the same age, as they are found in the 
same collection, and that age the age 
of David, as the titles of so many of 
them imply, it is obvious that the force 
of the above argument is just as strong, 
whether such Psalms were really writ¬ 
ten by David, or by any other pious 
writer of those days. 
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CHAPTER XII With respect, however, to the 

• " above three Psalms, li, lx, Ixviii,—and 

THE PSALMS OP THE SECOND BOOK, especially the last two of them,—on 
365. But it may be said ‘ It is very which the whole stress of onr argument 
possible—nay, highly probable—that will be laid,—it seemSAighly probable 
veiymanyoftheseTitlesareerroneous, that they were actually written 6y or 
and that very many of these PsalEjBp/or David, and, adopting the Bible chro- 
though atcrihed to David, were notreall/ ’ nology, in Xhs fifty-first, forty-fifiK and 
written by David at all.’ We grant this fortieth, years of his life, respectively, 
fully, and we wish it to be distinctly Now, in the first two of these Psalms, 
observed that our argument does not in Jehovah is not used at all; in the third, 
the least defend on the accuracy of the Jehovah or Jah occurs four times, but 
Titles. For our own purposes, indeed, Elohim and Adonai thirty-eight times, 
we should gladly at once set aside the The inference from this fact would seem 
Titles altogether, and try to make out to be irresistible, viz. that Jehovah was 
the age of any particular Psalm from not in common use with one, at least, 
its internal evidence. But as Heno- of the most devout and able writers of 


STENBERG, one of the chief defenders of 
the traditionary view, is so very de¬ 
cided in maintaining their correctness, 
it seems best,with Dr. Davidson, ii.255, 
to ‘ assume the alleged Davidic author¬ 
ship ’ as being posHbly true, ‘ till in¬ 
ternal evidence proves the contrary.’ 
In order, therefore, to make sure of our 
ground, it is necessary to examine care¬ 
fully, one by one, the Psalms of the 
Second Book, and see if they con¬ 
tain sulReient internal evidence to 
enable us to fix them, either upon 
David himself as their author, or else 
upon the age of David. 

356. In Part II (362-428) we have 
gone through at full length a minute 
examination of the Psalms of Book II, 
the result of which is as follows : 

(i) There are three of these Psalms, 
viz. Ps.l, Ps.lx, Palxviii, which, as it 
appears to us, may be assigned from 
their internal evidence, with very great 
probaliility—and, in the case of Ps.lx 
and Ps.lxviii, with a near approach to 
certainty—to the age of David; 

(ii) There is no strong internal evi¬ 
dence, such as to compel us to a similar 
conclusion, in the case of any other of 
the Psalms of this Book ; 

(iii) But, on the other hand, there is 
no decisive evidence to the contrary; 
and it is possible that all of them nmy 
have been written in David’s time, and 
even by David himself,—some of them, 
as the Titles imply, in the earlier por¬ 
tion of his life, some in the middle, and 
some in the latter years of it,—and, at 
all events, by some one of that age. 


that age, unless it can be met by con¬ 
trary evidence of a very decisive cha¬ 
racter, showing as certainly that some 
Psalms were composed, hy or for David 
in the early part of his life, which con¬ 
tain the name Jehovah as predomi¬ 
nantly as Ps.lxviii contains Elohim. 

358. Wemustnow proceed to examine 
carefully the intertw contents of each 
of these three Psalms. Few English 
readers, indeed—and, certainly, none of 
the traditionary school—would be in¬ 
clined to doubt the fact of these three 
Psalms being really David's. But 
such merely conventional belief will 
not suiBce for our present purposes. 
We must endeavour to make out, if 
possible, how the truth really stands 
in this matter. 

359. Ps.li (E.6,J.O) is generally be¬ 
lieved to be the genuine utterance of 
David’s ‘ broken spirit,’ when he came 
to repentance after his grievous sin. It 
appears to roe that this Psalm is as¬ 
signed in the Title to its true occasion. 
The writer does not once use in it the 
name ‘Jehovah.’ May it have been 
that, in the anguish of his soul, he 
had recourse to the old familiar name, 
Elohim, as a more real name, a name 
dear to him from old associations, one 
which he had used all along in his 
childhood and youth, and in the better 
days of his ripened manhood, rather 
than to the more modem name, Je¬ 
hovah ? 

360. Dr. Davidson, however, ob¬ 
serves as follows, ii.263 :— 
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The flfty'first psalm is post'-DaTMic, m the 
two last verses prove,—* Do good in Thy good 
jdeaaure onto Zion: build Inoti the wfdls of 
Jerusalem. Then ^ialt Thou be pleased with 
the sacrifices of riglUeousnee, with bumt> 
offering and whole bumt-ofEeriag; then shall 
they offer bulloche upon Thine altar.’ It is 
toue that they are but loosely appended to the 
preceding coiitext,and are therWore consider^ 
by many, a later addition. Timt hypothesis is 
probably ground!^. The psalm was written 
at a time when the City and Tem^e of Jeru¬ 
salem wero thrown down. Both Zion and the 
ioalU of the capita expressly mentioned. 
Hence the attempts, that have been made to 
force tho meaning into union with David’s 
Clime in relation to Bathsbeba, sire unworthy 
of notice. The psalm shows a right rense of 
sin as committed mainly against God, and a 
thorough feeling of the worthlessness of ex¬ 
ternal sacrifices, apart from purity of heart 
or rectitude of motive. "V^ether views so 
near the Christian ones were entertained by 
any Jew as early as David’s time is doubtful. 
A later than David seems to be required by 
the appreb^nsion of sim as well as the state of 
Jerusalem, implied in the poan. The begin¬ 
ning of the Babylonish Oa^rity is the pro¬ 
bable date. 

361. HiEKGSTENi^BQSftye,iLj?.182;— 

That the Psaiafe»wi(| (imposed by David on 

the occasion tin with .Bathshoba], 

appeors from the superscription, and also 
ftx>m the wonderful vOgreement of the con- 
tentg with 2S.xi,xii ‘ Tl»t we have to do 
hem with a sinner of high rank, is probable 
even from v.l3, ‘Then will I teach traus- 
grteaors Thy ways, and tinnm shall be con¬ 
verted unto Thee,’—according to which the 
oompassion to be shown tq the Psalmist shall 
operate beneficially through an extensive 
circle,—but quite certain firom the conclu¬ 
sion, e. 18,19. That the Psalmist there passes 
on to prey for the salvation of the wholepcople, 
pre-supposea that this salvation was personally 
connect with himself, that the people stood 
and tell with him. In v.l4 the Psalmist prays 
for deliveranco from blood-puiltine.ts. Such 
guilt David had incurred through the death 
of Uriah occasioned by him, and Nathan had 
threatened him in tho name of God 'vrith the 
divine vengeance for it. Thk is the more 
remfurkable from the circumstances of the 
case being so singular. Of a true woif^ipper 
of God—[much less of a pious king'^ —the 
whole history of the Old Testament contains 
nothing similar. i 

362. Ewald, p. 247, assigns this' 
Psalm to some time after the destruc¬ 
tion of the Temple; Olshausen, ^.226, 
to the times of the Maccabees. Hup- 
FELD writes as follows, iii.p.3 

Against the reference [to David’s sin with 
Bathsheba] may be urged the manner in 
which, V.3, &c., the fundamental idea is ex¬ 
pressed of more spirUuai siM, puni^able by 
God and not by man, and the inner unclean¬ 
ness of human nature. The phenomena 
usually produced by those who deny this 
reference (e.g. D» ‘Wbitib, Hrrao, Ewauj), 


—as the ‘ disjointed, afe»upfc, language,’ the 
multitude of ring, and thM here we find the 
first entreat for forgiveness erf sin, which 
was already disclosed to David, the obviously 
later idea (rf ‘ the original sinfulness of man,’ 
—are partly without any foundation, resting 
only on narrow views of interpretation, and 
partly not decisive. Only the prayer v'.lS, 
*for the bteikUny 9/ the vuxlU of Jerusalem^* 
ioiiieh assumes ^vr des^^Hon, is mam/estly 
irreconcilable toiih the notion of Us having been 
eompOHd by David, Yet Is this conclusion 
very loosely appended, and hence It is ex¬ 
plained by seviural inte^reters as a later addi¬ 
tion. If it is genuine, then the Psalm must 
belong to the time after the Babylon!^ 
Captivity. 

363. But we have no reason to sup¬ 
pose a priori that such a man as David 
may not hare had a deep spiritual ap- 
preh«8ion of the evil of sin, sufficient 
to account for his language in this 
Psalm; *and, if so, surely, the connec¬ 
tion between v,l7 and r.18,19, is most 
natural and intimate. The only ‘sacri¬ 
fice,’ which he can presume to bring, in 
the consciousness of liis great crime, 
and in the deep sense of God’s forgiving 
mercy, is ‘ a broken spirit ’: 

‘A broken and a contrite heart, 0 God, 
Thou wilt not despise.’ 

Yet, if God will bless His chosen City, 
not for its guilty king^s sake, but of His 
own free grace, and in His own ‘ good 
pleasure’ will ‘do good to Zion,’ then 
would abundant and acceptable offer¬ 
ings be made by the righteous zeal of 
its inhabitants, such as his sorrowful 
and shame-stricken spirit could not 
think of bringing. 

364. The fact, that the writer was a 
* man of rank^ u.I3, who bad been 
guilty of ‘murder,’ seems to point 
very strongly to David: and the 'whole 
language of the Psalm suits thoBoughly 
tho stoiy of his sin and of his repent¬ 
ance. In U.18 there seems to be no 
reference to the ‘walls of Jerusalem’ 
being hroken down and in ruins, but 
only to their being feeblfy needing to be 
‘built up’ and strengthened. The lan¬ 
guage appears to be used metaphorically, 
(as in Ps.cxlTii.2, ‘Jehovah doth build 
m Jerusalem,’compared withv.l3, ‘For 
He hath strengthened the bars of thy 
gates,’) with reference to the fact that 
David, had taken the stronghold of 
Zion, and made Jerusalem his royal 
city, only twelve years before, and that 
there were still powerful enemies 
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whom his kingdom was threatened, as, 
e.g. the Ammonites, 2S.xii26-31. 

366. Ps.li(E.6,X0), however, is, be¬ 
yond all reasonable doubt, as it appears 
to ns, referred by its title to the true oc¬ 
casion on which it was composed, and of 
which-we read the account in 2S.viii.S, 
13, in the forty-fftk year of David’s life. 
The fact that in t».7 the writer speaks of 
his authority as extending over ‘Gilead 
and Manasseh,* i.e. the trans-Jordanic 
tribes, as well as that of his calling 
Ephraim ‘the strength of his head/ and 
Judah his own royal tribe, * his lawgiver,’ 
seems to point, in our judgment, almost 
with certainty, to David as its author. 

366. Dr. Davidson, however, ii.252, 
considers that this Psalm also ‘ is much 
later than David’s time,' grounding his 
conclusion upon these two points:— 

(i) v.l-3 shew a very nnprosperous state of 
affairs. The people had exp^enced great 
disasters, and were discomfited. The marks 
of the Divine di^leasure were palpable. But 
the country was not in so disordered a state, at 
the time of the Syrian war, as is here repre¬ 
sented. 

Ans. It is very possible that David’s forces 
were not always victorious, in the deadly 
struggles in which he was engaged while 
establishing his empire, though such defeats 
may not have been recorded in the rapid 
summary of his exploits in 2S. viii. The whole 
account in 2S.x shows that this time of the 
Syrian war was a most critical time for him, 
as. indeed, Joab’s words intimate, v.l2,—‘ Be 
of good courage, and let us play the men,/or 
our people^ and for the. cities of our God; and 
Jehovah do that which seemeth Him good J ’ 

(ii) Besides, David already possessed the 
whole land of Canaan. He could not, there¬ 
fore, appeal in v.6-8, to the promise of 
Jehovah, that his people should conquer and 
po^css it. 

A ns. The language of these verses may only 
express David’s confidence that his kingdom 
should be permanently confirmcfl over the 
tribes of Israel, in accordance with the words 
of Nathan, 2S.vii.4,17, where the prophet says 
to him, in the name of Jehovah, ‘ Tliine house 
and thy kingdom shall bo established for ever 
before thee; thy throne shall be establi^ed 
for ever.’ And, as above observed, the words 
of V.7 seem only Applicable to the time of 
David. 

367. Hengstbnbbbg observes on this 
Psalm, ii./>.276:— 

* The sketch of the historical ciroumstances, 
by which this Psalm was called forth shews 
that it moves within the same domain as 
PB.xliv. Paxliv is the earlier of the two; 
the sons of Korah sang [that Psalm] in the 
midst of distr^, probably whilst David was 
absent at the Euphrates; David followed 
them [In this] after succour had b^ in 


I some me^ure obtained. The warlike, con- 
I fid^t tone, the triumphant oontmnpt ot the 
enemy expressed in «A, point to a time of 
high^t prosperity in tbe state. And, in par¬ 
ticular, the reign of is indicated by the 
circumstances that the three hostile neigh¬ 
bouring nations, mentioned .in this 
were all singularly defeated 1^ David, and 
that in v.G,7, the countries, on sides of 
Jordan, and also Ephraim and Judah, appear 
as unit^ in one kingdom, whioh Mn^om 
Jndah was the head—a state of matters which 
ceased to exist immediately after Solomon, to 
whose time, however, it is impoarible to rrfer 
the Psalm, on account of the prevailing war¬ 
like character by which it is dteringuiedtied. 
Finally, it is ev^ent, from f.9-13, that the 
Psalm was composed in view of an expedition 
against Edom, 

368. Even Ewald, ^.374, who places 
the date of its composition after the 
Captivity, considers that ^rtions of it 
art of the Davidic age :— 

Ps.lx shows at once that poetry in these 
sorrowful times (of the Captivity) calls to its 
help also the force and expression of the 
ancient poetical science: for, on close exam¬ 
ination, there can be no doubt that the woida 
from v.5(7), os far as the first hglf of v.i0(12), 
are borrow^ from an older, and, no doubt, 
Davidic song. Whii^ idl tiie other words quite 
fall in wi&the language tmd state of ^airsof 
this lata* time, those on the contrary are 
quite distinct in kind and colouring, subject- 
matter and meaning; the dissimilarity strikes 
the eye at the first glance. The old passage 
proceeds in the following strain: at the time of 
great pressure in tiie latter part of David’s life, 
when the Philiarines fiercely threatened, comp. 
2S.V.17-25, xxui.5, &c., and tlie king in the 
Sanctuary had besought counsel and strength 
item Jehovah, he records hero thankfully the 
cheering response Avhieh he received while 
struggling with his doubts and distre^. How 
easily a later writer might apply this to the 
needy and oppressed circumstances of his own 
time, is obvious; if at tliat time, it is true, 
EhiUstmes were not exactly the enemies to be 
dreaded, yot they were heathens, and ‘ Philis¬ 
tines ’ are treated as equivalent to ‘ heathens.’ 
While, however, the later poet repeated the 
oracle, as the very centre and life of tho 
whole, untouched and completely unaltei^, 
and even produces something of the context, 
(f.9(ll), and tho first three wordsof ».10(12),) 
he adds quite a new Introduction, and the 
chief part of tho conclusion, in his own words, 
—incontestably because the beginning and 
the remainder of the conclusion of the oW 
song did not sufliciently suit this later time. 

369. Olshausen assigns this Psalm 
to the time of the Maccabees, but re¬ 
marks, jp.263:— 

That the oracle quoted by tho Poet in 
w.6-8 is only borrowed, must in any oaea 
be assumed. That it contained, howerer, a 
revelation then generally known, perhaps, 
resting on the authority of the High Priest, 
and referring to the relations of tbs time, is 
much more probable than that it is derived 
from a Davidic song, aa Ewald supposes. 
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Kvtvkld says, iiu j?.122:— 

Th4a Psalm seems to point to the times of 
Hlbe stlU-eadsting kin^om, bnt to a later 
time [than that indies^ by the Title], since 
the promise to the oracle expresses the idea 
■0 common to the Prophets, of the restoration 
of ^ unity of the king^m, whkdi is preoedod 
by an acconnt of the division of the kingdom 
and its sorrowful consequences, 

TTpon careful consideration, howeyer, 
of its contents, and for the reasons 
above stated, I cannot dbnbt that the, 
Psalm in its entirety is, as Hbngsten- 
nnno maintains, a product of the Da> 
vidic age, and, probably, fh>zn the hand 
of David himself. 

370. In fact, the idea that the words 
in are supposed to be spoken not 
by David, but by Jehovah Himself, in 
the character of a mighty conqueror or 
ruler, asserting his supremacy over all 
the countries named, seems inadmis* 
sible, for the following reasons:— 

(i) Although some of tho expressions in 
v.6-8 might he explained thus, yot such 
phrases aa ‘Moab ia mywa8hpot,ovcr Edom 
will I coat xny shoe,’ seem hai^ly ^ch as 
would be ascril^ td Jehovah. 

(ii) Why should the * I,* * my,’ * me,* in «.6, 
7,8, not refer to the same speaker as the ‘ mo,’ 
in V.9, * Who will bring me Into tho strong 
city 9 Who will lead me into Edom ? ’—or in 
V.5, ‘ That Thy beloved may be delivered, 
save with Thy right hand, hear me ,— 
which last expressions (be it obwrved) plainly 
imply that a king, or person to authority 
is yaking? 

(lii) Is not the ej^rcssion to v.6, * Elohim 
hath spoken in His Holiness' inconsistent 
with the notion of His speaking the words 
following merely as a warrior or sovereign ? 
Hoes not the phrase ‘ Elohim hath spoken ’ 
correspond exactly with the common prophe¬ 
tical formula, * Jehovah hath spoken,’ Is.xxii. 
25, Jer.xlii.l5, Ez.v.15,17, while the addition 
of the words * in His Holiness * is equivalent 
to saying, ‘ and He will not depart from it,’ 
—so that the whole sentence corrcspomls to 
N.riv.35, * I, Jehovah, have spoken, I will 
surely do it,’ or to N.xxiii.l9, ‘ Hath He said, 
and ah^l He notdo it ? or hath He not spoken, 
and shall Henot make it good ? ’ or to la.xlvi. 
11, *1 have spoken, 1 will also bring it to 

r s ’: comp, especially the change of persons 
l8.xlviii.15, ‘I, even I, have spoken . . . 
and he shall make his way prosperous,’ with 
* Elohim hath spoken . . ,•/will rejoice.’ 

(Iv) Is not, in short, the argument in this 
precisely like that employed in Fs. 
lxxxix.19-87, comp. v.38-46, and see especially, 
v.49, ‘ Lord, where are Thy fomercr lovingkind- 
nesses, which Thou swarest unto David in Thy 
Truth (ssin Thy Holiness) ? ’ 

371. Fop the above reasons, it appears 
tometbatthe expressions in t;. 6-8 of this 
Psalm are the utterances of the Psalmist 
himself^ who relies firmly on the Divine 


word which has been pledged to him, 
and in the midst of all his present dis¬ 
tress and alarm, from the disasters ex¬ 
perienced in the Edomite war, v.1-3, 
yet trusts in the faithfulness of God, 
who ‘ has given a banner to them that 
fear Him, to rally to before the how' 
(Hopf., Ew., Ols.) v.4, i.e, who has 
given them a sure ground of confideneo 
in the certainty that His word will not 
fail them in the end. 

CHAPTER Xin. 

THE SIXTY-EIGHTH PSALM. 

372. P8.ixviii(E.31,J,4), is also, as it 
appears to us, undoubtedly a Psalm of 
David’s age, as the Title declares, and 
we must call attention specially to it, 
as one of faranionnt importance with 
reference to the question now before vs, 

373. That this Psalm is a Psiilm of 
David’s age appears as follows:— 

(i) In * This is the hill which God de- 
stoeth to dwell in, yea, Jehovah will dwell in 
it for ever,’ we have a plain rc/ei*ence to the 
hill of Zion ; but this, os we liave seen (025), 
does not necesssmly point to tho Tabei'nacte, 
and BO to the age of David. 

(ii) Again, in t?.29, ‘ Because of Thy Tem¬ 
ple at Jerusalem,’ we have a reference either 
to the Tabernacle, lS.i.9, or to the Temple; 
and so in v.24 mention is made of the * Sanc¬ 
tuary,’ and to r.35 we read, ‘ 0 God, Thou art 
terrible out of Thy holy places.’ 

(iii) In i>.34,35,weread,‘Ascribe ye strength 
unto God; His excellency is over Israel,' and 
‘ the Ood of Israel is He that glveth strength 
and power unto His people.’ 

This language seems to belong clearly to 
the time of the undivided kingdom, so that 
the Psalm was composed in tho days of Da¬ 
vid or Solomon. 

(Iv) But the martial tone which jjervodcs 
the Psalm, r.l,12,14,30,35, corresponds to the 
age of David, not to that of Solomon. 

(v) The expressions in tJ.27, ‘ There is little 
Benjamin their ruler, the princes of Judah 
with their company, the princes of Zebiilun, 
the princes of Naphtali.’ belong also to tho 
undivided kipgdom, and correspond to tli! 
time when Benjamin, which, as the tribe of 
Saul, had been the ruling tribe in Israel, and 
had afterwards been ruling again in the per¬ 
son of Saul’s son, Ishbost^h, had now sub¬ 
mitted itself to David. It may be, therefore, 
in a politic manner, spoken of here, as beiiig 
8^ a tribe of royal dignity. 

374. This Psalm contains Elohim 
thirty^one times, and Adonai, Lord, 
eev&n times, as well as the ancient name 
Shaddai in v.li; while Jehovah ap¬ 
pears only ttvice and Jah twice. Mani¬ 
festly, therefore, the last Name was 
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les8 familiar to the writer at the time 
when he wrote, than Elohim, at all 
events^-—we might almost say, than 
Adonai also; but it would not be safe 
to infer this last from a single instance. 

375. In vA we hare— 

‘ Sing unto Qod, sing praises to His Name: 
63^1 Him that rideth upon the heavens by 
His Name Jah, and rejoice before Him ;*— 
or, (French and Skinner), 

‘ Sing ye unto Ood, hymn His Name! 

Baiso a highway for Him, who rideth 
through the desert I 

Jehovah Is His Name; . 

Exult at His Presence 1 ’ 

It is plain that a special stress is hero 
laid upon the fact that God’s Name is 
Jehovflhi Setting aside, as we must, 
from what we have seen already, the 
Mosaic stoiy as uiihistorical, this seems 
also rather to imply that the Name had 
been newly introduced. 

376. In v.l we road — 

‘ Let Elohim arise, let His enemies bo 
scattered; 

And let them, that hate Him, flee before 
Him.’ 

And here we have almost the identical 
words, which are found in N.x35, 

*And it came to pass, when the Ark set for¬ 
ward, that Moses said, 

* Arise, Jehovah^ and let Thine enemies be 
scattered; 

And let them, that hate Thee, flee before 
Thee.’ 

But lot it be noted that the Name i 
Jehovah^ in this passage of Numbers, 
appears as Blohini in tlie Psalm. 

Now, from the general identity of 
the two passages, either in the E.V., or 
when compared in the original, it is 
certain that one of them has been copied 
from the other. 

377. Upon which we note as fol¬ 
lows :— 

(i) Surely, if the PsaZmwi drew his language 
from so sacred a book as the Pentateuch, ac¬ 
cording to the teaditionary view, must have 
been, he would not have changed the Name 
from Jehovah to Elohim. 

(ii) Besides, the Name Jehovah, if it had 
really originated In the way described in the 
Pentateuch, would have been the very Name 
required for this Psalm, considering its cha¬ 
racter, as the Name of the Covenant God of 
Israel. 

(iii) Moreover, t>,l of the Psalm is closely 
connected with the words that follow, and 
has all the appearance of being an original 
utterance, poured forth by the same impulse 
which gave birth to them. 

(iv) But, if the pMsage from Nurnbtn, as 
w© believe, was written at a later date than 


the Psalm, at a time when the Name Jehovah 
was in common use, (which, apparently, was 
not the case when the Psalm was written,) it is 
easy to understa^ how David’s words in this 
Psalm might have been first used, as m(»t 
commentators suppose, when the Ark was 
brought up to Mount Zion, and might after¬ 
wards have been adapted by the writer of the 
passage in Numbers, with the change of the 
Divine Name, as fit words to be used with 
every movement of the Ark in the wildemeM. 

378. Upon the whole, we conclude 
that this Eloliistic Psalm waa writt^ 
frst, and that in a later day the writer 
in the Pentateuch adapted the first 
words of it,—which, he may have even 
himself helped to chant, when the pro¬ 
cession with the Ark wound its way up 
the hill of Zion,—to the story, which 
he wifs writing, of the movements of 
the host of Israel in the wilderness. 

379 . The following expressions of 
this Psalm are also noticeable:— 

‘ 0 God. when Thou wentest forth before Thy 
people, 

When Thou didst march through the wilder¬ 
ness. 

The e^h trembled, 

Yea, the heavens dropped rain, at the Pre¬ 
sence of God,— 

Sinai itself trembled, 

At the Presence of God, the God of Israel.* 
r.7,8. 

‘ The chariots 9 f God are thousands on thou¬ 
sands (E.V. twenty thousand, even thou¬ 
sands of angels); 

The Lord (Adonai) is among them, as at 
Sinai, in the Sanctuary.’ v.l7. 

‘ The Lord (Adonai) hath said, I will bring 
again from Boshan, 

I will bring again from the depths of the 
sea.’ v.'2‘2. 

The references in the above verses 
to the passage of the Red Sea, the 
transactions at Sinai, and, perhaps, the 
conquest of Bashan, show that the 
Psalmist was acquainted with certain 
portions of the stoiy of Exodus, which 
might have been already written by 
Samuel, since he died fifteen years be¬ 
fore the bringing up of the Ark, and 
might have composed his narrative 
many years previously. 

380. The above references, however, 
occurring in a Psalm intended for a 
public occasion, imply also that those, 
who would be likely to jmu in chant¬ 
ing it, must likewise have been familiar, 
to some extent) with the story of the 
Exodus. These would not, of course, 
be the people generally, but only those 
who would take part in the procaasion, 
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—^the ‘soM of Heman, and Asaph, and 
J^nthon,’ it may he, *who should 
propbety with harps and psalteries and 
cymbals,’ lCh.xxT.1,6, and who, doubt¬ 
less, had had their training in the 
‘ School of the Prophets’ under Samuel’s 
direction, where they ‘prophesied’ in 
Samuel’s time, as well as in DaTid’s,— 
that is, evidently, sang or chanted their 
psalms of praise,—‘ with a psaltery and 
tlbret and pipe and harp before them,’ 
1S.X. S. 

381. These ‘sons of the Prophets,’ 
then, as well a.s any Priests, &c., taking 
part in the ceremonies, may have been 
quite familiar with the facts of the 
Elohistic story, and even have helped 
already, by mixing with their own 
families and in other ways, to com¬ 
municate them in some measure tcfthe 
people. And, indeed, ittis very con¬ 
ceivable that the people may have had 
among them, in a more imperfect form, 
the same traditionary remnants of past 
history, which the Prophet Samtiei. and 
his School may have used as the basis of 
their ‘Elohistic story;’c.^r.^Ps.lxviii.S, 
‘ the heavens also dropped,’ and Ju.v.4, 
‘ the heavens dropped, the clouds also 
dropped water,’—and the references to 
tho storm of thunder and lightning at 
the passage of the'Bed Sea, Ps.lxxvii. 
16-19,—and Ps.lxxviii.9,— 

‘ The children of Ephraim, being armed and 
carrying bows, toned back in the day of 
battle,'— 

of which facts we have no record in 
the Pentateuch, unless, indeed, a refer¬ 
ence may be made to the last in D.i.44. 

38‘i. The E.V. of ^>.15,16, of this 
Psalm, is as follows :— 

The hill of God ta the hill of Basltan, 

An high bill na the hill of Bashan. 

■Why leap ye, ye high hillB ? 

This is the hill ichichGod desireth to dwell in. 
Tea, Jehovah will dwell in it for ever. 

Thus translated, the ‘ hill of God ’ can 
only be understood to-mean Mount 
Zion. But this hill was not remarkably 
high, and was not even tho highest of 
the two hills of Jerusalem. Probably, 
the passage should be rendered thus f 
A lofty mountain (lit. mountain of God) is 
the mountain of Bashan, 

A mountain of many hdghts is the mountain 
of Bashan. 

■Why leap ye (in your pride), ye mountainsof 
many heights ? 


This momitidn (Zim) hath God Chosen to 

dwell in, 

Tee, Jehovah win tahcmaole in it for ever. 

383. It is probable, as we have said, 
that few English readers will he dis¬ 
posed to doubt that this Psalm, as well 
as Ps.li and Ps.lx, is really a Psalm of 
David’s age, or that it was composed 
for the occasion to which it is usually 
referred, the bringing up of the Ark to 
Mount Son. Hsngstenbeeg, of course, 
maintains strongly its Davidic origin, in 
common with the great body of commen¬ 
tators, ancient and modem. Neverthe¬ 
less, there are some very eminent critics, 
as Hupteij), Ewald, Olshacsbn, who 
assign to it a much later date ; and, as 
it is a Psalm of so much importance 
in our present inquiry, it wiU bo neces¬ 
sary to examine the grounds upon which 
they have come to this conclusion. 

384. The matter has been treated of 
most fully by Hcpfeld in his recent 
work, Pee PMmen, of which vol.iii, 
containing Ps.lxviii, was published at 
Gotha in 1860. As this work has been 
so lately issued, and the author has 
discussed in it at length the opinions 
of his predecessors, and has, in fact, 
exhausted the subject, it may be re¬ 
garded as representing, generally, the 
views of this school of critics; so 
that, having duly weighed his argu¬ 
ments we may assume that we have 
fairly mastered all that can be said on 
that side of the question. I will annex, 
however, all the additional remarks, 
deserving notice, which I find in Ewald 
and Olshatjsen. 

385. Hupfe).d observes as fol¬ 
lows :— 

‘ This is a hymn in lofty lyrical style, treat¬ 
ing of ttie entrance of God into Ills iianctmrtf 
on Ziouy — (under the figure of the triumphal 
progress of a King, who, after conquest of 
the country, chooses and takes possession of 
his place of residence, this being Introdnoed 
with a retrospective glance at the first leading 
of the people through the Arabian waste, and 
the conquest of the land of Canaan, but with 
ollueion to ordinary victories and triumphal 
processions), — His revenge upon the enemies 
of Hie peo^e, and His lordship over the na¬ 
tions of tho earth, who in conclusion are 
reqnired to join in the praise of God. Thus 
much ifl in general clear, and is admitted by 
most modem interpreters.’ p.l94. 

‘The occasion, which most immediately 
presents itself for this Psalm, is the removal 
of the Ark by ISavid to Mount Zi<m, 2S.vi ; and 
this ie adopted by most of the andent and 
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later interpreters, to the time of Eosicn> | 
sittLLER. it gixtt tfie best senses — 

rather, it is the only one, which snlta notonly 
the ohoioc of Zion in opposition to 5in^ and 
the heights of Ba^um, and the his¬ 

torical retroepective glance at the e»l!er 
leading of God from Stoai onwards, ns intro¬ 
ductory to the triumphal entrance, but also 
the lofty ezpr^sionsand sentiments omnected 
with it. This is not at all contradicted by the 
signs of a warlike character, which some con¬ 
sider an objection; since C^, .os Leader and 
Guardian of His people, Is above all things 
Warrior and Conqueror over its foes, and, in 
fact, must first make the conquest of its place 
of settlement in Canaan. However, it is con¬ 
tradicted (i) by the mention of the * Temple * 
and ‘ Jerus^em,’ v.2^, (ii) by that of ‘ Egypt ’ 
and ‘ Ethiopia/ as lands conquered and paying 
homage, e.30, (iii) by the donimciation of ven¬ 
geance upon enemies in all parts of the world, 
•r.22-24. and (iv) by the whole later character 
of the Ps^m.’ p.l96. 

And HuPPEU) expresses his own vlow,y).199, 
that ‘ in this Psalm we have the hope or pro¬ 
mise of the return of the Jewish people from 
the Babylonish captivity, and the reestablish¬ 
ment of the kingdom of God on Zion in a state 
of great power,—as it is announced in the later 
Isaiah, and in close correspondence therewith, 
perhaps, by the very same author,—In the form 
of alyrical utterance, such asfrequently occurs 
in the later Isaiah, in single spirited outbursts, 
in the midst of the prophetical discourse, but 
here formed into a complete hymn, the most 
spirited, lively, and powerful, which we have in 
the whole collection of the Psalms^* 

Ans. (i) Tlio very fact that tlds Psalm is 
ailmitted to be ‘ the most spirited, lively, and 
powerful,’ Hcpf. ‘the grandest, most splen¬ 
did, most artistic,’Ew.p.297, ‘oneof the most 
able and powerful,’ Ols. p.286, in the whole 
book of Psalms, makes it highly improbable 
—almost incredible — that its author, evi¬ 
dently an original poet of great eminence,— 

‘ in whom,* stiys OLS.^y.288, who considers it 
to be a Maccabean Psalm, in ‘ ispitc of the 
difficulties which meet us in the attempt to 
understand it, one cannot but recognise a pofit 
of remarkable genius,’—should have been will-. 
mg to borrow two sentences from two other 
ancient documents, vu. r.J from N.x.35, and 
u.7,8, from Ju.v.4. If we explain his intro-, 
duction of the former by the fact, that the 
words quoted are said to have be^ used of 
old at every movement of the Ark in the wil¬ 
derness.—thmigh the Ark appears to have 
vanished afua* the Captivity, and, therefore, 
it ia not easy to understand how even the 
former passage could have been quoted bythe 
later writer, supposed by those critics,—yet 
how can we account for his introducing the 
latter? Both these passages, ^wever, os they 
occur in the Psalm, are in close connexion 
with the context, and have all the appear^ce 
of being part of the original effusion. 

We have shown, in fact, in (440-447), that 
the Psalm was,in all probability, written^r^, 
and the passages in question copied from it by 
the later writers of N.x.y5 and Ju.v.4. 

(ii) In V.29, according to our view, re- 
fei^ce is not made to the Temple, but to the 
Jatemaefe just erected by David. Wo may 


I assume that this was ft baildiz^ of sozae ardii- 
tectund pretensions, to which the term * 
pl«,* might be •• haw—» word whicii 

ia only used witii petarenoe to buildings of 
some importanoe, w riae palace of Ahab, 
l£:.xzi.1, or that of the king of Babylon, 
2K.xx.18, Is.xxxix.7, imd, constantly, of tha 
Temple. But it 4s ^so used of the Taber¬ 
nacle at «illob, lS.i.9, ill.8, by the writer of 
the story of Eli, though In 1S.U.22 it» called 
by the iwual appellation, * fea/ofjhe Congrega¬ 
tion,’ which is the only one usra throughout 
the Pentateuch. This sug^ts that the writer 
of 1 S.ii.22, may have actually seen witli his 
own eyes the Tabernacle of David, and may 
have been accu.stomed to hear it commonly 
spoken of by the name ‘ temple,’ which ha 
here, accordingly, applies to the Mosaic Ta¬ 
bernacle. 

(iii) It ia hardly to be thov^fht that the 
writer of this Psalm, living, as is supposed, 
amidst the woes of the Captivity, should be 
predicting here the conqueM of Egypt and 
Ethiopia. But the fact is that in v.31 there 
seems to be no reference to any conquest, 
but only to the princes of th^ regions showing 
respect and reverence for the glorious, trium¬ 
phant, God of Israel, and sen^ng gifts to His 
Temple. We know that Solomon married 
Pharoah’s daughter, IK.iii. 1; and it is very 
probable that relations .of some kind, not al- 
togetherunfriendly,mayhaveexisted between 
his father and the Court of Egypt. If not. it 
is easy to understand how expressions of this 
kind might be used with reference to theso 
two groat powers in the immeiliato neigh¬ 
bourhood of the kingdom of Israel. 

(iv) There surely is no rea.son why a P|p(lm 
composed at the time when David was bnng- 
ing up the Ark to Mount Zion, should not 
have contained such MiPrds as those in v.21- 
23, denouncing God’s judgments upon the 
enemies of Himself and His people. The 
many foes of David's rising empire, with 
whom he was at war both ^fore and after 
tho bringing up tJie Ark, would abundantly 
explain such language. 

(v) So far from tlio Psalm giving signs of 
a ‘ later character,’ it seems to contain very 
strong indications of an archaic style and a 
very early origin. 

(a) Its language is often very rough and 
abrupt, and in some places almost unintelli¬ 
gible, for want of those comaectlng links, and 
that polish and fulness of expression, which 
would have characterised a Post-Captivity 
Psalm : e,g. v.10,11,13,14,17,18, &c. 

(b) It has the phrases, * Sing unto Elohim.* 
r.4,‘J2, ‘Bless ye Elohim,’ r.26, ‘Praiso ye 
Adonai,’ v.32, *&eaMjd be Adonai,’ r,19, ‘Bless¬ 
ed be Elohim,’%iRtead of the ‘ Hallelu-jah,* 

‘ Praise ye Jehovah,’ which would certainly 
have been found In a later Psalm, more espe¬ 
cially at tho end, as in P8.civ,cv,cvi,cxiii,cxv, 
cxvi ,cxxxv,cxlvi,cxlvii,cxlvlii,cxlix,cl; where- 
afrthe last of the above four expressions oconrs 
only onee more in the whole Bible, viz. in <».20 
of the Elohistlc Psalm, pR.lxvi (E.8,J.O), and 
the first, third, and fourth, are only found in 
the Psalm before us. 

(r) As Hupfeld says, p.l97, ‘the choice 
and possesion of Mount Zion is the very 
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centre, the esBential and characteristic fu¬ 
ture, of the Psalm/ which snite wall witix the 
oocation in David's time, to which it is usually 
referred. 

(d) The mention of * little Benjamin, their 

ruler,- 0.27, seems to correspoiid b^, as we 
have said (379.r), to the time when the tribe 
of B^jaminbadonlyjustbeandopi^^of the 
royal dignity, by the death of Saultj&d. after 
supporting for a time the cause of son, 

Ishbosheth. 2S.ii.d^l5,23,81, had yielded to the 
counsel of Abner, 2S.ili.l9, and taken part 
with David. It is difficult to see bow this 
allosion could well have been made by one 
writing after the Captivity. 

(e) The mention of/oar tribes only in v.27, 
‘^njamin and Judah/ ‘Zebulou andNaph- 
tali/ as ‘ rcpi^ntativcs of all Israel,’ Hup* 
F}':ld, p.233, is intelligible in David’s time, 
when wo observe that the former two were 
the chief SouOiern tribes, and the lattiu* two, 
the chief Northern, while the great tribe of 
Ephraim occupied the central part between 
them, but is not so easily explained on l^up* 
veld's supposition, ibid, that we have here ‘ a 
prophetical idea of the reunion of the severed 
brother-kingdoms, and the restoration, of the 
united kingdom of Israel.' Surely, Zebulon 
and Naphtali could not have been taken to re¬ 
present, m Hupfeld supposes, the ‘kingdom 
of Israel,’ of which the only proper exponent 
was the tribe of Ephraim. In Is.ix.!, ‘the 
land of Zebulon and the land of Naphtali’ 
is not used of the whole kingdom of Israel, 
but only of tlio northern parts which suffered 
ill the Jirst Assynan invasion, 2K.xv.29, 
whereas* Samaria/ or ‘ Israel ’ ^erally, was 
conned captive in the second invasion, 2K. 
xvii.6. Further, the omission of any reference 
in tills Psalm to the tiibe of Ephraim, as at¬ 
tending the grand cet^ony of tho bringing 
np of the Ark, may m due to the fact, that 
no r^resentativee of thdt tribe were present at 
all on that occasion. They may, in, ■fact, have 
resented the act, as an attempt to centralise 
both the government and worship in the tribe 
of Judah, and as a slight passed upon their 
own sacr^ place of Shiloh, even if Shiloh it¬ 
self at the time in ruins. .This would Dot 
be inconsistent ^^'lth their afterwardsmarching 
under David'soommand,liko turbulent barons 
under a sovereign prince, to attack the com¬ 
mon foe in the great Syrian war, when the 
national safety and existence were at stake, 
and when David'^^wrote, os wo believe, so 
warmly of that powerful and populous tribe, 
‘ Ephraim is the strength of tny head,' Pb.1x. 
7. We see evident signs of such a dissatis¬ 
fied spirit among them in tho language as¬ 
cribed to Jeroboam, at tho time of the rebellion 
of the Ten Tribes and their separation from 
tho house of David: * And JAroboom said in 
his heart, Now shall the kingdom return to 
tho house of David." If this people go up to 
do sacrifice in the house of Jehovah at Jeru¬ 
salem, then shall the heart of this people turn 
again unto the Lord, even unto Behoboam, 
king of Judah,’ lK.xfl.2e,27. 

(/) In e.22 we read 

* Adon^ said, I'wUl bring again from Ba- 
shan, 

I will bring again from the depths of the 


And these words are supposed by some, as 
OLSEAUSEN,p.294, to contain a promise that 
God would bring back tiie exiles from their 
wanderings in the £ktst (beyond the hills of 
Bashan) and in Ngppt (over the deep swi). 
Hupfeij?, however, and Ewald explain'them 
of bringing back into the power of Israel 
their fugitive enemies &om all their places of 
refuge, from Bashan caetwaid and the Sea 
w^ward, and delivering them up into their 
hands for condign punisluncnt, ‘ that their 
foot may be dipp^ m the blood of their ene¬ 
mies, and the tongue of their dogs in the 
same,’ e.23,—an explanation which, of course, 
suits well with David’s time, but hardly with 
the days of the Captivity. 

386. Htjpfelb’s arguments, there¬ 
fore, to prove the later origin of this 
Psalm, are in our judgment to he re¬ 
versed, as indicating rather its earlier 
composition. And we may now recur 
with more confidence to the usual sup¬ 
position, which connects it with the 
removal of the Ark in David’s time to 
Mount Zion,—the occasion which, as 
Hupfbld himself says, ‘ most im¬ 
mediately presents itself,’ and ‘gives 
incontestably the best sense’ for it, 
nay, ‘ is the only one which suits ’ cer¬ 
tain features of the Psalm. Not without 
reason, then, as it seems to us, Db 
Wette ‘reckons this Psalm among the 
oldest relics of Hebrew Poetry, of the 
highest originality.* 

387- Ewaed, who supposes Ps.bcviii 
to have been written ‘at the dedication 
of the second Temple,* observes as 
follows:— 

* It bears all the marks of a song not flowing 
out of an instaiitancous inspulse and inspira¬ 
tion, but composed with design and much 
skill fOT a certotn. end’ [the bringing up of 
the Ark?],p.297. ‘It seems as if tho poet 
had felt liimself unequal to produce so lofty a 
song from his own resources; for tho most 
beautiful and forcible passages in it ore, as it 
were, flowers picked from old songs, which 
we in part find elsewhere in the 0. T., and in 
part must suppose to have been once in ex¬ 
istence. The whole is rather compiled out 
of a number of striking passages of older 
songs, as a new work firmly put together; 
and since many ancient passes are very 
abrupt, (as being known, perhaps, to the 
singers,) the explanation is often difficult. 
Where, however, we have the easily-recog¬ 
nised peculiar additions of the poet himself, 
there we see generally this later time plainly 
appear in the ideas, r.4,6,20,32, os well as in 
tho language. So that whoever considersthis 
double nature of tho contents, and then the 
whole character of the Psalm, will not easily 
persuade himself that it dates from the time 
of the first dedication of the Temple under 
Solomon, or, generally, that it was composed 
earlier than the time when the second Temple 
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was built. In an histoxioal point pf view 
also It is worthy of note that in v.2S only 
four lay-tribes are named as coming to the 
Temple, which in Solomon's time has no 
meaning. And we leam from this that al¬ 
ready, Ml B.c.,not only Benjamin and Judah, 
but alsoZebulon and Naphtali,that is, inhabi¬ 
tants of northern Palestine and Galilee, at¬ 
tended the Temple on Zion.’ p.298. 

Ans. Astothelatterpoint.tbeexplanation, 
which we have given (391,v.f) seems 

much more natural. But, with respect to the 
later ‘ ideas' and ‘ language/ for which Bwald 
gives certain references, the following are the 
passages in question as translated by himself. 

(i) f .4, * Sing unto Blohim, sing praises to 
Tlis Name; 

Z/ol-e a path for Him who travels tlurough 
the desert, 

Named Jah, and rejoice before Him.’ 

Here a reference is supposed to the later 
Isaiah, who writes:— 
xl.3, ‘ Prepare ye the way of Jehovah, 
Hake—straight in the desert a highway for 
our God,'— 

where the Hebrew words for * path * and 
♦ highway ’ come from the same root. 

Ivii.l4, ‘ Cast yc up, cast ye up, prepare ye 
the way; 

Take up the stumbling-block out of the 
way of my people.’ 

Ixii.lO, ‘ Cast up, cast up, the highway, 
Gather up the stones, lift up a standard for 
the people.’ 

But in these two passages the path is to be 
made for the people^ in the Psalm for Elohim, 
The expression seems to have been proverbial; 
but, if copied at all, the later IsaiaK may have 
copied from the Psalm. 

(ii) r.O, ‘ Elohim bring® again home the dis¬ 
persed ; 

Tlio prisoners Ho sets free in gladnoss and 
wealth: 

The rebellioufl only abide in the waste.’ 

Here again, a reference is supposed to— 
Ia.lviii.7, ‘ And that thou bring home the 
poor that are cjist out.’ 

■ (iii) v.20, ‘ Elohim is to us an Elohim for 
sjUvation; 

And Jehovah Adonal has even from death 
a way of escape [for us].’ 

(iv) v.3:l,33, ‘Yekingdomsof the earth, sing 
unto Elohim I 
Sing praises to Adonai! ’ 

It is difficult to see what signs of a later 
date ore contained in these words. I have 
shown above (385,v.&) that the expressions in 
V.82 rather indicate the contrary. 

The only other atlditional argumept which 
Ewapd produces, to fix the composition of 
this Psalm in a late ago, is that the expression 
first quotol from v.20, * Jehovah Adonai has 
even a way of escape from death,* edn only 
refer to the deliverance from the Captivity, 
But shrely such a reference is neither necesr 
sory in this case, nor probable. 

388. Ewalb translates «;.30.31,thus: 

‘ Restrain the beast of the reeds(E.V. mai'gX 
The host of bulls with the calves of the 
people. 

That ha^ns on with pieces of diver; ' 


Scatter the people that delight in war; 

That BO nobles may come out of Egypt, 

And Gush (Ethiopia) in haste lift up bis 
hands unto God.’ 

And he observes, i>.304, *The wild reed- 
beast {lion or tiger, that is, the great King), 
who with the host of bulls (mighty ones, 
chiefs), the calves (weaker forces) of the 
people, wtens through fear to bring homage 
in silver pieces, but, whilst he does this simply 
from fear, must first be punished and in¬ 
structed, is, i)erhap8, a description of the then 
existing warlike Persian kin^om, whose sym¬ 
bol is the Euphrates and Tigris, rivers on 
whose reedy banks lions abound.’ 

But it can scarcely be thought that this 
Psalmist, Avriting during the Captivity, wa:4 
thinking of the va.st Persian Empire being 
subjected in this way to the re8t(H'ed kingdom 
of Israel. If the * beast of the reeds ’ is really 
the lion of the Euphrates and Tigris, it seems 
more reasonable to supper that David was 
thinking of the forces of the Assyrian Empire, 
to the borders of which hia own dominions 
are snpposed to have reached, since Solomon 
is said to have ‘ had dominion over all on this 
side of the river (Euphrates),' lK.iv.24, and 
we do not read of his making the conquest of 
these regions himself, so that he must have 
inherited the sovereignty, such as it was, 
from his father DaviA In that case, * tlie 
froop of hulls ’ might very well repr^ent the 
AssjTian <5aptaln». But it is hoidly conceiv¬ 
able that even David, In the height of hia 
glory, should have thought of Assyria be¬ 
coming tributary to himself, or hur^iifg in 
fear to bring silver-pieces to the Temple. 

Accordingly, Huffbt.d draws attentipn to 
the fact, that the above translation disturbs 
completely the parallelism of the Hebrew 
poetry of the thiid and fourth lines, in which, 
in fact, there exists no parallelism of expres¬ 
sion at present. He understands, also, (with 
Olb. and otliers), the ‘reed-beast’ to be the 
crocodile, or, perhap.H, the hippopotamus, ns 
the symbol of Eg}’pt, and translates the two 
lines in question os follows 

‘ Subject to thyself the rapacious of silver; 

Scatter the i>eople that delight in war.’ 

But t>.31, as we have said, seems rather to 
imply that the princes of Egypt and Ethiopia 
would come with their presents to the Temple 
In a friendly way. However this may be, and 
whether the Egyptian oj Assyrian king be 
meant by the ‘ recd-beast,’ or, perhaps, the 
Syrian king of Zobah, Ha^dezer, ‘ whom Da¬ 
vid smote, as he went to recover his bowler ut 
the river Euphrates,’ 28.viii.3, tbe reference 
is certainly quite as intell^blo, if writt('n 
in the days of David, as in the time of the 
(^ptivity, or rather, much more natural ami 
intelligible. 

In V.9, the ‘ plcntiful^n ’ seems to refer to 
the f manna,’ which was ‘ rained from heaven ’ 
upon them, E.xvi.4, Pg.lxxviii.24; and in y.lO, 
instead of *Thy congregation hath dwelt 
therein,’ with Huppeld should be read, * Thy 
creatures (‘the quails’) 6ettl<^ down among 
\t (the host).’ 

389. Hengstenbeeo malces the fol¬ 
lowing remarks:— 

Modem criticism lias attacked also tbis 
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p gaim with SWALD fvt tMi head, the Davidio authorship of the Psalm ane very 

would bring it down to a period after the trifling. By ‘ temple ’ ie here meant, in the 
Captivity,—a mistake which may well fill the first instanoe, the holy tabernacle on Zion; 
Tn<n/i with aetonishment I The character of and the temple of Solomon is to be considered 
the language, ai^ of the description, is suffi- as its continuation. Comp. Ps.v.7,3iviii.9, 
dent to prove this. BdTTOHBR saye, ‘ From lxv.4. That in v.80,dl, there are no trac^ 
its archaic language, its impressive descrip- whatever of a hostile relation to Egypt, which 
tions, its fresh, powerful, tone of Jpoetry, it did not exist in David’stime, and that Egypt 
belongs assuredly to the most reewte age of is named simply as representing the might of 
Hebrew poetry ;' and Hitzio remarks, ‘ Be- the World as separate from God, which it 
fore everything dse the Psalm, to an attentive still did in David’s time, and continued to do 
reader, conveys the impression of the highest until the rise [or extension] of the great Assy- 
originality. . . The poem may be pronomiced rian monarchy, Is evident from the circum- 
with oapfidence to he as remarkable for its stance that Cash, which never was tn a state ef 
anti(pcity as for its mlginality.’ The idea of hostility to Israel, is named neset aft^r Egypt. 
EWAU>, which he makes use of to counteract 390 . With reference to the strong 
these conaiderationB, w. that the Psalm is of thin T>Rnlin 

anode up of 0 series of splendid passages from caaracter Ot tnis rsaiin, 

poems now lost,.must be characterised as HenostENBERG observes, and this is 
merely an arbitrary one, at least so long bs all that he observes, ii.j?.339,— 
not one si^le passai^ be points out, as ijisteod of Jehovah, David uses Elohim ; and, 
^rrowed from miy of those pieces at pree^t name is the one which is generally used 
in our po8M^«m, which were composed after throughout the Psalm. Jehovah occurs only 
the tutw of David. ii«c«,c.l6,20,and Jah The reason 

But the reasons drawn frpm the matters of this lies in the misuse of the name Jeho- 
/a<rf, ^err^ to in the Psahnaram^h more y^h, which changed the name, that was itself 
decisive. it is ot great impOTtenoe to ^ stronger, into the weaker (\) In such pas- 

note that, t5.27, Zabulon rad NaphtaU take gages Jehovah is tn Vte hack-ground, and tho 
part in the procession, nert after Judah and gtnipie Elohim is equivalent to Jehovah Elohim; 
Beniamin. After the ^ptivity, mme of the comp, the Jah Elohim in v.l8 (!) 
descendants of the ten tribes might be found 

united with Judah; but asera^lythraecould 391 . We have now shown that in 
be no such thing as the distinct tribes of . ^ _ <0 i 1 • v ...t. • j 

Zabulon and Kaphtaii with thelx ‘princes.’ t>te 8 e three Psalms, which there is good 
During the whole period, when the two dl- reason for asagning, from tho internal 
vWed kingdoms existed in a state a[ jnxta- evidence of tjieir contents, to the ear- 
position,to each other, there could have been ^ 

honnlMi between Beiijamin and Judah and her part of Davids life, the h,amo 
Zabulon and Naphtall; and, even su^wslng ‘ Jehovah is either not used at all, or 
that they were sometimes by which ^ot used as the common, popular, 

Hrrzio would interpret «.27, yet, apart from „„„„ r„- *v,p ri„j,„ 

theoon8iaeratlonthat,neittoJndoh,j^»ro»m ““““f ^ , 

was the tribe thatwotdd have been named, and bureiy our own explanation of tho 
that tlw nraaing of the northern and southern phenomenon, which is too 2 ?emarkahle 

”“‘*0 be notice^ is the most natural. 
—* Gile^ is mine, Manasaoh is mine; Ephraim and, indeed, as it seems to us, the only 
also is the strength of my head; Judah is my rational explanation of it. 

^wgiver,’-it ^ u^ly l^Mihle that^^^ 392. We have next to consider whe- 
tnbes could ever have marched m company as ., ., t» i i ♦ i 

part of a triumphal prooesaion to th e Temple ther there are any xsalms, which iir(‘ 
BtJeruBBlem. apparently ito be ascribed to the same 

We must, moreover, go Mgher than the David’s life, and which do con- 

vision of the kingdom, to the time of Datm f • 4 .vi 
For under Solomon there was no such war tawi the name .Jehovah, employed freely 
and victory as the Psalm before us refers to. as the common flame for tiie Deity. 
Further,theepithetsappUedtoJudahandBen- , Here, then, we are met by the two 
iamin mv.27can be explained only from tho i_ 

relations which existed in the time of David., ^^cepted .c^es to which reference h^ 
The ment^n also of Egypt, aa representing been already made in (3o0) viz. Ps. 
the power of the heathen world, shows that xxxiv and Ps.cxlii. 

the Psalm was composed before the rise of the t>__ ■ ; . j « * 

great Asiatic monaSiies, especially the Assy. ^ ^93. Ps.xmv IS entitled ‘ A Psalm of 
tian [rather before their coming into oeoitact David, when he changed his behaviour 
with laael, for Semiramla reigned 1209 B.C., befoi'e Abimelech, who drove bitn away, 
160 years before David came to the throne]. 1 ,- dpnarted ' 

Israel, too, appears everywhere as a warlike aepartea. ADimeiecn new 

andvictoriouBnation,comp.e8peciallye.21-23; stands, no uOUut, lor Achish and this 
and an event such as that which, according to supposing the title to he cor- 

teen written in the 

could not nave taken place subsequent to the . i 

Captivity. twenty-seventh year of David s life, and 

The reasons which have been urged againS|| yet it contains Jehovah sixteen times, 
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and Elohim not once, —contrary to all 
our other experience. 

394. Up<» this I remark as follows: 

(i) As already observed, we cannot depend 
upon the Title in any case, unless it be sup¬ 
ported by the contents of the Psalm. 

(ii) HENGSTExnmio, who insists very 
strongly upon the general ‘correctness and 
originality of the Titles,’ (see his note on Ps. 
xxx.l,) comments, however, in this case as 
follows, ftote on P6.xxxiv.l:— 

‘It is not, however, to be imt^ned that 
David composed thePs^m, when immediately 
threatened by danger. In opposition to any 
such idea we have the quiet tone which jier- 
vades it; whereas all the Psalms, which were 
immediately called forth by a particular occa 
sion, are ct^acterieetl by a great deal more o1 
emotion. Besides which, we have the un¬ 
questionably predominant effort to draw con¬ 
solation and instruction for the Church from 
his own personal oxpoTi''nre. Finally, we have 
the uij-'haffUx'ul which never 

occurs in those Psalma, which consist of an 
expression of feelings immediately called forth 
by a particular object, but always in those, in 
which the prevailing design is to edify others. 

The fact is, that David, when on some oc¬ 
casion, in the subsequent part of his history, 
his mind became filled with lively emotions, 
arising from the recollections of his wonder¬ 
ful escape, in reference to which he even here 
says, ‘ I will praise Jehovah at all times. His 
praise shall be continually in my lips,’ made it 
the groundwork of a treasime of edification 
for the use of the godly in all a^^’ 

Hengstbnbebg has here admitted all 
that is necessary to confirm our view of 
t he case, vis, that this Psalm, if written 
by David at all, must have been written 
at a later period—it may be a much 
later period— of his life than the title 
would imply. 

395. But there seems no reason fo 
believe that this Psalm was written 
with any reference at all to David’s 
escape from Ahimelcch or Achish, 
There is nothing w’hatever in its con¬ 
tents to bear out such a supposition. 
As Hengstenueug says, so calm and 
artificial a Psalm could not possibly 
liave been written at a moment of ex¬ 
treme peril And David passed through 
so many dangers in tho course of his 
life, that it is very unlikely, to say the 
least of it, that he would be still refer¬ 
ring back in later days to this particular 
occasion, as one of special peril and de¬ 
liverance, even if the Title would allow 
of such an explanation of jts meaning, 
which, honestly interpreted, it certainly 
will not. t 

396. The Title being thus shown to 


be inaccurate, we can only form con¬ 
jectures as to the authorship of this 
Psalm, from its actual contents; and 
these give us no reason for ascribing it 
to David at all. It may well b© the 
thanksgiving of an^ pious writer of 
am/ age,—probably, however, of a man 
well advanced in years, since read, 
u.ll,— 

‘ Come ye children, hearken unto me, I will 
teach you the fear of Jehovah,'— ^ 
which would have hardly suited jBwvid 
at the age of twenty-seven, or.for many 
years after. And we actually have a 
Psaim composed by David, according to 
its Title, on this very occasion, Ps.lvi, 
and in a very different tone,—one of 
anguish and fear, quite suitable to it; 
and in this we have, as we might ex¬ 
pect, Elohim nim times, Jehovah once. 

397. Again Ps.cxlii is entitled ‘Mas- 
chil of David, a prayer when he was in 
the cave; ’ and it contains Jehovah 
three times, Elohim not once. 

On this I remark:— 

(i) Thero is nothing whatever in the con¬ 
tents of this Psalm, which helps to fix it to 
this occasion. 

(ii) We have here also a Psalm composed 
by David ‘ while in the cave,’ Ps.lvii, and 
this, as wc might expect, contains Elohim 
seven times, Jehovah not once. 

(iii) It is most unlikely that, cm the very 
same occasion, David should have written two 
Psalms, in one of which ho never uses the 
word Jehovah, while in tho other he never 
uses Elohim. 

(iv) As wo have good reason to suppose 
that in the earlier part of his reign he did 
write Psalms without Jehovah, P8.1x. and 
Ptf.lxviii, w’G conclude, until other evidence is 
producal to the contrary, that the title of 
Ps.lvii is most likely to be genuine, and that 
•f Ps.cxlii fictitious. 

398. And .so write.? Hengstenbebg, 
t})e great defender of the genuinencs.? 

•f t& Titles, iii.^.517- « 

That tlie situation indicated in the super¬ 
scription wius not the proper occasion of the 
Psalm, but that David here only applies w^t 
he then experienced for the edi^tion of 
Dthers. api)ears not simply from the eoeprossion 
MaKchil=s‘ an instruction,’ in the front of the 
superscription, out of which the following 
words, ‘ when he was in the cave,’ derive 
their more definite import, but still more 
from the fact, that tho Psalm stands in close 
xintact with the rest of the cycle of which it 
'orms a part. 

David sees in his desperate condition, ‘ when 
R was in the cave,’ a type of the future con- 
lition of his race and of the Church. His 
rave-reflections he sets l>cfore them as an in- 
stzuction. When it might come with them to 
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an extremity, (this is the posture ol aflieirs ‘Jehovah my Elohim.’ We here take 
contediupUted)-^d mast come, te it account only of those which show that 
cannot eo otherwise witn taie son toan witn , 

the father, they too must hare their Ba«l the wmters made choice of the name 
to withstand)—they should stifi not despair, which they would use for the Deity, 
tint pour out their complaint hefore the 


lord. 

399. In short, the very circumstance, 
that these two Psalms contain the name 
Jehovah so often, to the absolute exclu¬ 
sion of Elohim, is surely a clear indica¬ 
tion. that they cannot be ranked with 
t.hjWlms wliich we have been hitherto 
coOTidering, and which were written at 
an earlier period of David’s life. If 
written by David at all, of which there, 
is no sign whatever, they must, we may 
conclude, have been written towards 
the close of his life. 

400. For it cannot be said that the 
jicciiliarity, which we have noticed in 
certain earlier Psalms of David, arose 
from some idiosyncrasy of his own 
mind,—so that, while his predece.ssors 
and contemporaries and successors used 
freely the name Jehovafc, David him¬ 
self, fur some reason, refrained from 
using it as frequently as the name 
Elohim all his life long. At least, we 
shall find that certain Psalms, Appa¬ 
rently composed by him, according to 
their contents, as well as their titles, 
towards the end of his life, exhibit a 
phenomenon the exact reverse of that 
which we have already observed, and 
are decidedly Jchovistic, so that some¬ 
times the name Elohim does not even 
occur' at all in them. 

CHAPTEE XIV. 

THE EEMAININO EI-OHISTIC PSAI-MS. 

401. That the reader may have the 
whole case before him, we shall now 
give a table of the five hooks of Psalms, 
marking, as hpfore, with an asterisk 
those Psalms w^iieh are ascribed by 
their Titles td David. Wo use, also, 
as hefore, the letters E. for Elohim, 
God, J. for JV'hovah, LOED, and A. 
for Adonai, Lord: but we do not 
reckon any instances, where Elohim is 
evidently used for ‘ gods ’ or ‘ princes,’ 
or where it is used in cases in which 
Jehovah could not have been uscd,#s 
‘m}- Elohim,’ ‘thy Elohim,’ &c., or 
where both Jehorah and Elohim are 
u.sed together, ns ‘ Je’royah Elohim,’ 
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i 

•14 

8 

4 

0 

*35 

0 7 

1 

•15 

0 

2 

0 

•36 

2 2 


*1(5 

1 

4 

1 

*37 

0 15 


•17 

1 

3 

0 

•38 

0 2 

3 

•18 

4 15 

0 

*39 

0* 2 

1 

•39 

1 

7 

0 

•40 

0 8 

1 

•20 

0 

5 

0 

*41 

0 6 

0 

•21 

0 

4 

0 







BOOK 

II. 



P6. 

£. 

J. 

A. 

Ps. 

E. J. 

A. 

42 

9 

1 

0 

•58 

2 1 

0 

43 

5 

0 

0 

•59 

4 2 

1 

44 

4 

0 

1 

*60 

5 0 

0 

45 

3 

0 

0 

•61 

3 0 

0 

40 

5 

8 

0 

*62 

7 0 

1 

47 

7 

2 

0 

*63 

3 0 

0 

48 

5 

2 

() 

•64 

3 1 

0 

49 

2 

0 

0 

•65 

2 0 

0 

50 

1) 

1 

0 

06 

7 0 

1 

•51 

3 

0 

1 

67 

5 0 

0 

*52 

r» 

0 

0 

*68 27 3 

7 

•53 

7 

0 

0 

•69 

8 5 

1 

•54 

4 

1 

1 

•70 

3 2 

0 

•55 

0 

2 

1 

71 

0 .3 

2 

*50 

9 

1 

0 

72 

1 0 

0 

*57 

7 

0 

1 







BOOK 

III. 



Ps. 

£. 

J 

■ A. 

P*. 

E. J. 

A. 

73 

5 

1 

2 

82 

2 0 

0 

74 

5 

1 

0 

83 

3 2 

0 

75 

70 

2 

1 

0 




2 


0 

84 

3 5 

0 

77 

9 

1 

2 

85 

1 4 

0 

78 15 

2 

1 

•8({ 

3 4 

7 

79 

1 

1 

1 

87 

1 2 

0 

80 

3 

0 

0 

88 

0 4 

0 

81 

1 

1 

0 

89 

1 10 

2 




BOOK 

IV. 



Ps. 

R. 

.T. 

A. 

Ps. 

E. J. 

A. 

90 

1 

1 

1 

99 

1 8 

0 

91 

0 

2 

0 

100 

1 4 

0 

92 

0 

7 

0 

*101 

0 2 

0 

93 

0 

5 

0 

102 

0 8 

0 

94 

0 10 

0 

•103 

0 11 

0 

95 

1 

3 

0 

104 

1 9 

0 

96 

0 

11 

0 

. 105 

0 5 

0 

97 

0 

0 

1 

106 

2 9 

0 

98 

0 

e 

0 
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BOOK V. 


Pt. 

E. 

J. 

A. 

Pt. 

E. 

J. 

A. 

107 

1 

12 

0 

129 

0 

8 

0 

«108 

6 

1 

0 

180 

0 

5 

3 

•109 

0 

6 

1 

•131 

0 

2 

0 

•no 

0 

3 

1 

132 

0 

6 

0 

111 

0 

5 

0 

•133 

0 

1 

0 

112 

0 

3 

0 

184 

0 

5 

0 

113 

0 

7 

0 

185 

0 

19 

1 

114 

0 

0 

1 

136 

0 

1 

1 

115 

0 

13 

0 

137 

0 

2 

0 

lie 

0 

16 

0 

•138 

0 

6 

0 

117 

0 

3 

0 

*139 

3 

8 

0 

118 

1 

28 

0 

•140 

0 

7 

1 

119 

0 

24 

0 

•141 

0 

3 

0 

120 

0 

2 

0 

•142 

0 

8 

0 

121 

0 

5 

0 

•143 

0 

4 

0 

122 

0 

3 

0 

•144 

1 

4 

0 

123 

0 

1 

0 

•145 

0 

9 

0 

124 

0 

4 

0 

146 

0 

10 

0 

125 

0 

4 

0 • 

147 

0 

7 

1 

126 

0 

4 

0 

148 

0 

6 

0 

127 

0 

3 

0 

149 

1 

4 

0 

128 

0 

3 

0 

150 

1 

3 

0 


402^ We obtain the following results 
from the above Table:— 

(i) In Book I, almost all the Psalms 
of which are ascribed to David, the 
use of Jehovah is, in e.very instance, 
very much more common than that of 
Pllohim. The former occurs 265 times 
in the book; the latter 27 times: that 
is, Jehovah occurs nearly ten times to 
Elohim once. 

(ii) In Book II, in euerji instance, 
the reverse is the case; Elohim is very 


much more common than Jehovah. The 
former occurs, in the whole book, 178 
times, the latter, 30 times: that is, 
Elohim occurs «tx ■ times to Jehovah 
once. 

(iii) In the first eleven Psalms of 
Book III, which form together one 
small collection, being aS entitled 
Psalms of Asaph, the use of Elohim 
also preponderates over that ^ Je¬ 
hovah, but not so decisively.*i«Cho 
former occurs 48 times, the latter, 10 
times: that is, Elohim occurs,/ftr times 
to Jehovah once. 

In the remaining Psalms of Book III 
the reverse is the case: Jehovah occurs 
29 times, Elohim 9 times: that is, 
Jehovah occurs tiree times to Elohim 
once. 

(iv) In Book IV the use of Jehovah 
preponderates decidedly in even/ in¬ 
stance. It occurs altogether 103 times, 
Elohim 7 times: that is, Jehovah oc¬ 
curs more thtvu fifteen times to Elohim 
once. 

(v) In Book V the same is the case, 
but much more remarkably, except in 
one instance, PsiOviii. Omitting this 
Psalm, Jehovah occurs 262 times, 
Elohim 8 tim<‘s: that is, Jehovah oc¬ 
curs thirty-three times to Eloltim once. 


403. We may collect the above briefly into one view, as follows:— 
Book I . . contains . . Jehovah ten times to . Elohim once 


Book II 




Book IV 
Book V 


1 Other Baalms 


Elohim six 
Elohim^ye . . 

Jehovah three . 
Jehovah fifteen 
Jehovah thirty-three 


Jehovah once. 
Jehovah once. 
Elohim once. 
Elohim once. 
Elohim once. 


It is plain that the above results can¬ 
not be accidental. 

404. We have already seen that of 
the Psalms of Book II, all of which 
are so decidedly Elohistit, eighteen are 
ascribed to David, of which three, at 
least, were veiy probably written by 
him, or for him, and all may have been 
written by him, for anything that ap¬ 
pears to the contrary. The throe in 
question appear to have been composed 
in the middle part of his life; and 
others are assigned by their Titles,— 
•perhaps with insason,—te a yet earlier 
time. It is possible also that all the 
Psalms of Book II may belong to the 
age of David. Let us now consider 
the eleven Elohistic Psalms of Asaph 
in Book III. 


405. Wo have already examined one 
‘Psalm of Asaph,’ Ps.l, and shown 
that it may, vefy probably, bo referred 
to the age of David. But expositors 
usually assume that many Psalms of 
this ‘Asaph’ collectipn in Book III 
were manifestly written during or after 
the Babylonish Capti'rtt^. ThVis, says 
the note in Bagstcr's Bible, Ps.lxxiv 
is ‘ evidently a -lameirtation over the 
Temple destroyed by Nebuchadnezzar,’ 
and Ps.lxxvii is ‘ allowed by the bert 
judges to have been written during the 
Babylonian Captivity; ’ and Ps.lxxix is 
‘, supposed, with muleh probability, to 
have been written on &e destruction 
of the City and Temple of Jerusalem 
by Nebuchadnezzar,’ andPs.lxxx is ‘ge¬ 
nerally supposed to have been written 
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Noting the Babylonian Captivity/ and 
as to pB.Ixxxi, ‘the xnofirt; probable 
opinion is that it ifos s\mg at the dedi¬ 
cation of the Second Temple.’ 

406. We may demur, however, to 
the above conclusions with respect to 
some of the above Psalms. 

P 8 . 1 xxiv was probably mitten after the 
destruction of Jerusalem, to Which event the 
expressions in v,8-7 tesni very plainly to 
refer—' The memy haft done wicfeedly in the 
Sanctuary,’—* They have cast Are ITiy 
Sanctuary; they have defiled the dse^ng* 
place of Thy Name to the ground.' . That 
these words cannot be referred to the destorac- 
tion of the Tabernacle at Shiloh appears from 
e.2, ‘this Mount 2!ion^ wh^ln Thou 
dwelt.’ 

So, too, P8.1xxix must have been written 
after the destruction of Jertii^em, as t^^pears 
by the language of v.1-3, ‘ 0 feed, the heathen 
are come into Thine inh^itance; Thy holy 
Temple have fhey defiled; they have laid Jem- 
4alem on heaps. The desad todies of Thy iser- 
vants have they given to be meat unto the 
fowls of the heaven, the fleah of Thy saints 
unto the beasts of the earth. Tlmir blood have 
they shed like water round about Jerusalem ; 
and there was none to bury them.’ These 
words are quoted in lMacc.vii.l7. 

On the other hand, Palxxv contapis no dis¬ 
tinct signs of time, but may possibly have 
been bitten by TiSkvid before he came to the 
th^ne, as some expressions seem to imply, e.<j. 
V. 2 , ‘ When 1 shall receive the Congregation, 
I shall judge uprightly,’ v.lO, ‘ All the horns 
of the wicked ^so will I cut off.’ 

P8.1xxvi may also have been written by Da¬ 
vid. The phrases in u.l, ‘ His name is great 
in /erael,’ and ‘ 0 God of Jacob,' seem to 
Imply a time when the people was undivided; 
while the language inv.l, 'IwJuctfth is God 
known,’ and in tJ.2, ‘ In Salem also is His Ta¬ 
bernacle, and His dwelling-place in Zion,' show 
that it. could not have been written b^ore the 
time (if David. Lastly, the martial tone of 
.V.3,5,6,12, restricts it to his days, rather than 
Solomon’s. 

'407. As some of tho atove arc pri¬ 
vate Psalms, written, M; would seem, 
by some royal personage, and written 
certainly at a very diflerent age from 
others of this collection, which refer to 
the Captivity,, iji would rather appear 
that this set is called ‘ The Psalms of 
Asaph,’ because the collection belonged 
to the- Asaph family, though some of 
them, may have been written by their 
ancestor ASaph, who lived in the days 
©f Dayid. We find here, however, in 
this Asaph collection, some usry fata 
Psalms, in, which the same phenomenon 
occurs as in those Psalms of David 
which we have just ^een considering, 
— viz., a preponderance of the name 


Elohim, though not in the same de¬ 
gree. 

408. This Mcords also -with the fact 
that, in the W)k of Ezra we have 
Elohim 97 times, Jehovah 37 times, 
and in that of Nchemiah, Elohim 74 
times, Jehov^ 17 times,—contrary to 
all the data of the other historical 
hpoks. It would almost seem as if, 

I alfter their long sojourn'as captives in 
a strange land, when Israel no longer 
existed as a nation, they had begun to 
discontinue the use of the national 
Name for the Di^ne Being. However 
this may be, we find the later Prophets 
using the word freojy again,—Haggai 
(J.35,E.3), Zechariah(J.132,E.12), Ma- 
lachi (J.47,E.8). At a still later date, 
superstitious scruples prevailed so far, 
as to prevent the name Jehovti from 
being used at all. It is not found in 
thfe whole book of Ecclesiastes, and 
only in one chapter of Daniel, chap.ix. 

409. There are some critics who as¬ 
sign many of the Psalms to the age of 
the Maccabees. But, at present, we see 
no sufficient reason for. believing that 
any of these Psalms of Asaph, or any 
others in the whole book of Psalms, 
are later than the time of Nehemiah, 
who probably first edited them in their 
present form, in accordance with the 
statement in 2Macc.ii.l3, that he,— 

‘ Foundiuj! a library, gathered together the 
acts of the Kings, and of tlie Prophets, and of 
David, Ac.' 

410. It is remarkable that not one of 
the Psalms is ascribed to one of the 
great Prophets, as Samuel, Isaiah, or 
Jeremiah, the latter of whom must 
surely have -Hjritten many in his time, 
which are very probably preserved in 
the eollectioa) though not assigned to 
him by name. Thus, Ps.xxxi may be 
one of Jeremiah’s, as appears from the 
following resemblances:— 

(i) 11.13, Magor mi«aW6 = ‘fear on every 
Bide,’ as in Jer.vi.2.5, xx.3,4,10, xlvi.6, xlix. 
29, L8m.ii.22,—noirAere else in the J3Me ; 

(ii) 0.13, ‘I have heard the slander of 
many: fear is on every side,’ as in Jer.xz,! 0; 

(in) v.1,17,I shall not be ashamed,’ as in 
Jer.xvii.l8; 

(Iv) e.2, ‘ Bow down the ear,’ as in Jcr. 
vii.24,26,xl.8,xvli.23,xxv.4, lxxiv.14, xxxv.15, 
xliv.5; 

(v) e.5, ' Jehovah, God of Truth,* as in 
Jer.x.lO, nmehere else in the Bible ; 

(Vi) v.io, ‘ Grief,’ the same Heb. word as 
in Jer.viii.l8,xx.l8, xxxi,13ptlv.3; 
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(vii) * Sighing,’ the same Heb. word 
< 1 $ in Jer.ziT.3, Lasi.1.22 ; 

(viii) ‘ My stren^h faileth me,’ as in 
Lam.i.l4; , 

<iz) e.l2, * Like a broken yeesel,’ oji in Jer. 
xxii.284i>34; 

(x) «.22, ‘ Si^plications,* the same Heb. 
word a$ in Jer.iilSl, xzxi.d. 

CHAPTEi^ XV. 

THE JEHOVISTIC PSALMS CONSIDBEEB. 

411. Wb have seen that ali the 
Psalms in Book II, together with the 
eleven Psalms of Asi^ in Book III, 
are decidedly Elohistic. All the re¬ 
maining Psalms appear to he Jehovistic 
with one single exception, Pa.cviii 
(E.6,J.l). But this is evidently com¬ 
pounded of parts of llie two Elohistic 
Psalms, Ivii and lx, with one or two 
slight variations, the most noticeable 
being ' that Adonai, in Ps.lvii.9, is 
changed to Jehovah in Ps.cvm.3, that 
is, in the later edition, since, of course, 
the two complete Psalms existed be; 
fore—probably lon^ before—the com¬ 
posite Psalm was constructed. 

412. Of the Jehovistic Psalms, ^jfy- 
five fire ascribed to David; and it will 
be found, on reference to the Table in 
(401), that in these the name Jehovah 
occurs tan times to Elohim once^ while 
in thirty-eight of them Elohim does 
not occur at all, as the distinctive 
Name, employed by choice for the Deity. 

Now, as already observed, it is in¬ 
credible, according to the ordinary laws 
of the human mind, that David should, 
in the very same lyart of his lif(\ have 
written a number of Psalms with 
Eloliim occurring on the average six 
times to Jehovah once, in several of 
which Jehovah does not occur at all, 
and another number of Psalms, in 
which Jehovah occurs on the average 
ten times to Elohim once, and in very 
many of which Elohim does not occur 
at ali. Allowing that in either set 
there may be many Psalms, which have 
been incorrectly ascribed to David, the 
argument holds good with regard to 
the remainder. As some Elohistic 
Psalms at ^11 events—Ps.lxandPs.lxviii 
—were very probably written by David 
in tlie earlier and middle parts of his life, 
we may reiisonably conclude that, if any 
of these Jehovistic Psalms really belong 


to him, they can only biTe been writ¬ 
ten in the last part of his life, when, ac¬ 
cording to our view, the name Jehovaii 
had become more femiHar to himself, 
and better known to the people. 

413. According^v» as far as wo can 
depend upon the supported by 

the considera^tt of the contents, we 
|.find this to be the jjasw. The following 
i/otejf Psalms are aftcribed W Titles 
to the‘^<i^^er part of Davias life. 

(i) PB.iii (J.e,E.l) wh<m Bavid ' fled from 
Abfialom,’ in tlie sixty^tMrd year of bis Ufe. 
HENGsrsNUKiiG, however, agrees with Lu- 
THEiiin'Ccnsld^ng, that, from the artifloial 
construction of this FRalm,it most Imve been 
written at oven a later date than the event to 
which it is supposed to refer. It speaks in 
V.4 of ‘ Jehov^'s holy hill,’ which points 
either to tho 'fabemacle or the Temple on 
Mount Zion, and, therefore, does not fix the 
Psalm to David’s time. 

(ii) Pa.vii (J..%B.4), ‘ concerning tho words 
of Cush the Benjamite,’ whom LtJTHBB and 
others Identify with Shlmei, the son of (lera, 
tho Benjamitc, who insult^ David on tho 
same occasiou, 2S.xvi.7,8, and whom David 
charged his son Solomon ’ not to hold guilt- 
loss,’ but to ‘ bring down his hoar hair to the 
grave with blood,’ lIC.ii.8,9. Hengstbnbsrg, 
while he agrees with Lc’I’HBB, and with most 
Jewish expositors, in regarding tho word 
Cush as being not a proper name, but an epi¬ 
thet, * Bthiopian,' used metaphorically of a 
‘ man of a black heart,’ understands it, how¬ 
ever, of some unknown calumniator of David 
in the time of ^ul. There is nothing in the 
Psidm itself to decide the question. 

(iU) P8.xviii (J,15,S,4), when ‘David waa 
delivered from his enemies and from the 
hand of Saul.’ 

The last words of this title might seem to 
point to an earlier period, when he had bnly 
been recently delivered from Saul’s hand. 

I copy, however, on this point the f<^owing 
note of ilENtJHTENBERO:— 

‘ We sire told in the superscription that 
David sang this Psalm, after that JehoVah 
had delivered him from all his eaemies. The 
Psalm is thus designated, not as having arisen 
from some special occasion, but as a geuesal 
song of praise, for all tho gracre and the assis¬ 
tance, which he had received from God all liis 
life long, 08 a collection of the thank^vidgs 
which David liad uttered from time to time 
on particular occasions,—a ^eat Hallelujah, 
with which he retired from ^e theatro‘of life. 
Ill 28.xxii tliis Pfialm is ’expressly connected 
with tho end of David’s life, immediately be¬ 
fore his ‘ last words,’ which arrpresently 
given in chap.xxiii. With'iihis design the 
matter of the Psalm entirely agrees. In it 
the Psalmist thanks God, not for any single, 
deliverance, but having throughout bwore hia 
eyes a great whole of ^fciouS administra¬ 
tions, an entire life rich with experience of 
the loving-kindness of God.’ 

Thus this Psalm also^ written by Davi4 
at all, was written ai the close of his life. 

(iv) Ps.xxx {SS^SM) was composed, 

% 2 
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Moordlng to the Title,‘for the dedication ot; examined carefully in detail all the 
tteHonee of Da^d.’ Thia Title n^ ; p o£ pook, I,III,IV,V, whether 
aeem to noint to the time, when David erected -it.. t\ -j i i.* l 

the TabOTaclc on Mount Zion, and brought ascribed to David or not, which ex- 
np the Ark to Jerusalem, in the fortieth year 
of his life. But on this point again Blekq- 


btembeho observes: 

■ The House, clearly, ie the House of God, 
the Temple. And tjie'Title indicates that this 
Psalm was snng at theJedlcation by David of 
the site of the future TemiAe, as recorded in 
2S.xxiv and 10]>.xxi.’ 

He then sup^rts hte statement oy reference 
to the contents of theTsalm, which, certainly 
do not at all correspond with the circum¬ 
stances under which David's Tabernacle was 
consecrated, but agree with the history in 
the above two passages. And he quotes with 
reference to the site in question, lCh.xxil.l,— 
‘ i^en David said, This is the House of Jehovah 
JSlohim, and this is the Altar for the burnt- 
offeringfor Israel.' Thus,according to Heno- 
STKNBERQ, this Psalm also was written in the 
sixty-eighth year of David’s life. 

414. The above are all the Jehovistic 
Psalms, ascribed to David, whose Titles 
mark the time of their composition, 
except Ps.cilii, the title of which we 
have shown to be erroneous (397). As 
before observed, it cannot be regarded 
as by any means certain that the above 


Mbit in their contents any indications 
of the times at which they were com¬ 
posed. The result of our examination 
is that there is not a single Jehovistic 
Psalm, which there is any reasonable 
ground for assighing t(j the earlier part 
of David’s life. There is no evidence 
—such as that which seems to mark 
Ps.lx and P8.1xviii as really David’s— 
which enables us to say with any ap¬ 
proach to certainty, that any decidedly 
Jehovistic Psalm was written by David 
at all. 

417. But, even admitting many Jeho¬ 
vistic Psalms to be David’s on the very 
uncertain warrant of their Titles only, 
yet all of these may be assigned, and 
some of them must be assigned, to the 
later part of his reign, at the time of 
the rebellion of Absalom, in the sixty- 
third year of his life, or at a time still 
later. On the other hand, we have had 
before us strong, and, as it seems to us. 


Titles are correct, or that all or any of conclusive, evidence, that in the earlier 
the hbovo Psalms are really David’s, and middle parts of his life he wrote 


It is possible that some of them are. 
Still some doubt, as to any of the Jeho¬ 
vistic Psalms being David’s, is caused 
by the fact, that the ‘ last words ’ of 
David, as given in 2.S.xxiii.l-7, which 
hove all the appearance of being genuine 
and which, in tone and character, are 
very like those Elohistic Psalms, which 
we know to be his, are also Elohistic, 
containing Elohimtimes and Je¬ 
hovah once. 


certainly Some Psalms—and if so, then, 
perhaps, many —^whieh are decidedly 
Elohistic. 

418. Hence, whether such Jehovistic 
Psalms were composed by David or not, 
it is certain that, if David wrote those 
earlier Psalms, e.g. Ps.bcviii (E.27,J.3, 
A.7), he could not have had such an 
idea of the sacredness of the Name Je¬ 
hovah, and of the paramount privilege 
and duty of using it in obedience to 


416. But^as far as these Titles are of the Divine command, asthePentateucli, 
any value, as far as their statements upon the traditionary view of its Ms 


are confirmed by any internal evidences 
from their contents, they help us to 
maintain the ground already taken. 
They show that all the Psalms in 
question, and, therefore, we may justly 
infer, in the absence of plain proof to 
the contrary, any other decidedly Jeho¬ 
vistic Psalms, which may really belong 
to David, whether ascribed to him or 
not, were written, not in the earlier or 
middle part of his life, when his com¬ 
positions, as we have seen, were de¬ 
cidedly Elohistic, but towards the 
close of it. 

416, In the larger edition, we have 


torical character, would lead us to ex¬ 
pect,—at all events, ,in the case of a 
man so pious and well-trained as David, 
and one who had been from his youth 
up in closest intimacy with the Prophet 
Samuel. It seems absolutely impos¬ 
sible that, while almost all other per¬ 
sons, as the history teaches,—Eli, IS. 
ii.24,26, and Samuel, l.S.xii, and Jona¬ 
than, iS.xx. 12-23—more common per¬ 
sons also, as Naomi and Ruth, R.i, Boaz 
and his reapers, E.ii.4, Hannah, IS. 
ii.1-10, Abigail, lS.xxv.26-31,—nay, 
even the heathen Philistines, lS.vi.2,8, 
xxix.6,—^were using freely the sacred 
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Nansf of Jehoxah, yet David himself 
used it so sparingly that in several of 
his Psalms it appears not at all. 

419. It is true, the history/ puts the 
name in David’s mouth much more 
frequently than Elohim, lS.xxiv.6,10, 
12,15(J.8,E.O), xxvi.9-24(J.15,E.O)— 
that is to say, the history represents 
David as using constantly the name 
Jehovah, and sArcely the name Elohim 
at all, at the veri/ time when he was 
hiding in the wilderness, and writing, 
apparently. Psalm after Psalm, in which 
Elohim occurs continually, and Jehovah 
scarcely at all. Nay, the history makes 
the Philistine king Achish swear 
familiarly by Jehovah, IS.xxix.G, 
‘ Surely, as Jehovah liveth, thou 
liast been upright.’ 

420. But this can only be regarded 
as one sign, among others, that the 
liistory in the Books of Samuel was 
composed at a later date, when the 
name Jehovah was undoubtedly in 
common use, and was, therefore, put 
by the writer in the month of every 
one. David’s own Psalms are, surely, 
the best possible proof of the actual 
state of things at the time when he 
lived. And the simple fact that David 
wrote one such Psalm as Ps.lx or 
Ps.lxviii, in the earlier part of his life, 
would be enough to e.stabli6h the point 
now in question, provided that no 
Psalm could be produced of opposite 
character—that is, no decidedly Jeho- 
visiic Psalm—which contains strong 
internal evidence of having been written 
by David in tlie same part of his life. 
I have looked for such a Psalm in vain. 

421. And let it be observed once 
more that the argument would hold 
good with respect to any of the Psalms 
in Book II, which bear distinct signs 
of an early date, even if they had not 
been written by David. There are 
those Psalms; and they are, as it ap¬ 
pears to me, undeniably early Psalms, 
—that is to say, such a Psalm as Ps.lx 
must, as I conclude from its internal 
character, have been wiitten in David’s 
time. For this was the only time that 
can be thought of, in the history of 
the Hebrew monarchy, when it could 
be said that Gilead and Manasseh, 
Ephraim and Judah, were all under 


one' sway, except the time of Solomon; 
and the references to Moah, Edom, and 
Philistia, in v.8, as well as the whole 
tone of the Psalm, do not agree with 
the age of Solomon, hut da with the 
age of David. , ' 

422. This Psahp^ithei, ufr. Ps.lx, and 
the others of a sifftOHr kind, must, it 
would seem, have hMn written by some 
pious person or persons «tf those days, 
whether David or mt And all those, 
who maintain the traditionary view, 
will, I imagine, heartily agree in this. 
But then the writer, or writers, of these 
Psalms, it is plain, could not have been 
in the habit, at that time, of using 
familiarly the name Jehovah. It could 
not, therefore, have been commonly 
employed in the devotions of pious 
men in those days. And, if so, it 
could not have been freely in use ie- 

^ fore those days; and, above all, it could 
not have been known and recognised by 
these pious men, as the Name which 
Almighty God Himself had revealed to 
Moses, and had specially sanctioned as 
the Name, by which He would 4)e 
hereafter known in Israel, saying,— 
‘This is My Name for ever, and this is My 
memorial unto all generations.' E.lii.lii. 

CHAPTEE XVI. 

THB JEKOnSTIC NAMES IN THE BOOK 
OP JPDOES. 

423. The inference from the above 
seems to be plain, in complete accord¬ 
ance with our previous supposition, viz. 
that the word, Jehovah, had been but 
newly formed, or, at least, newly 
adopted and introduced, by some, great, 
wise, and patriotic master-mind—very 
probably Samuel’s —at the time when 
David came to the throne, with the 
special purpose, probably, of conso¬ 
lidating and maintaining the civil 
and religious unity of tte Hebrew 
tribes, under the new experiment of 
the kingdom. As the facts, which we 
have been here considering, so far from 
being in any way at variance with the 
conclusion, to which we had already 
come on other clear grounds, as to the 
unhistorical character of the Mosaic 
narrative, are, on the contrary, quite 
in accordance with it, we cannot, as 
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befon mid, thst the Kthne 

Jehovah reidly originated in the way 
deacrib|d in E.iii and E.vi. ‘ 7et, we 
lepea^^ have been introduced at 
Bcmiejp8rio4«r*i^er of the history of 
the Hebrew tribes, i^the .,^W8rd Un- 
knlnnlcolu must have wnne pito use in 
some intelligible and natural manner, 
if we only l5ew the Atory of it,*morng 
the Zulus, or as 1^ word nlhi) is now 
being intr^ao^:i|iraO|IK ItWBi. 

424. And to be con¬ 
firmed, when 'if6 the names 

mentioned in the Ufl^cal books, 
which fdlom lie Feniateueh. We 
have already seen ('SSg) that not only 
the Elohist, but even the Jehovist 
has abstained from introducing names 
compounded with Jehovah in the 
course of the Mosaic story. They 
occur only in Meo cases, Joshua and 
Jocbebed. Moses himself is described, 
as making the change of Hoshea to 
Jehoshua in a very marked manner, 
N.xii.l6; and. Joohehed, as we have 
seen some reason to believe (802), is, 
mOst probaUy, a later interpolation. 

42& The stories in the Book of 
Judges are, apparently, founded upon 
some real trtAilionB; sad, though in 
some places they are evidently ex¬ 
aggerated, and in others they have 
assumed a legendary form, and the 
chronology, throughout, is the despair 
of the ‘reconciling’ school of theo¬ 
logians, yet the heroes, whose exploits 
are there described, seem to have been 
real characters, and their names, in 
most cases, may be supposed to he 
genuine. In this book, we have 
Othniei, ilS, and Penuei, viii.8, (the 
name of a place), and in Bi.2 we 
have £!imelsoh; but among all the nu¬ 
merous Judges and their fathers we 
find no other names con^oundad with 
Elohim. 

426. There are, however, four names 
in the hook of Judges, which -may be 
Bimposed to he compounded with 
Jehovah, via. Jbash, vi.Il, tie father, 
and •Totbam, ix.fi, &e soni of Gideon, 
Micah, xvii.1, and Jenathan, xvm.30. 

*mus Hicah is by some considered to be an 
abridged form of Hiosi^ ‘ Who is like Je¬ 
hovah ?' while by oihera it is distinguished 
'from the latter name, and explained to mean, 
‘poor,’ cr* smitten,* or‘Who is here?'’ 


yUs last is the explanation of the name in 
Bishop PxKKiat’B Bible, where also the mean¬ 
ing of Jotbam is said to be ‘ perfect,* bat that 
of Joash ‘fire of Jehovah.* Any Hebrew 
scholar, however, ’will know that the name 
‘ Joash ’ may be formed preoiaely In the same 
way as ‘ Jotham,* or as ‘ Joseph,* without any 
reference to the name Jehovidi. 

427. Senee it must be considered 
doubtful, whether the first three of the 
above four names are really com¬ 
pounded with JehovA at all,—so 
doubtful, that no stress can be laid 
upon them in argument s^inst such 
positive facts as have been already 
produced. But the fourth, Jonathan = 
‘Jehovah gives,’ does certainly contain 
the name Jehovah; and we must ex¬ 
amine how far OUT theory is affected 
by this fact. 

428. If we could he Tessonsbly cer- 
taia that this was a bond fide historical 
name, and that a man, called Jonathan, 
was actually ‘ Priest to the tribe of 
Dan,’ Ju.xviii.30, before the time of 
Samuel, it would follow, of course, that 
the name Jehovah was not first intro¬ 
duced by Samuel. But then we are 
met by the faet that this is the only 
narme in the whole history of the 
Judges, with respect to which it can be 
confidently maintained that it is com¬ 
pounded with Jehovah. If we joined 
with it the three doubtful names above 
discussed, we should still be confronted 
with the fact that, among the multitude 
of names of persons and places, in Num¬ 
bers, Joshua, Judges, Kuth, many of 
them compounded with the Divine 
Name, we find no trace of other names of 
this kind, save Joshua and Jocbebed; 
whereas, aoc^ing to the Jehovist, the 
name Jehovah had been used freely 
fr»m the first, and, according to another 
part of the story, even if it first came 
into use at the time (rf the Exodus, 
yet Moses, feimself had already set the 
example of compounding names with it, 
by (hanging Hoshea to Joshua. Let 
us, therefore, consider somewhat more 
closely this case of ‘ Jonathan.’ 

429. Now, first, it must be observed 
that this name does not occur in the 
‘Book of Judges,’ properly so called, 
hut only in one of the two episodic 
narratives, which are attached to the 
end of it, xvii-xxi,—appendices, as it 
were, to the Book itself, and very pos- 
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sibly, therefore, not 'written by the 
same hand as that ■which composed the 
main portion of the principal story. 
At all events, we have, in these two 
episodes, distinct marks of the time at 
which they were written, a time later, 
at all events, than the days of Saul’s 
entering on the kingdom. This is im¬ 
plied by the expression in xvii.6,— 

* In tnose days -was no king in Israel; 

but every man did mat which was right in his 
own eyes,’— ^ 

which is repeated inxviii.1, iix.l,xxL25; 
and more especially by the statement in 
xviii.30,31, that,— 

* Jonathan, the son of Gershom, the son of 
Manasseh, he and his son were priests to the 
tribe of Dan, until the deey cf tbs CapHeity of 
Oii land. And they set op atiosh’e graven 
image, which he made, all the time that 
the House of Go4 was in ShUoh.’ 

430. The‘Captivi^’here mentioned 
is supposed by some to refer to the time 
when the Ark ■was taken captive in 
Eli’s days, after which calamity the 
House of God ceased to be any longer 
at Shiloh. Even according to this ■view, 
this story must have been written after, 
and the language seems to imply, some 
time after, that event, and in days when 
there was a king ruling in Israel, and 
comparative order under his govern¬ 
ment. In other words, it may have 
been written in the latter days of 
Samuel, and, in that case, it would 
probably be one of the productions of 
his historical school; but it was cer¬ 
tainly not composed at an earlier age. 

431. If, then, we adopt the above 
supposition as to the daie of the com¬ 
position of this narrative, the name 
Jehovah had, according .to our ■view, 
long been published, and had been, in 
fact, already introduced into the names 
of Samuel’s own two sons, Joel and 
Abi;aA, as well as in some other names, 
as fCaiah, Zemiak, &c., of which we 
shall speak presently. It is quite 
possible, then, in accordance with our 
view, that a writer of this age might 
have introdticed such a name as the 
above, compounded ■with Jehovah, sup¬ 
posing that it is not a bond fide his¬ 
torical name, the name of a person 
who actually lived in an earlier age 
than that of Samuel. 

432. But is this account of ‘ Jona¬ 


than to be relied on as' historically 
true ? We have hitherto taken it for 
granted that the above interpretation 
of the words ‘ captivi^ ai the llM,' is, 
perhaps the true oi»ji» fist *<216 ex¬ 
pression is a strange mfe folm used of 
the ‘ capture of as idiere is no 

indication that the land was taken 
captive at that tiree. I lf ^n the cen¬ 
tral part about Shiloh was overrun for 
a time by the 'armies, it 

seems very ■nuQB^r .%l| the in'vasion 
should have h|aa^4d^’l|he extreme 
northern comer, or that even, if it did, 
it should have ‘liad any effect in stop¬ 
ping the idolatries of the tribe of 
Dan. • 

433. Hence it seems much more na¬ 
tural to interpret the words in their 
plain and obvious meaning with refer¬ 
ence to the ‘ Captivity of the land ’ of 
Israel in the time of Pekah, 2K.iv.29, 
when Tiglath-Pileser, king of Assyria, 
took captive ‘ all Gilead and Galilee, 
and all the land of Naphtali,’ (the dis¬ 
trict in which the town of Dan was 
situated, and that part of the tribe of 
Dan with which we are here con¬ 
cerned,)’ more than three centuries and 
a half after the capture of the Ark and 
the death of Eli. And so say several 
eminent critics, who, however, refer 
the expression rather to a stiU later 
date, that of the Captivity of the Ton 
Tribes by Shalmaneser. In either case 
it would follow that this statement in 
Ju.xviii.30 is a very much later interpo¬ 
lation in the original stoiy. 

434. And that v.SO is an interpo¬ 
lation seems to be indicated by the 
manner in which it is introduced. • The 
original ■writer would hardly have re¬ 
peated himself in this way in two con¬ 
secutive verses,— 

‘ and the children of Dan set up for themselves 
the graven image,’ e.80, 

‘ and they set up for themselves the graven 
image, which Micah had made,’ v.31. 

It will be observed also that in ■e.30 
the Levite, whom the Danites had en- 
aged as priest; and of whom the story 
as been speaking all along, suddenly 
disappears, and -without any word 
of ‘ explanation, Jonathan, the son of 
Gershom, the son of Manasseh, (or of 
Moses, as in the margin,) abruptly 
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takes his-place. It may be said that 
this JonathAn. il he really was, as the 
margin has it> a descendimt of Moses, 
moat haye been a Lerite, and may 
luiTe ham the levite of the story in 
Ja-xvii^ni. Buli if so, it is very 
strange thj* he should. pever hare 
namedbfibefore, biit* hare been 
merely introduced a8-^,i ;' 

‘ Ayoung'-man out« BetWehem-Judah, of 
thflfaniilyof Judah, whp-^ a Levite,’ xvli.?. 

4.35. It #ould seW’then that some 
later writer, living after the ‘Captivity’ 
of the kingdom of Israel, meant to 
convey some infnjwiation as to the 
family of priests, wrao had long con¬ 
ducted the idolatrous worship of the 
tribe of Dan, from tiine immemorial 
down to the period of the Captivity., It 
can hardly bo believed, however, that 
from the time of the Judges, down “to 
that of the Captivity, for four centuries 
at least, one family of priests continued 
to officiate at Dan, or that the genea¬ 
logy of those idolatrous priests could 
be traced up with certainty to so dis¬ 
tant a parentage, far back into the 
rude times of the Judges, by one who 
■wrote nearly a century after the ex¬ 
tinction of their office. 

436. It is quite possible, however,, 
that in some later age, as c.y. in the 
time of Jeroboam,—who ‘made two 
calves of gold,’ and ‘ set the one in 
Bethel, and the other put he in Dan,’ 
lKxii.28,29, and who, therefore, evi¬ 
dently reniodeUed, at all events, the 
idolatrous worship at Dan,—such a 
priest as Jonathan may reiilly have 
been stationed at Dan, and his family 
may.have retained the priesthood till 
the last The interpolator may have 
been aware of the fact that they traced 
back their office to such a distant 
time, 280 years before the ‘ Captivity 
of the land ’; and he may have in¬ 
serted this verse as a record of the 
circumstance, connecting this latter 
priesthood with the stoiy of the first 
establishment of idolatrous worship 
at Dan. In the age of Jeroboam, of 
course, there is no reason why the 
name of the priest at Dan should not 
have been Jonathan. 

437. Theor^'noi-writer seems to have 
meant to say in v.31 that the Danites 


continued idolaters all along, neglecting 
the worship of the central sanctuary, 
while other Israelites frequented the 
‘ House of God in Shiloh.’ He does 
not say that the children of Dan ceased 
to be idolaters, when that ‘ House of 
God’ was dfetroyed. Nor, in fact, is 
there any reason to suppose that they 
did abandon their idolatrous practices, 
or that they were at all likely to have 
been affected by that event, as they 
lived far away from this central sanc¬ 
tuary, and seem to have had no con¬ 
nection whatever with it. 

438. Upon the whole, then, we con¬ 
clude that there is no single instance 
in the authentic history, from the time 
of Moses downwards to that of .Samuel, 
which can be appealed to, as distinctly 
showing that the name Jehovah was 
used in the formation of proper names 
in those days,—except, as before, the 
cases of Joshua and Jochebod. And 
yet, according to the Jehovist, the one 
name was, from the very first, as com¬ 
monly in use as the other; and, ac¬ 
cording to the Chronicler, names cora- 
pomided with Jehovah, were common 
from the age of Jacob do-wnwards, and 
were even given to converts from 
heathenism, as in the case of Bithi/aA 
the dau^ter of Pharaoh, lCh.iv.l8. 

439. Even if Samuel, or the Elohist, 
whoever he may have been, did not him¬ 
self introduce this Name, yet there must 
have been some reason for the earnest¬ 
ness with which he evidently seeks to 
commend it to his people by means of 
the solemn story of its introduction in 
E.vi. It maff have been already in use, 
—introduced, perhaps, first in the time 
of Moses,—but not very commonly em¬ 
ployed, as the entire absence, or, in any 
case, the extreme paucity, of names com¬ 
pounded ^th it undoubtedly proves ; 
and the Hohist may have done his 
best in this way to make it house¬ 
hold word in Israel. My own con¬ 
viction, however, from the accumulated 
evidence of various kinds before us, is 
that Samckl was the first to introduce 
the Name, perhaps from some Egyptian 
or, more probably, Phoenician source. 

440. In .Tu.v, however, which con¬ 
tains the Song of Deborah, we have 
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some phenomena which require ut- 
tentire consideration. 

* Jehovah, when Thou wentest out of Seir, 

When Thou marchedst out of the field of 
Edom, 

The earth trembled,and the heavens dropped, 

The olouds also dropped water: 

The mountalnsmelted from before Jehovah, 

That Sinai from before Jehovah, the God of 
Israel.’ r.4,6. 

441. Here we have a plain reference 
tothesfon/, at all events, of the Exodus 
and the giving of the Law under Sinai, 
if not to the actual record of that story, 
which is now in our hands. And in 
this passage, as well as throughout 
the song, the word Jehovah is familiarly 
used. It is important, therefore, to 
determine, if wo ein, in what age this 
Song was really written. It professes, 
of course, to be the Song actually 
uttered by ‘ Deborah and Barak; ’ 
though the very fact, that the two are 
joined together in singing it, rather 
militates against the notion of its 
genuineness, and seems to indicate, at 
all events, that it is an artistic com¬ 
position, and not the unpremeditated 
effusion of the moment of triumph. 

442. And, certainly, there are parts 
of the Song, which appear, at first sight, 
to imply that it was composed at a very 
early date, perhaps in the age to which 
its contents refer, and not later, at all 
events, than the days of Samuel. 

(i) Judah is not montionM at all, which 
seems to correspond to a time before David’s 
accession to the throne,—before oven the 
:{0,000 men of Judah followed the standard of 
Saul. lS.xi. 8 . 

(ii) Levi is not named, nor is tliere any 
reference whatever, throughout the Song, to 
the Priesthood or the Sanctuary. 

Tliifi also corresponds to a time, earlier than 
the days of David, in whose reign theLevltes, 
after the bringing np of the Ark, were called 
into greater activity, and into n more promi¬ 
nent position, than they appear to have oc¬ 
cupied during the time of the Judges, —the 
Leoiten, as a body^ being never Ofice mentioned 
throughout the whole book of Judges, 

(iii) The expression in e.lO, ‘ Ye that ri^e 
on white .^itsses,’ suits the same early time; 
but then, as such asses or mules were used 
by chief persons, lS.xxv.20,2S.xvi.2,xvii.23, 
xix.2G,2S.xiii.29,lK.i.33,38,44, down even to 
the time of Solomon, this argument cannot 
bo regarded os 9.proo/ ot the great antiquity 
of the Song. 

443. On tlie other hand, vre must 
observe— 

(i) The song is thoroughly Jehovistic as re¬ 
gards the use of the Divine Name (E.2,J.13): 
and it is inconceivable that, if the word Jeho¬ 


vah w{» used so freely at that time, David 
should have used it so sparingly, as we have 
seen ho did, till, at least, a late period of his 
life. 

(ii) The language in ». 8 , Wee tbe?e a diidd 

or s|}cai‘ seen among forty thouaah 4 jbE'Xffi'aol ?' 
seems to refer to the early times and 

Samuel, lS.xiii.l9--22. ' 

(iii) Some expre 8 sicins'ol'’^l 3 e ^ 
tical with tho^-jof P 8 . 1 xvUJ,,.« ^ ,e|ldbitcd 
below by the UdXks of the Bifj^^versfon. “ 

V.3, To Jehovah I will tlngy I wili 

to Jehovah. ., , ’ 

V.4, Jehovah, in Thy going out frofc Sdr, 

Jn thy inarching from the field of Edom, 
The earth trembled, the heavens alfo dropped. 
The clouds also dropped water. 
a.5, Bejore Jehovah thamountains melted, 
Thai Sinai before J^ovali, the Elohim of 
Israel. 

Ps.lxviii. 

V.4, Sing to Elohim, sing praise to His Name. 
V.7, Elohim, in Thy going out before Thy 
people, 

In Thy marching in the wildem^, 
e. 8 , 77ie earth trembled, the heavens too dropped. 
Before Elobim, 

Thai Siu,ai before Elohim, the Elohim of 
Isn'oeh 

Compare, also, * Lead thy captivity captive,* 
v.Vl, with ‘ I’Uou hast led captivity captive* 
Ps.lxviii.l8. 

444. From tlio above it seems to 
be certain that either the Psalmist 
was acquainted with the Song of 
Deborah, and borrowed expressions 
from it, or that the writer of that 
song drew his ideas from the Psalms 
of David. Which, then, of these two 
poems was first written ? 

We reply, without hesitation, the 
Psalm. For it is far more probable 
tliat a later writer may have changed 
Elohim into Jehovah, than that the 
Psalmist—as we believe, David—should 
lavo changed Jehovah, tho covenant- 
name of tho God of Israel, into Elohim: 
more especially in the last clause, in 
which he has actufJly written ‘before 
Elohim, tho Elohim of Israel,* where 
the other, has ‘before Jehovah, the 
Elohim of Israel.’ 

445. If any say, the Psalm was, 
perhaps, written at a very late date, 
when pious men for some reason re¬ 
frained from using the name Jehovah 
(414), and therefore the Jehovah of 
Ju.v.5 has been changed into Elohim, 
wo answer that this supposition is at 
once negatived by the fact that the 
Psalmist does use the name Jehovah, 
three times, and does not refrain from 
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■slag it dtoge&Ri^- It u, tberefoTe, 
moet that he would ohange the 

K^naula, * Jehovah, theElohitn of Israel,’ 
*^ohira, the Elohisn of Israel.* 
m^t have written the latter ori- 
aiiH^ in the case siq^ashd; hitt it is 
■•Milnlilcdy that he w^d hWejpodi- 
fya & other form, M las actoiw had 
it befpre him. 

44d. Besides whi^ the'j 

Psalm are nianiff ''^7 
text Oar arguramrt, therefolf^ is this. 
Of the two phrases, ‘Elohiin, the 
Elohim of Israel,’ and ‘Jehovim, the 
Elohint of Israel,’ it seems certain that 
the former was the original e:q*Bssion, 
and that the latter was derived ifeom 
it But the former belongs to the 
Psalm, which was, consequently, older 
than the Song. 

There is an appearance also in the 
Song of an expansion of the words 
of ^ Psabn; thus the expressions 
‘from Seir,’ ‘from the field of Edom,’ 
of the Song, seem equivalent to the 
simple words, ‘ in the wildhmeee,’ of the 
Psalmist; and so also the phrases ‘ The 
donisalso dropped water,’ ‘The moun¬ 
tains melted,’ are merely smplificatious 
of the older langua^. 

447. "We oonclnde, then, that the 
‘Song of Deborah ’ was written aftex 
PsJxviii, that is, after the middle part 
of David’s life, perhaps towards the 
close of it, two or three centuries after 
the time of Barak and Dehoredi, by a 
writer who, except in the free use of 
the word Jehovah, has produced an ad¬ 
mirable imitation of an ancient song, a 
‘Lay of Ancient Israel,’ and thrown 
himself thoroughly into the spirit of the 
age which he describes. 

CHAPTEE XVn. 

TKE JSBOVIBTIC MXIEES IN THU BOOKS 
OF SAHtJBL. 

448. We now pass on to riie First 
Book of SamueL Here, throughout 
the first chapters, <we do not meet with 
n single name compounded vrith Je¬ 
hovah; though we find iXkanah and 
Efihu, i.l, Samuel, ii.18, Elesnex, vii.1. 
In vi.lS we read— 

‘ whi<4i atone remahieth in ths field of /eehttft 
the Bethshemite unto this day ; ’— 
where the name Joshua is compounded 


with Jehovah, but evidently belongs to 
a man living in the time when this 
passage was written, which is shown, 
by the expression ‘ unto this day,^ to 
have been a consideH^ly later time 
than that dl the event in question, that 
is, than IJie time of Samuel. 

449. Then we read,— 
when Bomoel was old, he made his sons 
Judgee over Isra^; now the name of hie firat- 
bom was JoA, and the name of his second, 
Abtaft,’ vlil.1,2. 

It is certainly remarkable that the 
name of Samuel’s first-born son should 
be Joel, which Gesenius explains to 
mean, ‘ Jehovah is Elohim,’ and which, 
in fact, is merely a contraction of the 
compoundname, Jehovah-Elohim.^ This 
suits singularly with our view that 
Samuel was introducing—or, at all 
events, commending—^the new name, 
at the veiy time when his son had this 
name fflven to him. The name of 
SamUMS second son was AbtaA, t.c. 
Jehovah is my father.’ Then we find 
Abii^, ii.i.; but Aphiah in the same 
verso not aompounded with Jehovah. 

*460. We next meet with ./onathan, 
Jehovahgwve,’ the son of Saul, xui.2. 
Now Saul himself was a young man 
ix.2, when he sought his father’s asses, 
and first made acquaintance personally 
with Samuel; and at thatj^ime Samud 
was old, and had already made his sons 
judges over Israel, viii.1,2. Hence the 
Name Jehov^ had been published 
certainly, jibing only from thax 
names, for twenty or mirty years at 
least; and there is no reason why Soul’s 
son should toA have borne a name com¬ 
pounded wi8i it, after the example of 
the Prophet’s two sons. This is said, 
supposing that Jonathan was already 
grown up, to be a youth of at least, 
seventeen or (righteeu, when he was 
dlaced in lommand of a thousand of 
tos fether’s troops, iiii.2, two years 
Ster Saul came to the throne. 

461. But even if he had been then 
only seventeen years old, (which we can 
hai^y suppose), he would have been 
twenty-five at the birth of David, and 
fifty-five, when he fell at Gilboa, and 
when David, aged thirty, mourned 
over him thus;— 

1 ‘ I am distressed for thee, my brother Jonn- 

than; very pleasant liast tbou l>een onto me; 
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love to me 'was -wontafol, passing idle 
love of women.’ 2S.i.l9-87. 

This song has all the appeaxanoe of 
beii% gennine. Apd it can scarcely be 
belieT^ tiiat so romsstic aa attach¬ 
ment would have existed bebween David 
and one old enough to have been bis 
father. 

452. In &ct« the chronolagy «f the 
earlier part of Saul’s life is very -con¬ 
fused and uncertain. The account in 
IS.ix, of Saul’s first meeting with 
Samuel, would seem to imply that he 

.was then but a young man, who could 
not have had a son fourteen years old. 
Nor is it possible to read the account 
of the death of Saul, and the words of 
David’s lamentation over him,— 

‘ Saul and Jonathan were lovely and jdea- 
sant in their lives, and in their deaths they 
were not divided; they were swifter than 
eagles, they were stronger than lions,' 2S.i.28 
—and believe that Saul was then 
about seventy-five years old, (as he 
must have been if Jonathan Tvas 
fifty-five,) and that he was About 
seventy, when he hunted David fa the 
wilderness. * 

453. It seems plain, then, that the 
account of Jonathan’s exploit in IS. 
xin.2, &c. must refer to a much later 
part of Saul’s life than it there ^- 
peare to do. And now there is nothing 
to prevent oar supposing that Saul was 
really a young man, when he had his 
first interview with Samuel, as the 
etoiy throughout semns to imply, and, 
probably, unmarried. If, however, we 
BuppoBS that Jonathan was bom after 
Saul’s intimacy with the Prophet,— 
perhapo, even after he had eeme to the 
throne,—awe shall have Jonathan and 
David more nearly contemporaries, and 
it will be much more natural and 
probable that David should have mar¬ 
ried Jonathan’s siste Miohal. In that, 
case, it would be eaey to account for 
the name of Jonatiian having been 
given to Saul’s eldest son, after Saul’s 
communications with Samuel,—more 
especially since Saul himself had 
‘prophesied’ amidst the company of 
ftophets, X.10, in other words, had 
joined in chanting their Psalms, in 
which, most probably, the Name itself, 
Jehovah, occurred. 

454. We next meet with the name 


of Ahiah, ‘ the son of AbsMh, lehahod’s 
brother,’ iiv.8. lohitbod, w® told, 
was bom at a time,when all'israd 
already ■ knew that Samupl wOs esf^ 
Ikhed to be a Prophet -t£ ITsbovi^' 
iv.20,—when; therefhce, 
grow5»,;np, to maaboo^- 
means m kaamSif faaw mach «lder 
Ahitib was “^n his brotheT; b^t we 
may assume tbat,.i>e was not much 
older, and tvas, consequently, in the 
generati^ junior to that of Samuel,— 
of about the same age, in fact, as 
Samuel’s o-wn sons. Prom the close 
relations, in which Samuel lived with 
Eli and his family, it can scarcely 
be doubted that both Ahitub and 
Ichabod, after their parents’ death, 
came much under hie influence,—pro¬ 
bably were trained up by himself. Thus 
it is eaey to account for Ahitub also 
giving to his son a name compounded 
with the new word Jehovah, and a 
name which has a strange resemblance 
to that of Samuel’s younger son. That 
was Abiah, ‘ Jehovah is my father ’; 
this is Ahiai or, rather, AkhiaA, 
Jehovah is my bratker,’ —for, strange 
as it may appear, this seems to be the 
only meaning that can be assigned to 
the word. 

455. After thas we meet with jESab, 
xvL6, and Adnd, iviii.l9: and then 
we have Joab, xxvi.fi, son of ZermaJ, 
David’s sister, lCh.ii.16, both of which 
names are compounded with Jehovah. 
Supposing Zeruiah to have been even 
ten years older than her youngest 
brother, David, still, at the time of her 
birth, Samuel’s two sons, with the 
sacred Name mixed up in their names, 
were already old enough to have been 
set as judges over Israel. And, if her 
name contsiined, Jehovah, it is natural 
enough that her son’s should contain it. 
He may, in fact, have been called Jbab 
in imitation of his uncle’s name Efiab. 

456. In 28Bmuel we have several 
names compounded with Jehovah. We 
find/onrfeen compounded with El, vix.’ 
Phaltirf, iii.l5,—four of David’s sons, 
EXishua, v.I5, Elishama, ^iada, JSlipha- 
let, t'.16,—Ammief, xvii.27, jBfe^ar, 
xxui.9, Kabzeef, the name of aplaee,v.20. 
Asahe^ and iJhanan, v.24, E7ika, t>.25, 
EZiahba, t>.32, EZiphelet and Elisaa, e.34. 
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But there are also eleven names com 
pounded with Jehovah, viz. AAaxajah 
and Shephatio^, David’s fourth and fifth 
sons, iii.4, JedidtoA, a name given to 
Solomon, xii.2d, Jonadab, David’s ne¬ 
phew, iiii.3, Jonathan,the eon of Abia- 
thar, IV.27. BenaioA, JeAoiada, and 
t/e&>s^phat, xx.23,24, another Benaia^, 
xxiii.fo, Jonathan, ^.82, and Un'oA the 
Hittite, r.39. These #em all to have 
been younger men than David, and of 
about the same age as hie Eldest son, 
except Jehoiada, the father of ^naiah, 
who may have been abhut!%W«ge of 
David. 

457. Thus we see ttlat^- in the tigie 
of David’s manhood, it was not an uti- 
usual thing for parents to give ,|heir 
children names compounded with Je¬ 
hovah. Since, therefore, wherever lists 
of names occur in the Pentateuch, we 
do not find a single name of this kind 
(except, as before, Joshua and Jochebed), 
it would seem that the author or 
authors, to whom such lists are due, 
could hardly have lived in a much later 
a^e than this. On the other hand, 
sin^e, in David’s earlier Psalms, nay, 
even in his ‘ last words,’ we have had 
clear evidence, as it seems to us, that 
the name Jehovah was, at the time of 
his writing, not in such free popular 
use as the name Elohim, we infer that 
all the Johovistio portions of the Pen¬ 
tateuch were written after the time of 
David, or. at least, not before the latter 
psirt of his life. 

458. Thus, then, oven if it were 
conceivable that Moses should have 
written a story, about matters in which 
he was personally concerned, involving 
such contradictions, exaggerations, and 
impossibilities, as we have already had 
before us, yet the fapt above noticed 
would alone be decisive against such a 
supposition. The great body of the 
Pentateuch, and all the other historical 
books which follow it, could not have 
been compiled until the Name Jehovah 
<wa3 in common popular use, and that, 
as we believe, was not till after, at all 
events, the rjiddle of David’s reign. 

469. Whereas, on the other hand, the 
Elohistic portions of the Pentateuch, 
which appear to have been composed, 
when the Name Jehovah was not in 


common use, and with the very pur¬ 
pose of commending it to popular ac¬ 
ceptation, must have been wrUten 
during, or shortly before, the earlier 
part of David's life, when that word 
was only occasionally employed by him. 
Hence we may, with very good reason, 
abide by our supposition that they were 
written, very probably by the hand, or, 
at least, under the direction, and cer¬ 
tainly in the time of Samuel. 

4C0. And so writes Habtmann, His- 
torisch-KritischePorschungen,p.l&T .— 
If all these phenomena lead ns to assume a 
mutual relation between Phoenicia and Pales¬ 
tine in reference to religion, it cannot be 
deemed improbable to assume that the name 
Jehovah was derived from the same source, 
but was stamped with a peculiar, sacred, moan¬ 
ing, through its connection with the holiest 
ideas. If this coniecture is well-founded, then 
this name, at the earliest, can only have been 
transplanted into the religions language of 
the Israelites, in the e<ji- ef Daet.t. 

461. Hengstenberg, i.277, disposes 
of the above important point, in a note 
as follows:— 

• ‘ What Von BohTsEN has adduced, in favour 
of his scheme of the first ‘ Rise of Jehovahiam ’ 
in^ho days of David and Solomon, scam/y de¬ 
serves the name of argument (!). He appeals 
to Proper Names compounded with Jehovah, 
which first came into use contemporaneously 
with, or else aftet', the da^ of David. Every 
one Immediately thinks of Joshua ; and Von 
Bohlen does not forget, bat naturally avails 
himself of, the fact, that he was originally 
called Hoshea. This is, indeed, correct; but, 
if the name of Joshua Dras not a product of 
the Mosaic age, if it had not been given him, 
as the Pentateuch informs us, by Moses him¬ 
self, how did it obtain universal acceptance 
among the people?^ would be carrying 
mythical notions'to an extravagant length to 
maintain thift the nation had never retained 
the right name ■df their 'distinguished com¬ 
mander-in-chief,— that he received a now 
name In the age of David or Solomon.* 
jfna. According to our view, Joshua was 
only a mythical ^r, perhaps, legendary per¬ 
sonage, whose second name, compounded 'vidth 
Jehovah, c^ai^y originfkted in an age not 
earlier than. th^. of Samuel. At all events, 
there is no evidenoe that this new name was 
popa^i 2 ised,that it ew did * obtain universal 
acceptance,’ that Joshua ever was a well- 
known, popular His name is never 

once mentioned in the later history, or by any 
one of the Psalmists or Prophets, except in a 
reference to the book of Joshua, lK.xvi.34. 

‘ Yet let us now turn from whet the author 
thought to that •which escaped him, who so 
often asserted without examining, and that 
with inconceivable confidence. No small num¬ 
ber of Proper Names, in the times preceding 
David, are compounded at the beginning with 
Jehovah. Thus Jochebed the mother of Mo8€», 
whose name certainly was not (?) of later 
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formation, Joa^, the father of Gideon, Jo- 
tham, Gideon’s youngest son, Jonathan, Priest 
of Danites in the time of the Judges, 
another Jonathan, lCh.ii.82, and so se^al 
more [but only in the Chronicles.] BeRdes^ 
these, there are those names that stand on the 
samefooting, which have an abbreviated Je¬ 
hovah at the end, as Moriah, Ahljah, the son 
of Becher, the grandson of Benjamin [in 
Chronicles], Bithiah [in Chronicles], &c.’ 

Ans. We have already considered all these 
instances, that of Jochebod (808), Joash and 
Jotham, as well as Micah, not mentioned by 
HEKGf3TENBERO (432), Joni^han (433-442), 
Moriah (chap, ix), and ttie Chronicler’s names* 
(309-312), and we have seen that not one of 
them really militates against our theory. 

‘ Thus much, however, is correct, that«cfme< 
compounded tcith Jehovalt become much more 
frequent from the time of Samuel. [This is 
true according to the more aiHheutic nistory, 
hut not according to the Chronicler, who makes 
them quite as numerous long before the time 
of Moses.] But this lends no support to VoN 
Boiilen’s view, and is easily explicable from 
facts, which the accredited history presents to 
us. Owing to the prevalent view in Israel of 
the close correspondence of names end things, 
it could not be otherwise than that the power¬ 
ful theocratic excitement in the times of 
Samuel and David would create a demand for 
the composition of Proper Names with the 
theocratic name of God, Jehovah, and, what 
at first proceeded from living reasons, would 
in aftertimes (whiclj leant upon that period, 
Ro splendid both externally and internally) 
be adopted from standing usage. What an 
effect the state of the public :nind has on 
names has lioen exemidified clearly among 
ourselves by the relation of names, in an age 
of unbelief, to those of the preceding believing 
times. ISincG the Proper Names, compounded 
with Jehovah, had not yet hud sufficient time 
to become naturalised, and since, in the period 
of the Judges, only a fern living roots xoere in 
existence from which such names could be 
jonned—iho\f can this be said, if there were 
BO many names In the Mosaic age coTnix>nnded 
with Elohim (303, 304) ?],—we might expect 
beforehand not to find them v^ numerous 
at that time.’ 

A ns. But, according to the Chronicles, we 
do find them common enough from the time 
of J{icob downward. Setting aside, however, 
the Chronicler’s statement as manifestly ficti¬ 
tious. we agree with Hengstencerg, (though 
looking at the matter from a very different 
point of viey?), that the ‘ powerful theocratic 
movement, in the timesof Samuel,’ did^cre&te 
a demand for such names,’ which, according 
to our view, that same a^ originated; and 
tlins we also believe witli him that such 
names had not yet had ‘ sufficient time to be¬ 
come naturalised.’ 

462. We have thus something like 
fum ground to stand upon, as the 
result of tills inquiry, and can at once 
account for many of the strange phe¬ 
nomena, which we observe in the 
Pentateuch. The earliest portions of 


it, including the accotmt of the Exodus 
itself, or rather, as w« shall see, the 
first scanty t^vwere written 

four hundred years, at Ifet, after the 
supposed time of the Exodu^, three 
hundred of which, according ;to the 
story, passed amidst the storto .and 
disorderly period of the Judges,'%3iich 
can only be compared with the worst 
times of Anglo-Saxon England. 

463. The chronology, indeed, of the 
Judges is, notoriously, very confused and 
contra^tory; and it is quite possible 
that a ^huch shorter space of time than 
tluree hundred years may really have 
elApsed since the movement took place, 
which, as wo believe, lay at the basis 
of Elohistic narrative. During 
that period, however, it seems veiy un¬ 
likely that any historical records were 
written, or, if written, were preserved, 
—preserved by whom ? Later writers, 
at all events, mention no historians of 
earlier date than vSamuel, Nathan, 
and Gad; so that whoever wrote the 
Book of Judges wrote, most probably, 
from the mere legends and traditions 
of the people. 

464. Thus, then, it is not necessary 
to suppose that the narrative of Samuel 
is a pure fiction, an invention of the 
Prophet’s own imagination,—in short, 
merely a ^ pious fraud.’ It is very 
possible that there may have been, as 
we have said, floating about in the 
memories of the Hebrew tribes, many 
legendary stories of their ancestors, and 
of former great events in their history, 
—^how they once fled in a large body 
out of Egypt, under an eminent leader, 
such as Moses,—how they had been 
fed through that ‘great and terrible 
wilderness,’ had. encamped under the 
dreadful Mount, with its blackened 
peaks and precipices, as if they had 
i)eeu burnt with fire (74),—how they 
hud lost tliemselves in the dreary waste, 
and struggled on through great suffer¬ 
ings, and many died, but tho rest fought 
their way at last into the land of 
Canaan, and made good their footing 
among the tribes which* they found 
there, by whom they were called 
Hebrews, that is, people who had 
‘ crossed’ the Jordan, or, perhaps, the 
Euphrates. 
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463. In fact, preciaely the same Si- 
pteasion is used by the natiTes of Natal 
m speaking of those Znlus who &om 
time to time hare been driTen by fear, 
or have migrated for other reasons, 
itora their natiTe land lying to the 
north of the British colony,and ‘crossed’ 
tile large frontier river, the Tugela, 
into the Natal d!striet» either before or 
after it came under Britiah rule. It is 
quitccustomary to speak of them, simply 
as abtaodayo, ‘people whphave cross^,’ 
or, perhaps, tha piiteinent may be 
more closely definp^ '^fWhMKpssed with 
TJmpande,’ or whoevef nB.-^ineipal 
person may have been. ' 

466, It is conceivaihle that the recol¬ 
lections of that terrible march may 
have left indelible traces on the i 

of the people, and may thus have been 
exaggerated, as is the case with legends 
generally, while circulated in their talk, 
and passed on by word of mouth, from 
sire to son, in the intervening age. In 
this way, natural facts may have been 
magnified into prodigies, and a few 
thousands multiplied into two millions 
of people. It is quite possihl^that the 
passage of the Bed Sea, the manna, the 
quails, and other miracles, may thus 
have had a real historical foundation, 
as will be shown more fully in our 
critical review of the diflTerent Books 
of the Pentateuch. 

467. And Samuel may have desired 
to oollect these legendsj as far as pos¬ 
sible, and make them the basis of a nar¬ 
rative, by which he, being dead, might 
yet speak to them witha Prophet’s voice, 
and, while rejected by them himself, as 
arulet, might yet he able patriotically to 
help forward thedr civil and religious 
welfare under kingly government, and 
more especially under the rule of his 
favourite David, whose deep religious 
feeling accorded with his dwn senti¬ 
ments BO much more fully than the 
impetuous, arbitrary, character of SauL 
His annual journeys of assize, when— 

‘ he weait from yeax to year in circuit to 
Bethel, and Gi^^, and Mizpeh, and judged 
Israel in all those places,*--lS.vii.l6, 

would have given him goodopportunities 
for gathering such stories, as well as for 
knowing thoroughly the different parts 
and places of the country to which such 


legends were attached. He may haw 
spent a great part of his life, espeeialiy 
the latter part of. it since Saul came^ 
th^ throne (277), and he was himailf 
relieved from the cares of go-vemmaht, 
in the elahorafciou of such Jk work as 
this, filling up from his oM ramd, we 
may conceive, the t^fcs leift in sudh 
legendary accoui^a, and ceitoinly im- 
parting to themlieirhigh religiotjstoue 
and spiritual character. 

CHAPTER XVni. 

CONCLTrDlNO EBMAKKS. 

468. Thu preceding investigations 
have led us to the conclusion that the 
Pentateuch most probably originated, 
humanly speaking, in a noble effort of 
one illustrious man, in an early age of 
the Hebrew history, to train his people 
in the fear and faith of the Living God. 
Por this purpose he appears to have 
adopted the form of a history, based 
upon the floating legends and traditions 
of the time, filling up the narrative, .we 
may believe,—perhaps, to a large ex¬ 
tent,—out of his own imagination, where 
those traditions failed him. In a yet 
later day, though etiU, probably, in the 
same age, and within the same circle of 
vrriters, the work thus begun, which 
was, perhaps, left in a very unfinished 
state, was taken up, as wo suppose, and 
carried on in a similar spirit, by other 
prophetical or priestly writers. To 
SaanrHi,, however, we ascribe the Elo- 
histic story, jvhich forms the ground¬ 
work of the whole, though comprising, 
as we shall show hereafter, but a very 
small portion of the present Pentateuch 
and b<fok of Joshna. 

469. But, in order to realise to our¬ 
selves’in some measure the nature of 
such a vrack, as that which we here 
ascribe to Samuel, we may imagine 
such a man as AsKir, in the time of 
King Alfred, sitting down to write an 
acciu^te account of events, which had 
happened four centuries before, when 
diferent tribes of Saxons, under Hen- 
gist and Horsa, and other famous 
leaders,—the old Saxons, Angles, 
Jutes, &e., all kindred tribes,—came 
over the sea at different times, in larger 
or smaller bodies, and took possession of 
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‘tin land of Britain. Yet Samuel’a 
gotHX!^ of information, for the compo- 
^on of such a history, must have 
Bmil far less complete than those which 
the Anf^khSaxon anthdr would hare had 
before hiia, when writing was so com¬ 
mon, and,*^ midwaj’ between the times 
of Hengiii and Alfred, Venerable Bede 
had composed his hiatory. ^ The Saxon 
Chronicler, however, hha no diffienky 
in filling up a genealogy, and traces up 
that of Alfred through Odin and hifl 
progenitors to— 

Bedwiok, who was the son of Soeaf, who 
was the son of Xoah; he was bom in Noah’s 
Arh 1 Anglo-Saxon Chronicle^ Bohn’s Bd. jp.360. 

470. In short, the same must be said 
of these old Hebrew annals as has been 
so justly observed of the records of our 
Anglo-Saxou times, (Pearson, Early 
and Middle Ages of England^ jp.52): 

These narratives, even stripped of palpable 
additions, are clearly not quite historical . , 
*3^6 three hundred thousand Saxons of the 
British account are like the three keels of the 
Saxon narrative, a mythical number, under* 
lying,perhaps, a realnational division. More* 
over, the dates assign^ to the battles occur 
sulpiciously at regular intervals of eight years. 
Now eight was a sacred number among the 
Saxons. It is probable, therefore, that the 
whole chronology of the war was constructed 
in the ninth century, or whenever the Saxon 
Chronicle was writtOT. JSvit this uncertainty 
ojr to details, and numbers, and dates, throws an 
ctir of doubt over the whole history. 

471. It would seem that large ad¬ 
ditions were made to this unfinished 
historical sketch of Samuel by his dis¬ 
ciples, such as Nathan and Gad, or 
by some other prophetical or priestly 
writers of that and the-fjUowing age; 
and these inelnded the principal Jeho- 
vistie portions of Genesis, as well as 
the greater part of the present books of 
Exodus, Leviticus, and Numbers. But 
though, as we believe, these portions of 
the Pentateuch were written in that age, 
the history, when carefully examined, 
gives no sign of the Pentateuch itself 
being in existence in the age of Samuel, 
David, or Solomon,—much less of the 
Levitieal laws being in full operation, 
hnown^ honoured^ revered^ obeyed^ even 
quoted or referred to, —as the contents 
of a book, believed to be Mosnic and 
Divine, would certainly hare been, at 
least, by the most pious -persons of the 
day. We shall have occasion hereafter 
fully to discuss this question, and see 


how &r the actual historical facta, 
which may be gathered &can the books 
of Samuel and Kings, and the writings 
of the Prophets, tend to confirm, the 
above conclusions. 

472. I must now, in eondnsion, take 
account of two classes of oWoctions, 
which will undoubtedly be made to the 
above results. First, it will be said, 
‘You will have us then believe that' 
Samuel, Nathan, &e., were after all 
deceivers, who palmed, 'upon their otim 
cojintrymefc. in the first instance, a 
gross fjra^igl; which ftom that time to 
this hait-hfeen bsKeved to be the true 
Word of the Living God.’ As .one of 
my friends has observed, ‘ I would 
lAsr believe that two and two make 
five, than thitt such a man as 
could possibly have been guilty of so 
foul an offence against the laws of re¬ 
ligious truth and common morality.’ 

• 473. I address myself here to those 
who believe that they are bound to use 
their faculties of mind, as well as of 
body, in the service of the God who 
gave thmn, and that they cannot truly 
glorify Sod by setting up a falsehood, 
and bowing down and worshipping an 
idol of their own making, though it be 
in the feurm of a Book, the best of books, 
which they believe to reflect the very 
image of the Divine Mind. And to such 
as these I reply, in the first place, ‘ It is 
not I, who require you to abandon the or¬ 
dinary notion of the Mosaic authorship 
and antiquity of the Pentateuch. It is 
the TatiTH itself which does so.’ It is 
impossible, as it appears to me, after 
a due consideration of the evidence, 
which has been brought forward in these 
pages — independently of that which 
•will be set brfore the reader hereafter, 
if God spare me strength for the-work 
—to maintain any longer that notion. 

474. I believe that God calls upon us 
now in this ^e, in His Providence, as 
He did in the days of the Keformation, 
or of the first publication of Christi¬ 
anity, to make a complete revision of 
our religious views in ^is respect. And 
I believe that we shall best serve Him 
by giving ourselves reverently and de¬ 
voutly, but piously and faithfully,— 
•with a humble dependence on His help, 
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and a calm and fearless .trust in His 
guidance,—to the consideration of this 
great question of our day. It -was said 
to them of old,— 

‘ Hiou slialt love JeBbvah thy God ■with nil 
thine heart, and with all thy tout, and with 
all thy itrength,' D.vi.C. 

It is Christianity which adds',— 

‘ and with all thy mind, an4thy neighbour as 
thyselfLu. x. 27,— 

and which teaches us also that from the 
‘ Father of Lights ’ cometh ‘ every good 
and perfect gift,’ Jai.l7, and that-He 
holds us responsible for using them 
all. 

475. A true Christian, thOn, is not 
at lUierty to lay aside), as' inconvenient 
or discomforting, any single foot of 
science, whether of critical or historical 
research, or of any other kind which 
God in His gracious Providence is 
pleased to bring before him. He dares 
not bury this talent in a napkin, and 
go about his business, in his own way, 
as if he had never heard it, as if itf 
were nothing. He is bound to turn it 
to account in the service of his Great 
Creator, to consider carefully how far 
it is true, and to what extent jt mttst, 
therefore, interfere with notions, which 
he had idready, perhaps, registered as 
certainties, but upon insufficient evi¬ 
dence. This duty is laid especially on 
those who have received gifts, of other 
kinds,—education, leisure, opportunity, 
and fc may be, from peculiar circum¬ 
stances, a special call for tb® work,— 
which many of their fellowraen hqve 
not, and which place them in more 
prominent positiodg, as leaders and 
guides of otheiB. 

476. We are bound, then, to consider 
carefully wtiat are, the facts, with re¬ 
spect to the composition of the Penta- 
tcucH, which a close critical investi¬ 
gation of the diffijent books reveals to 
us. But here, in the next place, it is 
possible that a very wrong- estimate 
may be formed on some points by a 
hasty judgment, from the conclusions 
to which our enquiry hitherto has led; 
us, more especially with regard to the 
conduct and moral character of Samuel. 
There is not, as has been said repeatedly 
already, the slightest reason to believe 
that the whole story is a yurc fiction — 


that there was no residence of the 
Israelites in Egypt, no deliverance out 
of it. 

477. tTpon consideration of the whole 
question, it is impossible not to feel 
that some real movement out of Egypt 
in former days must lie at the base of 
the Elohistic story. It is almost incon¬ 
ceivable that such a narrative should 
hift-e been -written by Samuel, or any¬ 
one else, without some real tradition 
giving the hint for it. What motive, 
for instance, could the writer have had 
for taking his people down into Egypt, 
representing them as miserable slaves 
there, a»d bringing them out of Egypt 
into Canaan, unless he derived it from 
legendary recollections of some former 
residence of the Hebrews in Egypt 
under painful circumstances, and of 
some great deliverance? 

478. If then, some centuries it may 
be, after such an event, a great mind, 
like that of Samuel, devoted itself to ga¬ 
thering up the legendary reminiscences 
of this great movement, which still 
survived among his people,—greatly 
modified, no doubt, exaggerated, and 
distorted, as they were passed on from 
age to age in the popular talk,—and if 
to these records of their national prime 
ho endeavoured to give unity and sub¬ 
stance, by connecting them into a con¬ 
tinuous narrative, and fixing them down 
in -written words for the use of his 
countrymen, is there anything immoral 
and dishonest in such an act, whether 
it be viewed ^om a merely literary, or 
a strictly religious, point of view,— 
pro-idded only that we do not insist 
upon fastening upon tho writer our own 
modern notions of what he .actually 
did, and what he intended and really- 
professed tk) do ? 

479. Thus, if our view be correct, as 
to the true origin of the first sketch of 
the story of the Exodus, wo shall be 
ver;^ far indeed from characteitsing tho 
•act'of Samuel, at all events, as an 
‘ impudent fraud.’ E.'ither, the person 
of the aged Seer will loom out from 
those ancient times with a grandeur 
and’distinctness more remarkable than 
esihe. Like our own king Alfred, he 
-will have in that case to bo regarded 
as the great regenerator of his people. 
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a model Mmself of intellectual activitjr 
and vigour, of patriotic zeal and reli- 
gioua earnestness. Viewed in this light, 
the Elohistic narrative must be received 
with the respect and admiration of all 
ages, even if regarded only as a mere 
work of genius. Still more will it de¬ 
mand our veneration as containing the 
records of true religion in its earliest 
developments, and ^ having ministered 
so largely, in God’s Providence, to the 
religious education of mankind. 

480. Xt is true that the Elohist has 
set the example of introducing in his 
narrative the Divine Being Himself, as 
conversing with their forefathers and 
imparting laws to Moses,—though not, 
indeed, the minute directions of the 
ceremonial laws in Leviticus and Num¬ 
bers ; for these, as we believe, are all 
due to later writers. But, in this re¬ 
spect, he has only acted in conformity 
with the spirit of his age, and of his 
people, which recognised, in their com¬ 
mon forms of language, a direct Divine 
interference with the affairs of men. 
The case, indeed, would have been 
different, if the writer had stated that 
these Divine communications had been 
made to himself, that God had spoken 
to him, in his own person, instead of to 
Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob, and had 
revealed laws to him instead of to 
Moses. It would have been different 
also, if he had claimed, for all he wrote, 
DivineInfallibiHiy ,—if he had professed 
to have received these early records of 
the race by special inspiration, so that 
every part of the story which he re¬ 
corded must be receivM with unques¬ 
tioning faith as certainly true. 

481. But there is not the slightest 
reason to suppose that the first writer 
of the story in the Pentateuch ever 
professed to be recording infalWile 
truth, or even actual, historical, truth. 
He wrote certainly a narrative. But 
what indications are there that he 
published* it at large, even to the 
people of his own time, as a record of 
matter-of-fact, veracious, histort/t Why 
may not Samuel have composed this 
narrative for the instruction and im¬ 
provement of his pupils,—from whi<^ 
it would gi'adually find its way, no 
doubt, more or less freel}^ among the 


people at latfe,—without ever pre¬ 
tending that it veas any other than an 
historical experiment, an attempt to 
Jive them some account, of the early 
annals of their trib^ f In later days, 
it is true, this ancient work of Samuel’s 
came to be regarded as infallibly 
Divine. ■ But was it so regarded in the 
writer’s days, or in the ages immediately 
following f 

482. On the contrary, we find no 
sign of the Mosaic Iiaw being venerated, 
obeyed, dr even known, in many of its 
most remarkable features, till a much 
later time in the history. We shall 
enter into a full examination of this 
point hereafter, and show the very 
strong corroboration which ourwiews 
derive from this consideration. For 
the present it may be sufficient to note 
that even the Ten Commandments, 
which one would have supposed would 
have been, as it were, household words 
in Israel, are never once quoted by any 
one of the Psalmists or Prophets. The 
Levites are only once mentioned in the 
Psalms, Ps.cxxxv.20, and once in (the 
later) Isaiah, lxvi.21, thrice in one 
chapter ff Jeremiah, xxxiii,18,21,22, 
and in no other of the Prophets before 
the Captivity. Aaron is mentioned 
once only, by all the Prophets, Mic.vi. 
4; Moses is named tvdce only before 
the Captivity, Jer.xv.l, Mic.vi.4, and 
referred to, though not named, in Hos. 
xii.l3; Joshua is not mentioned by 
them at all. 

483. But, if wo will lay aside our 
own modern notiohs, of what Samuel 
ought to have been, and what he ought 
to have done, and merely regard him 
as a great statesman and lawgiver, im¬ 
bued from his childhood with deep 
religious feelings, and having early 
awiiened in him the strong convicl^on 
of the distinct Personal Presence of 
the Living God,—if iko think of him 
as anxiously striving to convey the 
momentous truth, with which his own 
Spirit was quickened, to the young men 
of his school, whom he had taken into 
closer intimacy with himself, and whom 
he hoped to influence for the permanent 
welfare of the whole community,—then 
the measures, which we suppose him 
to have taken for the purpose, will 

I. 
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appear to be. ver^ natural, and quite 
undeserving to be styled^ ‘impudent 
fraud.’ 

484. As Tve bave Said, the notion ot 
his adopting this plan, of referring the 
institutions, which he wished to enforce, 
to the direct revelation uf the Divine 
Being,—though he did not profess to 
have received them himself, but repre¬ 
sented them as made of old to the 
fathei* or leaders of the Hebrew people, 
to Abraham or* Moses,—is quite at 
variance with the traditionary view of 
the Divine origin and Infallible autho¬ 
rity of this part of the Scripturesi and 
with the modfm conceptions which are 
formed of the nature of Inspiration and 
the proper aim and object of Scripture 
writers. But the results of our investi¬ 
gations compel us to the conclusien that 
either Samuel himself or some other 
devout writer of that age, did adopt it. 

485. In this, however, there is 
nothing inconsistent with the belief 
that Samuel was a true man, a true 
servant of the Living God, in whose 
Name he spoke, and of whom he wit¬ 
nessed. Such Divine communications 
have been imagined by men of most 
devout and reverent minds, actuated by 
the highest and holiest motives, in all 
ages,—whether we consider the speeches 
ascribed to the Divine Being in the 
poems of Milton, or those which we find 
introduced in the Book of Enoch, a 
Book which is quoted as auriientic in 
the Sanonical Epistle of St Jude, or 
that grand address which is put into 
the mouth of Jehovah himself in the 
Book of Job, xxxviii-xli, which few, 
probably, will maintain to, have been 
literally uttered ‘out of the whirlwind,’ 
even though believing that the writer 
of the Book of Job composed this mag¬ 
nificent poem under special Divine In¬ 
spiration. 

486. There is nothing therefore to 
prevent our believing that Samuel also, 
or the Elohist, whoever he may have 
been, was ‘ moved by the Holy Ghost,’ 
while he strove to teach his people, by 
the examples of their forpfathers,—set 
before them in a life-like story, full of 
moral and religious significance, though 
not historically true,—the duty of fear¬ 
ing God, and trusting in Him, and 


loving and serving Him. There is 
nothing to prevent our receiving the 
■narrative as bringing to us lessons of 
like significance, as being ‘profitable 
for doctrine, reproof, correction, and 
instruction in righteousness.’ 

487. With Abraham, we too may be 
called to go forth^ at the voice of Truth 
which is God’s voice, into a strange land 
which we know isot, but where He will 
assuredly meet with us and bless us, or 
to be ready to sacrifice, if need be, at the 
bidding of the same supreme authority, 
some dear object of our hope—^perhaps, 
some cherished tenet of our faith—‘ ac¬ 
counting that God is able to raise it up, 
even from the dead,’ 'to give us a 
brighter hope, and a surer ground of 
confidence in His Faithfulness and 
Love, than ever. Or, again, with Moses, 
we may have to be taught to stand 
before the gulf of diflBoulty, when the 
path of duty hes plainly forward, but 
there seems no passage in front, no way 
of escape to the right or to the left, and 
then to be able to say,— 

* Fear not, stand still, and ye shall see the 
salvation of God.’ 

488. These particular acts may never 
have occurred: but similar acts have oc¬ 
curred, and are occurring daily. And 
these stand forth in the Mosaic narra¬ 
tive, as, indeed, does the whole march 
through the wilderness, as records of 
the writer’s experience in the past, and 
types’ of the daily experience of man¬ 
kind. In short, the Elohistic nar¬ 
rative may be regarded as a scries of 
‘ parables,’ based, as we have said, on 
legendary facts, though not historically 
true,-^ut..pfegnant with holy instruc¬ 
tion for all ages., 

489. We might have wished, indeed, 
that it were possible for us to suppose 
that the account of the revelation of the 
Name Jehovah, in E.vi, was also based 
upon legendary matter of fact,—that 
there were any clear signs oLthe exis¬ 
tence of the word among the Hebrew 
tribes in an earlier age than that of 
Samuel. But the truth compels us to ad¬ 
mit that there seems to bo no such iridi- 
cations. On the contrary, the evidence 
befiireiiB appears to tend in the opposite 
direction, to fix the introduction of the 
Name as having occurred in the age. 
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and, therefore, we most snppose, by the in the Temple archives, ^ the posses- 
aot of Samuel. It should be borne in sion of the Pnests, and referred to, 
mind, however, that roe very probably [Derhaps,occasionally,when information 
import into that Name, Jehovah, in ^as desired, or an addition was to be 
the present day, a fulness and depth of made to it. But we find no token#in 
meaning, which the Seer himself did the writings of the Prophets of that age, 
not ascribe to it. In his mind, it was of any such ihmiliar acquaintance with 
only the expression Of the idea of the the contents of this ancient document. 
Living God, the* God of Israel, in oppo- as would imply that it was well known 
sition to the dead idols of the heathen, and devoutly studied, even by them,— 

490. If Samuel had once set the ex- much less by the people,—though, ac- 

ample of this mode of composing the early cording to the laws of the Pentateuch, 
history of the Hebrew people, it would, every king was to copy it with his own 
of course, be most easy and natural hand, D.xvii.l8, and it was to be read 
for his disciples in a later age to follow publicly every seven years to thejvhole 
him,—more especially if, as might very . . ^ 

naturally happen, the unfinished manu- nacles, D.xxxi.10-13. On the 'eontraiy', 
script was left in their hands by their in Josiah’s days, as we learn from. 
dying master, with the permission, or 2K.xxii, the pious king himself, as well 
even the injunction, to complete and as the people, was taken wholly by sur- 
perfect it to the best of their power, prise by the discovery of the ‘ Book of 
The establishment of the Divine the Law ’ in the Temple, and evidently 
Service at the Tabernacle in David’s was in complete ignorance of the nature 
time, and at the Temple in Solomon’s, of its contents, before he heard them, 
would give occasion for additions to be 

made of a ceremonial and ritualistic 493. But, some one, perhaps, may 
character; and, perhaps, for a succes- now say, ‘ Do you then take from us 
sion of years, such accretions might God’s Word, the Bible ?’ I must reply 
grow to the original document in the again, ‘ Whatever is done, it is not /, 
hands of the Priests. Yet is there no but the Tiiuth, which does it.’ If the 
#gn that the laws thus laid down were arguments, which I have advanced, are 
published for general information, and not really founded upon Truth, let 
actually enforced by the beet of kings, them be set aside apd thrown to the 
or obeyed by those kings themselves or winds; but, if they are, we dare not, 
by the most devout of their people. qs servants of God, do this—we are 

491. The Levitical laws seem rather bound to hear and to obey the Truth, 

to have served as a kind of directory 494. It may be then—rather,«it is, as 
for the Priests in the discharge of their I believe undoubtedly—the fact, that 
duties in the Temple; and supplied in- Gtod Himself, by the power of the 
formation, we may suppose, for the Truth, will take from us in this age the 
instruction of pious worshippers, as in Bible as an idol, which we have set up 
the command for a woman after child- against His Will, to bow down to it 
birth to bring a lamb and a young and worship it. But, while He takes 
pigeon or turtle-dove, L.xii.6, or in that it away thus with the one .hand, does 
for a poor man, after recovery from He not also restore it to us with the 
leprosy, to bring ‘ two turtle-doves or other,—not to be put into the place of 
two youny pigeons' L.xiv.22,—a com- God, and served with idolatrous worship, 
mand \«bich is expressly laid down, as but to bo reverenced as a Book, the 
for the camp in thcwilderneis, u.3,8, but beet of books, the Work of living men 
which plainly betrays its character, as like ourselves,—of men, I mean, in 
a law laid down in later days, by pre- whose hearts the same human thoughts 
scribing this act, whicfi was imprac- were stirring, the same hopes and fears 
ticable in the wilderness. were dwelling, the same gracious Spirit 

492. In this form, the roll of the was operating, three thousand years 
Mosaic story seems to have lain for ago, as now ? 

nearly four centuries, kept, it may be, 49S. Is it nothing to know and feel 

L 2 
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this, that in . those remote ^ges our 
fellow-men breathed the same spiritual 
breath as we do now, lived tlfe same 
spiritual life, and dreaded, as the conse- 
q4ence and judgmant of sin, the same 

r ' tual death f Is it nothing t« know 
whether Adam sinnAi or not, by 
eating the forbiddemfruit in Paradise, 
whether Noah and Ws family were 
saved in the Ark or not, whether the 
cities of the plain were destroyed for 
their sins or not, yet in the minds of 
our ffllow-men, whoever wrote those 
stories of old, there was as deep and 
true a conviction of the evil of sin, and 
its bitter, terrible, consequences, as we 
have now ? 

496. And on the other hand, is there 
no solid comfort in knowing that, to 
the minds of pious men in those days, 
as well as now, it was revealed that the 
heaven and the earth were the work of 
the great Creator, that the blessed light 
came forth by the Word of God, and 
man himself was made in his Maker’s 
image ? Do we not feel the bonds of 
our common humanity drawn yet more 
closely around us, when we see that in 
^those days, as now, the Presence of God 
Himself was realised as near to every 
faithful soul, ready to strengthen, com¬ 
fort, bless, or, if need be, to chasten,— 
nay, that to their eyes, as to ours, the 
gracious signs of nature were whisper¬ 
ing of a bond between earth and 
heaven, and the bright beauty of the 
rainbow after the storm,—the simple 
fact that, notwithstanding all our sins, 
God still gives us power to see and en¬ 
joy Hie Goodness, — was regarded as 
a pledge of the continuance of His 
loving care for His creatures, an assur¬ 
ance of forgiveness and peace ? 

497. In this way, I repeat, the Bible 
becomes to us a human book, in which 
the thoughts of other hearts are opened 
to us, of men who lived in the ages 
long ago, and in circumstances very 
different from ours. And, for those 
who devoutly study it in this spirit, 
there will be ever-increasing joy and 
consolation, in beholding how the face 
of man answereth to face, under the 
teaching of the self-same Spirit, how 
the heart of the human race is really 
one is its religious consciousness,—in 


its ‘feeling after God,’ — in its deep 
desires, which nothing of this world 
can satisfy,—in its sense of sin, which 
can only be relieved by confession andre- 
pentance,—in its assurance of fatherly, 
forgiving mercy. When sin is confessed 
and forsaken. 

‘When I kept silence, mr hones waxed old, 
through my roaring all tho day long ; I ac¬ 
knowledged my sin unto Thee, and mine ini- 
Onity have I not hid. I said, I will confess 
my transgressions unto the Loan, and Thou 
forgavest the iniquity of my sin.’ Ps.xxxii. 
~ | 6 « 

498. Is, then, the Bible to be read 
like any other common book ? In one 
sense, yes. It is to be read, like any 
other book, with the ‘ understanding ’ as 
well as with the ‘ heart’ We must not 
blindly shut our eyes to the real history 
of the composition of this book, to the 
legendary character of its earlier por, 
tions, to the manifest contradictions 
and impossibilities, which rise up at 
once, in every part of the story of the 
Exodus, if we persist in maintaining 
that it is a simple record of historical 
facts. We must regard it, then, as tho 
work of men, of fellow-men, like our¬ 
selves, fighting the same good fight, on 
the side of God, and His 'Truth, against 
all manner of falsehood and evil, though 
fighting in their own primitive way, 
and without the light of that Christian 
teaching, which shines upon our war¬ 
fare of to-day, and makes many things 
plain and clear to our eyes, which to 
them were still dark and uncertain. 

499. But then, on the other hand, we 
must study the Bible with the heart, as 
well as with the mind. The Bible is 
not itself ‘ God’s Word,’ but assuredly 
‘God’s Word’ will be heard in the 
Bible, by all who will humbly and de¬ 
voutly listen for it. As the Greeks 
have been endowed by the ‘ Father of 
Lights’ with those special gifts in art 
and science and literature, which have 
made the works of their great masters 
in all ^es the models for tho imitation of 
mankind,—as the Roman has been dis¬ 
tinguished in matters of lawand govern¬ 
ment, and other nations have had their 
own peculiar endowments, for the com¬ 
mon welfare of the race,—so, too, has 
the Hebrew mind had its own special 
gift from God. 
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600. For, while showing itself singu¬ 
larly defective in ancient days, (though' 
with many grand exceptions in later 
times,) with respect to aU matters of 
science, art, literature, and general poli¬ 
tics, yet has the Hebrew race been 
quickened from the first, more than all 
others, with higher spiritual life, and 
endued with special ^ts for the pur¬ 
pose of propagating that life to others. 
Throughout the Scriptures is this won¬ 
derful power exhibited, by which, with 
a few simple words, the springs of life 
within onr own hearts are touched, and 
the whole inner man is stirred, and we 
‘ taste the good Word of God, and the 
powers of the world to come.’ The 
mighty voice of some great Prophet is 
still heard delivering its burden of 
righteous judgment and woe, against 
the national sins of modern times, as 
well as those of the days of old,—‘ Shall 
I not visit for these things, saith the 
Loud f Shall not my soxil be avenged 
on such a nation as this ? ’ The plain¬ 
tive cries of some unknown Psalmist, 
his meek resign.atiou, his patient hope, 
—or, it may be, his song of praise and 
thanksgiving,—still find their echoes in 
all true hearts, and are breathed afresh, 
day by day, from a thousand lips, as 
the most natural utterances bf human 
beings, ‘in aU times of their wealth, 
in all times of their tribulation.' 

501. Is it not thus, indeed, with us 
all ? Do we not feel that *there are 
living words in the Bible, which come 
homo to us with a force, which no 
multitude of signs or wonders can 
strengthen, no diminution of them can 
impair? And are we not sure that 
those words, with which our spirits 
have been fed from our youth up until 
now, are quite independent of all the 
results of criticism?—that, as Bishop 
Thibiwai.i. has said,— 

The numboTB, migrations, wars, battles, 
conquests, and reverses of Israel have no¬ 
thing in common with the teaching of 
Christ, with the way of salvation, with the 
fruits of the Spirit,—they belong to a totally 
dillerent order of subjects,—they are not to 
be confounded with the spiritu^ revelations 
contained in the Old Testament, much less 
with that fulness of grace and truth which 
came by Jesus Christ ? 

602. Yes, truly, as it is written, 
I{ed.ir.l2,— 


‘ The Word of 0od is quit* snd powerful, 
and sharper than any two-^ged sword, piero- 
ing even to the dividing asunder of soul and 
spirit, and of the joints and marrow, and Is a 
disoemer of the thoughts and tstents of the 
heart,’ 

Thank *Q«d! we have BO need to 
‘ examine the grounds,' and to ‘ weigh 
the evidence' of^,iniracle and pro- 
ohecy, in order to believo^that in the 
*Bible we have a record of a Divine 
Eevelation, by which God’s Word is 
spoken to the heart of man. But then 
the above apostolic description of the 
Word of God cannot possibly h» ap¬ 
plied to the mere letter of the his¬ 
tories in Genesis, or of thes details of 
the construction of the Tabepiacie in 
^odus, or the minute directions for 
sacrifice in Leviticus, or the records 
of the numberings and marchings in 
Numbers—to the wars and conflicts in 
Samuel and Kings, to the genealogies 
in Ezra, Nehemiah, and Chronicles, 

503. I will here quote the words of 
the excellent Dr. Gbddes, a Roman 
Catholic Divine, in his Qritic<jX 
marks (a.d. 1800), I. p/.vi.:— 

The gospel of Jesus is my religious code: 
His doifetrines are my dearest delight: ‘ Hte 
yoke (to me)'is easy, and His burden Is light.’ 
But this yoke I would not put on,—these 
doctrines I could not admire,—that Gospel I 
would not make my law,—if Reason, pure 
Reason, were not my prompter and precep¬ 
tress. I willingly profess myself a sincere, 
though unworthy, disciple of Christ: CAW*- 
Uan is my name, and Catholic my surname. 
Rather than renounce these glorious titles, 

I would shed my blood; but I Would not 
shod a drop of it for what is neither Catholic 
nor Christian. Catholic Christianity I revere 
whenever I find it, and in whatsoever sect it 
dwells. But I cannot revere the loads of hay 
and stubble, which have been blended with Its 
precious gems, and which still, In every sect 
with which I am acquainted, more or leesj, 
tarnish or hide their lustre. I cannot revere 
metaphysical unintelligible creeds, nor blas¬ 
phemous confessions of faith. I cannot re¬ 
vere persecution for the sake or conscience, 
nor tribunals that enforce authority by fire 
and faggot, I cannot revere formulas of faith 
made the test of loyalty, nor penal laws ma^ 
t he hedge of Church establishments. In short, 
I cannot revere any system of religion, that, 
for divine doctrines, teacheth the dictates of 
men, and, by the base intermixture of * human 
traditions,’ maketh ‘ the commandments of 
God of none effect.' This I say even of C^iris- 
tian systems; and shall I grant to systematio 
Judaism what I deny to systematio Chris- 
tianism ? Shall I disbelieve the pretended 
miracles, the spurious deeds, Uie forged ohaiv 
ters, the lying legends, of the one, and give 
full credit to those of the other ? Maj I, 
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blamelefls, examine the works of the Chris* 
tian doctors and historians pj the qoaninoii 
rnles of iicitlclsm^ explode «heir pophistry, 
combat their rash ass^tions, arraign them 
of crednllty, and' eren aom^mes .question 
Iheir reri^ity,—and yet be obliged to con- 
sl^r erei|^ mgment of Hebrew Scripture, 
for a series of a.,thou^nd yeari, from Moses 
to Malaohl,—every ecrap of prophecy, poesy, 
minstrelsy, hlaltory, biography, — the in¬ 
fallible oommunications of Heaven^ oracles 
of Divine Tteth ? Truly, this is to fequiife 
too much froih credulity itself. 

In the Hebrew Scri^ures are many beau¬ 
ties, mhny excellent precepts, ‘ftiuch sound 
morality, — and they deserve the attentive 
perusal of eveiy scholar, every person of 
cariosity and ta^. All those good things I 
kdmit, and admire, and would ec^ally ad¬ 
mire them in the writings of Plato, Tully, 
or Marcus Antoninus. But there are other 
things in gtMt isibqndence, which 1 can nei¬ 
ther adrriire nor «dmi'b, without renouncing 
. oommon sense,- and. superseding reason,-i^a 
sacrifice <which I'am not disposed to make, 
for any writing in this world. 

-This language wiU, I donbt not, seem 
strange to the systematic Christian, who has 
founded his creed—not upon reason or com¬ 
mon sense, but—on the prejudices of educa¬ 
tion, who is a Papist at Rome, a Lutheran at 
Leipsic, and a Calvinist at Geneva, a Prelatist 
in England, and a Presbyterian in Scotland, a 
Nestorian in Syria, in Armenia on Eutychian. 
For such local nominal Christians m'y ‘ Re¬ 
marks ’ were not intended: they would spurn 
them with zealous indignation. But, if tltere 
be, 091 trust there are, in each of those com¬ 
munions, men who have learned to think for 
themselves, in matters of faith as well as in 
matters of philosophy, and who are not 
Christians merely bksanse they were lx>m of 
Christian parents, and bred up in Christian 
principles, but because, on the most' serious 
and m^ure .^txamination, they find Chris¬ 
tianity a rational—a most rational- religion, 
to such I address myself with confidence, and 
by such I to be listened to with patient 
'Candour. 

To 8U(^ iTWould say—It is time, it is full 
ttme, that Christianity should lerirn to walk 
alone, without Jewish leading-strings or Gen¬ 
tile go-carts. It is time that the pure spi¬ 
ritual religion of Jesus should throw aside 
all the tawdry cumbersome load of exotic 
ornaments, bo^wed either from Judaism or 
Paganism,—from the temple of Jerusalem or 
the temples of Jupiter,—and reclothe herself 
in the white spotless robes, In which she was 
originally invited. It is time for her ra¬ 
tional admirers to vindicate her chaste cha¬ 
racter from the aspersions of her professed 
enemies, and from the false praise of her 
pretend^ friends; for the false praise of her 


pretended friends has been often more inju¬ 
rious to her reputation than tlije obloquy of 
her professed enemiesor, rather, she has 
had no envies, but because her pretended 
friends have «chibited her in a dress which 
she disclainvs imd despises. Strip her at onc« 
of this nng^nly, meretricious garb; restore 
her to her primitive simplicity; and she will 
need only to be seen, ta be ^imired, loved, 
idolised 1 

604. Reading the Bible in this 
Spirit, and believing that the Divine 
Teacher has been all along, by secret 
ways of ifis Wisdom, leading on 
the human race into the clearer 
light,—into the further knowledge of 
Himself, and of their relations to 
Him,—we receive the Hebrew Scrip¬ 
tures as a gracious gift of G-od, which 
He in His Providence has ‘ ctiused to 
be written for our learning ’ in Divine 
things. And the Hebrew race, it may 
be—with all their noble qualities, their 
patient endurance under injuries, too 
often practised upon them by Christian 
men in the Name of God, their calm, 
unshaken, trust in God^s faithfulness, 
their steadfast continuance in well¬ 
doing, according to that Law which 
they believe to be Divine,—may have 
yot a great part to act, and a great 
work to do, in the regeneration of man¬ 
kind. It may be that they, too, shall 
shake off the superstitious belief of 
ages, and, reverencing their Scriptures 
for the living truths which they declared 
to their forefathers, while other nations 
lay yet wrapt in the darkness of heathen¬ 
ism, shall yield to the demands of 
modern science, and give up the story 
of the Pentateuch as a record of his¬ 
torical fact. Then, also, may Mission¬ 
aries of their race, as well as ours, go 
forth, far and wide, as heralds of sal¬ 
vation, ministering the ‘ glad tidings of 
great joy-for all people,’ proclaiming with 
free utterance the Name of the living 
God, whom their fathers of old knew and 
worshipped, telling the nations of His 
Grace, His Truth, His Righteousness. 
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It is possible—ff not, indeed, highly 
probable—^that the mysterious Hebrew 
name for the Deity, which in English 
we pronounce ‘ Jehovah,’ is derived 
from a Phoeniciau source. The thie 
pronunciation of this name has, long 
been lost,—the vowel-sounds of ‘ Jeho¬ 
vah ’ being merely those of the word, 
which the Jews read instead of the 
sacred name. But it occurs also as 
Jah, Jahu, or Jeho ; and Diod. Sic. 
says, ii.333,— 

It is said that among the Arim^ians 
Zathraustea professed that the good divinity 
had given iiim his laws . . . and that among 
the Jews Moses made a similar claim with re¬ 
flect to the Deity sumanied JAO. 

So Clem. Alex, says, Strom.v.pMi — 

He is called JAOXJ, which is interpreted to 
mean ‘ Who is and who shall be.’ 

Now the ancientl’hoenician language 
was almost identical with the Hebrew, 
as is very plainly shown by the series 
of Pboenician inscriptions, recently 
published from the British Museum. 
And this fact, indeed, may be regarded 
as one which is now admitted by all 
competent scholars. But, this being 
the case, it appears further that among 
the Phoenicians JAO was the Greek ex¬ 
pression for the mysterious name of 
their great Deity, the Sun, regarded as 
the Source of all Light and Life. He was 
often called Ban/, t.c. ‘ Master,’ 
or Ademis, i.e. ‘ Lord,’ (comp, the Heb. 
Adonai (326)); but the greatest name 
of all, that which conveyed the highest 
idea of his grandeur and dignity as the 
Supreme Deity, was that represented in 
Greek by JAO. Thus a famous oracle, 
quoted by Maceobios, &t.i.l8, says— 

It was right that the initiated should hide 
the blessed mysteries; for in a little deceit 
there is prudence and an adroit mind. Ex¬ 
plain that JAO is the Highest God of aU. 

The other evidences of the existence of 
this mysterious name are given at 
length by Dr. Movers, in his Plianicia, 
i.p.639-o58; and he sums up the result 
of his investigation as follows:— 

JAO is tho Sun-God at the difCerent times 
of the year, with the predominant idea of 
Adonis, as the Harvest-Deity, In general, 


however, he represents a complex host of 
I nature-deities, whose powers 1, _ " '' 

I in the meaning of his name,’ Whfl^ was one 
full of mystery, and, according ttf ~ 
then, was taught in tha'pfiesUy mysteries by 
the oldStt Plusnician hierophants. 

, Dr. Movers does not himself -derive 
the Hebrew name from tht Phoenician. 
He thinks that the latter must have 
been ori^nally sounded He 

makes to live ’; whereas the former 
he supposes, in common with most 
modern critics, to have been sounded 
jahveh = either ‘ He inakes to be,’ or 
‘ He is.’ But, whatever may have been 
the form and meaning of thePheenicinn 
liame, it is plain that itmusthave<be6n 
very similar to the Hebrew, which is 
expressed by the very same letters in 
Greek, JAO. And, accordingly, we find 
Phoenician proper names compounded 
with Jah, just as in Hebrew, e.g. At- 
daios, JosEPH.e.A/).I.18, the name of 
a Tyrian Suffete (or public officer), 
which in Hebrew would be- identical 
with OiaA'aA, = ‘ Servant of Jah,’ and 
Bitkias, Virg.1.738, = Bithiah, ICh. 
IV. 18,—both of which names appear 
also in Hebrew, with ‘El’ instead of 
‘ Jah,’ in the forms Abdiel, Bcthuel. 

It seems, then, highly probable that 
the Hebrews, soon after their entrance 
into Pale.stine, may have adopted this 
name, which must have come to their 
ears,—just as they notoriqualy adopted 
the worship, and, no doubt,'<ilie names, of 
so many of the ‘ lords many and gods 
many’ of the tribes of Canaan ; comp. 
Gideon’s surname, JerubAaoi, =«‘Baal 
contends,’ Ju.vi.32, &c.; David’s Son,, . 
Bau/yadah, = ‘ Baal knows,’ lCh.xiv.7, 
for which we have E/yadah, 2S.V.16, &c. 
And the common people, we must be¬ 
lieve, worshipped JAO much after the 
same fashion as the people of the 
country worshipped, with bloody and im¬ 
pure rites Thus even Jephthah could 
otferhisonly daughter asaburnt-offering 
to Jehovah, Ju.xi.31,39; and men and 
women might even think of bringing tho 
rewards of whoredom and sodomy ‘into 
the house of Jehovah,’ in fulfilment of 
‘ vow,’ D,xiiii.l8. 
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Some of higher mijid, how^^,—such 
B8 Samuel and his school of prophets,— 
divinely taught to look ‘above nature 
unto nature’s God,’ may have desired 
to lift u^ this name, so august and fuU 
of meaning, from the base usage to 
Tvhich they saw it exposed, in the wor¬ 
ship of the tribes of Canaan and their 
own idolatrous fellow-countrymen, and 
to consecrate it to a higher purpose, as 
well fitted to express the Self-existent, 
Eternal, Life-giving, Being, He Is or 
He makes to be, and to be henceforward 
the name of the Living God of Israel. 
With this view the Elohistic document 
may have been composed, in whatever 
age it was written. For the Elohist, 
who omits the name Jehovah in his 
stpiy, as not known to the patriarchs, 
until he comes to record the revelation 
of that name to Moses, must have had, 
obviously, some special object in view 
in so doing. And, since the narrative of 
the Burning Bush and the revelation to 
Moses must be regarded as unhistorical, 
there seems every reason to believe that 
it was written by one, who desired to 
invest this name,—not known to the 
forefathers of tbe nation, but acquired 
by them since they came out of Egypt, 
—^with a high and holy character, and 
a special solemnity. 

In this way, also, may be explained, 
perhaps, the singular fact, that, whereas 
so many other names of heatherf gods 
are mentioned, as worshipped by the 
tribes around and by the Israelites 
copying their example—Moloch and 
Astarte, Baal and Ashera, Chemosh 
and Eimmon, &c.,—yet no name like 
to JAO is ever mentioned, as the great¬ 
est name of the chief Phcenician fieity, 
though the sacred writers must have 
known of its existence. It would almost 
seem as if they shrank from mixing up 
with dead idols, the ‘abominations ’ of 
the heathen, a name which had now 
been set apart and sanctified, in tbe 
minds of all pious Israelites. The people 
still, no doubt, for ages—even down to 
the time of the Captivity—profaned 
the name, just as the people of the land 
did, in their common speech, and by the 
licentious and cruel practices of their 
worship. Nay, even for eighteen years 
of Josiah’s reign, there were vessels in 


the temple at Jerusalem made for Baal 
(= the SuUv^Adonis), 2K.xxiii.4; there 
was an Asftra (E. V. ‘grove,’ but really 
an obscene symbol) in the ‘ Blouse of 
Jehovah,’ t/.8jMd ‘houses of sodomites ’ 
by the ‘ House of Jehovah,’ v.1, &e. 
And during all this time those great 
prophets of Judah and Israel, who had 
been taught from above to glimpse at 
the great truth, that— 

‘ God Is a Spirit, and they that worship Him 
must worship Him in spirit and in trufli’— 

had been striving with their perverse 
and stolid fellow-countiymen, seeking 
to raise their minds to higher views of 
the Divine nature, and to teach them 
to invest that Name, which they were 
daily using as a common thing, with a 
high spiritual meaning. 

Just so in Zululand we are now 
teaching the natives to invest their own 
name for the Supreme Being, XJnhulun- 
kulu, = ‘ The Great-Great-One,’ with a 
higher, more spiritual meaning than 
they would otherwise ascribe to it. Yet 
many years—perhaps, centuries—may 
pass before the Zulus generally will 
separate the name from all the absurd 
notions and legendary stories, which 
they may now in their wild heathen 
state connect with it. We must long 
expect to find that, while those of 
higher mind, or more favoured with 
opportunities of learning, will embrace 
that Name, in all the high significance 
which Missionaries attach to it, as the 
Name oftheir Great Creator, Father, and 
Friend, ‘in Whom they live, and move, 
and have their being,’ yet the great 
mass of the people will continue to use 
it ignorantly and irreverently, even as 
now. Justso, too, in Northern Europe, 
for many centuries after Christianity 
had been preached among the Scandi¬ 
navian tribes, the orgies of the Feast 
of Yule must have often contrasted 
painfully, side by side with the joys of 
the Christmas Festival; or, at least, 
if the latter was observed in towns, 
where the clergy were at hand to stimu¬ 
late and guide the devotions of the 
people, yet in the country districts the 
Name of Christ must have been long 
profaned, and the new religion dese¬ 
crated, by admixture with heathen rites 
and most incongruous ceremonies. 
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THE BOOK OP HEUTEEONOMY. 


CHAPTER I. 

THE DBTJTERONOMIST DISTINCT FROM THE 
OTHER TVRITERS OP THE PENTATEUCH. 

505. The course of our argument will 
lead us to consider next more closely 
the age and authorship of the Book 
of Deuteronomy. We may now assume 
that we are no longer under the neces¬ 
sity of regarding this portion of the 
Pentateuch as being an actual authentic 
record, by Moses himself or by one of 
his contemporaries, of the last ad¬ 
dresses of the great Hebrew lawgiver 
to his people. In fact, if it be true, 
as we believe, that the other parts of 
the Pentateuch are, generally, of far 
later date than the time of the Exodus, 
there can be no reason d priori for sup¬ 
posing that this Book forms an excep¬ 
tion to the general rule. And, as we 
have seen some ground for concluding 
that the original Elohistic story has 
been very considerably enlarged in later 
<lay8,—perhaps, by more than one 
author, in different ages,—it- is, from 
the first, not improbable that the Book 
of Deuteronomy also, which, as we 
shall presently see, differs remarkably 
from me rest, not only in its style and 
tone, but also in its very language, and 
verbal forms of expression, may have 
been added in a still later age. 

506. There can be no doubt that 
Deuteronomy is throughout the work of 
one and the same hand, with the ex¬ 
ception of the last chapter, and, per¬ 
haps, one or two other short sections, 
(such as xxxii48-52,) which' will be 


pointed out hereafter. Otherwise, the 
Book is complete in itself, and exMbits 
a perfect unity of style and subject. It 
consists chiefi^ of addresses ascribed to 
Moses shortly before his death; viz .— 

(i) An introductory discourse, i.6— 

iv. 40, in which he is represented as 
recounting to the people, by way of 
encouragement and warning, a brief 
sketch of their past history, after their 
escape out of Egypt, which discourse, 
however, as we have seen (261, 262), is 
interrupted, here and there, with geo¬ 
graphical and archaeological notices, 
very ill-suited to such an occasion, and 
involves anachronisms, where reference 
is made to events of the previous weeks 
as to events of a bygone age, which be¬ 
tray at once the later time at which it 
was written; 

(ii) The main body of the work, 

v. l-xxvi.l9, a long and impressive ad¬ 
dress, urging upon the people, by re¬ 
iterated arguments of the most earnest 
and affectionate kind, the duty and 
blessedness of obeying the Divine com¬ 
mands, and the danger of disobedient; 

(iii) Additional addresses, xxvii.l- 
XXX.20, expressed in language of great 
eloquence, with powerful—almost, at 
times, appalling—ener^, in which the 
people ai^ warned, again and again, of 
:he fearful consequences of departing 
Tom Jehovah ; 

(iv) The conclusion, xxxi.l-xxxiv. 

12, containing the and last 

‘ Blessjng ’ of Moses, with the account 
of his death and burial t in the land of 
Moab, over against Bethpeor; but no 
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mas ksoweth of his sepulckre ssto 
this day,’ xxxiv;6. 

507. No attentire reader of the Bible 
can hare failed to remark the striking 
difference above referred to, which 
exists between the style and contents 
of Deuteronomy and those of the other 
Books, generally, of the Pentateuch. 
These latter are occupied almost en¬ 
tirely with long details of legend or 
histoiy, with circumstantial directions 
for the construction of the Tabernacle 
and its vessels, or with multiplied re¬ 
petitions of the minutiae of the cere¬ 
monial Law; so that the writers only 
very occasionally break forth, from 
their usual plain, prosaic, stylo, into 
grand prophetical utterances, or soar 
into the higher regions of poetry. 

508. But the Book of Deuteronomy, 
on the contrary, almost Atom beginning 
to end, is one magnificent poem, or col¬ 
lection of poems, full of noble thoughts 
and glowing expressions, containing 
scarcely a single lengthy detail of a 
purely historical, artistic, or ceremonial, 
nature, but wholly devoted to enforcing, 

’ the paramount duties of morality and 
religion, in tones of earnest and im¬ 
passioned eloquence,—now with the 
most persuasive and touching ten¬ 
derness, now with the most impressive 
and terrible denunciations. 

509. Prof. Kawlinson, indeed,writes, 
Aids te Faith, p.246 

Considered as a literary work, the Penta- 
uch is not the production of an advanced 
or refined, but of a simple and rude, age. Its 
characteristics are plainness, inartiJiciaUty, ab¬ 
sence of rhetorjeal ornament, and occasional 
defective arratt'gement. ... We look in vain 
through (he JPentateach for the gnomic wisdom 
of Solomon, the eloquent denunciations of Ezekiel 
or Jeremiah, or the lofty flights of Isaiah, 

This, seems, indeed, to be a very strange 
assertion. Surely, no one, after reading 
the glorious rhetoric of D.xxviii or 
D.xxxii, would hesitate for one moment 
to pronounce either of these passages 
to be one of the most ‘ eloquent de¬ 
nunciations,’ and one of the most ‘ lofty 
flights ’ of prophetical, as well as of po¬ 
etical, imagination, that can be found 
within the whole compass of sacred 
and profane literature. Most probably 
Prof. BaiyunsON was not really think¬ 
ing, wl^ he wrote the above words, 
of dhapters, or of the Book of 


DISTINCT FROM THE 
Deuteronomy at all. His language, in 
fact applies generally, with sufficient 
accuracy, to the other portions of the 
Pentateuch. And it is the marked 
contrast between the general plainness 
of style in these other Books, and the 
spirit and energy, the fire of holy zeal, 
the warmth of imagination, which 
characterize everywhere the Book of 
Deuteronomy, by which we are from 
the first, before instituting any closer 
enquiries, compelled strongly to the 
conviction that they cannot have had 
the same author or authors. 

610. But it may, perhaps, be asked, 
‘Was not Moses himself capable of 
producing such a Book as this T At 

dose of his long life, after so many 
lifeul communings with God,—being 
now, as it were, in the very hour of 
his own dissolution, with his bodily 
eye, indeed, ‘ stiU undimmed, and his 
natural force unabated, D.xxxiv.7, but 
with his feet already standing on the 
verge of the eternal world, and his 
spirit’s eyesight straining into the 
darkness that lay before him,—is it 
wonderful that he should have felt the 
prophetical impulse seize him mightily, 
at such a time, with a power unknown 
before, and that he should iiave thus 
pourqd forth his dying utterances, of 
mingled laudation and reproof, en¬ 
couragement and warning, blessing and 
cursing, in strains of unwonted force 
and eloquence ? 

611. Mose.s, too, it may be said,like 
Jacob of old, G.xlix. l-27?may here have 
gathered up the manifold and wonder¬ 
ful experiences of his life, in this last 
burst of grand, heart-stirring, oratory. 
No longer now occupied with the things 
of time,—the legends of hoar antiquity, 
the historical records of the events in the 
wilderness, the ritual of external w;or- 
ship, the requirements of the Camp and 
of the earthly Sanctuary,—we may well 
believe that he would have wished to 
have hie last hours occupied, as here, 
with the enforcement of eternal realities, 
—of that worship in spirit and in truth, 
of which these earthly things are but the 
symbols,—so as to leave lingering in 
the ears and in the hearts of his people 
the echo of those words, which sum up 
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the whole substance of Ms previous 
teaching,— 

‘ Hear, 0 Israel I Jehovah onr flod la Oiie 
Jehovah; and thou shalt love Jehovah thy 
God with all thine heart, and with all thy soul, 
and with all thy might,’ D.vi.4,5,— 

words, which One greater than Moses 
declared to contain the essence of all 
the Law and the Prophets, only adding 
from L.xix.18 the ‘ new command ^ of 
the Gospel, Matfc.xxii.37-39— 

‘ Thou shalt love thy neighbour as thyself.’ 

612. This argument, might, indeed, 
have been employed, with some plausi¬ 
bility, to vindicate to Moses the com¬ 
position of this Book, if we had not 
already seen that the story of the 
Exodus, generally, cannot be regarded 
as historically true,—if it were not also; 
plain that the other Books of the Pet^- 
tateuch must have been composed in a 
later age than that of Moses,—if, 
lastly, there were not, in the language 
of Deuteronomy itself, abundant indi¬ 
cations that we have here a v(;ry different 
author, and one of a very different age, 
from those concerned in writing the 
main portions of the other hooks of 
the Pentateuch. 

613. One veiy remarkable instance 
of this may be seen in the fact that, 
whereas in the other Books the Priests 
are repeatedly styled the ‘ sons of Aa¬ 
ron,' L.i.5,7,8,ll,ii.2,iii.2,xiii.2, N.x.8, 
comp. L.xxi.21, N.xviii.1,9,11.19, and 
are never once called the ‘sons of Levi,’ 
yet in Deuteronomy, on the contrary, 
they are repeatedly called the ‘ sons of 
Levi’ or ‘ Levites,’ D.xvu.9,18,xviii. 
l,xxi.6,xxiv.8,xxvii.9,xxxi.9, — comp. 
XYiii.l,6,xxxiii.8-ll,—and never once 
the ‘ sons of Aaron.’ 

614. In fact, avery strong line of dis¬ 
tinction is drawn between the Priests, 
the * sons of Aaron,’ and the ‘ Levites’ 
or ‘ sons of Levi,’ in the Book of Num¬ 
bers throughout,—not only in the first 
portions, iii.9,10, iv.l6,19,20,xvi.8-10, 
40,xvm,l-3,6,7, &c., but also at the very 
end of the forty years’ wanderings,—see 
xxxi.28,29,41, compared with v.30,47. 
And so, in the fortieth year, wo read of 
* Eleazar, the son of Aaron the Priest,’ 
xxv.7.11,xxvi.l, exactly as in xvi.37. 
It cannot be thought that any writer, 
whether Moses or any other, would so 


sudden^ change his ftam of expression 
in such a case as this, in the very 
short interval in question. And let it 
be noted that * the Priests the Levites,’ 
inD.xxvii.9, and ‘the Priests the sons 
of Levi,’ in D.xxxi.9, are supposed to 
be the Priests then living, Eleazar, 
&c., the actual ‘ sons of Aaron.’ 

616. Bishop Ollivant, however, 
Second Letter to his Clergy, ^.9, tries 
to explain the above fact as follows:— 

When we find tliat the death of Aaron had 
been recorded in N.xxxiii.38, six months before 
one word of Deuteronomy was spoken, 1 think 
that we may well suppose, either that a sense 
of his own loss might have induced Moses to 
pass over his brother’s name in silence (1), or 
that, Aaron being now no more, so that his 
feelings could not possibly be wounded by 
the change, the Lawgiver, remembering' the 
jealousy of certain Lovites, which had dictated 
the cry against himself and Aaron, ‘ Ye take 
too much upon you,’ might deem it good 
policy, or even be directed by Jehovah Him¬ 
self, to endeavour to extinguish a flame, 
suppressed, but perhaps not altogether extin¬ 
guished, by henceforth odoptingnn appellation 
whicli referred rather to the common patri¬ 
archal ancestor of Priests and Levites, tlian 
to the family ancestor of Priests alone. 

516. I leave tbe above to tbe con¬ 
sideration of my readers, merely obser¬ 
ving that, though the death of Aaron 
is referred to in N.xxxiii.38, the full 
account of it is given in N.xx.22-29, 
after which we find the name of Aaron 
repeatedly mentioned—(by Moses, as 
Is supposed)— e.g. in N.xxvi.64. Also 
n N.xxV.7,11,xxvi.l, we have, as above 
mentioned, the expression,— 

Phinehas, the son of Eleazar, the son oF 
Auron the Priest* 

So that, according to history, 

neither the ‘feelings’ of Moses, nor 
his ‘policy,’ prevented his using the 
name of ‘Aaron the Priest,’ within 
lix months after his death,—in his 
writings at all events,—for the instruc- 
,ion of the people. 

617. Again, the Deuteronomist uses 
he word Torah, ‘ Law,’ invariably of 
he whole Law, i.6,iT.8;44,xvii. 11,18,19, 
xxvii.3,8,26, xiviii.68,61, xxix.20,28, 
XXX.10, xxxi.9,11,12,24,26, xxxii.46, 
xxxiii.4,10, and never of a single parti¬ 
cular psecept. But in the other Books 
'he word is used most frequently,— 
ndeed, almost always, (the exijjptions 
being E.xiii.9, xvi4. xxiv.l2,)— 
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ticutaT laws, E.iu.49, L,vi,9,14,25,^. 1, 
7,11,37, xi.46, XU.7, xui.S9, 3dv.2,32,64, 
67, XV.32, N.r.29,S0, Ti.13,21, xt. 16, 
29, xix.2,14, xxxi.21. 

518. Also the Deuteronomist confines 
allsacrifieesto one ‘which Jehovah 
•would choose, to put His Name there,’ 
xii.6,11, 13,14,18,21,26,xiT.23,24,28,xT. 
20, xTi.2,6,7,11,16,16, xviL8,10, XTiii.6, 
xxvL2,xxxi.ll. Whereas the.other four 
Books say nothing about this, hut ei- 
laussly imply the contrary,— 

‘ In cW placet^ where I record my Name, I 
will come unto thee, and I will bless thee.’ 
i:.xz.34. 

619. Further, the Deuteronomist, 
though he strictly enjoins the ob¬ 
servance of the three Great Feasts 
and of the Passover,* xvi.1-17, yet 
makes no mention whatever of the 
‘Feast of Trumpets,’ L.xxiii.23-26, 
N.xxix.1-6, or the ‘ Day of 4-tone- 
ment,’ L,xxiii.26-32, N.xxix.7-11, on 
each of which days it was expressly 
ordered that they should ‘ do no servile 
work,’ that they should have ‘ a holy 
convocation,’ and that they should 
‘offer an offering made by fire unto 
Jehovah,’ just exactly as at the three 
Great Feasts, and on the latter of 
which they were ‘ to aiflict their souls 
by a statute for ever,’ and it is added— 

‘ Wbatsoever soul it be, that shall not be 
afaioted in that some day, he shall be cut off 
from among his people ; and wliatsocver soul 
^ be, that doeth any work in that same day, 
pte san i soul will I (Jehovah) destroy from 
wmong his people.’ Zi.xxiii.29,30. 

820. Let it be borne in mind that the 
directions in N.xxix are supposed to 
have been laid down by Jehovah Him¬ 
self only a few weeks previously to this 
address of Moses. Yet here, while 
making, as he is represented to be 
doing, a final summary of their duties, 
as to the observance of their annual 
sacred seasons, he omits all mention of 
these two important days, upon which 
the same stress is laid in L.xxiii as on 
the three Great - Feasts, and for the 
neglect of one of which the punish¬ 
ment of death by the stroke of Divine 
judgment is threatened. 

• The ‘Paeaover’ U evidently distinguished 
from the Feeut of Unleav^ea Brrad,’ (with 
which It was connected,) in Lezziii.5,6, 
NeXXviU.16,17. 


621. Ag^in, there are a number of 
sentiments or statements, repeated 
again and again by the Deuteronomist, 
which occur, most of them rarely, and 
many of them not at all, €.g. (v), (ix), 
(x),(xi),(iii),(xiv),(xv), in any of the 
other Books of the Pentateuch: viz. — 

(i) That Israel shottld possess the land of 
nations ‘greats and mightier’ than itself, 
lv.38, vii.l, ix.I, xi,23; comp.i.28, vii.l7, and 
also G.xviii.l8,N.xiv.l2; 

(ii) That Jehovah had ‘led them forty 

years’ through the wildemMB, vili.2,xxix.6; 
comp. i.31,ii.7; . 

(iii) That Jehovah is God and ‘ none else,* 
iv.35,39, xxxii.39; comp, vi.4; whereas in the 
other Books this truth is not thus stated in 
plain terms, but rather the preeminence and 
excellence of Jehovah above all other gods is 
magnified, ch it is also in B.x.17; 

(iv) That obedience will be blessed with 
long life, and the contrary, iv.1,40, v.16,38, 
vi.2, viii.l, xi.21, xvi.20, xXv.l5, xxx.6,13-20, 
xxxii.47; comp. E.xx.12, xxiii.26, N.xiv.23, 
xxxii.ll; 

(v) That the statute, 4ic., which Moses 
hj^ taught them, were those which Jehovah 
had ‘ commanded him to teach them,’ that 
they might ‘ do them in the land which Jeho¬ 
vah gave them,’ iv.5,14, v.31, vi.l, xii.l; 

(vi) That they should ‘teach their chil¬ 
dren’ about Jehovah’s doings, &c., iv.9,10, 

vi. 7,20,&c., xi.l9 ; comp. E.xii.26, xiii.8,14 ; 

(v£i) That Moimt Sinai ‘ burned with fire,* 

and Jehovah spake ‘ out of the midst of the 
tire,’ iv.ll,12,13,33,36,v.4,5,22,23,24,25,26, ix. 
10,13, X.4, xviii.16, xxxiii.2; it is mentioned 
in E.xix.l8 that Jehovah ‘ descended on the 
mount in fire,’ and in E.xxiv.l7 that ‘ the 
appearance of the glory of Jebovah was like 
devouring fire;’ butitissaid, ‘ Hecalled unto 
Moses out of the midst of the cloud,' and not, as 
in Deuteronomy, ‘ out of Uie midst of the fire ': 

(viii) That Jehovah would ‘ inherit Israel,^ 
iv.20, ix.28,29, xxxii.9; comp. E.xxxiv.9; 

(ix) That they should not, when ‘ fat ’ and 
full with the good things of Canaan, ‘ corrupt 
themselves,’ &o., iv.23. vi.l0,4ic., viii.l0,3ic., 
xi.l3,&c., xxxi.20, xxxii.l6,&c.; 

(x) That idolatry in every form is specially 
‘ abomination to Jehovah,’ iv.23, xi.16, xxvii. 
15, xxviii.36,64, xxix.l7, xxx.l7, xxxi.16,20, 
xxxii.1^,17; 

(xi) That Jehovah is to be served with in¬ 
ward, spiritual worship, ‘ with all the heart, 
and with all the soul,’ iv.29, vi.3, x.l2, xL]3, 
xiil.4, xxvi.l6, xix.2,6,10; 

(xii) That Jehovah ‘chastened’ (in¬ 
structed) them, as a father his child, iv.36, 
viil.3, xi.2; 

(xiii) That Jehovah ‘would drive out,’ iv. 
88, ix.4,6, xi.23, xviii.l2, ‘ cast out,’ vl.l9, vii. 
1,22, ix.4, ‘ deliver,’ vii.2,23, xxxi.d, ‘ destroy,’ 

vii. 28, viii.20, ix.3, xxxi.3, ‘cut off,’ iii.29, 
xix.l,the nations before Israel; comp. E.xxiii. 
23,27,30,31, xxxiv.ll, L.xviii.24; 

(xiv) That Jehovah had brought out Israel 
' by tmptations, signs, wonders, &c.,’ iT.34, 
vi.22, viL19, xi.3, xxvi.8, xxix.2,3; 

(xv) That Israel should hear and observe to 
do Jehovah’s commends, ‘ that it might be 
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well with them,' and that th^ ^ight be 
multiplted, &c.. vi,3, vil.l3, viii.l, jdii.17, 
zxviii.68, xxx.l6; 

(xvi) That Israel should *fear’ Jehovah, 
vi.24, vili.6, x1y. 23, xxviii.58; comp* L.xix. 
14,82,xxv.l7,36,43; 

(xvii) That Israel should ‘smite,’ vii.2, 
‘exterminate,’ vii,2, ix.l7, ‘devour,’ vii.l6, 
‘destroy with a mighty destruction,’ vii.28, 
* drive out and destroy,’ ix.3, ‘ leave nothing 
alive of,’ xx.l6, the nations of Canaan; comp. 
N.xxxiii.62,53; 

(xviii) That the nations of Canaan would 
be likely to turn the Israelites to idolatrous 
practices, vii.4, xii.Sl, xx.l8; comp. B.xxiii.82, 
33, xxxiv.12-16; 

(xlx) That Israel Is ‘holy unto Jehovah,’ 
above ^ nations upon earth, vii.6, x.I5, xiv. 
2,21, xxvl.l9 ; comp. £.xix.6, L.xx.24,26 ; 

(XX) That Jehovah would ‘bless’ them, if 
obedient, with plentiful supplies of food and 
all earthly blessings, vii.r2-16, xi.l3-15pcxviii. 
1-14; comp. £.xxiU.26, L.xxvi.4,&,10; 

(xxi) That no man should ‘stand’ before 
Israel, vii.24, xi.25; oemp. ix.2, E.xxiii.27; 

(xxii) That Jelmvnh would ‘go before* 
them, and lead them into the promised land, 
ix.3, xxxi.3; 

(xxiii) That great impression may be ex¬ 
pected to be made by capital punishments, 
xiii.r2, xvii.18, xix.20, xxi.21. 

CHAPTER II. 

CHARACTERISTIC EXPRESSIONS OF THE 
BOOK OF DEUTERONOMY. 

522. Besides the above phenomena, 
there is a mass of evidence of a similar 
kind, but still more satisfactory andcon* 
vincing, from which it will appear that 
the language of Deuteronomy differs 
so remarkably from that of the other 
Books of the Pentateuch, that it cannot 
be believed tliat so great a change, as 
is implied by this difference, can have 
passed over the mind of Moses, or any 
other writer, in the course of a few 
days or weeks. We shall find, for in¬ 
stance, several expressions, which occur 
frequently and familiarly throughout 
the other four Books, but which never 
occur at all in Deuteronomy. And, on the 
other hand, we shall find a multitude 
of other words and turns of expres¬ 
sion, which are used freely by the 
Deuteronomist, and were evidently 
favourites with him, but which never 
appear in the other four Books of the 
Pentateuch. 

62S. Expressions used freely in the 
first four Books of the Pentateuch^ hut 
never occurring in Deuteronomy. 

(i) dichuzzahy ‘possession, Cr.xvii.8,xxiii. 
4,9,20, xxxvi.43, xlvii.ll,xlviii.4, xlix.30,1.13, 


L.xiv.a4,34, xxv.lO,18,24,25,27,28,82,33,33,34, 
41,45,46, xrvii.ie,21,22,24,28, N.xxvii.4,7, 
xxxii.5,22,28,82, xxxv.2,8,28,— nowhere w Deu¬ 
teronomy, except in xxxii.49, and this verse be¬ 
longs to 9.48-52, which is evidently a passage 
of the older narrative, (referring to the death 
of Moses, and correspor^ing to N.xi.22-29, 
where the death of Aaron is described in 
similar terms,) inserted in this place by the 
Deuteronomist. 

Instead of dkhuzzah, the Deut. altrays uses 
yirusJuih, for ‘ possesion,* ii.5,9,8,12J9,19, 111. 
20,—which word is never used in the first four 
Books of the Pentateuch. 

(ii) ishish, ‘every miin,’ lit. ‘man, mam,’ 
E.xxxvi.4, L.xv.2j xvii.8,8,10, xviii.6, xx.2,8, 
xxii.4,18, xxiv.l5, N.i.4, iv.19,48, v.l2, isdl^ 
—nowhere in Deuteronomy. 

The Deut. always uses ish^ only, 116,41, iil. 
20, xii,8,xvi.l7,xviil.l9,xix.ll,16,16,xxl.l5,l0, 
22, xxii. 18,22,25,26,28, xxlii.lO, xxiv.1,5,7,16. 

(iii) (/a»ah, ‘ die,’ G.vi.l7, vii.21, xxv.8,17, 
xxxv,29, xlix.d3, N.xvil.12,18, xx.8,29,—« 0 - 
where in Devieronomy. 

(iv) matteh, ‘tribe,’ 96 times in Exodus, 
Leviticus, cmd Numbers,— nowAere t» Deuter- 
onomy. 

The Deut. always us^ shevet, for ‘tribe,* 

iii.13. V.2.S, x.s. xii.5.14. xvi.18, 
xviii.lT, \ 21, xx\i.2K,x.xxiii.*». 

(v) ‘ in the hone of this day,’5c‘on the self¬ 
same day,* (l.vii.13, xvii.28,26, B.xii.17,41,51, 
L.xxlii.14,21,28,29,30,— nowhere in Deuter^ 
onomy, except xxxii.48, as above (i). 

(vi) ‘ gathered to his people’ssdie. O.Xxv.8, 
17, XXXV.29, xlix.29,33, N.xx.24,‘26, xxvii.l8, 
13, xxxi.2,— nowhere in Deuteronomy, except 
xxxii.r>0, as above (i). 

(vii) ‘ That soul shall be cut oflf ’ from 
Israel, from his people, G.xvii.l4, E.xil.15’,19, 
xxx.33,38, xxxi.l4, L.vii.20,21,25,27, xvii.4,9, 
xviii.29, xix.8, xx.17,18, xxii.3, xxiii.29, 
N.ix.l3, XV.30, xix.18,20,— nowJtere in Deuter¬ 
onomy. 

The Deut. says always * that man shall die ’ 
or ‘shall be stoned with stones,’ and ‘tbott 
slialt put away (lit. ‘ bum up ’) the evU from 
the midst of you,’ xiii.5, xvii.7,12, xix.ld,l9l 
xxi.9,21, xxu.21,‘i2,24, xxiv.7. 

(viii) khok or khukkah, ‘ ordinance,’ in the 
singular, E.xv.25,xxx.21, L.vi.11,15, vii.34, 
X.15, N.xviii.8,l 1,19, -notcAcretn Deuteronomy, 

(Lx) ‘land of Canaan,’ G. (36 times), E.^d. 
4, xvL.Sr), L.xiv.34, xviii.3,xxv.38, N.xiii.2,17, 
xxvi.19, xxxii.30,32, xxxiu.40,61, xxxiv.2,2, 
29, xxxv.10,14,—notcAtrg in Deuteronomy, ex¬ 
cept xxxiL49, as^bove (1). 

The Deut. us^ twice the expression ‘ land 
of the Cauaanites,’ i.7, xi.30; but he generally 
uses some periphrasis, such as the ‘ land which 
Jehovah swore unto your fathers,* i.8.35, 
vi.10,18,23, viii.l, Ac., the ‘ good land,’ iii.25, 

iv. 21,22, vi.l8, viii.7,10, 4ic., the ‘ land which 
Jehovah giveth thee,’ lv.1,21, v.81, &o., the 
‘ land whither ye go over to possess it,’ lv.5, 
14,26, vLl, vii.l, Ac., the ‘land that floweth 
with milk and honey,’ vl.8, xi.9, xxvi.15, Ac. 

(x) par, ‘ bullock,’ occurs 9 tim^ in Exodus, 
29 times in Leviticus, 52 times in ^umbers,— 
nowhere in Deuteronomy. 

The Deut. always uses ehor, for ‘ bulled,* 

v. l4,21,xiv.4, xv.l9,xvli.l,xvlii.8,xxli.l,4,19> 
XXV.4, xxviii.31, xxxiii.l7. 
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(xi) *pUdn» of Moab/'K^xxiLlyoC^^,^, 
xxxI.lJ, xxitiii48/9,50, aocxT.l, xxxvllS,— 
noteheri in'Deuterdnompi except xxzir.l,d, in 
the ^pieXf a fragment of the Older nar¬ 
rative. 

The Dent, uses ‘ land of Hoab,’ i,6,ii.9,iadz.l 
(xxTiii.69), xxxii.*49, xxxiv.5,6.'" 

(xii) h€(iah, ' congiegation,’ 1$ times in 
ExoduB, 12 tim^ in Leviticus, 68 times in 
Kumbers,—nowhere in DeuUronomp. 

The Leut. altoayt uses kahal^ ^assembly,’ 
V.22,ix.l0,x.4pcvm.l6,xxlli.l,2,2,3,«,8,xxxi.80. 

(xiii) n<Mi, !* prince,' 71 times in Oen., Ex., 
Lev., and Num .,—nowhere in JDetUerdnomy. 

The Deut. always uses rosA; ‘head,’ i.l3,l5, 
15, v.23(20), xxix.l0(9), xxxiii,5,2I. 

(xiv) ‘ in your (their, &c.) generations,' G.- 
xvil.7,9,12, E.xli.14,17,42, xvi.32,33, xxix.42, 
xxx.8,10,31,xxxi.l3, L.iii.l7,vi.l6,x,9, xxii.3, 
xxiiul4,2l,41,xXiv.3,xxv.80,N.ix.l0,x.8,xv,14, 
15,21,23,xviii.23,xxxv.2d j oomp. G.vi.9,—«o- 
where in Deuteronomy. 

(XV) So ‘ tent of the congregation* occurs 
84 times in Ex„ 48 times in 56 tim^ in 
Num.; 

mishcan, ‘ Tabernacle,’ 56 times in Ex., 3 
times in Lev., 38 tiroes in Num.; 

heduih, * Testimony,’ 35 times in Ex., Lev., 
and Num,; ^ 

korban^ ‘offering,' ^8 times in Lct. and 
Num.; 

but not one of these expressions is used by the 
Deuteronomist, though ‘ tent of the congrega¬ 
tion’ occurs in D.xxxi.14,14, and ‘tent’ in 
v.l5,15,^a fragment of the older document. 

624. It may, perhaps, be said, witli 
respect to the instances last quoted, 
that the Deuteronomist did not use 
them, because he did not require them, 
not having occasion to mention the 
‘ Tabernacle,’ ‘ Testimony,' &:c., in re¬ 
cording the addresses of Moses ; though 
certainly, it would be strange that such 
long addresses should have really been 
delivered, in the course of which so 
many matters of the past history of 
the people are referred to, without the 
Tabernacle having been once men¬ 
tioned. But this cannot, at all events, 
he said of most of’ the other in¬ 
stances, where we have shown that 
the Deuteronomist did require to use 
expressions synonymous with those 
above quoted, that are used so freely 
in the earlier Books, but where he did 
not use these latter fomulse. It is 
plain, therefore, that, if he has every¬ 
where abstained from using them, it 
was because they were not familiar to 
his pqn, as they were to those of the 
other writers, and he fell naturally into 

This expression, as will l)e shown below. 
Is aBeuteronomlstic intci'polatlon in the frog 
ment oil the older narrative, xxxii.48-'52. 


the em^oymentof otheEmore favourite 
forms of exjiression. 

626, Expressions used freely in JOeu^ 
teronomyy but never occurring in the 
first four Books of the Pmtateuch. 

(i) * land of Moab,’ i.5, li.9, xxlx.l, xxxli.49, 
xxxiv.6,6; 

(ii) ‘ malke to inherit,' i.38, iii.28, xitlO, 
xix.3, xxi.l6, xxxi.7, xx^l.8; 

(iii) ‘ go in to possess,' ‘ come in, go in, go 
over, and possess,’ i.8, iv.1,5,14,22,26, vi.1,18, 
vii.l, viu.l, ix.1,6, x.ll, xl.8,8,l0,n,29,31, 
xii.‘29, xvii.l4, xxiii.20, xxvi.l, xxviii,21,63, 
xxx.16,18, xxxi.13, xxxii.47; comp, i.21,89, 
ix.4,23, XXX.6 ; 

(iv) ‘ that they may learn to fear jAovah,’ 
&c.viv.lO, xiv.23, xvii.l9, xxxi.12,18 ; 

(v) ‘ which Jehovah giveth thee for an in¬ 
heritance,’ &c. (used of the land of Canaan), 
iv.21,38, XV.4, xix.lO, xx.l6, xxi.23, xxiv.4, 
xxv.19, xxvi.l ; 

(vi) ‘ remember that thou wast a servant 
in the land of Egypt,’ v.l6, xv.l5, xvi.l2, 
xxiv.18,22; comp. x.l9; 

(vii) ‘words of this Law,’ ivii.19, xxvii. 
3,8,26, xxviii.68, xxix.29, xxxi.12,24, xxxii.46 ; 

(viil) ‘ written in this Book, in this Book 
of the Law,’ &c. xxviii.58,61, xxix.‘20,21,27, 

XXX .10. 

620. It will be seen that the above 
expressions have peculiar reference to 
the special circumstances, under which 
Mos^s is supposed to he a4dressing 
the people. And tlie frequent recur¬ 
rence of some of them might, perhaps, 
be explained by the necessity which 
then constrained him to remind the 
people in his last address, again and 
again,—while yet beyond Jordan in 
the ‘ land of Moab,’ before they ‘ went 
in to possess the land which Jehovah 
gave them as an inheritance,’—of cer¬ 
tain main facts of their histoiy, of the 
cruel ‘ .service ’ from which they had 
been delivered, of the laws which they 
had received out of ‘ the midst of the 
fire.’ and of their duty to ‘ fear Je¬ 
hovah,’ and obey the ‘words of the 
Law,’ which were now ‘ written in a 
Book’ for all future time. But the 
following instances are of a more 
general kind, and have no connection 
with the particular time at which Moses 
is supposed to be speaking. And, there¬ 
fore, as they appear so frequently in 
Deuteronomy, it cannot be doubted 
that,'if the same writer had written 
also, the other Books, he must have 
made use occasionally, at least, of 
some of them. 

627. Additional I)$uUronomuiic ex- 
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pressions, wMsh never occur in thie first 
four Sooks of the 'Pentat^h. 

(i) ‘ that Jel^vah thy Qod may bless thee,’ 
&c., ii.7, xii.7, xiv.24,2d, xt. 4,6,10,14,18, xvi. 
10,15. xxiii.20, X3ciy.l9, xxx.l6: comp. 1.11, 
xxviii.8; 

(ii) * work'pf the hands,’ ii.7,3dv.29, xvi.l5, 
xxlv.i9, xxrii. 15, xxriii.l2,xxx.9, xxzi.29; 

(iii) ‘cleave’to Jehovah, iv.4, x.20, 31.22, 
xiii.4. xxx:.20; 

(iv) ‘ provoke,’ iv.25, lx.l8, xx3l.29, zxxii. 
16,19,21,21,27 ; 

(v) ‘ with all the heart and with all the 
soul,’ iv.29, vL5, Z.12, xi.l3, ziii.3, xxvi.16, 
xxx.2,6,10; 

(vl) ‘ walk in the ways of Jehovah,* v.33, 
viii.6, X.12, xi.22, xix.9, xkvl.l7, xxviii. 9, 

xxx. lC; 

(vii) ‘forget Jehovah,’ vl.l2, viiLll,14,19, 
xxxii.18 ; comp, iv.23; 

(viii) ‘ abomination to Jehovah,’ vii. 25, 

xii, 31, xvii.l,xviii.l2, xxii.5, xxiii.18, xxv.l6, 
xxvii.l5; 

(ix) ‘ which thou knewest not,’ * which thy 
fathers knew not,’ 4ic., vi5i.3,16, xl.28, xiii. 
2,6,13, xxviii.33,36,64, xxix.26, xxxi.l3, xxxii. 
17 ; comp. vu.l5, ix.2 ; 

(x) ‘ the stranger and the fatherless and the 
widow,’ &c., X. 18, xiv. 29, xvi. 11,14, xxiv. 
17,19,20,21, xxvi.12,13, xxvii.19; 

(xi) ‘ bum up the evil fi'om the midst,’ 

xiii. 5, xvii.7,12, xix.13,19, xxi.9,21, xxu.21, 
22.24. xxiv.7; 

(xii) ‘innocent blood,’ xix. 10,13, xxi.8,9, 
xxvii.25. 

528. We have given above only a 
few of the expressions peculiar to the 
Deuteronomist,—such as can be tested 
at once by the English reader, by y. 
mere reference to the English Bible 
and Concordance. But in the larger 
edition we have shown that there arc, 
at least, tkirty-ihree expressions, — 
several of which are repeated more 
than tin times in Deuteronomy, and 
each of which is found on the average 
eiciht times in that Book,— not one of 
vAicJi is found even once in any of the 
other four Books of the Bcntateuch. 

And we have given also twelve other 
expressions, wdneh occur three or four 
times in Deuteronomy, and nowhere 
else in the Pentateuch, such as these:— 

(i) ‘ take good heed,’ ii.4, iv.9,15, xxiv.8 ; 

(ii) ‘ be strong and of good courage,’ iii.28, 

xxxi. 6,7,23; 

(iii) ‘ hear and fear,* xiii.l2, ivii.l3, xix.20, 

xxi. 21 ; 

(IV) ‘ that shall be in those days,’ xvil.9, 
xix.l7, xxvi.3 ; 

(v) ‘ all that do these things,’ xviii.l 2, 

xxii. 5, XXV.16 ; 

(vi) ‘ forsake Jehovah, His Law, &c.’ 
xxviii.20, xxxi.16, xxix.25. 

52f. It is remarkable also how 
frequently the Deuteronomist uses such 


hras^ as '.Jelfovali thy . God,* *Je- 
ovah our God,y compared with 
the other writers. following 

Table shows how often thBrexpreBsions, 
‘Elohim* or ‘El,’ ‘Jehovah,’ and ‘Je¬ 
hovah Elohim ’—the first and third of 
these, (i) without^ (ii) a pronoun 
(as ‘ thy Elohim,’ &c.)—occur in each 
of the five Books of the Penta¬ 
teuch. Of course, considerable allow¬ 
ance must be made for the fact that in 
Deuteronomy Moses is supposed to be 
speaking almost throughout, and, there¬ 
fore, such expressions as ‘Jehovah thy 
God,’ * Jehovah your God,* would natu¬ 
rally be used more frequently than in 
the other books: But the preponder¬ 
ance is still very notictable. 

B. J. J.E. 

(1) (ii) (i) (U) 

Genesis .200 1 135 28* 1 

Exodus. 78 8 - 358 12 27t 

Leviticus. 5 21 285 .. 26t 

Numbers. 23 4 890 1 6 

Deuteronomy.. 33 3 234 8 808 

630. The conclusion to be drawn 
from the above facts, in addition to 
what has been produced of a similar 
character, appears to be irresistible. 
It seems to us impossible to believe 
that either Moses, or any other writer, 
could have had his whole tone of 
thought and expression so changed 
within a few days or weeks at the 
outside, as would be necessary to ' 
account for the above phenomena,— 
unless, indeed, it be supposed that a 
special miracle was wrought for the 
purpose of so modifying his language. 

531. We shall assume it, therefore, 
henceforward, as a fact that has been 
oroved, about which we need no longer 
!iave any doubt or uncertainty, that, 
whoever may have composed the Book 
of Deuteronomy, he was undoubtedly a 
different person from those, who were 
concerned in writing the main portions 
of the rest of the Pentateuch. Unless 
the preceding evidence ,bo set aside, 
this fact must stand good, whatever 
else may be true, and whatever im- 

• Of these ‘20 occur in 6 in G.xxiv. 

t It is impossible at present to say how 
many of these may really be due to the 
Deuteronomist, as he may have revi^ the 
document, and interpolated certain pas> 
sag^ of his own in it. 
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pcitant oRiseqaences may fdki*' 

1^8 condasioD. 

532. But thus we find ourselres, at 
any rate, in this dilemma. If Moses did 
write Deuteronomy, then he did not 
write fie last part of Nmtbers,,-which 
recounts the transactions of the last 
year of the wanderings, down to the 
TMy day on which the discourses in 
Deuteronomy are supt^ed to he 
uttered. And, if he did not write 
these chapters of Numbers, then he 
did not write a very large portion of 
the rest of the four Books ; since no 
critic will deny that the same hand 
(hands), which composed the last 
serenteen chapters of Numbers, was 
(were) concern^ also in writing a 

eat part of the prer^s history, 
ence, if Moses wrote the book of 
Deuteronomy, he certainly did not 
write the greater part of the other four 
Books. Or, if he did write the last part 
of’Numbers, and the kindred matter in 
the other four Books, then he did not 
write the Book of Deuteronomy. 

CHAPTEB III. 

riaST APPROXIMATIOH TO THB AGE OP 
THE DEUTEEONOM18T. 

533. The next question would 
naturally be, to ask in what age it is 
probable that the Deuteronomist lived. 
But; for the convenience of our argu¬ 
ment, it will be best to defer for the 
present the full consideration of this 
part of the subject. Something, how¬ 
ever, may be said at once towards 
satisfying the reader’s mind on this 
point. It is plain that he must have 
lived after the other writers, since he 
refers throughout to passages in the 
stoiy of the Exodus, which are re¬ 
corded in the other books, and refers 
directly in xiiv.8 to the laws about 
leprosy in Leviticus. If, therefore, we 
are right in supposing ifrom the evi¬ 
dence produced in Part II, that the 
Elohistic and Jehovistic portions of the 
Pentatmieh were swritten not earlier 
than the times of Samuel, David, and 
Solomon, ■ it is plain, without further 
enquiry, that the Deuteronomist must 
have lived not earlier—and, probably, 
later—^than the age of Soling^on. 


534. And this agrees with other pro¬ 
minent indications. Thus we. have 
seen (613) that the Deuteronomist 
uses only the phrase ‘Levijtes’ or ‘sons 
of Levi'for the Priests, and not ‘the 
eons of Aaron.’ Now the same ex¬ 
pression is used-of the Priests in that 
part of the book 61 Kings, which refers 
to the times of Jeroboam, lE.xii..31;— 

‘ And he made an honee of high places, and 
made Priests inducrirmnaUly of the people, 
CB.V. ‘from the lowest of the people,’) wMch 
were not of the tons «/ Aeei.’ 

It* is also the formula invariably 
used by Jeremiah, and the other later 
Prophets, Jer.xxxiii.18,21,22, Ez.xliii. 
19, xliv.lS, xlvni.l3, Mal.iii.3; comp. 
Mal.ii.4,8. 

636. Again, the Deuteronomist uses 
Torah, in the singular only (817), and 
uses it of the whole Law. And so does 
Jeremiah, ii.8,vi.l9,viii.8, ix.l3,xvi.ll, 
xviii.18, xxvi.4, xxxi.33, ixxii.23, xliv. 
10,23, Lam.ii.9. 

Also the Deuteronomist confines all 
sacrifices to the place, where Jehovah 
‘would place 'His Same’ (.518). And 
so Jeremiah speaks repeatedly of Jeru¬ 
salem or the Temple, as the place called 
‘by the Same’ of Jehovah, vii.10,11, 
14,30, xxv.29,xxxii.34,xxxiv.l5; comp. 
iii.l7, vii.l2. 

636. Let us now refer to (623). 

(i) The Deuteronomist uses yemshak, in¬ 
stead of ttkhuzzah, for ‘ possessionand so 
does Jeremiah, xxxii.8. 

(ii) The Deuteronomist employs ith, and not 
ish ith, for ‘ every manand so do the Prophets 
universally, e.p. Jer.i.16, vi.3, ix.4(3),5(4), xi.8, 
xii.l.i, &c.—except the post-Captivity Prophet 
Eaekiel in two instances, xiv,4,7. 

(iii) The Deuteronomist never uses yavaii 
for ‘ die,' although the word is often used in 
the older document; and the Prophets only 
use it in two instances, Lam.i.19, Zech.xiii.8. 

It would appear that the above expressions 
had become antiquated and nearly obsolete in 
the days of the Prophets, and, probably, in 
those of the Deuteronomist. 

(iv) ,The some may be true of matteh for 
tribe,’ which is found in one place only of 

all the Prophets, Hab.iii,9, (and even here 
the expression is obscure); while shevet, the 
word used by the Deuteronomist, occurs in 
Ho8,v.9, Ie.xix.l3, xlix.6, lxiii.l7, eleven times 
in Ezekiel, and in Zech.ix.l. 

(v) ‘ on the self-same day,’ is found only in 
Ez.ii.3, xxW.2,2, xU. 

<vi) ‘ gathered to his people,’ (vii) ‘ that 
soul shall bq out off,’ (vlli) khukkah, ‘ordi¬ 
nance,’ in the singular, (xiil) nasi, ‘prince,’ 
(xiy) ‘ in your fitc., generations,’ which are not 
found in Deuteronomy, occur nowhere fit the 
prophets, except the la^ (87 times) in Ezekiel. 
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637. The (rther eipressiocs noticed in 
(623), as employed in the older docu¬ 
ment but not by the Oeuteronomist, 
seem not to have become antiquated 
and oulr of -use in the days of the 
Prophets, except those in (xv), which 
refer especially to the state of things 
in the wilderness, as ‘Tent of the Con¬ 
gregation,’ ‘Tabernacle,’ ‘Testimony,’ 
which never occur in their writings, 
any more than in that of the Deuter- 
onomist; and this is almost the case 
with korban, ‘ offering,’ which is fbund 
only in Ez.xx.28, xl.43. 

638. Upon the whole, it will be plain 
that the evidence pust produced, though 
we do not press it as conclusive upon 
the point under consideration, tends, 
however, to establish a connection in 
point of time between She Deuterono- 
mist and the later Prophets. And in 
the larger edition several instances 
are given, in which the Ueuteronomist 
makes use of expressions,- which are 
either mil)/ found in the latest books 
of the Bible, as the post-Captivity 
prophets and historians, or in none 
before the time of Jeremiah, e.g .— 

(i) * to ppeak rebellion against JehoTah,’ 
D.xlii.**), Jer.xxviii.lO, xxix.S2, comp. la.* lix. 
13, —nowhere else in the Bible. 

(ii) ‘ for a removing,’ D.xxviii.25, Jor.xv.4, 

xxiv.9, rxix.18, xxxiv.17, Kz.xxiii.46, 2Ch. 
xxix.8. 

(iii) ‘ stubbornness of heart.’ D.xxix.l9(18), 
Jer.iii.17, vii.24. ix.l4(13), xi.8, xiii.lO, xvi.l'i, 
xviii. 12, xxiii. 17, Pe.lxxxi.l2(13),—now/iere 
else in the Bible. 

539. It will 1)6 noticed that, in the 
above expressions, the Propliet Jere¬ 
miah agrees with the Beuteronomist. 

' And, in like manner, it will be found 
that almost all the expressions in (527), 
which are found repeatedly in Deuter¬ 
onomy, but do not occur in any other 
Book of the Pentateuch, are also found 
more or less freely used in Jeremiah. 

(i) ‘ that Jehovah thy God may bless thee,’ 
Jer.xxxi.23. 

(ii) ‘ work of the hands,* Jer.i.l6, x.3, xxv. 
6,7.14, xxxii.ao, xliv.8, Lam.iii.64, iv.2. 

(iii) ‘cleave’ to Jehovah, Jer.xiii.ll. 


• We use Js. to denote the writings of the 
later Isaiah, the ‘ imknown Prophet,’ to whom 
chap.xl-lxvi of the present book of Isaiah 
must be assiimed. That some, at least, of 
these prophecies were uttered after the Cap¬ 
tivity, is obvious from such passages as 
lxm.17-19, lxiv.10,11. 


(iv) ‘proTokB,’ Jer.Tiid8,18, sLVi 

xxv. 6,7, xxxii.29,S0,B3, ■xUt.B.S. ^ 

(t) ‘ witli all tlm heart and wiw all th 
soul,’ Jer.xxzii.41, oomp. xxlr.l, xxt3 
18. 

(vi) * walk in the ways of Jehon^* Jtt.vl 

(vli) * forget Jehovah,' Jer.il.83,1U.31, xH 
25, xviii.15, xxiii.27. 

(viii) ‘ abomination to Jehovah,’not in ^er 
nor ansrwhere elsedn the Bible, exoeirti 
and repeatedly in the book of Proverbs; bu 
comp. Jer.xliv.4, and see ‘abomination'* i 
Jor.ii.7, vi.15, vii.lO, viii.l2,3^.18, 
xliv,22. 

(ix) ‘ which thou knewest not, &o.,* Jer.v 
15, vii.9, ix.l6(16), xiv.18, xv.U, :m.l8, 
zix.4, xxii.28, xxxiii.3, xliv.8. 

(x) ‘the stranger, and the fatherless, an 
the widow, &c.,* Jer.vii.6, xxii.3, oomp. v.38 
xlix.ll. 

(xi) ‘ bum up the evil from the midst 
not In Jer., but in 2K.xMii.24, whioh man; 
(657.V.) ascribe to Jeremiah. 

(xii) ‘ innocent blood,’ Jer.vii.6, xxU.8,11 

xxvi. l5, comp, xiz.4. 

540. So, too, many of those in (626 
find their representatives in his pro 
phecies, though with some of them 
from the nature of the case, it coiflc 
hardly have been expected. 

(i) ‘ land of Moab,’ JGr.xlvlii.24,88, 

(ii) ‘ make to inherit,’ Jer.iii.18, xii.H. 

(iii) ‘ which ye go in to possess,’ &c., Jer 
xxxii.23. 

(iv) that they may ‘ learn to fear Jehovah, 
&c., not in Jer.; but comp. ‘ to fear me ^ tb( 
days,’ D.iv.lO, Jer.xxxii.89. 

(v) ‘ which Jehovah giveth thee for an in¬ 
heritance,' Jor.xvii.4. 

(vi) ‘ remember that thou wast a servant ii 
the land of Egypt,’ not in Jer. 

(vii) ‘ words of this Law,’ comp. Jer.vL;^ 

(viii) ‘written in this Book,* <»c., Jentt^ 

13. 

641. The ahpve agreement in phra¬ 
seology is certainly remarkable. And, 
if further evidence tends to confirm 
the indications, which we have already 
observed, of the late origin of the booi: 
of Deuteronomy, there is enough here 
to raise a strong suspicion that Jere¬ 
miah may have been its author, or, 
at all events, some later Prophet, 
moving in the same circle of religions 
ideas, and habitually using the same 
forms of expression as Jeremiah. 

642. It ih plain, however, that the 
above phenomena are ^ust what we 
might expect to find in documents 
differing from one another in age ly 
some considerable interval of time. 
The first four Books of the Pentateuch 
were Vritten mainly, as we have seen 
reason to believe (468-471) by persons 

o 
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Bviog yearly in tie Siiae ag?, and in 
tBe same, literaiy circle. V^ile, there- 
fogje, we shoida cxpeCt tb, find the 
different parts gt these Books, which 
are due to different writers, exhibiting 
characteristic diffetenoes fn ptyle and 
tone, and even betraying, by.incidental 
allusions, the differeijp circumstances 
of the times in whielt t^y were written, 
yet, if our view .be correct, we should 
not be able to detect ^ny marked dis¬ 
tinction ,b^tween the Hebrew of the 
Eloliistic and dehovistio authors, any 
more than between the English of men 
of letters of our own country, who may 
have lived in fixe reigns of George III 
and Queen Victoria. 

643. On the other, hand, we should 
expect to perceive a more decided differ¬ 
ence betweengood English eompositiens 
of the Elizabethan and writings of the 
frcsent age, even though the spelling 
of the fonner were modernised. Thus 
words and expressions would most oro- 
bably have been used by the older 
writers, which have now become anti¬ 
quated ; while the latter would be found 
to give signs of the possession of a 
more copious vocabulary, would be 
likely to employ a more free and flow¬ 
ing style, and to make use of new words 
and new expressions, reflecting the 
spirit and practices of their time. And 
just such a difference as this is found 
to exist between the first four Books, 
generally, of the Pentateuch and tho 
book of Deuteronomy. 

644. We have said ‘the first four 
Books, generally.’ For it mgst now be 
observed that, besides the numerous for¬ 
mula above noticed, not one of which 
is found in the first four Books of the 
Pentateuch, there are several other 
similar expressions, which occur freely 
in all parts of Deuteronomy, but are 
found also in certain well-defined por¬ 
tions of the other Books; that is to 
say, they do not appear in all parts of 
those Books, as they do in Deuteronomy, 
but only in certain particular sections, 
which are limited in extent, and which 
betniy also, when carefully examined, 
other close affinities with the style of 
the Deuteronomist. We can scarcely 
doubt that such passages are interpo¬ 
lations by his hand. 


FOUHD IN THE TEMPLE. 

. 645. And, inde’ed, it would be very 
strange if there 'were no such insertions 
as these. The writer, wHo could con¬ 
ceive the grand idea of adding the 
whole book of Deuteronomy to the 
existing roll of the Tetrateuch, would 
be almost certaim we may well believe, 
to have first retSsed the work of the 
older writers which had come into his 
hands, and to have inserted passages, 
here and there, if he saw any reason 
for so doing, in the original document. 
The wonder, we repeat, would be, if 
he did not do this. 

For the present, however, it is un¬ 
necessary to point out and investigate 
these passages, which will come more 
properly under consideration hereafter. 
It will suffice to have drawn attention 
I here to the faft of their existence. 

CHAPTEK IV. 

THU BOOK OF THE LAW FOUND IN 
THE TEMPLE. 

516. In 2K.xxii.xxiii, we find an 
account of the following remarkable 
occuiTcnce. 

‘ In the eighteenth yenr of king Josiah, the 
kint; sent Sliajihaii the scribe to the Jionse of 
.leliovah, saying. Go np to Hilkiah the High 
Priest, that he may snm the silver which is 
brought into the House of Jehovah, which 
the keepers of tliedoor have gathered of tho 
jKiople. . . . And Hilkiah tho Priest said imto 
Shaphan the scribe, / hare found the Book of 
the Law in the Jfoune of Jehovah^ And Hilkiah 
gave the Book to Shaphan, and he reftd it. . , 
. . And Shaphan the scrilv? shewed tlic king, 
saying, Hilkiali the Priest hath delivered me 
a Book. And Siiaphan read it before the 
king. And it came to pass, when the king 
hiul licard the words of the Book of tiie Law, 
that be rent his cUitbcs. And the king com¬ 
manded Hilkiah tlio Priest, &c. saying, Go ye, 
en(jui*'c of Jehovah for me, and for the people, 
and foi* all Judah, concerning the words of 
this Book that is found ; for great is the 
wrath of Jebovah that is kindled against us, 
because our fathers have not hearkened unto 
the words of tins Book, to do .'iccording to all 
that which is written concerning us. . , And 
tho king sent, and they gathered unto him all 
the elders of Judah and of Jerusalem. And 
the king went up into the House of Jehovah, 
and all the men of Judah, and all the inhabi¬ 
tants of Jerusalem with him, and the Priests, 
and the Prophets, and all the people, both 
small and groat; and ho read in their ears all 
the wortls of the Book of the Covenant, which 
was found in the House of Jehov^. And the 
king stood by a pillar; and made a covenant 
before Jehovah, to walk after Jehovah, and to 
keep His commandments, and His tostipionies, 
and His statutes, with all their heart and with 
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ftU their soul, to perform the words of this 
Covenant that were -written in tiiis Book, 
And all the people stood to the Covenant.’ 

647. If we met with the above 
narrative in any other book than the 
Bible, it would be natural to wish to 
examine more closely into the state¬ 
ment, and see what this occurrence 
really means, by which the young king 
was influenced to take in hand so stren¬ 
uously the Reformation of Religion 
throughout the land. The High-Priest 
‘ finds ’ this Book of the Law in the 
Temple. If it really had been written 
by Moses, where, wo might ask, had it 
been lying all this while, during more 
than eight centuries? 

548. It could not have been in the 
Ark; for then Ililkiah would not have 
‘ found ’ it, as he dared not look into the 
Ark: and, besides, we are expressly told 
that there was ‘ nothing in the Ark save 
tile two tables of stone/ lK.viii.9. 
isur could it have been lying for those 
ei^ilit centuries beside the ark. For 
llicii, surely, it would have been named 
among the things, that were brought 
jiilo the Temple by Solomon; and, at 
all cvints, it would have been well 
known to Bavid and Solomon and other 
pious kings, as well as to the succes¬ 
sive High Priests, and wc should not 
find them so regardless of so many of 
its plain precepts, as the history shows 
them to liave been, c.g. with respect to 
the worshipping on high places, and 
the neglect of the due observance of 
the Passover. 

549. When, further, wc consider 
that in this same Book of Deuteronomy 
is found also the command, said to have 
been given by Moses to the Levites, 
xxxi.26,— 

* Take this Book of the Law, and put it ix?- 
sidi (E.V. ‘ in the side of,’ but see lX.ii.14, ‘ she 
eat beside the reapers,’ lS.vi.8, ‘ in a coffer by 
the side thereof,’ fcc.) the Ark of tlie Covenant 
of Jehovah your G-od, that it may be there for 
a witness against thee,’— 

it is scarcely possible to resist the 
suspicion that the writing of the Book, 
the placing it, and the finding it, were 
pretty nearly contemporaneous events; 
and that, if ‘ there was no king before 
Josiah,*—not David, in his best days, 
nor Solomon, in his early youth,—not 
Asa, nor Jehoshaphat, nor Hezekiah,— 


IN IfS 

thaftarnfed to jSho^ with all Ms hewtj 
and with all his soul, and With aUjda migHt, 
according to alt ^ Late MoWt 

—^it may have been because {here was 
no king before him who had ever seen 
this portion, at least, pf the Penta¬ 
teuch, or had believed that such parts 
of it, as had co^ne into his hands, were 
really authoritative, and binding u]pon 
himself and his people, as containing 
the direct utterances of the Pivine Will. 

550. And this suspicion se|ms.to be 
confirmed into a certainty, when we 
call to mind the proofs wmch we have 
already had before us, that Peuter- 
onomy was written in a later age than 
the rest of the Pentateuch, and when 
we consider more closely the 'account 
which is given us of the finding of this 
‘ Book of the Law.’ For, first, it could 
hardly have been the whole Pentateuch, 
that Hilkiah now found. He gave it, 
we arc told, to Shaphan, and Shaphan 
‘read it,’—perhaps, read onlypartof it, 
—or, as tlie Chronicler says, ‘read in it,’ 
2Ch.xxxiv.l8,—before he returned to 
the king on tho business, about which 
he had been sent to the Temple. And 
Shaphan read it also before the king, 
and appears to have read to him aU 
the words of the Book. 

651. But, at all events, the next 
day again.—perhaps, the same day,— 
the king himself, wo are told, read in 
the ears of tho people— 

*all the words of the Book of the Covenant, 
which was found in the House of Jehovah.' 

It cannot be supposed that he would 
read on this occasion all the histories 
in Genesis, the long account of the con¬ 
struction of the Tabernacle and its 
ves.sels, or the details of the Levitical 
Law. Besides, the Book found by 
Hilkiah is repeatedly called the ‘ Book 
of the Covenant,’ 2K.xxiii.2,3,21, which 
name can scarcely have been used of the 
whole Pentateuch, though it very well 
applies to Deuteronomy, or to the chief 
portion of that Book, since we find it 
written, P.xxix.l,— 

‘ These are the words of the Covenant, 
which Jehovah commanded Moses to make 
with the Cliildren of Israel in the land .of 
Moab, beside the Covenant which He made 
with them in Horeb.* 

662. Again, this ‘ Book of the Law,’ 
which was found by Hilkiah, contained 
o 2 
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also directions about the Passover, 
2Kjtxui.21, such as we find in B.ivi. 
1-8, and severe denunciations of the 
Divine displeasure against all who! 
transgressed the commands contained 
in it, 2Kxxii.l3, such as we find in 
D.xi.l6,17,xxix.l8-28, xxx.l5-20,and, 
especially, in D.3Utviii.l6-68. And it 
led directly to the putting down, with 
a strong hand, of every kind of idola¬ 
trous practice, of all groves, high 
places, altars, &o., as we read in 2K. 
xxiii.24 

‘ Moreover the tamiliar spirits, and the 
vizards, and the images, and the idols, and 
all the abominations, that were spied in the 
land of Judah and in Jerusalem, did Josiah 
put away, that he might perform the words 
of the Law, which wore written in the Book, 
that Hilkiah the Priest found in the House of 
Jehovah.’ 

And this too was in accordance with 
the commands of the Book of Deuter¬ 
onomy, iii.2,3, xiii, xvi.21,22, xvii.2-7, 
iviii.10-12. 

S&3. In short, the whole description 
of the nature and effect of the words 
contained in this ‘ Book of the Law,’ 
which was read in the ears of the 
people, shows, that it must have been 
theBook of Deuteronomy. Accordingly, 
we have seen already, and shall see yet 
more plainly, as we proceed, that there 
are itftenial signs in this Book, which 
tend to fix the date of its composition 
to somewhere about this period in the 
Jewish histoiy. 

654. It was, we may believe, the 
desire of Hilkiah, and, perhaps, of 
men of yet higher mind about the 
young king, to take advantage of his 
own religious and impressible spirit, 
and of the humbled state of the people, 
when Judah had been brought low 
through the oppressions of Manasseh, 
and the ten tribes had been carried 
into captivity, to abolish once for all 
the idolatrous practices which had so 
long prevailed, and to try to bind the 
hearts of the remnant of Israel to the 
Court and to the Temple at Jerusalem. 
And so there ensued at once, upon the 
discovery of this ‘Book of the Law,’ 
a complete Eeformation of Religion 
throughout the land, with a thorough 
and violent rooting up of all idolatrous 
practices, as described in 2K.x2iii. 


IN JOSIAH’S REIGN, 

865. And then a great Passover was 
held by the king in Jerusalem. For 
once, it would seem, the attempt was 
made to draw the great body of the 
people thither: and never, we are 
told,— 

‘from the days of the Judges that judged 
Israel, nor in all the days of the Kings of 
Israel, nor of the Kings of Judah,’— 

was such a Passover held, as this that 
was held in the eighteenth year of king 
Josiah. But we have no sign whatever 
of any other such Passover being held 
even in the reign of Josiah. Perhaps, 
after a time, the young king also became 
aware of the real facts of the ease, and 
his zeal may have been damped by this 
discovery. At all events, we hear no 
more of any such gatlierings. 

656. Nor is there the least indication 
that the other two Feasts were kept by 
Josiah with similar solemnity in that 
very same year. And yet the Law is 
laid down with equal distinctness for all 
three Feasts in E.xxiii.l7, xxxiv.23,24. 
And according to these laws,— 

‘ Three times in the year all thy males shall 
appear before Jehovah,’— 
it was just as necessary that they should 
go up to Jerusalem at the Feast of Pen¬ 
tecost, and especially at tfie Feast of 
Tabernacles,—at which, once in seven 
years, the Law w.as to be read in the 
ears of the assembled people, D.xxxi, 
10-13,—as at the Passover. 

CHAPTER V. 

THE BOOK FOUNB IN JOSIAH’s BEIGN, 
THE BOOK OF DEUTEEOKOMY. 

667. We shall reserve for the pre¬ 
sent the full discussion of the very 
interesting question, to which we have 
before referred (539-641), and which 
was first raised by von Bohlen, vie., 
whether the book of Deuteronomy 
is to be ascribed to the hand of Jere~ 
miah, who was himself a Priest, the 
son of Hilkiah, Jer. i.l, and was called 
to the Prophetical office in the ‘ thir¬ 
teenth year’ of the reign of king 
Josiah, V.2, five years before the dis¬ 
covery of the Book of the Law in 
the ‘eighteenth year of his reign,’ 
2K.xxii.3. 

668. But we shall here consider what 
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Hatbsnick says on the subject of this 
‘discovery.’ Fentp-W-ilS. 

‘ Db Wbttb has come to the concluston that, 
‘ in the discovery of the Book of the Law in 
the Temple, tte first certain trace of the exist^ 
ence of a Mosaic Book is to be found.’ But the 
following considerations speak xat^ decidedly 
against this. 

(i) ‘The veiy words, ‘I have found the 
Book of the Law/ 1 ». 8 , clearly show the con¬ 
trary. How could the High Priest use these 
words in delivering the Book to Shaphan, sup- 
ix>sing that the latter knew nothing at all 
about it ? Both individuals, on the contrary, 
nre so well acquainted with it, that it only 
reciuires to be designated by this its known 
name, for one to know what it is.’ 

Ans, We believe that the greater portion of 
the first four Books of the Pentateuch had 
long been composod, and that the fact was 
known, more or less, to the more eminent 
men of the day, and even to the people gene¬ 
rally, that some ‘ written Law ’ at one time 
exist^. Perhaps, in the time of Josiah’s 
idolatrous grandfather, Manasseh, or even 
before his time, the roll of the Pentateuch, or, 
rather, os we believe, the Tetrateuch.had dis¬ 
appeared. It may have been lying, little 
heeded or even noticed, among the archives of 
the Temple, and so came into tho hands of the 
sticcessive High Priests, until it reached those 
of Hiikiah, and those of the Doutmonomist. 

(ii) ‘ The conduct of tho king and of the 
Court is inexplicable, supposing that they 
now for the first time heard news of this 
Book. Wo find no sign in the narrative of 
mistrust or astonislmient on their part at the 
existence of such a Book. Would the king 
have been seized with such terror, when he 
licard tho wonls of this Book? Would he 
immediately have adopted such energetic 
lueasiires, if he had not recognised it at once 
as authentic ? ’ 

No doubt, the king believed it to be 
authentic. He, too, was aware that some 
such a Book liad once existed; and if, for 
some time past, the Book of Deuteronomy was, 
as we sui)})osc, in actual process of composi¬ 
tion, we may be sure that nioasiires would 
have been taken to ki*ep n'ivp in liiu thongb**^, 
and in the thoughts of J:** 

braiice of tliat fact, until the day of the 
‘discovery.’ 

I’his would explain fully the words of 
Eilkiah just considered, ‘ 1 have found the 
Book of the Law in the House of Jehovah,’ 
as well as tho apparent want of surprise on 
the part both of Shaphan and the king,— 
apparent^ we say, becatise none, at all events, 
is betrayed in the Scripture narrative, what¬ 
ever may have been really tlic case. 

(iii) ‘ Further, the narrative says not a 
word of the king’s astonishment respecting 
the existence of the Book, but only respecting 
its contents, and the long non-obi«rvance of 
the Law and the refractory opposition to it. 
When he complains that the fathers had not 
acted according to it, it is evident that ho 
must have been convinced that the Law was 
known and accessible to them.’ 

Ans. No doubt: this precisely agrees with 
our own view of the previous existence of the 


firat four Books of the Pentateuch. But, let 
it be well observed, (he contents of those first 
four Books are of a very different chara^er from 
those of Deuteronomy. They consist mainly, as 
we have said, of historical narratives, or cere¬ 
monial directions, while thirteen whole chap¬ 
ters of Exodus are dfrvoted to the minute 
description of the details of the construction 
and setting up of the Tabernacle. In Deuter¬ 
onomy it is the moral Law which is delivered 
throughout, in some of the most impressive 
language that has ever been written. 

(iv) ‘It would also, assuredly, be a decl- 
dedly false conclusion, to Infer a ffcneral non¬ 
acquaintance with the Pentateuch from the 
circumstance of the king’s betraying an ig¬ 
norance of its contents. In such a Court 
as must have existed during the long reign of 
Manasseh, docs not such an ignorance appear 
quite probable, and admit of being so ex¬ 
plained ? ’ 

Ans. Josiah had already reigned seventeen 
years, and, when he came to the throne, he 
was too young,—indeed, only eight years old, 
2K,xxii.lto have been very much influenced 
by the state of things in the Court of Manasseh, 
—laying out of consideration the story, which 
the Chronicler gives us, of Manassch’s deep 
repentance and reformation, 2Ch.xxxlii. 12-16, 
according to which he must have restored 
the Law, (supposed by the Chronicler to have 
been in full operation in the days of his father 
Hezekiah,2Ch.xxx.5,10, xxxi.3,21,) if he knew 
of it. But, according to the more authentic 
history of the book of Kings, Josiah from the 
first ‘ did that which was right in the sight of 
Jehovah, and walked in all the ways of David 
his father/ ‘iK.xxii.a ; and from his youth ho 
must have been, we may believe, in these early 
days of his reign, gj eatly under the influence 
of tho TTirrh Hiikiah. If, thou, during 

iholir-i meet: >■!' 1 '-rfigii.ilsi*' pious 

joiujg !;i!.g ua- ii!‘ slit- ulri.e I'jiu rtwt of the 
contents of the * Book of the Law,’ as Havto- 
xiCK admits, it is suiely inconceivable that 
tho people generally were better informed 
about it, whatever may have been the case 
with the few individuals, who were privy to 
the present movement. And, inde^, the 
whole story of the reading of the Book to the 
people, 2K.xxili, implies this. 

(v) ‘ But the opposite of this conclusion 
may be proved convincingly (1) from the nar¬ 
rative itself. The king sends a message to the 
1 'rophotc's.s, Huldah, and makes enquiry of her 
risp€’ctin|i^ the ‘Book’ and its declarations. 
8lie then at once confirms the truth of those 
words by a Prophetic declaration, and evidently 
knom the Book that is spoken of, for she says, 
‘ All the words of this Book, wherein the king 
hath read, shall be fulfilled,’ ’ 

Ans. Upon Havernick’s supposition, how 
could Huldah have known the Book ? If she 
knew it, why did not Hiikiah the High Priest, 
and the King himself, know it ? It is clear 
that the idea cannot be maintained. It would 
be more reasonable to say that she recogni^ 
the words of the Book, when she heard them, 
(as she might have hoard them from tlie mes¬ 
sengers sent to consult her,) as Divine words, 
or that she may have given her attestation to 
the Book by prophetic instinct. But, ac- 
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coining to our view, Huldah, most probably, 
did know the Book; for she was in the secret, 
and shared the hope of a great Beformation. 

And this may seem, at first sight, to be con¬ 
firmed by the fact, that she aetu^y makes 
verbal references to favourite expressions of 
the Deuteronomist. Thus in 2K,xxii.l7 we 
re^ ‘ that they might provoke me to anger 
through all the work of Vieir hands,' as in 

D, xxxi.29, ‘ to provoke Himfo anger through 
the work of your hands' And we have also 
the following resemblances; 

(а) V.17, ‘ forsake ’ Jehovah <628.vi.) ; , 

(^) ‘ other gods,' D.v.7, vi,14, vii.4, viii.l9, 

xi.lt>,28, xiii.2,G,13, xvii.3, xviii.20, xxviii.l4, 
8^>,64, xxix.26, xxx.l7, xxxi.18,20, and also 

E. XX.3, xxiii.l3, xxxiv.l4; 

(v) ‘provoke’ (527.iv.); 

(б) ‘ work of the hands* (527.ii.) ; 

(e) r.l9, shammah, ‘ desolation,' (B.V. * as¬ 
tonishment,’) I).xxviii.37, nowhere else in the 
Pentateuch ; 

(p kUalah, * curse,* D.xi.28,29, xxi.23, 
xxiii.6, xxvii,13, xxviii.15,46, xxix.27, and 
also (3-.xxvii.12,13. 

These coincidences can hardly be accidental. 
And, if we could be sure that the text roallj’’ 
records the words of Huldali, they would 
show decisively that she must have been 
familiar with the Book of Deuteronomy, and, 
therefore, as she could not have known it, in 
the usual way, os a Book publicly known, 
(since then the King and High Priest must 
have known it also,) it would follow l>eyond 
a doubt that she knew it privately ,—that there 
was some such a course pursued as we have 
supposed, and that Huldah was privy to it. 
But it is very iwssible that these are not 
really the words of Huldah, but those as- 
crib(^ to her by the writer of the narrative. 
We have suggested (539-641) that .Jeremiah 
may have been the Deiiterononiist, and the rea¬ 
sons which lend support to this conjecturo shall 
be produced in due time; and we also believe, 
with many critics, that the latter part of the 
Second Book of Kings may have been writltm 
by this Prophet, wlio was contemporary with 
the events described in it. Thus Dr. Davidson, 
ii.37, while not giving his own assent to this 
hypothesis, observes—‘ According to the Tal¬ 
mudists, followed by many of the older tlieo- 
logiaus, Jeremiah was the compiler of the 
Book of Kings. This opinion has been 
adopted in modem times by Haveiinick aud 
Gbaf, &0.’ 

The many points of coincidence between 
this passage, 2K.xxli.l6-20, and Jeynniah, as 
well as Deuteronomy, are, indeed, remark¬ 
able, as follows:— 

(а) v.l7,‘ forsake Jehovah,’ Jer.i.l6,il.l3,17, 
19,v.7,19,ix,13,xvUl,H,xvii.l3,xix.4,xxii.9, 

(A) ‘ other gods,’ Jer.i.l6, vii.6,9,18, xi.lO, 
xiii.lO, xvi.11,13, xix.4,18, xxii.9, xxy.6, xxxii. 
29, xxxv.16, xliv.3,6,8,16. 

(y) ‘provoke,* Jer.vii.18,19, vlu.l9, xi.l7, 
xxv.6,7, xxxii.29,S0,32, xliv.3,8. 

(б) ‘ work of the hands,’ (639.ii.) 

(«) shammah, * desolation,* Jer.ii.16, iv.7, 
V.30, &c., twenty-four places. 

(p kilalah, ‘curse,’ Jer.xxiv.9, xxv.18, 
xx^.6, xxix.22, xlii.18, xliv.8,12,22, xlix.13. 

The full phrase ‘ bum incense to other gods ’ 
occurs in Jer.i.lG,xix.4,xliv.6,8,16, and no- 
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where else in the Bible, except in the duplicate 
of the passage now b^ore us, 2Ch.xxxiv.2r>. 

Also the complete phrase ‘ desolation and a 
curse’ occurs in Jer.xxv.18,xlii.18,xliv.l2,22, 
and nowhere else in the Bd>le, —though the tw o 
words occur separately In Deuteronomy. 

If this second conjecture be true, it would 
be easy to account for Jeremiah’s putting his 
own expressions into the mouth of Huldah. 

(vi) ‘ Hence the Prophetess Huldah must 
have had a share in the ‘ concerted scheme,’ 
But we meet here with a fresh confirmation 
pf our view. Not only does the Prophetess 
give confirmation to the Book that has been 
discovered, but it is also read out of, in pre^ 
Bence of the Priests, the Prophets, and the 
whole people 1 What a conjoint plot must 
this ‘ concerted scheme ’ have been I Who 
were the persons deceived hero, since all appear 
to have nothing else in view than to deceive ?* 

Ans. It is obvious that very few' besido the 
writer may have been privy to the scheme,— 
perhaps, only the Priest Ililkiah, and, pos¬ 
sibly, Huldah, and one or two others. 

(vii) ‘ The relations between the Priests 
and Prophets of that age were not exactly of 
the kind that will allow us to irrsaginf* “neb a 
combination, (see Jer.vih.8,) v.) ujiivli K-ih 
parties joined hand in favour of falsehood, 
which the rro]>hi!ts on other occasions so un- 
spjiringly exjiose and rebuke.’ 

Ans. Jer.viii.8 docs not refer to the time of 
Hilkiah. But, as we have said, there is no 
rcfison to sni^ijoso that the I’riests and Pro¬ 
phets, generally, were privy to the affair. 

(viii) ‘ We must accordingly suppose that, 
in the time of Josiah, oven according to our 
nan'ativc, the ‘ Book of the Law ’ wfw? by no 
means generally unknown, and that it is only 
the king in ]>articular that betrays an ignor¬ 
ance of its content-, ret with-ut a 

total ignorance of ? m- • \; ju* J:. 

Ans. Rather, it seems impossible—if the 
people, generally, had knowledge of tlie 
contents of the Book,—that, at the same 
time, the king, — such a king as Josiah, 
who from his youth ‘ did thatwdiich was right 
in the sight of Jehovah,’ 2K.xxii.2,—should 
have been totally ignorant of them. It is 
probable that Ixith king and people knew of a 
written Law havii^ once existed. 

(ix) ‘ This circumstance rises to a still 
greater certainty, when wc consider that, even 
before the finding of that Book, the king had 
made reforms with regard to the idolatry 
which had prevailed to a great extent.’ 

Ans. This fact, if true, would only make it 
more inconceivable than over that the king 
Bhould have been more ignorant of the con¬ 
tents of the Book than his idolatrous people 
were. But the account of this earlier attempt 
of Josiah, for the Reformation of Religion in 
his land, rests only on the unsupported state¬ 
ment of the Chronicler, who says that ‘ in his 
eighth year he began to seek after the God of 
David his father, and in the twelfth year he 
began to purge Judah and Jerusalem from 
the high places and the groves, and the carved 
images, and the molten images,2Ch.xxxiv. 
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8-7,—In fact, carrying ont at that early age, 
of his own mere motion, the very Reforma¬ 
tion, which, according to the more trust¬ 
worthy Book of Kings, only followed the 
finding and rea^g the * Book of the Law/ 

(x) ‘ Josiah does know that there is a ‘ Book 
of the Law,’ and he is partially acquainted, 
probably by tradition, yith the matter of its 
contents, as is shown by his obeying its Com¬ 
mandments. But now; by a remarkable oc¬ 
currence,—the discovery of the Temple copy, 
—his knowledge of it is not only m^e com¬ 
plete, but a powerful impression is also 
produced on his heart; it now becomes the 
purpose of his life to live as far as possible 
according to such a Law in its entire extent. 
In this way, the whole history of the occur¬ 
rence and the life of the king stand in perfect 
accordance with each other.’ 

Anf. The only reason for supposing that 
Josinh was ‘ partially acquainted with tho 
contents of the Book,’ is, as Haveiinick says, 
the fact, that he is rcpresente<l as ‘ obeying its 
commandments' in tho purging of his land 
from idolatries. But this, as we have said, 
rests only the authority of the Chronicler, 
and is contradicted by the whole tenor of the 
story, as told in the Iwok of Kings. If Josiah, 
iiidood, had been * partially aoqnjunted' with 
Die contents of such a Book, we may be sure 
that he would have taken care to make him- 
pi'lf fuiiy acquainted with it; and, in fact, 
.Tosiah Wfis jiivSt the person, if ever king of 
Judah was, to have literally fulfilled the com¬ 
mand laid down for every kinginB.xvii.]S-‘J(), 
—to copy ont the T.aw with liis own hand. 

We believe that both king and people were 
‘ partially acquainted by tradition’ with tho 
fact that a Law-Book onc'C <‘xisted, and even 
witli the gotieral nature of its coTitcnts. But 
w c see no signs of their being acquainted with 
the Uctails of the present Pentateuch. 

(xi) ‘ But. apnrt also from all these argu¬ 

ments, if wo only consider the matter more 
seriously for a moment, os it appears when 
viewed in itself, the ina<lmissiljiUty of the liy- 
potliesis, advanced by the opponents of the 
genuineness, is clearly exhiluLod. A Book, 
which penetrates so deejdy inm tlie whole life 
of 'hon“.+i‘'n. the most tm*- 

•■••r, v.ji.' . eomes forward with 
the most direct opposition to an age sunken 
in idolatry, and unsparingly denounces war 
against it,—which is iiromulgatctl at a time 
when the Prophets, such «!ven as Jeremiah, 
were exposed to the mockery of frivolous cou- 
tiunporarics, from whom neitlicr Law nor 
pj'ophecy could expect^ any hearty recogni¬ 
tion,—this book is said to make its ai)poaraneo 
BUfldenly, being a deceptive fabrication of the 
Priests, announcing to thepeople their punish¬ 
ment, and producing the deepest impression 
upon them, without anyone raising the cry of 
deceit and falsehood, without a voice Ixiing 
raised against it, when it appears to have l)ecu 
the interest of to detect and expose the 
falseness of the book, and the deception which 
had been practised with it I Yet there was 
notliing more simple and easy than the ad¬ 
duction of proof in such a case, which besides 
coap] not but reckon on the accordance and 
sympathy of numbers.* 


An». (a) There was every reason to expect 
that, at flrsty the whole body of the people 
would be greatly affected by the discovery,— 
both because they had a general traditionary 
knowledge of the e3dstence of some such a 
book in former days, and because of the 
earnestness wit^ which the king and leading 
men received it, as well as because of the 
solemn and Impressive character of the lan¬ 
guage of tho book itself,—especially, that 
port of it, Deuteronomy, which we believe to 
have been read in their hearing. 

(fi) But how do we know that no voice was 
raised against it,—if not immediately, in the 
first years of zeal, upon the new discovery, 
yet afterwards, at all events, when men’s 
feelings began to cool, and they began to re¬ 
consider the matter? We have no record 
except from one, who may himself have been 
a party to the whole scheme,—who may, in¬ 
deed, have been the chief persqa concerned. 

(y) We do not, in fact, find that even the 
thrilling laiigungc of this book made any 
great permanent impression on the people. 
Tlierc U no sign, as we have said, that tho 
Bassover was ever kept again with such 
tolenuiity, or that the Feast of Weeks and 
the Feast of Tabernacles,—respecting which 
tho command is laid down so distinctly in 
E.xxiii.l4-n,xxxiv.22-24,L.xxiii.l5-*il ,13-30, 
D.xvi.Ui, where we find it so strongly en¬ 
joined, ‘ Tluee times in a year shall all thy 
males appear before Jehovah thy God in the 
l>luce which He shall choose, In the Feast of 
Unleavened Broad, and in the Feast of Weeks, 
and in tbo Feast of Tabernacles, and they 
sliall not appear before Jehovah empty,’— 
were over kept at all, even by Josiah, 

(5) It would seem also that not till the 
reign of Zodekiah, the son of Josiah, did ‘ the 
king and princes and all thepeople,’—probably 
at the instance of Jeremiah himself,—make a 
covenant to carry out the law in D.xv.l2, for 
releasing their Hebrew servants, and this co- 
•v’enaiit they presently broke, Jcr.xxxiv.8-11. 
So. too, ail tlie solemn threateniugs of the 
Law did not prevent the children of Judah 
from ‘ remembering tbeir altars and their 
groves by the green trees U])on the high hills,* 
Jer.xvii.2,—from loving and serving, walking 
after, wvking, wovsliipping, * the sun and the 
moon and all the host of heaven,’ Jer.viii.2,— 
from ‘ having gods according to the number 
of their cities,and settingup altars,according 
to the number of the streets of Jerusalem, to 
that shameful thing, even to bum incense 
unto Baal,’ Jer.xi.13. 

(xii) ‘ The copy found in the Temple was 
beyond dispute the Temple copy. It is quite 
an usoloBs question, whether it was the auto¬ 
graph of Moses, or alater transcription instead 
of it; for even in the latter case it should be 
regarded as being os good as the autograph, 
with as much justice as if we should say that 
the Temple, when repaired by Josiah, still 
remained Solomon’s Temple. ... It is mani¬ 
fest how easily such a copy, unobserved, 
miglit remain, especially as it did not lie in the 
Ark itself, and be neglected,—^how easily even, 
under Priests who, to please the Kings, fa¬ 
voured, rather than hindered, idolatrous prac¬ 
tices, especially under Joslah’s imme^ate 
predecessors, the obnoilious testimony of 
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Jehovah His people might be inten- 

tionaUv pat aRide; ae, on the other hand, it 
Is manifeet, that jnst such a cop; ae this must 
siso have made a remarkable Impreeaion Vi hen 
it was lonud. The only thing, concerning 
which we are left in the dark by the hjstorj-. 
that is specially occupied by the sequel ot this 
occurrence, is the way and manner in which 
this copy bad been lost. This drcumstanoe. 
however, is so little essential, and may so 
easily and naturally be explained from the 
preceding accounts,—those of the practices of 
Manasseb, in particular,— that any unpre* 
judlced writer might suitably enough pass it 
over. But on that account it is also inad¬ 
missible, to attempt to settle how long that 
copy bad been missing or unknown ; and the 
main point of the whole narrative must still 
be regarded as this, that a particularly re¬ 
markable copy of the ‘ Book of the Law ’ was 
found in the Temple, the discovery and reading 
of which produced an exceedinglv beneficial 
impression on the king and the nation, l>e- 
cause it was recognised by all os a snored 
obligatory book and as the Mosaic Law/ 

Ans. It is strange that for eiqhfeen years of 
Jonah’s reign, (not to ipeak of the penitential 
years of Hanaseeh, which rest upon the very 
doubtful anthority of the Chronicler.) the 
Temple copy should have lain in the Tc*mple 
all the wiiile, yet never have been found by 
Bilkiah tiU now. It is also very strange that 
the historian should not have given the li*ft.<t 
hint anywhere, that the Book now found was 
the identical Tcihple copy, which had been 
long mourned as lost. 

CHAPTER \H. 

DBCTBBONOMT PBOBABLT TRITTB!» 

A.BOCT THB TIMB OF JOSUH. 

559. Thts there is nothing in the 
known facts of the case to negative 
the supposition, that the ‘ Rook uf tlie 
Law’ was the Book of Deuteronomy, 
recently composed, and now for the first 
time product, and read in the cars of 
the people,—except, of course, the moral 
difficulty which we find in attrihuting 
such a proceeding as this to ffood mm, 
as Hilkiah and, perhaps, j<‘reminh. 
But we must not judge of those times 
by our own; nor must we leave out of 
consideration the circumstances, which 
may have justified to their minds such 
an act as this. The deplorable con¬ 
dition of their people, sunk in the 
most debasing idolatries, might be 
thought to require some powerful in- 
fiuence to be brought upon them, be¬ 
yond even an ordinary prophet’s voice. 

560. Pnyhets. in fact, had already 
spoken,— Joel, Hosea, Amos, Isaiah, 
Idicah; but their words had not availed 
to keep back the people from those 
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deadly sins, which had already brought 
down upon the Ten Tribes a fearful 
judgment, and threatened before long a 
yet more terrible woe upon Judah and 
Jerusalem. What if the authority of 
the great Lawgiver should be brought 
to bear upon them? And,—since the 
Law-Book, as it then existed, was not 
well suited for the present necessity, 
—with its long details of the lives of 
their forefathers, and of the events 
which attended the deliverance out of 
Egypt and the march through the 
wiidemess, ns well as its minute direc¬ 
tions about artistic and ceremonial 
matters,—what if the very spirit of 
the older Liw should be summed up 
in a powerful address, adajitcd to the 
present circumstances of the times— 
such as Moses mnitd hatv delivered, if 
now present with his people—and bo 
put into the mouth of the departing 
Lawgiver ? 

5G1. Let it be remembered that in 
the Book of Denteronomy it is .Vosis 
always, and not Jehovah, who is intro¬ 
duced as speaking, except in xi.14,15, 
xxix^p.fi, where the writer seems un- 
conSlSonsly to hate passed from the 
person of Moses into that of .Tehovah,- - 

‘/will cive 3'ou the rain of yrmr laisl :n 
aqn8ea.on . . . anU I wil! **oikI irrass in iliv 
tuMk^te tby caitb'.' *An»l I have btl jou 
m the wlldemew . . . that ye 
Tn&jWMnow ihitt I nni Jehovah t’oiir 
Orawvise. the wriUT i« only 
10 Moses himself sueh tlioughts ns he 
might naturally be supposed to have, 
when taking leave of his people. 

And fimhur, though it eannot h« 
supposed, as we have said, that the old 
Law-Book was read out at length hy 
the king in the ears of his peojde, yet 
it )«<iy have been only inoreasecl by the 
portion iicwl^’ added to it. Thus, when 
the whole Book was found by Hilkiah, 
he might have been able to say with 
truth that he had found the ' Book of 
the Law.’ 

562. There is also another point of 
view finm which the matter should be 
regarded. Supposing (to fix our ideas) 
that Jeremiah really didwTite the book, 
we must not fprget that he was a Pro¬ 
phet and, as’ such, habitually disposed 
to regard all the special impulses of bia 
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mind to religious activity, as direct 
inspirations from the Divine Source of 
Truth. To us, with our inductive train¬ 
ing and scientific habits of mind, the 
correct statement of facU appears of 
the first necessity; and consciously to 
misstate them, or to state as fact what 
we do not know or believe from ex¬ 
ternal testimony to be fact, is a crime 
against Truth. 

663. ButtoamanlikeJcremiah,who 
believed himself to be in immediate 
communication with the Source of all 
Truth, this condition must have bben 
reversed. The inner Voice, which he 
believed to bo the Voice of the Divine 
Teacher, would become all powerful— 
would silence at once all doubts and 
questionings. What it ordered him to 
do, he wotiiil do without hesitation, ns 
by direct command of God; and all 
considerations ns to morality or im¬ 
morality would either not be enter¬ 
tained at all, or would only take the 
form of misgivings as to whether, 
possibly, in any particular case, the 
command itself was really Divine. 

564. Let us imagine, then, that Jere¬ 
miah, or any other contemporary Beer, 
meditating uj'on the condition of his 
country, and the means of weaning his 
people from idolatry, hi came 
icith the idea of writing to t.h ^' 
address, a.s in the name of 
the kind which we have just bewwn- 
sidering, in which the laws ascribed to 
him, and handed down from an earlier 
age, havingbeeome in many respects un¬ 
suitable, should be adapted anew to the 
circumstances of the present times, and 
re-enforced with solemn prophetical 
utterances. This thought, wo may be¬ 
lieve, woiUd take in the Prophet’s mind 
the form of a Divine comman(L All 
question of deceptiim or fraus pia 
would vanish. And Huldah, too, in 
like manner, if she knew of what was 
being done, would consider, not whether 
it was right or wrong to speak to the 
Jews in the name of Moses, but what 
was surely about to happen, since these 
threats of coming judgment, thus 
spoken, were uttered by Divine Inspira¬ 
tion, and, therefore, were certainly true. 

666, And this is very much what 
her words imply, if truly reported. She 


makes no reference to Moses ; she does 
not even r'^fer, as Josiah is said to 
have done, to ‘ our fathers not having 
hearkened to the words of this book, 
2E.xxii,13. She says only, t).16,17:— 

‘ Thus salth Jehovah, Behold, I will bring 
evil upon this place, and upon the tnbabltsiits 
thereof, even all the words of the book which 
the king of Judah hath read, because they 
have forsaken me, end have burned incense 
unto other gods,’ itc. 

One might almost say that shs 
studiously avoids asserting anything 
afflrtnntory of the notion that the book 
itself was an old book, the work of 
Moses, and confines herself to her pro¬ 
phetic function of declaring tliat the 
evil threatened would surely come to 
pass. And this is equally true if this 
part of the history was written, as some 
suppose, by Jeremiah, and these words 
are his words, expressing the tenor, 
rather than the actual language, of 
Huhlah’s reply. 

660. Again, the effect upon theking's 
mind, and the consequent movement 
among the people, may have been far 
greater than had been even anticipated. 
It might have been intended merely to 
produce this new work, as a ‘prophecy 
in disguise,’ in the hope that it might 
take some strong hold upon the national 
mind, and confirm the hands of those 
who were labouring to restore the true 
Faith in Judah. And, perhaps, at first, 
it was felt to be difficult or undesirable 
to say or do anything which might act 
as a check upon the zeal and energy 
which the king himself exhibited, and 
in wliich, as it seems, he was generally 
supported by the people, in putting 
down by force the gross idolatries wUch 
abounded in his kingdom. 

667. That impulsive effort, in feet, 
which followed immediately the read¬ 
ing of the ‘Book,’ might have been 
arrested, if Josiah had been told at 
once the true origin of ffiose awful 
words, which had made so stong an 
impression on him. They were not 
less awful, indeed, or less true, because 
uttered in the name of Moses by such 
a Ifrophet as Jeremiah. But etUl it 
is obvious that their effect was likely 
to be greatly intensified under the 
idea that they were the last utterances 
of Moses himsdii And, as we have 
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BMd, we seem to have an indication a later writer was adding freely from 
that the real feets of the ease subse- his own mind, and from his own point 
quently became known to the king, if of view, to writings of an older time, 
not to the people generally, in the cir- and was not careful to preserve strictly 
cumstance, that no such efforts appear the unity of the different parts of the 
to have been made afterwards in his story. This implies, however, that he 
reign to bring the people to Jerilsalom did not regard the older document us 
at the other Groat Feasts, eveh in that so inexpre.ssiblyeacred and so infallibly 
same year, and that no other rnssover Divine, as is implied in modern popular 
seems to have been kept with an/j views of inspiration, 
such solemnity. 670. In order to set these contra- 

dietions plainly before the reader, it 
668. At any rate, we may cbnlidtr will be desirable to pass under review 
that the following points ha^p now thwwbole Hook of Deuteronomy, taking 
been sufficiently establishevl:— , notice bnly of those pn.ssnges, which 

(i) The Book of Deuteronomy must affect in any way the questions now 
have been written chiefly by one, under considenition, and carefully 


writer; 

(ii) This writer must have lieen a 
different person from the writer or 
writers, by whom the rest of the IVnt.a- 
teueh, speaking generally, was WTitten; 

(iii) The Deuteronomist, whoever he 
may have been, must have lived in a 
later age than either the Elohist or 
Jehovist, since he takes for granted 
facts recorded in their narrative; 

(iv) There are some indications of 
this book having been written in a 
vi-ry latr age of the Hebrew history: 

(v) There ore historical circum¬ 
stances, which suggest that it may haw 
been comiiosed in the early part of 
Josiali’s reign; 

(vi) There is a remarkable corre¬ 
spondence between tlie peculiar ex¬ 
pressions of the Deuteronomist and tlie 
language of Jenmiah, who did live in 
tliat age. 

(vii) The Deuteronomist must have 
been either Jeremiah himself, or some 
other great Prophet of the later times 
of the Jewish Monarchy, whose lan¬ 
guage was closely alliai to that of 
Jeremiah. 

CHAPTER VII. 

DErT.i.l-n.37. 

669. We shall next proceed to show 
that this Book contains also many other 
veiy distinct signs of such a later 
origin, in the existence of numerous 
contradictions to the older narrative, 
such as might naturally be expected to 
arise under these circumstances, when 


watching for any signs of tinn, which 
may betray themselves in the writer’s 
expressions. We may assume tliat we 
now know that lie lived in a hitir day 
than the other writers of the I’enta- 
teueh. But we are fnrllier seeking to 
ascertain, if possible, from the internal 
evidence of the book itself, in r/durt 
later day he lived. We shall pn fix 
an asterisk (•) to tliose passages, which 
appear most important in this last 
re.spect, as involving ‘ signs of time.’ 

571. D.i.l. 

‘These Is' the wools wliieh Atoses spake an- 
to «//Ismel on the other [K.V.rlu-] si<h'.Ior¬ 
dan. in the wildemess. in the Artihnh over 
against i5uph, ia-tets'n raran, aisl 'J'opliel, 
anl^taban, uiul ilureroth, and Diruhah.' 

Tlie above words are, of course, per¬ 
fectly intelligible, if we are nol obliged 
to believe that the Book of Deuteronomy 
is historically true, or, rather, if we are 
allowed to supposi' twliat is, douhtless, 
the tree stale of the case) that it is 
merely the product of a devout writer’s 
imagination, — a poem, in short, in 
which he puts such words into the 
mouth of Moses as he deemed appro¬ 
priate to the occasion. The writer, in 
such a case, would not have realised to 
himself the full meaning of his own 
words,—‘ Mosis spa^r unto at! hrarl.’ 

,572. Doublle.ss, thd expre.ssion ‘all 
Israel ’ may somrthiu s be used for the 
‘elders,’ &c. by whom an order might 
be communicated to the whole host. 
But, that it means certainly in this 
passage the assembled host, and is in- 
tmded to mean it, (and not the ‘ ciders ’ 
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or • headmen ’ only, as sonje have sug¬ 
gested), if the narrative is toberegarded 
as literally and historically true, can¬ 
not, as it appears to me, be reasonably 
denied. And surely the. words in 
I).xxix.lO,n, are enough to decide the 
quc.stion — 

‘ Y<! stand this day all of yon before Jehovah 
7 onr OotJ,—your captains of your tribes your 
ciders, and your offlcors, all the men of Israel, 
—your little ones, your wives, and the HtranRcr 
thia is in thy ctimp, from the hewer of thy 
wood unto the drawer of thy water.’ 

573 . The ^writer, however, I repeat, 
was not guilty of any such abwjrdity 
as the words, understood ift ’th«r 
natural and proper meaning^ -^uld 
imply. For he never realised to himself 
tho thing stated as an historical fact, 
any more than Tacitus would have 
imagined that the words, which he has 
put into the mouth of the barbarian 
chief, Galgueus, would be supjK>sed by 
any intelligent r(*ader to have been 
actually uttered by him. Scott, of 
course, takes the literal view of the 
mutter, and explains it as follows:— 

‘The wonls,’ jw hero montionM, seem to 
mean the suhst^iucnt exliifrtationa, which 
JIoscH dflivcn>U U) ilie principal iMjrsons in 
lsnu‘1. tliat they ini^fht mal:o them known in 
tlieir Hcveral trilx's and famili(?s. 1’crhftp.s he 
Pj)!ik«) some of the principal jiassaj^ca many 
times over to the peojdo in irencral, tutscmldcd 
in lar^o comiwinics for that purjxiso. But 
tliere is no ground to supijoso that his voice 
was viiracu/ousli/ rendered audible to the 
whole nation at once, as somo have 0 

674 . KxoEKLobsprves,i)(>iif.p.207:— 

It is not ea-sy to porcelve fur what rcn«m 
till' author has dfiiotod thit, locality in an 
extrintniinary aiul unnecessary way stx 
natitrs, especially a. it has licvn so often nameil 
alrtnwiy, X.xxii.I,-\xvi.:i,(i:t,xxxi,12,xxxiii.4y, 
4;t.oihxxxv.l,x.\xvi.l;i, and must have been 
well known to tlie rciulcr. 

This ciri'Utn.slance is most naturally 
to bo accounted for by the fact of a 
later—rather, a iinich later—WTiter 
wishing to tlefino more accurately in 
his own ago a locality, which he found 
distinguisheil so remarkably in the 
older records, — especially as it lay 
within reach, as it were, of everyone 
who cared to see it, not far away in 
the Arabian waste, and he designed to 
take it as tho scene of tho farewell ad¬ 
dresses of Moses. And thia is con¬ 
firmed by his adding in a p«enthesis,— 

‘ There are eleven days’ journey from Horeb 
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by the way at Mount Seir unto Kadotb- 
Bamea,' s.2,— 

words, which surely could never have 
been inserted in this way by Moses or 
any contemporary writer. 

675. D.i.6-18. 

The account of the appointment of 
officers, as here given, involves more 
than one inconsistency. First, the 
Deuteronomist loses sight of the fact 
that, according to the stoiy, N.xivi.64, 
theyhole generation was dead which 
received the Law at Horeb; and so he 
makes Moses say, ti.6, ‘Jehovah our 
Qod spake unto i«s in Horeb,’ and still 
more distinctly, ».9, ‘I spake unto you 
at that time, saying, I am not able to 
bear you myself alone,’ and ti.l4, ‘ Ye 
answered me, and said.’ 

676. But a more remarkable dis¬ 
crepancy exists in v.\5, where the state¬ 
ment is wholly at variance with that in 
E.xvii i.25,26. In this latter passage, the 
appointment of the officers takes place 
hfjore the giving of the Law at Sinai; 
hero it takes place nearly twelve months 
afterwards, when they axe just about to 
have Horeb, r.6. If it be said that we 
must extend the meaning of the phrase 
‘ at that time ’ in f.9,18, to include the 
whole twelve months, and must suppose 
that the fact stated in t’.6-8 occurred 
at a point of time subsequently to that 
in r. 9-18, yet both these accounts are 
contradictory to that in N.xi.14-17. 
For here, after they have left Horeb, 
Moses complains of the bnrden of the 
people, (though, according to either of 
tho other two statements, he had a 
multitude of officers to help him,) and 
he is commanded then to appoint 
seventy elders,— 

‘ and they shall hoar the burden of the people 
with thee, that thou bear it not thyself alone.* 

577. Scott attempts to reconcile the 
di^culty as follows; — 

The counssel, hero referred to,6Gcm3 to have 
been by Jethro b^orc the giving of 

the Law. Moses, in couacqncnce, propo^ 
it to the Isonl, who approved it, and then 
with the conenrrenoe of the people it at 
length took place, about the time when they 
de))artcU from Horeb, and at no great distance 
from that of the appointment of the seventy 
elders. 

That is to say, according to Scott, 
though Moses was ‘wearing away’ 
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tile la^uT of ji^ng the pe( 9 le, 
^ flelaved twelve months to carry oat 
his ^ther-in-law’B advice t But the 
wools in £.xviii.24,2jit plainly imply 
that he acted at once on Jethro% adyice; 
and they state also that ‘ Moses chose 
able men out of all Israel ’ for these 
ofSces, 0.28, whereas in D.i. 13 we read— 
* Take you wise men, anfl understanUinp, 
and known among yonr tribes, and 1 will 
make them rulers over yoa.’ 

678. D.L22,23. ^ 

'And ye came irtwr lotto me, every one of 

you, and said, ,We will send men before ns, 
and they shall search us out the land, and 
bring us word again by what way we must 
go up. and into what cities we shall come. 
And the saying pleased me well; and 1 took 
twelve men of you, one of a tribe, Ac.’ 

But in N.xiii.1,2, the sending of the 
spies is ascribed, not to a suggestion 
mtm the people, but to an express 
command of Almighty God:— 

• And Jehocah spate unto Mom, sayiim, Send 
then men, that they may search themnd of 
Canaan, whicb 1 ^ve nnto the children of 
Israel; of every tribe of their fathers shall 
ye send a man, every one a ruler among 
them.’ 

Scott asijs on this point :— 

We find elsewhere that the people first pro¬ 
posed to Moses this design of searching the 
land, who, not suspecting the distrust and 
rmhdlef whi<* had suggested it, approved the 
proposal and asked counsel of the lord. Ho, 
having been provoked by their former rebel¬ 
lions, permitt^ it,and gave directions accord¬ 
ingly, in order to a further discovery of their 
vrlckedncsa, the display of His own glory, and 
tot the instruction of His Church in all ages. 

679. But here again the writer seems 
to have forgotten that these" things 
took place, according to the story, forty 

cars before, when most of those, whom 

e was now addressing, were not even 
bom, and none of them, except Caleb 
and Joshna, were of age to be numbered. 
Yet he makes Moses ssn’, ‘Te came near 
unto me, every one of you, See.,’ v.2'2, 
and the spies ‘ brought us word again,’ 
0.25, and ‘ye would not go up,’ i'.2'6, 
and ‘ye murmured in your tents.’ o.27. 
So we have in ».29, ‘ Then I ®iid unto | 
you. Dread not, neither be afraid of 
them,’ end o.32, ‘Yet in this thing ye 
did not believe Jehovah your Go^’— 
with many more like instances, 

' and ye came near, and stood under the monn- 
tain, and dehovah spake nnto you out of the 
midst of the fin; ye beard the voice of the 


words, hnt saw no elmilitnde; only ye beard 
a voice,’Iv. 11, I*. 

See also the passages quoted in 
(604). 

A^vn, in D.i.21, Moses is made to 
exhort the people to ‘ go up and possess 
the land,’ before sending the spies; 
whereas the whole account in N.xiii 
implies, though it does not exactly stale, 
the contrary. 

' 680. D.i.37-40. 

* Also Jehovah was angry with me tot yonr 
eakes, saying. Thou also shalt not go in 
thither. But Joshim, the son of Nun, which 
Btandeth tefore thee, ho shall gpo In thither; 
encourage him, for he shall cause Israi'l to 
inherit it. Moreover, your little once, which 
yc said should 1 m a prey, and your children 
whi^ in tliat day had no knowledge between 
good and evil, they shall go in thither, and 
unto them will 1 give it, and they ehoil jiowjcks 
it. But as for you, turn you, and lake yonr 
journey into the wildomeaB by the way of the 
Red Soil* 

Here, again, the Deuteronomist, 
though thoroughly imbued with a 
general notion of the story, seems to 
have lost sight of the particular fact 
that Moses wa.s sentenced to die, and 
Joshua appointed to succeed him. not 
at thp time which is here referred to, 
in the days of the former generation, 
but after an interval of tliirty-seven 
years, at the end of the wanderings, 
N.xxTii.18-23, only just before tiiis 
address is supposed to be delivered. 

681. It should be noticed ako that 
three times in Deut<'ronomy, vi:. i.37, 
iii.26, iv.21, it is stated that Jehovah 
‘ was angry ’ with Moses on account of 
the perverse behaviour of the people. 
Whereas, in N.xx.l2,xivii.l2-14, Gw’s 
displeasure is ascribed’to the unbelief 
or the impatience of Moses himself. 
If this discourse in Deuteronomy had 
really been delivered by Moses it would 
be strange that he should omit to make 
any reference whatever to the fact of 
his own misconduct, and should throw 
all the blame here upon the people. 

*582. D.iL4,5. 

‘ And command then the people, saying, Ye 
are to pass through the coast of yonr brethren 
the children of Esau, which dwell in Scir; and 
they shall be afraid of you. Take ye good 
heed unto yonrselvee therefore; meddle not 
with them ; for I will not give you of their 
land, no, not so much as a foot-lirvadth ; be¬ 
cause 1 have given Mount Sclr unto Esau for 
a possession.’ 
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We hare here, most probably, an 
indication of later timet when the 
Deuteronomiat lired, and when Edom 
was independent, and there was no 
likelihood of ita being subject again to 
the yoke of IsraeL We read, iKix. 
26— 

‘ And king Solomon made a navy of ships in 
Eaion'geber, which is beside Eloth, [or Elath, 
D.ii.B,] on the shore of the lied Bra, in the 
laud of Edom' 

But the possession of Elath was lost 
for a time, and recovered at last by 
Uzziah, who ‘ built Elath, and restored 
it to Judah,’ 2X.xiv.22. 

683. In the days of his grandson, 
Ahaz, however, it was lost permanently; 
for we rend, 2K.xvi.6— 

‘At that time llczln, king of Syria, re¬ 
covered El(Uh to Syria, and drave the Jews 
from Elath; and the Syrians came to Elath, 
and dwelt thore unto th%» day' 

From that time the Edomites appear 
to have maintained completely tbeir 
independence as regards Judah. In 
Jeremiah’s time this was the case, as 
we gather from J^r.ix.26, xxv.21,xxvii.3, 
where Edom is reckoned as on a par 
with Eg} 7 )t, Judah, Amnion, Moab^ &e., 
and in Jer.xlix.lO is threatened'with 
punishment for its pride:— 

‘ Thy terriblencss hath deceived thee, and 
the pride of thine heart, 0 thou that dwellest 
in the clefts of the rock, that boldest the 
height of the hiU; though thou sbouldest 
make thy nc.st as high os the eagle, 1 will 
bring thee down from thenoe, saith Je- 
bovah.’ 

684. D.ii.9. 

*And Jehovah said nnto me. Distress not 
the Moabites, neither contend with them in 
battle ; for I will not give thee of their land 
for a possession; l»eoause 1 liavc given Ar 
unto the children of Lot for a possession.’ 

Hero also we have most probably an 
indication of the long and flourishing 
independence of the Moabites in tbe 
time of the Deutoronomist. 

‘ Moab hath boon at ease from his youth, 
and he bath settled on hin ices, and hath not 
bc<‘n emptied from vessel to vessel, neither 
hath he gone into captivity; therefore bis 
taste rumainoth in liim, and Ida scent is not 
changed.’ Jex.xlvili.il. 

* Wo have beard the pride of Moab, (he 
Is exceeding proud,) his loftiness, and his 
orroganev, ami his pride, and the haughti¬ 
ness of his heart.' j0r.x2TiliJ29. 

•685. 

* Asl^aeidtd onto the land of his possession, 
which Jehovah gave nnto them.' 


We have alreii|(l7 poin^ 
that the above laji^age indicates 
the writer was liviM qfter the Con> 
quest of the lM»d of (5anaan. The es- 
pression, ‘ land of his (Israel’s) posses¬ 
sion,’ can denote notiiing else than 
the identical Palestine, and though it 
might turiittic the traas-JordaniCjland, 
coiud not have been used to denote th^ 
alone. 

686. D.ii.l9. 

* When thou earnest nigh over against the 

children of Ammon, distress them not, nor 
meddle with them; for 1 will not give thee 
of the land of the children of Ammon an, 
possession; because I have given it unto the 
children of Lot for a possession.* . 

We read of the Ammonites Jer. ilig . 
1,4 

* Concerning the Ammonites, thus saith 
Jehovah : Hath Israel no sons? hath he no 
heir? Why then doth their king inherit Gad, 
and his people dwell in his cities ? . . . 
Wherefore gloriest thou In the valleya, thy 
flowing valley, O backsliding'daughter,—that 
tnistt# in her treasures, saying. Who shaii 
come unto mo ? * 

And in Jer.xl.l4 mention is made of 

Baalis, king of the Ammonites.’ Thns 
it appears that these also were indepen¬ 
dent in Jeremiah’s days. 

587. D.ii.9-12,19-23. 

We have already noticed (262) that 
the introduction of these archaeological 
notices about the ‘Emim,’ ‘Horim,’ 
and '' Zamzummim,’ who in ancient 
days inhabited the countries subse¬ 
quently occupied by Moab, Edom, and 
Ammon, as also about the ‘Avim,’ who 
were expelled by the ‘ Caphtorim,’ 
betrays the hand of a later writer, who 
took an interaet.in recording such facts 
as these, which implied that these 
nations, -akin to Israel, had, like Israel, 
been favoured with special help and 
guidance from aliove, and put in posses¬ 
sion of the lands of other occupants, 
whom Jehovah ‘destroyed before them.’ 

588. D.ii.29. 

The statement, which is here made, 
viz. that the Edomites and Moabites 
sold meat a§d water to the Israelites, 
is at variance -with those in Kjcx. 18,20, 
21, and, as regards Moab, also to- 
D.xxiiL3,4. Sowereadin Ju.xtl7— 

‘ Then Israel sent meeeeugers onto the king 
of £dum, saying. Let me, I pray thee, pus 
through thy land i but the king of Bdom 



'would not tioorW dsd in Sko | 

lUuwer tbej sent, unto tho kins^ Moab; 
but hf would not ooiaffliV , , . 

6S*.’ Kimti, i^ingifai,* iy.^.3?2:— 

On the Western eldo' the tnoontains of 
Bdom rise obtifiptly 4ois thetdraboli. There 
are only a fewpasSes, whiolvure at ail aooes- 
sihle from this aide, and theee can essUy be 
occa^ed. But, on the east, the mDuntalne 
slope gently oft toto% desert .tract of tsble- 
lai^ which is still a hundml l*t higher, dt 
l^t-ttantlted^sertof Kim. oii this side, 

thercfdre, the land wy. ojlen; and they were 
not very tttielir to ^ bosi^e attituiJe 

towards th^ ,6^»0o fitting mezi of Israel. 
^ th6 very fact 1?hat!^ they had offraded tlm 
Israelites, by oppoahzg on the western 
border, would make theio, more eager to avoid 
everything that could give occasion for anger 
or reveng^ now that they bad come round to 
the eastern si^ 

690. But this 4oee not dispose of the 
difficulty ^ |br in D.xxiiia3,4, we read— 

* An Amm onite or MoeAite shall not enter 
into the con|p^gation of Jehovah, because 
they met yon not wiUi bread and with uater 
‘ in tile waj*. when ye come out from Epyjrt, 
and beca^ they lure<l agaiu«:t the© Balaam, 
the son ol Beor, to ourse thee.' 

Kvart and HsKoaxENirenG say that 
I).ii29 refers to, a request to siU bread 
and irater to the Israelites, which the 
Moabites did, but hot out of any kind¬ 
ness,—they did it only 'ns a manifes- 
tatipn^^ 'their selfish and grasping 
disyojition’; whaeas in D.xiiii.4 the 
„ made against them is that they 
did not come forward <'/ fimr oun 
accord to greet their brethren, the 
Israelites, and ‘ meet them’ on the 
tray irith presents of food. But, what¬ 
ever £d<m may have done in the way 
of kindmaH (of which, however, there 
it no indicatipn in thebook of Numbers,) 
thhre is not the least sign in the older 
stoiy'th^t Balak, king of Moab, and 
his people, suj^lied the Israelites with 
bretid and water at ah, tThether for 
love or fbrmoae^. 


CHAPTER VIII. 

DEUT.in.l-hx.29. 

691. D.iii.11,14. 

We have considered already ( 255) the 
Btoiy of Og’s ‘iron he^tead’ referred 
to in e.ll, and (24^) the expression 
' unto ttiis 3air’* m.tr44, ss sign* 
Of this Book having 1»en wnirposed'at 
«latii date than the age of ihe Exodus. 
It is very probable that 0^8 ‘bed’ was 
really a large sarc^diegns, made of the 
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d^k basalt which abound in the dis¬ 
trict of Bashhn. Many of these Stone 
ooffias still exist in these regions, and 
are used as water-trouglA by the in¬ 
habitants. '■ 

692. For an interesting account of 
the ruined cities of Bashan, described in 
e.4,6, as ‘threescore cilips, all fenced 
with high walls, gatw, and bars,'— 
which now remai* ici^iwded together’ 
in the country BJS. of Ilamascus, called 
the HaniAn.— 

of great sbw, of very blgh antiqnfty. and in a 
iiigh state of preservation,—not mere sitos, in 
many cast's not even ruins, but still storing 
almost uninjured, the streets perfect, tlio 
bouses perfect, the walls perfect, the stone 
doors still banging on their hinges— 

see papurs by C. C. Ouaham, Esq. in 
the Journal of the Geog. Soc. for 1858 
and Cambridge ils$agji fot 1858, 

Doubtless thesfunasrive Cyclopean 
mius existed in th«#imc of the Deute- 
ronomist, as they do now, and as they 
probably existed for ages before him. 

593. D.ui.29. 

‘ So we abode in the valley over against 
Eethpeor.’ 

Here we have, as Knoiiel says, 
p.2'23— 

An amirate note of place, which the antbnr 
has made foe ins readers, not Moses for his 
Isrm Utes. 

This will bo evident, when it is eon- 
sitlered that, according to the story 
(1C2), the facts related in this chapter 
—to which the pliniae ‘at that time’ 
is repeatedly applied—had only just 
occurred, a few days before, and that 
they were actually now ‘abiding in the 
valle^over agaiiliit Bethpoor,’ according 
to the notice in iv.46. 

694. D.iv.3,4. 

♦Tour eyes have soon wlint Jehovah did 
hecuiiso of 'Bnal-Pcor; for all the meit Uiat 
/allme^g Baal-l*eor, Jehovah thy Uwi hath iU~ 
Grayed them from among yau. But ye, that did 
cleave unto Jeliovah your Qod, ore ollvo every 
one of yon this day.’ 

Dean GfcA'VEs remarks, i.p.l37,138:— 

The logislatot, in onltr to deter the Jews 
from idolatry, alludes to this fact. But he 
netioes no circumstance but one which, though 
in tjie original narrative not stated, was la- 
•Initely tho most inrportant to sdvert to on 
['this occasion, but aliich no peraona but apec- 
tators of the fact, and (f&rfectiy aoqrudnted 
with every individual conoerned In It, could 
possibly tool tho truth of. 



i?xuT.iu.i-iat.sK aer 

tfponra^ frail foimdat^tBro based .Hadeta|u)d.toall|^,B(iat fieaTeiv 

698. I^gtt j»i|t,dii«raby Jbdiildt st> 

strcpglT, it, BppeajM, heWerer. haye 

-jjj tjjjg 


inauy of the mueh-oomiaeBded argu¬ 
ments of our standard &oka on tbe 
authenticity and historical yetecity of 
the Pentateueh I It is obrious that the reufred 


tne fentateueh I It is obvioua tnat tne reuft-ed again, since tra flno in tine 
whole question at issue is begged in very reign Zephaniah plopheiyiffe the 
the first instance, when it is ^|fkca for destruction of i ihem that worship the 
granted as a fact, that Hoses actually Host of H'caren upon th6 housetops, 

*■■■•* 1 e _ ** 


did deicer thp* .address. 

*695. D.it.lfi. „ 

‘ AndICBttlioulIftuptjMiio®yotftintoli6ft'V0ii» 

and when thou seest the Sdn and the Moon 
and the Stars, and all the Hos^ of Heaven, 
shonidest be driven to worship them, iio.' 

The ‘Sun’ seems to ImtC been an 
obje* of worship in early days among 
the tribes of Canaan, as is implied by 
the fact that, the name of the town 
Beth-shemesh means ‘ House of the 
Sun,’ corresponding to Beth-el, ‘ House 
of God.’ ProbuhJyi the Sun was wor¬ 
shipped underthe DmiSanI orAdon, = 

‘laid,’ J(d), &c. (ses'Fart.]I,p.l59,l60,) 
and the Moon under that of ‘ Astarte.’ 

596. But the worship of the ‘ Host of 
Heaven’ is first named in the history, 
ns one of the sins for whicli the 'fen 
Tribes were carried captive, in '2K.XTii. 

16;* and it seems to liave been first 
gevcrnlli/ practised in Judah in the 
reign of Manasmli, the father of Josiah, 

2K.xxi.3,6, 2Ch.xixiii.3, And is ex¬ 
plained by Knobbi.. Dcut.p.TUG, to have 

arisen out of Assyri.an and Chaldee • -n- m 

influences. Manaiseh’s grandfather 


i.6. Aod Jerhmuh , < 

* Se^thon not wliat th^y^do id tile> cities 
of sTudah iA tbe 6f ,^&nx6alein ? 

The cbildxim gather add toe fathers 

kindle the fire, and the vomen knead thelt 
dough, to make cakes to theQuOenof 

‘ And they fhall spread them^fore tihe Sun 
and the Moon and all 'the Host of Heaven, 
whom they have loved, and whom they have 
sen-ed. and after whoskthey have- walked, 
and whom they have soi^ti whom they 
have worshipped,’ Aic., vitt.2 
‘And the houses of Jerusalem, ando.the 
houses of tbe kln^ of Judah, be defiled 
as the place of Topbet, becatm of all tho 
houses upon whose roofs they have bunted 
incense unto all Host of Heav^/ &c., 
xix.l3. . . 

Anase# Jcr.xliv.17-19,25, E^viiLlB. 

599. We may observe a strong indi¬ 
cation, of the Book of -Deuteronotoy,, 
liaviiig been written in a later agfi thaa 
the other four Books (generally) <jf the 
Pentateuch, in the fact that wor¬ 
ship is not mentioned in any part of- 
the Pentateuch, except I).iv:19,'x^3. 
So, too, compifU phrases, similar to this, 
tlio Sun. and the Moon and all the 


xvii.3, Jer.viii.2, and 2K.x±iii.5i which 
may have been'written by Jeremiah 


Abaz may, indeed, have introduced it, 
as appears'from a comparison of 21^. 
xxuri2, where we road of- himself (6o7,v). 

‘ the altars that •’were on the top of the upper -rv • ao 

chamber or Ahaz,’— D.iv.25-28. 

with Jer xix 13_ ‘ When thou shalt beget chndretl, and'chOd- 

‘ the hoa^ „,;injvho^i^le tho,h«ye burnt -"1^“tT’a^ 

the Host of Heaven. _ _ _ I ball hi^ven and eoith to witneea 

Buainst yon this d®y, ttiat ye shall utterly 
perish from off the landVhetfeunto yu go over 
Jonlan to possess it. . . . And Jehovah 
shall scatter you among the nationp, and ye 
shall be left few in numlwr amon ^ the heathtm, 
■whither Jehovah shall leo^ you. , And there 
yc shall serve gods, the work of men's hands, 
wood and stone, which neither eee, nor hear, 
nor eat, nor smell,’ 

Assuming tfiiat these ^ords -were not 


incense unto all the 

697. But it is not mentioned among 
the special offences of king Ahaz in 
2K.xvi3,4, and, therefore, if introduced 
ill that reign, probably- was not much 
praeti.sed, and it wAs certainly, not 
adopted by his son Hezekiah, In 
Manasseh’s reign, however, it.seems to 
have flourished. Hence we find ex¬ 
press mention made of this worship in spoken by Moses prop^ticaUy,^with a 
the story of Josiah’s reformation, ‘2K. view Went^ they seem to 

xxiii, where we read of the vessels tb^t' impjy that the-^writer Tiad before Mni 
were made‘for all the Hogt of Heaven,’ the captivity of‘the, Ten Tril^’, mad 
vA, the Priests that ..burned incense wished to preserye Judah fiom the 
‘ to the Sun and to the'Moon and to the same judgment. 



MV 


But, if tram thence tiion cMlt eeek Jebovuh 
0o^ thou ahalt find Him, If thou seek 
mu with »U thy heart end with &U thy eoul. 
When th(Hi art in trihuiatlon, end all these 
4hiags are come a}>on thee, in the latter days. 
If ^on tuni to Jehoyah w God, and sbalt be 
ohedlent^to Hi* V<doe,'-TOr Jehovah thy God 
is a merdmil Ood,—He wfil opt forsake thee, 
ndth^ destroy thee, nor forg^ the covenant 
of thy fathers which He sware unto them/ 

Here also the Deuteronomist &r. 


DBOTjn.l-lt.29. 

the addres* of Moses, or, rather, it is 
inserted abruptly between two separate 
addresses, which bare no connexion 
either with it or with each other, for 
D.r.l begins very abruptly. 


604. D.t.2-6. 

* Jeho,ah our Ood made a eorenimt with 
<u at Horeb. Jehovah made not thleoovenaut 
«^th our father*, but with at, etm «t, uho are 
all of iu here alive Ihii day. Jehovah talked 
w'ith you face to face fn the mount out of the 
dently contemplates the possibility of midst of the fire. I stood between Jehovah 


and you at that time, to show yon the word of 
vt,..:. and »i._;. Jehovah; for ,« were afraid by roaeon of the 

thpir oaptavi^, and TOinstated in their dp pjjto the moanu’ 


the Ten Tribes being restored from 


own land, if only they would repent 
and return to Jehovah their God. His 
hope was, doubtless, that the tribes of 
Israel would all ^ gathered again one 
day under the government of the House 
of David. We shall see other similar 
indications of these warm, patriotic 
expectations of brighter days for Israel. 


•602. D.iv.38. 

* To drive out nations from e>efore thoe 
firesta' and mightier than then art, to bring 
thee in, to give thee their land for an inherit¬ 
ance, a* it is this day.' 

We have here another indication 
that the writer was living in an age 
after the Conquest; though the proof this 
is not so decisive as that in (683), since 2-7: 
it might be argued that the above lan¬ 
guage is sufficiently explained by 
reference to the Cbnquest of the trans- 
Jordanic lands, which had already 
taken place. 


Here we have very strong instances 
of the oversight referred to in (.679). 
It may, of course, be said that Moses, 
in all these cast's, is addressing the 
people collectively, and that the fiithers, 
with whom the covenant was made at 
Horeb, included the children to whom 
he was now speaking at the end of the 
wanderings. But, if every one of those 
fathers was dead, as the narrative tells 
us. and only a small proportion of those 
now listening to Mo-scs was present on 
the former occasion, as children under 
age, the above words could scarcely 
have been used by one taking note of 
circumstance. Comp, also xi. 


I sixsak not with your children, which 
have not known His miracle* and Hi* act*, 
which He did in the miilst of Egypt, unto 
rharaoh the king of Egypt, and unto all hi* 
land, &c.; but your eyes hare seen all the great 
act* of Jehovah which He did.’ 


603. D.iv.41-49. 

This secrioD, as it now stands, is rather 
perplexing, and may, perhaps, contain a 
fra^enl of the older document, removed 
from its propff place in connexion with 
the narrative in N.ixrv<* In its present 
position, it interrupts very awkwardly 

* If this be, as we suppose, a passage of 
fw.rwi origin,—that is,a tragmeutot tboolder 
document, retouetusi by the Xieuteroaomist,— 
yet it is %iU diihcult, if not tmixwsibie, to 
separate the diherent portions which are due 
m digerent anthont 

In S.44, however, the expression, * the law,* 
savours strongly of the Deutenmomiat (817); 
while ».48 is cerlaMy Hentpiouothlstic. The 
muitipUoation ingthis verse of synonymous 
terms, ‘ the teettmonle^ pid the statutM, and 
the judgments,’ is vety-Wminpn in PMter- 


605. D.v.6-21. 

That the later Deutoronomist had no 
very strong sense of the unspeakable 
sacredness of the earlier document. i.s 
sufflelently plain by tbe liberties he has 
taken with Us contents, in altering seve¬ 
ral of its expressions, and, in particu¬ 
lar, modifying in a remarkable manner, 
the Fourth Commandment. On| would 
have thought that anyone—even Moses 
himself—while repeating words be¬ 
lieved to be ineffably holy, — which 
had not Only been uttered in the ears 
of all Israel by Jehovah Himself, but 
had been written down by the Finger 
of God, twice over, on the TaWes 
of atone, — would not have TOiied by 


•ws-ssos.. vfs via ug usascuayco* ass ssgstvswgs Aw i wv « x 

rLi7^,h\xtnouih^^e€UeintheP(ntateuch. lu Hebrew there are 



wreral minor diserepancies, such as 
changes or additions of words, some of 
which may be observed in the English 
translation. Thus we may note* the 
insertions, ‘as Jehovah your God has 
commanded thee,’ ■i;.12,16, ‘nor thine 
ox, nor thine ass,’ v.U, ‘ that it ma^ 
go well with thee,’ o.l6, ‘his field,’ 
t>.21, and the inversion of the order of 
the clauses in ti.21. This last, indeed, 
completely changes the original mean¬ 
ing of the word ‘house’: for in E.ixl7 
it denotes the house and all that be¬ 
longs to it, so that ®.17 sums up the 
different parts of the ‘ house,’ whereas 
in I).v.21, the word denotes merely 
‘ dwelling.’ 

607. But the latter part of the Fourth 
Commandment is completely altered, 
and a totally different reason is as¬ 
signed, in the passage of Deuteronomy, 
for sanctifying the Sabbath, from that 
laid down in the book of Exodus, and, 
what is still more remarkable, without 
any reference to the latter reason as 
even existing. 


DEOT. ra.lJX.2*. .HP 

tpoken hy JehovtA 


samepomtof ime. 

• Ood apalce aU Otu merit, Mthw, UK" 
B.xx.1. 

‘ Jehovah talked with too, fact 1» thcs^l* 
the Mount, out of the mloat«the St* • • ••• 
saying, Sic.' D.T.4A 

‘ T!wte tcord, Jehovah spake yoor 

assembly in the Mount, out t» mJdit ol 
the flre.of the cloud, and of the thldkdark>wa% 
with a groat voice, and J3e luUed me «MtW. 
And He wrole them in two TiMet tf tlaat,emi 
delivered them unto me' v.22. 

(ii) This excludes the'notioa tiist 
one passage gives a mere rermnitemee 
of the other, which might be defective, 
or might vary in some points, without 
materially affecting the general credi¬ 
bility of the narrativ^. 

(iii) Hence the two statements in¬ 
volve an absolute contradiction. 

(iv) Independently of thf above e<>n- 
tradiction, the variation here obser^d 
is so remarkable that it cannot be sup- 
)X)sed tliat Moses wrote the passage m 
Deuteronomy, either forgetting, or de¬ 
signedly modifying, the words of the 
original commandment, which he had 
rcceirad in so solemn and wonderful a 


E.xx.8-11. 

Bemomber the Sabbath Day to hallow it. 
8ix <la>8 shalt thou labour and do all thy 
work. But the seventh day is the Sabbath of 
Jehovah thj Ood. In it thou shalt not do 
any work, tliou. nor thy son, nor thj daugliter, 
thy mnn-pervant, nor thy maid-servant, nor 
tliy cattle, nor thyetronscr that is within thy 
gates; for in six daysdohovah made heaven 
and earth, the sea and all that In them is, ami 
rwted the seventh day; wheukkofie Jehovah 
biased the Sabbath Day and hallowed it. 

D.T.12-15. 

JSTeep the Sabbath Day to hallow it. as /e- 
hamh (hp Qitd hulh commaTuied thee. Six days 
shalt thou lnlx>ur, and do all thv work. But 
the seventh day is the Sabbath of Jehovah thy 
God. In it thou nlialt not do any work, thou, 
nor tby son, nor thy daughter, nor thy man¬ 
servant^ nor thy maid-wrvant. nor Ihme ox, 
nor thine pa«, nor anp of thy cattle, nor thy 
sti^iger that is within thy gates: that thy 
man-servant and thp maidservant map rest as 
toell as thou. And remember that thou least a 
servant tn the land of l^ffppti and that Jehovah^ 
thp God, brouffht thee out thence, through a 
naghty hand, and bp a stretched-out arm ; 
wiiKKKrotiE Jehovah thp Ood e^mmanded thee 
to make (sskoop) the Sabbath Day. 

608. Upon the above we may remark 
as follows. 

(i) Each writer distinctly profmfs 
to give the identical words whick.v/ere 


1 manner. 

(v) The variation, therefore, between 
these two passages, is enough to show 
that the book of Deuteronomy, at all 

vents, could not have been written by 
Moses. 

(vi) From the agreement between 
the two passages there can be no doubt 
that the later Dcuteronomist had before 
him the passage in Exodus. 

(vii) As the Deutemuomist ventured 
to make so important a change in this 
Commandment, it is plain that be did 
not think it a sacrileginns aet to alter 
the original form of the command,— 
that, in short, ho regarded it as merely 
a human composition, emanating &om 
som 0 writer of a previous age, 

609. D.viii.4. 

‘Thy raiment waxed not oW upon thee, 
neither did thy foot swell, these forty‘^ea.js’ 

So, too, we read fa xxix.5:— 

‘ Your clothes are not waxen old upon'yon, 
and thy shoe is not waxeq,pld upon thy toot. 

No mention isj^aade of this miracu- 
louf prpvislon of clothing in the older 
narrative. Kurt* observes, iii.3li8,313: 

The history ol the exposition ol these verses 
fumisbea one of the most striUnc exiini^ 
P 



imOT. X,X^XLZ% 


<ft tb» Kdmt to 'vrMoli « merely UtenU eze< 
gedt of ^ 8cxipttm» in«y go as^y. A 
wh<^ seriefl of both Jewt^ and OurietiaQ 
cofimnentatara interpret tbeee pmwagon. trith- 
otrt the l«Mt heeiutioii. as meaning that the 
dothce and shoes of the lo'a^tish chlldnm 
grew srith their growth, and remained for 
the wbola^of the forty years not in the least 
(he woreeJor wear. Thna Juam say* ilMal. 
r^Trfiph, e. ISl), ‘The strings of whow san¬ 
dals nerer broke; nor did the sandals them- 
selvee get okt. nor their elothee wear out: hut 
those of the children grew with their growth.’ 
So PPSiFWER, ‘ By a remarkable mlrw-lc. not 
only did the ciothea of the Israeli uw in the 
dee^ never get oH, but they grew with th«- 
growth of the Israelites ilutraaelves, so as to lit 
both boys and men in snesoession.’ I^ih'KiKi-'Kit 
also quotes a Rabbinical saying with appn>- 
bation: " Go, and learn from the snail, wlmiio 
shell grows with its body/ Otht^r Kahldns 
suppose the angels of to hove act<tl an 
tailors to the Israelites, while tlM'}* were in 
the desert, and interpret Ex.xvi.M^13 a-* e'en- 
taining a literal aUnsion to the fact. With- 
ont going to Bitch an absunl length ns this. 
AtTQCgnxK. CHnrar^rou, THEoiMiitKr, Gi«v- 
tira, aiMt even l>Bin.ixo. abide by tlu* Hteml 
explanation, that, thrungh tlte blessing of 
Ood, the clothes ami shoes never w<»re out; 
so that those, who grew to manhiMid. wert.- 
able to hand them over, as good ns new. lo 
the rising generstioo. By thus assuming a 
eucceasion of wearers, th^ rominentat4>n<. 
at all events, escaped the fatal notion that 
the clothes aj^ shoes grew with the InxIIcw of 
the wearers. When first Pevheiih*? d»*nif'l 
that the clothes and shoes of lla* iHraelit^w 
were miiacnlously preserved for forty year-*, 
and niaintaliKvl that the meaning of the 
Mosaic acivHint was nothing more tlmn th)x, 
that the Jews were never in want of any- 
thing, daring the whole of the forty 
that they were In the tU'ssr-rt. l-tit h.. 1 
ainindant a mpply of everyihing, 
of wool from thcB- Socks, of ch-th, of “l-ijw. 
and of lM^h«g. Hint th«‘y never wm* witlemt j 
materials from which to make tbrtr ('loth<*H,' 
—DeyUXI*. whr» Is usually so v» ry 
rate, protested <no«g vebementlv acadnat stich 
" P^mlamha H im/aetei/ Ncvcrthclew*, ibe 
opinion exproRMwl by BKTKEKft e iKtwme gra¬ 
dually the prevaUlng one. We fliul li jnht). 
rated, for example, by Br'njiHt *.. 

and iJiJKVTlfAU The last of the thrw, how- 


the true ooe, and plainly iaplies a 
miracle of some kind, which prevented 
their elothee and ehoes from wearingr 
out, whatever may bo the diflScnlty of 
conceiving whut kind of miracle it 
conld possibly have been. 

611. D.viii.9. 

* A land whoso stonos arc iron, and out of 
whoso hills then maynit dig brasa.* 

Wo may notioe, in paastng, tho 
familiar mention of ‘iron* in this und 
tithor placos of Deuteronomy, «» where 
the writer apeaks of the ‘iron fumact*,* 
(V.20, nml iron tools, xix,5, xxviii.2Jl, 
■tH, in the (Kiij>posed) age of Moses 
preeciliiig tlmt of Humer by about five 
centuries. 

G\2. I).ix.3. 

‘ thou drive tlicm out. nwl destroy 

thcju quUdciy. as JclM>vidii hath ms/ unto Uivo.* 

Knoiikl observes her»‘, />.244:—- 

In the jurJotir of the (liMyim>»‘. tl«‘ writer 
ff^rgeis* tlmt, he lm.*t ju»t forhi<ttlen IhU tio« 
Htri*Ylug them * tpuckly ’ in vii.’.'i. 

613, D.ix.lS. 

‘ I fell flown N fore Jehovah o» ot iKf UrM, 

1 forty day** and fort; I did ut'itlicr eat 

! bread nor drink water.' 
j Nothin*; is said in E.xxiv.IS of 
I Mom s ‘fastinir’ on the/>«f txrcftsion 
; of his sfwnvlin;; ‘ forty (iavs aixi forty 
ru’L*ht*i* on the mount. Jlut this tho 
Deuteronomist has very natumJly «?-- 
sum»Hl. trimi the fact U*ing recordtsl <<f 
his lasting thus ou the ftcond tx'casion, 
E.xxxiv.2H. 

614. Aissarding to the older atory, 
however, he fa-^tisl these forty <lays and 
nitrhts. aJtcr\io hadobcvetl the command^ 
‘ }{en thee two tables of stone like unto 
the first/ Ac., and had p»iueu)p intotl:© 
mount the seivmd time, K.xxxiv.1,2/2K. 


ever, think* it neocMtary to point, not only 
to the docks pOMwsMvl by the IwoeUtes, fr^tra | 
which they could obtain Uith wool and . 
leather in great ahnnflaiico, but al/<v> to tb*' \ 
fact, tlmt every limclite mui«t oertalnlr have 
brouglit some clothes and jdioc* with him out 
of Eg>-pC,—efoMt Uiey asked the Egyptians f<i>r 
clotls^ and obtalis^ Hiem (Kiii.TJ, xil/i*'>). 
—that they would, nib cU>al^« take off the 
ckrthm of the Eg 3 rptlans, who were <lrowD<»l 
, in the Red itea, and afterwards washed on 
slmre CE.xiv.au}, and, Inaely. ttiat they took 
the booty of the oooqnefcd Amakkitns, in¬ 
cluding, acoDTdlng to Joa^ut, a quanti^iC^ 
ffiotbes. 


610. But, rarely, the literal inter- 
pretatioQ of the texts in queatiou i« 


Wlierefts the Deutenvnoniist, x.l, repre- 
wiite thi* very eumrounil to have Ixm d 
i.oui'd a/Ur the forty diiye' faxting of 
Moiics, aud 01 ) a gracious answer to it. 


CHAPTER IX. 
nKUT.x.l-xi.32. 

616. D.x.1-6.. 

Great discrepancy exists hetween 
the narrsfive here and that in the Book 
of Exodus. It will be olsterved that 
in £kxxiv.2S the two stone-tablM with 
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the Ten Comihandmente ere in the 
hands of Moses, before any receptacle 
has been made in which to place them. 
Here, bowerer, the Ark is commanded 
to be made, v.l, and is aetnally made, 
V.3, at the tame time with the second 
Bet of tables, before Moses goes np into 
the Mount to receive them. But the 
account in Exodus makes this impos¬ 
sible. Not only is there nothing said 
about the Ark in E.xxxiv.l. where he 
is commanded to make the tables; but 
it is only after coming down witli the 
second set of tables that Moses, E.xxxv. 

10-12, summonst he ‘ wise-hearted ’ to— 

* come and moke all that Jehovah hath 
commandnt, the Tabernacle* and liU tent, 
and luH covering. Uic Ark and the fftavee 
thereof with tltc Mcrcy*fecat, Ate.; ’ I 

and altorwards, in E,xxxvii.l~9, wo ^ 
Imro tho full account of itozalocl making 
it. And yi*t the Ark of the llcuterono- 
jniHt wti» not, fU) might b«‘ suggetited, a 
mere tempomiy Ari; for he makes 
Moses Siiy, v.6 :— 

• I lurnal myj»elf, and came down from the 

Mount, and put the tahUg into the Ark vhtrh J 
had made, and there they be^ aa Jeiiuvali com¬ 
manded me.* , 

C 16 . T’|»on this point Scott says:— 

• Pmltfibly, Mosm ancended the 

Mount Uiu scciund tlmi', ho Kuve expreftft 
onhrs to Bezoloel to get tho Ark rofuly 
against he came down; and, having directeii 
and onlered the making of il, he ii|Mrakit oe if 
he hiid made it; Solomon U Kakl to have 
builded the Temple, which ho cauaed to l>e 
buildcd by the handa of others.' 

Ah*. Of (NmrHc. tliuro La no difficulty in imp- 
poHing that, what Momw onlerwl to U; made, 
he may bo aaid to have made himmilf. The 
difficulty in that, aenriniing to the atory in 
Kxodua, tluj onlcrs were plainly gitva, xxxv. 
m, ami executed, xxxvii.l-U, a/ler MotiCK came 
down from the Mount with the accond wt of 
taiiloft. which involves a direct contradiction 
to the aoooont in I>cuU'ronomy. 

• Some, howoN'cr, tliluk thid Mosi'a pro- 
jMUvd the Ark hltiiw'lf, aa mmle of (ddttini- 
wood, and carried it np with the tabliw into 
the mount, and that Bcxalwi adcrwordit 
covertjfi it with |?old.* 

An*. Hut the text of K.xxxvii.1,2, wrill 
not allow* of thia—' Uexalcv.i matte the Ark o/ 
*hittim-wood: two cubiU and a half was the 
length of it, and a cahlt and a half tlie 
itrci^th of it, and a cnldt and a half the 
height of H. Aim) he ofvrfatd tl trtlA pure 
gotd mOhin and uithoat, iso.* 

617. But mRj w© not hsTe here also 
A sign of time? We have alrcmly 
noticed the fiict ^623,5yT) that Ute Tfl- 
bcnutcUi which is so oomtuitly men* 


tioned in the middle tliice^^Bocdai o£ 
the Bentatench, is ner^ once named 
by the Beuteronomidt. llay not tbis^ 
prbapfi, have arisen ibeom the fact that 
he was living in a later age, when 
l)arid*8 Tab^ade had long passed 
away out of the sight and memory of 
men, and the writer, consequently, 4iid 
not recognise its existence to himself 
80 vividly, as he did that of the Arkf 
which ho mentions in x. 1,2,3,5,8, xxxi. 
9,25,26, and which was aetnally nre- 
sont, in his own days, in the Holy 
Place of the Temple? On the other 
Iiand, the earlier writer, living, as we 
suppose, in the later days of Bavid, or 
the beginning of Solomon's reign, would 
liave liad the Tabernacle on Mount 
Zion l>efore him, as his help in realising 
the idea of the Tent in the wilderness. 
61«. D.x.6,7. 

* An<l the children of Israel took thdr 
jouniey from lleeroth of the children of 
Joakan to Momtw. There Aaron died, sod 
there he w as buried; and Eieazar hia aon 
tniniid<>rcd in the IMcst'a office in hia stead. 
Kmm thenop they journeyed unto Qudgodah, 
amt from Ondgodah to Jotbaih, a land oi 
rivera of waters.’ ’ • 

This passage is evidently quite out 
of its place, and, as here introduced, 
it iiivolvi^ a complete contradiction. 
For the death of Aaron is here described 
as happening be/orr the separation of 
the Levites. t».8,9,— 
at that time Jehovah separated the tribe of 
bevi. Ate.,*— 

vhich took place, according to the older 
stor>% in his life-time, N.iii.5,6. Nor 
cam the difficulty be relie^'ed by under¬ 
standing tho expression *at that time* 
in a general sense, as equivalent to 
afH)ut that lime;’ for the death of 
Aaron took place in the fortitih year of 
the wanderings, N.xxxiii.SS, and the 
separation of the Levites in the htcond, 
X.i.l. 

619. It is probable that Bjt.6,7, in « 
fragment of the older record, inserted 
here, out of its pfoper place, by Ui« 
Beuteronomist 

Scott observes: — 

These verses so break tn upoa tiM cob. 
tuK^on o( lAoeos's disoouras, that they per¬ 
plex commenUtora. H Is eaidmt that Mom 
did not much reyttrd rracffti ^ Witteil 4s Am 
dietOHrm ■ 

620. D.x.8,9. 

pa 
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* M iUi tlHIl MiwrtM 

Y btar tke Axk «( tile CoTcniutt at 

4ll»nh, ta Kmd hsAm Mmah le miiiuter 
mHa Aum and to Nm to iK> Jir«aM, onto Uita 
dnf. WlHatooro IieVt hatii no part nor io- 
kentaaoa |rtUi Ua brethrai; Jehorah la tUa 
toberitange, acoodlBg u Jtiiovaii tiip Ood 
pasaalaad Ub.* 

It mu tbe doty of the Kohaihitn — 
not of the Leritea genenillT,—to bear 
tiu N.ir.lS. Alto the duty of 
tUentng in the name of Jehovah’ is 
•■rignea, not to tbe Levites, but to 
the iVidsto, ' Aaron and his sons,' in 
H.tL 23-27, and is, accordingly, per- 
fermed fay Aaron, in I 4 .iz. 22 . 80 , too, 
'tiu iVttots, the sons of Aaron,’ were 
to sisiuf hifort Jehovah to minister 
tmto JUfs, whereas tiie Levites were to 
fas pneeated (Heb, 'made to stand’) 
hsfors Aarem ths Priest, that they may 
mi n is ter (tnle him, N.iiLG, or to stand 
befort the eon^reyation, to mtnutfr ttnlo 
them, N.xvi.9, zvuL2. 

621. This agrees with what we have 
already obaerred of the Denteronomist, 
diat he knows nothing wbatei^ of that 
TOy sharp distinction between Uie 
dignities and duties of the Priests and 
IjOntto^ which tbe Books of Leviticus 
and Knmben exhibit throughout, aud 
wfaacli Jiahovsh himself is supposed to 
have madatmly* ftw months (weviously 
in Njoriii. .neordingly, he call.« the 
Priests always ‘sons of Levi,’ or 
‘ Levites,’ and never, as the other writ er- 


and his sons, that ia, it it confined to 
the Prisste, And in N.zzxi.28,'29, 
'Jekoeah'e triAnte’ of the spoil of the 
Midianitss was given to Bleazar the 
Priest; while the Lmtes received their 
share (kom the 'ehUdrm 0/ Israel,' 
e.30. Whereas here it ia s^d, Djc.9, 
'Jchooah is the inheritance* of lem, 
generally; and in zriill, 2 , we read:— 

* The /“nnSs ISs terites, sit llu tribe of Levi, 
sbaU have no pan nor tnberitaaw with 
laraol . . . Jebaeab is lAetr mbentimce, aa Uo 
hath salt] unto tiiiun.' 

624. Here also, and in zxxi.25, the 
Levites are to carry the Ark, which 
agrees, as we have said, to some extent, 
with tbe command in N.iv. 16, and the 
■practice in N.x.21. But ia xxxi.9 we 
read of ‘ the Priests, the stins of Levi, 
the iKairers of the Ark.’ 80 in 1 K.viii.3 
• the 1‘ricsts took up the Ark and in 
lK.ii.2B Solomon says to the /Viest 
Abiathar,— 

' I will not at this time pnt thee to death, 
hcenuiw tAe« barret tbe A rt at Jehovali Kluhiin 
belore David mjr father.’ 

lu like manner, the hevitts are to 
utter the curses, xxvii.14, and to put 
tbe Book of the l 4 aw ' beside the Ark.’ 
xxxl26; whereas, according to N.iv.l 6 , 
the Levites were not even to eome 
near to entry the Ark, till tho Priest 
had covered it; and Aaron was ex¬ 
pressly ordered to keep them fmm 
touching the holy vessels, N.xviii.3; — 


do, *eoiu of Aaron.’ 

622. Emice he says:— 

* Xnr Jehovah thjr God hath chosen him 
(JM) out of all thr trlhca, to tozad <e amu>- 
tsr is the name of Jehovah, him aud his sotu 
to ever,' rvtJl.S; 

‘And, If a LevUe come from any of thy 
sates oat of aU Israel where he aohnflHa. 
and oome wHh all the dodn of his mind 
unto the place which Jehovah idiall chouse, 
then be shall minister In the Kame of Je- 
bovah Ms Ooi. os all to breOerru tbs Imke 
do, which ttsna Oiert befort Jeturrab. They 
toisA bsst Aka portions to red, tiodile that 
wUto Mtoillli at tbs sale <d hli pautmony,' 
zviU.S-6. 

' And (be Priests, toe sens eff lerl, dull 
eome nser; to them J^rvmh tor Ood bath 
shosee, to mMster onto Him auf to Mess in 
the Kaoetf Jehovah,' ixLh. 

628. 8(^ iMs in the oldw hiwi, the 
daeUntlstoyM 

‘I ito (tojlkft and tida* laherttanse 
tow«^%i^i|HEiib ar.teaei; ]«.svUt.to- 
ih Md» with reference to Aaron 


‘ Only tliey sliall not mme nlph the vessels 
of Urn .'lanciuary and Uw Altar, tbai netther 
Ukcy, iMiT yt aim, Ui«.' 

*625. I).x.9. 

* ^ ^icrKfon* Lfirrl k<i4 no <R.V. * liMh.* b«t 
tha lii-liTvw my. Uurutljr. 'UHsre «ku not 
to Lttvi ‘) part nor inh^toooo with Uu 
bretluvn.* 

The Deuteronomist, in order to have 
carried out pru{M>rly the part of Moses, 
should have written,— 

* Wherefore Levi eball Sow no part with bla 
brethren';— 

for the Israelites are still supposed to 
be only on the point of mowing tbe 
Jordan, and no partition of the Holy 
Land bad yet been made among them. 
It is plain that he writre from A later 
state of things than that of Mosca 
when the separate position of tho Le- 
ritea, 08 ministers of the Shnetmuy, 
was recognised in larseL 
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626. Djd.6. 

Here the dentrnetioii of the Eoo- 
benitea, Hetban end Abircin, U men¬ 
tioned ; bat Dodiing is said abost tiie 
death of the Levite Korab, who, ac¬ 
cording to N.xvi, perish^ fearftilly at 
the same time, and who indeed, ae 
reprraiented in that narrative, the leader 
in the rebellion in question. Nor is any 
notice taken of the destruction of the 
•two hundred and fifty men, who 
ofiTered incense.’ ti.6-ll,36. 

This, too, agrees with tlie practice of 
the Deuteronomist, m makuig no dis¬ 
tinction between Priests and Levites. 
The sin of Korah and hia company is 
stated to have been this, that, though 
only Levitfs, they ‘ sought the 1‘TUtt- 
hood also,’ N.xvi.lO. This, it would 
seem, was considered to bo not such a 
veiy grievous offence in the days of 
the Deuteronomist. 

627. D.xi.14,15. 

• / will give you the rain of yonr land In 
his due Reason, the first rain snd the latter 
r^n, that tlion msjrwt gather In thy oom. 
and ttiy wine, and thine oil. And 7 will 
send gram in thy fields for thy cotUe, that 
thou mayeet eat and he full.' 

Here the writer passes nneonsciously, 
from speaking in the assumed character 
of Moses, to speaking directly in the 
person of Jehovah. This single in¬ 
stance—(sec also the similar case in 
xxii.5,6,)—is sufficient to satisfy us as 
to the real nature of this book and its ’ 
unhistorical character. 

•628. D.xi.29,.')0. 

1 have already (220) drawn attention 
to the fact, that fho uamo ‘ Gilgal' is 
here supposed to have been uttered by j 
Moses in his address, before the name j 
was given to the place by Joshua, as 
Tolal^ in Jo.v.9. And in the larger 
edition, llI.p.460-465, 1 have shown 
that thorn is no reason to doubt that 
the Qilgul here mentioned is the famous 
QilgaMiy-Jericho, and that, conse¬ 
quently, we have here a roraartable 
anachronism in the narrative. It is 
open, of course, for any one to say that 
«.30 is a later interpolation. But what 
did the Israelitee know of ££al or Ge- 
ritrim, at the time when the words in 
D.xi29 are supposed to have been ad- 
dreesed to them? 


csmmx 
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*629. D.xiL2-«. 

< Te than amtnr m m mm, 

wbervin the nations whidi ye lAsO pmm 
served iheir goib, npoa the U(b SaonamiMs 
and upon tbe hills, mS under every gnms- 
tree; and ye shall ovesUirow tMr wan, 
and break tiieir plllaie, and bun tMlf 
AaherM (E.V. ‘groves') with fire, esA 
■hall hew down the graveh imigee e( wiw 
gods, and daetroy the names at Hum eet at 
that place. Xe dudi not do ad unto So- 
hovah yoor God. But unto the jdaoe whidi 
Jvliovaii yonr God shall ohooes out at eB 
your tribes to put His Ksme them, elMS 
unto HU habltstion shall ye sedt, and thi¬ 
ther thou Shalt come; and tidther ye shnH 
bring yonr burnt-olfetings, and yonr wnri- 
fiora, kc. ... Ye shall not do oner aH She 
tilings that we do here this day, every Mae 
wbataoever is light in hlS own eyee.* 

630. Here we have for the first tame 
tiiis announcement, which we find ia 
none of the earlier books of the Penta¬ 
teuch—not even in N.xxviii, xxfac, 
where the laws of the ofiferings at the dif¬ 
ferent festivals are laid down, it in sup¬ 
posed, by Jehovah hinwetl^ oviy a tew 
months previously,—but whieh is *e- 
j^ited again and again in this Book at 
Deuteronomy,— ait. that there shotddbe 
one special place, which Jehovah woiM 
‘ choose out of aU the Ifihda to put IGa 
Name there.’ All th»—(if we aasnme 
that Deuteronomy was written at a latas 
age than tbe rest of the Pentatcmdi)— 
is indicative of sneh a time as that of 
Hezekiah, 2K.xviu.4, or, more pro¬ 
bably, Josiah, 2K.zxiii.4-20, frjg the 
compositionVif this book. 

631. The idea, indeed, of 

affections of the people to Jerusalem, ex¬ 
isted, no doubt, in the time of David and 
Solomon, But the notion of requring 
them to bring to the Temple aU their 
‘ burnt-offerings, sacrifices, tithes, beavo- 
offerings, and vows,’ «.ll, and making 
attendance at Jernaalem eamfUtmm 
three timM a yeir, xd. 16, sonld seaze^ 
have arisen In an age, when Solcanoii, 
though he ‘ loved Jehova^ walloim in 
the statutes of David hia fhthiw,')^ 
'sacrificed and bnnit inetBsa is as 
high places,' «nd ipo^djy at 

the ‘great high glam*at CraaiuLSiA, 
whetw the Aikj tiki gyahot at Ooda 
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Fnienee, wM at that time in the Taber- 
BBcie oa Monat Zion. 

632. Nor oonld it hare orimnated 
ia aa age when the people of the Ten 
Kbes vottld hare h^ to travel all the 
may to Jerusalem for that porpose. We 
do not read that thepropheta of Israel, 
each aa Elijah or EUaba, ever went to 
Jerusalem to keep the Faaaorer, or 
obeyed the solemn command to go up 
thnoB in every year to the ‘ place whicU 
Jehovah had ehoeen.’ And the most 

5 ions kings, such as Asa, Jeboshaphat, 
oash, Amaeiah, Uaziah, and Jotbam, 
Eesekiah’a grandfather, still sacriBced 
mithout hesitaUon on the high plaeea, 
and hrongbt their ofirrings to other 
altars than that erected in the Temple, 
—^which th^ would not have done, we 
most believe^ if this law existed, and 
was known to be of Divine, or even of 
Mosaic, origin. 

633. According to the older law in 
L.v,vi, 'hsetifices were to be offered for 
trespaaseaof every-day occurrenoe, e.g. — 
* n a soul tench anf unclean thins, whe¬ 
ther it ha a carom of aa cmclean houit, or s 
oazom of mtolfan oatUe, or the caxonai- ot 
nndaaa creapiiig tfainKS. and H he Ktddrm 
from Shs, ha also ahaU ba tmolain and 
; Lv.*; 

ha Coooh the anclaanneas of man, what¬ 
soever ondeniuieH it be that a man sltali tie 
defikd srmial, tad it to hid from ktm, when tie 
knoereth of it, tlm be siiah be fruiltv.* r.3 ; 

‘ 1 f a son! ocnamit a trasiMM, and «» Mreaet 
>, in the holy things ot Jebovah, ttHm 
be shall bring tor his trmpsn unto Jehovah a 
ram. Ite.' a.IS; 

' U a sold tin, and commit any of those 
things which are forbidden to be done by 
the oommandmentaof J^vah, tAoofih tnd 
il aaf, yet is be gnlity. and ahall bear his 
ini()Qity; and ha shall bring a ram aritbont 
btemlsh oat ot the Bock . . for a trespass 
offering, onto the Priest . . be hath cer¬ 
tainty trespassed against Jahovsh,' v.lS.tt. 

In short, compiring r.S, ebove quoted, 
with L.xi.29,30, where unong ‘ nnelean 
croeping things' BreiTgiet**v<l tbe ■ mole,’ 
•monse,' ‘totoiae,’ 'h-og,' ‘snsil,’ end 
certain lioidg, anyone who socidentally 
tooched the carcase of one of these, 
by that act ' had certainly trespassed 
against Jehovah,’ and must offhr a tres¬ 
pass offering. 

634. It is, however, impossible to 
bdisve that such laws were ever ex¬ 
pected literally to be carried out,—mneh 
leae that they were ever nttered the 
Almighty, aa in that ease they moat 


have so entirely conftised sU principles 
of light and wrong in the minds of the 
peoiae. They were laid down, as we 
believe, and ahaU hereafter give more 
fully on# reasons for believing, in the 
days of Solomon, when the Temple 
Services were first instituted, and some 
‘ directory ’ was needed for the guidance 
of the Ihiests in such matters as these, 
os well ss for regulating the snjmly for 
the Priests tliemselvra from the offerings 
of the }>eopIe. And thus we find the 
prescriptions laid down, not ss fur 
the silderneBS only, but especially for 
the settled life in the Holy Land, by 
the express mention of' turtle doves ’ 
and ‘young pigeons’ as virtims in 
t'.T.ll. 

635. But there is no sign that such 
laws were promulgaUtl among the 
people at large: though, doubtli'ss, 
pious persons were taught by the Priests 
their duty in this n'spect, and some 
would at all times wish to be clfansed, 
by the appointed course of saeriliee, 
from any special pollutions of this 
kind, which they had oontr.icb'd. It 
cannot Is* supposnl. however, that for 
each such offeiia', however trilling, it 
was needful for every Israelite, who 
ilesired to obey strictly the (sup|«ai-d) 
Law of Jehovah his God, to go up with 
a sacrifiee to Jerusalem, whether from 
the distant Ban, a journey of two hun¬ 
dred mill's, or from the Irans-Jordanic 
lands, when tliat river ‘ overflow«*d its 
banks in time of harvest’ And, though 
the Deutcronomist see-ms to inelude alt 
manner of sacrifices in c.fi, yCt he seems 
afterwanls. in r.l3,H, to restrict the 
command to ‘ burnt-offerings ’ ontv, and 
allows tlmt the place, ' wbieh Jetovah 
would choose to put His Name then-,’ 
might be ’ loo far' for them to allow of 
their going np to it in order to kill, 
when they wished to ‘ cal flesh.' e,16,-2l. 

636. But, doubtless, theTcmple, with 
its comparative grandeur and its choral 
services, wai the means of drawing 
ranny from all partsof Ibo land to Jeru- 
l^em,—more especially as the older 
Banctuaries at Hamah, B<>thel, Mizpch, 
See. seem to have been discontinuM at 
the time when David erected his Taber¬ 
nacle on Mount Zion. The ’high 
place*,’ indeed, were still left staoduig 
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kt GNbeon and elsewhero. And it is' 
possible that many still continued the 
custom, which the older laws seem to 
have allowed, B.zx.24, xxiiL14,17, of 
presentiug themselves before Jehovah 
three times a year, by frequenting the 
high place nearest to their own neigh¬ 
bourhood But others, no doubt, would 
be attracted by the new Temple and it* 
services, which probably smpassed even 
those of David’s Tabernacle. The 
presence of the Court would be an 
nd<iitional inducement. And, doubt¬ 
less, also, there was a continual pressure, 
though, perhaps, of a gentle kind, 
excrtcal upon the people, to draw them 
more and more to Jerusalem. Hence 
we find Jend)Oam fully aware of the 
political tendency of this practice,— 

• If this niviple ftn up to do socriRoc in the 
Uoust* of .leijovaii at Jmasalcm, then shail 
liie hisirts of this peoplo turn again unto 
ttieir lortl, even onto itehoboom, king of 
Judalt.' lK.xii.V7. 

And, acconlingly, he says to the Ten 
Tribes. 'It is too much for you to go 
up b) Jerusalem,' and set* up the calves 
in Dan and Bethel, marking these as 
tlie principal places of concourse for 
his ja-oplc on festal occasions. 

6:17. In ,'vilomoii's day*, however, 
the time was not yet rij>e for a formal 
command that'all the males' should 
go up to JiTusulem at each of the great 
Feasts. Ibither, the announcement of 
such a law seems to |x>int to a time, 
when the Ten Tribes had been carried 
off into captivity, and there remained 
only the email erntralieed kiny^nm of 
Judah, In that cose, the injunction, 
that all the males should go up to Jeru¬ 
salem three times a year from all parts 
of the land, would not have been so 
utterly extravagant, or so imjmssible 
to l>e obeyid, a* the people would aU be 
living within a day or two's journey 
of the capital. Ifut even then the 
inconveniences must have been so very 
great, that it is inercdihlo that such u 
law could ever have la-en strictly and 
habitually acted on, as its language 
requires. Xor is there any indication 
in the history of its ever haring been 
put in practice, except once in the days 
of Josiah, when, probably, as we have 
»cen,_ this rery Book of Ileutcronomy 
had just been found in the Temple. 


i-xjii.18. m 

638. And this Tibw is confirmed, as 
we hare said (6331 by the Uct 
that the best of,the kings of Judah, 
down to the time of Hezekish, are 
spoken of in the Books of Kings—and 
without any vety itrongytoidof censure, 
though the Chnauder, writiDg in a 
much later day, oondemns their con¬ 
duct in this respect—as allowing the 
people still to sacrifice in the high 
places, though the Ark was now set up 
at Jerusalem, as Asa, 1K.xt.14, Jehosha- 
pbat, xxii.43, Joash, 2K.XU.3, Amaziab, 
xiv.4, Uxziah, xv.4, Jotham, xv.35. In 
each of these cases there m some deci¬ 
sive lan^oge used in commendation of 
the kings conduct: thus— 

Asa's ' heart wu perfect with Jtaurrali all 
his days,’— 

Jehusaphat ‘ walked in all tba ways of 
Asa his father, he tamed not aside from it, 
doing that which was right in the eyes of 
Jehovah,’— 

Joash 'did tiiat which was right in tiie 
sight of Jehovah, all his days leJurnn Jt- 
boiada the /Vies/ inttructed Aim,'— 

Amaxiah, fuiah, Jotham,—each ‘ did that 
which was right in the sight of Jehovah, .vet 
not like David his father; he did according 
to all things as Ids father bad done.' 

And in each case it i.s uiided.— 

' Ilowlieit the high plarcs were not re¬ 
moved ; tlie people sacrifiixd and burned 
incense still in the high places.' 

639. It can hardly believed that 
the stringent commands of the Book of 
Deuteronomy, to ' utterly destroy ’ all 
the high places of the heathen, and 
sacrifice to Jehovah only at Jerusalem, 
could have been read and studied by 
these pious princes, much less copied, 
a-sD.xvii.18-20 directs, by each of them 
with his own hand, when seated upon 
the throne of his kingdom. More 
especially docs this apply to tlie case of 
Joash, who liegan to reign when seven 
years old, 2K.xi.21, and for the greater 
part of Ills life was directed wholly by 
the High Priest, Jehoiada. 

640. Hezekiah, 2K.xriii.4, seems to 
have been the first of the kings of Judah, 
who set himself to destroy the high 
places, which, although originally in¬ 
tended for the worship of Jehovnh, were 
probably perverted, more or less, to the 
practice of idolatry, and, as sn^ had 
become fruitful nurseries of viee. In 
his time, or shortly before it, the pro¬ 
phets, Hosea in Israel, Isaiah and 
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ICicth in Jodaii, bad eondemned, in 
ntrong tema, the 'worship on high 
idasBi. 

* Tbsy malfloe opoB tbs tops of the monn- 

And burn locsnm upon the hills, 
tladsr oslai end popius end Sbns, 

Bsosase the ^adow ctMSSof Is pi^; 
Therefore year dsoghteni shall commit 
ir boredom. 

And your danghtars-in-lsw shall commit 
adultery. 

I udtl not punish your danAbtars when they 
commit rrhoredoeu. 

Nor your danghtan-in-lav when they com 
mlt adultery; 

Tot thcmselTW are sepamtsd with whores. 
And they sacrihoe b^itually with harlots.' 
Hos.iT.lS,14. 

*Te shall be ashamed of the oaks which ye 
hare desired. 

And re shatl be confounded for the gardens 
which ye hare chosen.' 18.1.39. 

* Tm the transgnsidon of Daoob Is all this. 
And for the suiscpf the House of Israd. 
Whatistbetranagtesaionof jBoob? Isitnot 

Samaria r 

And what are the high places of Judah ? An 
they not Jerusalem ?' ]Clc.Ld, 

641. It is probable that such prophe¬ 
tic words as the above were BbarpeneJ 
by the fact of the Ten Tribes haring 
l)een carried captive in the sixth year 
of Hezekiah, by which his zeal also may 
have been stimulated to destroy the 
high places, and cheek the other idnls- 
troospracticesof Jadah,2K,xviii.4. But 
the very expressions in D.xii.8,— 

' Te shall not do after all the things that 
we do here this day, every man whateoever Is 
rl^t In ids own eyes,'— 
wholly inapplicable, as they must surely 
be considered to be. to any conceivable 
condition of the people of larael, in 
the 'plains of Moab,’ with Moses him¬ 
self iu their midst,—would correspond 
thoroughly to the feelings of a Prophet 
writing in the age of Josiah. after the 
godless reigns of Manasseh and Amon. 
As Kibbm observes, p.30 :— 

The srriter. In these words, betrays his 
oonsciottsness that the attaching all public 
srorahip to one Banctuory was fa his time 
somewhat new, and that be Is patting into 
the month of Moses what he himself could 
say of his osrn contemporaries, who sacri- 
Ho^, ae they cbooe. In varlooe ptasaa. It 
•eems to ms oettain that Moees hlmstif 
could not haw ^ken such words ae those 
in D.xil.S, if (he res] sniMance of L.XTil.1-4 
and othm taws of sacrifloe are realty his. 

64'J. Upon the ■whole, it may be 
eoneluded that soefa a law ss this, con¬ 
fining all sacrifices to Jamsidem, could 


not have been ■written before the age, of 
Hezekiah. The destruction of thehigh 
places would be a practical measnre, 
which would draw more direct attention 
to the Temple. In the reign of his son 
Manasseh, these high places were re¬ 
built, 2K.xxi.3, and idolatry again pre¬ 
vailed throughout the land. The short 
rrign of Amon, for two years only, 
2K.xzi.l9, eontiuutd the same corropt 
practices. But than, iis wo suppose, 
miiy have come the time, in.the early 
years of Josiah, when the young king's 
piety, and the limited extent of his 
kingdom, together favoured the idea of 
realising such a unity of worship, by 
which idolatrous practices (it was 
hoped) might be efiivtually and for 
ever done away, and when the attempt 
was actually made to nifurir attcDdance 
at the Tein(>lc for all sacriflcc.s, tiy the 
a.ithority of a (supjioscd) Mosaic and 
Divine law. 

•64,’!. D.xii.l2. 

'And the T.evlte that !s within your gates.' 

We must here draw s]H-cial attention 
to the fact, tliat the Deulcrononiist in 
this verst', and tJironghout the whole 
liook, instead of speaking of the JViests 
add Leviles as aisnit to be setfled in 
their forty-eight cities. N.zxxv.1-8. 
and as sure to be abundantly supplied 
with the necessaries of life from tho 
saerifiees, tithes, and freewill offerings 
of the petiple, represents them every¬ 
where—the at all events, and 

we have seen llmt in the term ' Itcvites' 
he includes the ‘ Priests ’—as likely to 
be generally in a very neceSHilous 
condition, living as strajpjlers about the 
lantl, in any of the rates ’ of I he people. 

644. It is true that in xvii, 1-8 he 
makes some provision /Kim the sacrifier'S 
for ■ the Priests the Levites, all ihh tribe 
of Levi,'—though hero also, as we 
shall BOO (716-720), he is strikingly 
at 'variance with the older document. 
And in xvii.8-13, xii.l7.xxi.4, eertaio 
,wlicial duties are assigned to them, 
at variance again (700-708,) with the 
provisions of the older law. Further, 
in xxxiii.10,11, he speaks reiy highly of 
the office and dignity of the Levites;— 
Thn shall teach Jacob Thy jadgmeaU, 

And Israel Thy Law ; 

Tbsy aiiaU init inoeitaii he/ara TRiso, 
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And whole borat saorifloe upon Thino alttf. 

O Jehovah, his snbstanoe, 
jtnt) accept the work of his hands; 

Smite through ttm loins of them tiiat rise 

against him. 

And of them that hate him, that they rise 

not agoii:.' 

But he makes not the least allusion to 
thoir boing settled in cities of their 
own. Ho takes it for granted that they 
will be mostly living * within the gates* 
of others, and that the ordinary condi* 
lion of a Lovite—at loast» of any that 

had 7iot — 

* oorae from any of the gates out of all Israel, 

when* ho wjournwl, and cjoine w'ith all thcdo* 

sire nf iiiK mind unto the place which Jehovah 

alKtuld ciioow,’ xviii.6— 

would bo one of utter poverty and 

dfjiendcnce. 

<)4o. 'riiiis, throughout the Book of 
Deuteronomy, tlu) I/<jvites ar«^ eoupli^l 
coiitiutmlly with the pour and 
tute, ‘the widow, the stranger, and the 
fatherh'HK.* Ami not a w<»ril is said of 
their havinganydivine right to dtmami, 
or, at least, to the payment of 

tlie peopJ**, umu^ing to the 
provision, kup[h)s«mi to have been made 
»y Jehovah liiniself, N,xviii.21. only a 
few months before, thr(>ugh Jloses, who 
is now r#*presented to be speaking— 

‘Behold, I have given thechIMren of I/Cvi 
idl the tenth in IiutwI for im Inhcrltain^.' 

646. But they are s|»oken of, again 
and again, as depending, like otheitm- 
ce^isifoim pt^raons, mainly U()on the 
charity of others. 

* And ye shall rejoice before Jehovah your 
(lod, ye, and your sons, and yonr daugh- 

Olid your menservants, and your maid* 
iwrvanU. aiul thr J>pite /Aai is ttiViin My fjufrs, 
foroMniuch tis he hath no ]mrr nor mhcrlUtDoe 
with you.' xii.lJ?; m al>o f.I8. 

* T^e heed to thyt«*lf that thon /eroiUre 
not Me Acei/e, aa long am thou livest u|)on tUo 
wirth.‘ xli.l'A 

* And Me Lreitr, (bceaujw he hath no part 
nor inh«rttanoo with the«.) luid Me stran^rr, 
and Me/o^Aerfese, and Me tcb/oir, Ouit art te^Mta 
My gat*s, shall oome, and shall cat and bo satiB* 
fled.’ xlv.2t»; no alw r.27. 

* And tbou shoit rejoice Isifore Jehovah thy 
Qod, thou, and thy son. and thy daughter, 
•nd Uiy iriniiM>r\*aid, and thy niaidscrviuit, 
and thf leritf Ma< m tciMm My pntfs, and the 
stmuffer, and the /%tthrrlrsi, and Me weidoWf 
that are among you,' xvi.ll. 

‘ And, thou Shalt n>joioe In thy feast, thou, 
and thy son, ami Uiy daughter, and thy man- 
servant, an<l thy ni^ds«rvant. and the 
and the Wronger, and Me /uMeWeM, and Me 
ntdotff, th^ are wiMm My ya/ej,' zvt.l4. 

847. So we have ‘the Levite aad the 


etrangfT that is amongToo,’ ‘ the X«Tit^ 
the etranger, the fatherless, and the 
widow,’ xxri.11-13; and in xviii.6 the 
Lerite is actually spoken of as one of 
the ‘strangers ’ or 'sojourners’witiiin 
the gates of others. all this, as we 
hnfe noted, is suppo^ to be said by 
Moses only a few months aAer the laws 
had been laid down by Jehorah Him¬ 
self, which provided for them abnndant 
supplies of food, and cities of their 
own with their suburbs, thirty-six for 
the Lerites, twelve for the Priests! 

Not a tniee of this poverty is foimd 
in the other Iwoks of tho Pentateuch. 

G48. D.xiLlS,16. 

' NotwIthstamlinK tlioa mayost kill and eat 
firah tn alt My ffti/es, vehatmever thy floal 
Itiritcih after. occNirding to the blewdng of Je> 
hovuh thy (i<Kl, which he hath given thoo; the 
nnoloan and the ctnon may eat thereof, m of 
the roebuck and ivt of the luurL Only ye ahall 
lUit eat the blood; ye shall poor it on tbo 
earth like water.* 

It is obvious that this Law is directly 
at variance with L.xrii.3,4, where it is 
(Slid.— 

* What man wiercr there lie of the House of 
iNrort, that kilhdh an ox, or lamb, or goat 
ill tho (Amp, or that ktUHh it out of the 
Camp, and hrtrryrM d not vnto the door nf the 
7ui>rruucte of the C<en{;regatUm. to offer aa 
offering unto J**hovah tjf’fon? tlie Talwmacle 
of .It’hovah, blood shall be imputed unto that 
man, he hath shetl blood : and Uiat man diaU 
bu cut off from among his people.’ 

649. D.xiLl7-19. 

'Thou mayest not eat within tby gat«g 
tho tithe of thy corn, or of thy wine, or of 
thy oil. or the flrsilings of thy herdt or of 
thy flock, nor any of t^ vows which tboa 
vowe«t, nor thy frcewlU^offerings, or boavA 
offering of thine hand. But thou must eat 
them before Jehovah thy God, in the plnoe 
which Jehovah thy God shah cltfxisa, tbon, 
and thy son, and thy danghtn*, and thy man- 
W’rvant, and thy niaid;*ervant, and the Lcnrito 
that w'ithin thy gutca; and tluiu ahali re¬ 
joice before Jeliovub (hy God in all that thoa 
piittcNt thine hands unto. Take heed to thy- 
Hclf that Uiou forsake not the JLevite ae long 
us tliou Livest upon the carUi.’ 

650. Bat the tithes Hbove Tneotioiied 

belonged whoU^tf to the Ijeritea, accord^ 
ing to the law in N.xviiL21.24,26, enp* 
poeed to have been laid down onlj just 
before, in the rety eame year in whi^ 
this * last addrees * of Moeea was de¬ 
livered ; and the belonged 

wholly to the IMeste, N.xviii.l6~18, 

And here tht^ptopU are to feast, upon 
them, and not to ' tonake * the Levito 
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vithin tlieir gatM, but admit him to a 
ahare in their eiyoyment! 

The most complete contradiction 
obviously exists between the two sets 
of law.s, supposed to be uttered, the 
first directly by Jehovah Himself, the 
second by Moses, within a few moAhs 
of each ether. 

651. Scott, with othereommentators, 
imagines a second tithe, and says:— 

Bither [wh<*re has one 

heard of theae or »me other of their 
voang catt)e» [bnt tho text enyn diiitinitl>’ 
thy herds or of thy flock,' comp. 
I).xii.6,l7, xv.10,3 being iirosent<xl aa itcaoo- 
offerlngs, were thna to be feasted on before 
il^ IfOrd. 

But the notion of ‘ firsfling females 
being here intended is at onee set aside 
by the plain words of D.xt.19.20 ;— 

* All the Mrtllmff males^ that oomo of thr 
herd and of thr flock, thou slialt sanctify 
unto Jehovah thy Ood. Thou shaU do no 
work with th© firstling of thy bullock, nor 
Khear the flretling of thy thou nhalt 

—[have the blo^ sprinkled, and the fat 
offered, and leave the flesh for the 
as commanded in N.XTiii.l7,t8? no. but] fnt 
it before J^iovah thy God, year by year, in 
the place which Jehovah idmll thou 

and th$ househotd,* 

But* Scott is not di»couTa|r»*d even 
here, and writes directly in the teeth 
of the above text,— 

The firstling, Vvag a mo/e, wa.^ mrriflfvil. 
aiKl those paii^ which wt*re not burnt u)«>n 
the Altar, wnv' eaum by the Prie«tJ(. Put. 
\f d tfrre a it was offtrwl oj # a pnv>'’ 

offering, and fcast^ upon by the offerer and 
his friends. 

652. As to the supposed ‘second 
tithe * it most beaaid:— 

(i) The Mlthea* are here spoken of jn«t 
In the enme way as the * fliwtlingH': and. If the 
latter are the nme as tlioic spoken of in the 
old l«gis]atioD. it is reoAonaiile to fmpptMC 
tliat the same is true of the former aino; 

<U) If the * firstlings* arc no lonir>.T to lie 
given to the ITiesU, it U not nnstiimMe 
to suppose that the ' tithes' ot the old I«aw 
would lie left for the Levites; 

(ill) Kot a hint is given of tbev<«nppowri) 
yinf titlKM in l^entaronomy, nor of the $^iut 
tithes in the law of Njnml. suppotwri to lie 
laid down by Jehovah a Sim months pro- 
vioosly; 

(iv) Not a word is told in X>.xvili.3,4, of 
the tHhf <\f (he fint tdhe forming any portion 
of the income of the .Pgissts, as commanded 
In N.xviii/i«, 

653. I).xiu.l2-16. 

*lf thou ahaH hear say In one of thy 
dtUa, which Jehovah thy God hath given 
thee to dwell there, saying. Certain men. 
I^dldren of Bdial, are gone out fratn among 


yoQ, and have withdrawn the inhabitAnts of 
their city, saying, Let us go and servo other 
gods, which ye have not known; Then shalt 
thou onqulre, and make search, ami ask diH- 
gently; and behold, if it bo truth, and the 
thing certain, that such abomination is 
wrought among you. thou shalt surely smite 
the itilmbltauts of that city with the e<lge of 
the mh'onl. deetroying it xitterly, and all that 
is riierein, and the cattle thereof, with the 
cilgc of the sword. And thou shiUt gather 
all the spoil of it into the midst of the street 
thereof, ami shall bum with tire tlie ritv. and 
all the jqxiil thereof, every whit, for Jehovah 
thy God: and it shalt he an hoop for ever; it 
shall not be built again.* 

654. Scott rcrourka on this passage 
thus:— 

Many <Ustinctlons Imvo lieen made. l»th 
by isli and Christian T'XjMisitory, t(i atmte 
the severity of this law : but the text givt's 
no conntensmw to any of them. It should 
not, indeetl, U* that the {Time wiie 

rhargeil on the oily, unless a majority of 
the inhnhitants (Mni’nmil In it, 4ir lluU any 
jlindividuaU, who hml entirely e*Mi»|ie«l the 
gimiTnl oonugion. might not sinwiniU* from 
llnir guilty neighbours; and. is'rhaps. s}4ai>j 
might on some occasions U? ullowe*! htr 
rejM'ntnnce. The destruction of the stsill 
w<»nld evince llmt the pniw'cutlon iudI exc- 
ctition were ngt the 4>f avariev. hut of 

steal for the honour of (hul and n ligicm ; and 
nothing can Iw conceivwi more sititol U* re¬ 
strain the iieople from Molatrv than thi'«ta- 
tuU‘. Hot wv ncTfr rsHHt that U %ea$ earrtf%i 
tnto eserution, and have moMin to think that 
this negli'ct WAS a national sin, which has* 
tfvterl the riabylortish ('afitivity. liar] some 
, morcifieil linilM tas'ii cut off. the life of the 
I Slate might Imve Uvn prolongwi. 

‘ 656. Such a la»-, it is plain, could 

nevt-r have l>ccn carried out in this 
legal form. How were they to put a 
city on its trial, for the ofTciicc in ques¬ 
tion. so a.s to give it an opiwrtunity of 
clearing itself of the charge? And wn.s 
every city to Ire di'stroyisl, and utterly 
pxle'noinaled in this way, where. jaT- 
haps, lui unruly nioU—tho niiyoriiy — 
might luive lM*c<jme for a time too 
strong for Uiebetter souls amoug them ? 
And were these, too, to 1 ki involved in 
the general ruin ? For, ns .Stott says, 
the text gives no countenance to any 
abatement of the severe rigour of the 
law. 

656. jProbahJy, this law merely repre- 
tutnts the strong feeling of the Ueutero- 
Domist upon thesnl)ji>ct of idolatry. If 
it were possible, this is what he would 
have done to a city gnilty of such 
abominations, which Irmught ^own tl>e 
wrath of Gud upon Israel; this is what 
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might rery jautly be done to it; this is 660. For the following information 
what such a city deserved in the eyes of also l am indebted to Mr. Sa»Ti.ETT, the 
God and of all good men. In this way superintendent of the Boyal Zoological 
he seeks to stir up a pious horror of the Gardens, London, 
accursed sin. And the text points to 
a time when such guilt was prevalent. 


CHAPTER XL 
DEOT.HT.l-29. 
657. D.iiT.3-20. 


I havo several tiarss living tn the oollec- 
tion; and, having far some years canfoUy 
studied these animals in every stage ot their 
ojdstcnce, in older, if poaalble, to obtain a 
cross between this animal and the rabbit, 
to which it is nearly allied, I have in oon- 
aeqiienoe become well acquainted with Ita 
liabit and structure, both external and in 
temol. My frequent examination of the 


We have here a repetition of the stomach and intestines baa convinced me 


animals, allowed and disallowed for 
food, as in L.xi. The laws laid down 
are almost identical, except that the 
Deuteronomist— 

(i) Names the clean beasts, t>.4,6, 
which the other writer docs not,— 


timt these AniinaU havo not the power to 
ruminate, and consequently that they *do 
not chew the cud.’ 

The structure of the stomachs of all rn^ 
minatliis animals is remarkable, aiui well 
known to oomiiaratiTe anatomLstSv And 
thi-4 peculiar structure does not exist in any 
of the Order * KodenUa,* to which the liare 


(ii) Introduces anjoijff tho birds some 
WtrA fsf n«.v /Z/rtmA 1 ^animals possess rery fleshy lips, 
Dira ol prey, aayan, tf.ld jhe muscles of tho mouth are largely 

(iu) Omits mention of the locwtU, as developed. By these means the parts are 
allowed for food, and of eight unclean with great ease, and are kept in 

animjile numml in T.vi^qSfi irh«w> coiatant motion; and this, when 

ammai?, namoa in id.xi.Z5f,.JU, wiioro pen»^ ^-b^ee knowledge of the 

aro reckonod together in the same cate- Rubjvct is limited, might easily them to 
gory a« ‘creeping things/ tho ‘weasel, believe that the animal was chewing. This 
muiMc, forfom,■.f. rrct.clumiiieoii, lisard, 
etuUl, an<i moU.’ eri tv • n.^ ov 

658. The animals whose names are 1 . _ ‘ 

italiiMHciIRliiiv,. Kvall the increase of 

liaiiusea abot e, are Idonua^b) Hebrew j^y sed, that the fleld bringeth forth year 

»CUOlar8,wnue there may bedoubUalwut by year. And //«>a sAo/t eat Iwfore Jehorali 
tho others. Perhaps, the Deuteronomist hi the place which lie shall dioose 

passes these over, because in his more 

tulvuncod time it was no longer n»'^es» fAy Am// an</ o/^ji /torJe ^; that thou mayest 

aary to forbid their being used as food, l^*****' Jchovali U»y God always. And, 

Put in fact the command wliicli i*; ^‘*** "**>■ ^ ^ 

xjui. 111 lact, uie commaua wuicu is ^ 

given in D.X1V.19,— ' - 

‘ Every creeping thing that flioth Is unclean 

unto you, they sluUl not be eaten,'— 

is directly at variance with that in 

L.xi.21-'23, where we read— 

‘ These ye nmy cat, of every envping Uiiug 
that flleth,’— 

and four forms of tho locust are 
named. 

659. In L.xi.*5,6, D.xiv.7, the r««ey 
and Atirr are spoken of as ‘chewing tlio 
cud.’ This, as Knoiikl says, is a mis¬ 
take, which has probably »iri.*ien from 
the fact of theso animids moving their 

jaws when they eat, a.s if they were _ . . , 

chewing the cud, ‘wheiHe to all out- of the and ^rstUngt 

ward appearance they seeniwl to the tnigbt be turned into money; and the 
ancienU as ruminunte.* On this iwiut P^reoa must goup-with his money in 
I may< 5 uotc tbeauthorityof Prof, Owen, Jeliovah 

who says,— ^^tall choose/ and there buy with the 

‘The Hare does not chew tho cad: it has 

not tlu) stomach of a ruminant.* ‘ What his soal lusteth ate, oxen, ahsop, 


far frt^Ui thee, which Jehovah thy' God shall 
chi>oti<.‘ to tiet His Name there, whea Jehovah 
thy God hatli blONeed thee, then shalt thou 
turn it into money, and bino op tho money 
in tliine hand, aiai shalt go onto the pla/M 
which Jt^huvah thy God shall choose. And 
ihou shalt bestow that money for W'hatsocver 
thy soul lusteth after, for oxen, or for shetqi, 
or for wine, or for strong drink, or for whiu- 
soever thy soul dfslreth; and thou slialt eat 
tluTc before Jehovah thy Ood, and sto/f 
txxmv, thou and thine household^ and the Lefik 
that is triMin fAy tr<aes; thou shidt not foraake 
him; for he hath no part m>r inheritance with 

thee.’ • 

662. Id this passage, the permiasioD 
is given that, it the way was too long. 
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vliM, itroiis drink, wliationec lili mml 
dtriTath;’— 

nnd the good thing* thus prarided wore 
to be ‘ eaten before •Tehorah ’ by the 
man and hia household, and— 

*The lerita that is wUhtn thj gates—thou 
nbmt not fomake him.' 

663. But no tttoh {irortsion is mads, 
for the eonreraion of tbe/ir«t/tay« into 
monc^, in K-xviiil?, a law supposed to 
be gtren by JelioTah Himself only a 
few months previously, which saya 

• The ficstling of a oow, or the firxtling of 
a sheep, or the Brstllng of a goat, thou sluilh 
ae< redeem; they am h^y; thou ahaltipnai-fe 
•Ihwr Nood upim the Allar, and ahalt hum l/irir 
Jut fur m uJrrHtf mad* bf Jrt, for a sweet 
aamor unto Jehovah.’ 

And, as before observed (650), ail tlie 
meat of the 'firstb'ngs was cxpregsly 
ven to fhe Brirst* by the law in 
Jcviii.18, where w<rroad,— 

’And the fleeh of them shall helhiae, as 
the wave-breast sad ss the right dhnUder are 
thine.' 

So, too, the ^<ie* (except a tenth of 
them which was to be given to the 
Priests) wore expressly to be consumed 
by the jAtvites, accurdnig to |he isw in 
N.xviii.2#-32, where it is sai4 i>.31— 

■ Ye (the Iniln) sllgU cat It in ewry fdatr. 
ye and your housetiotds: for it is your rewant 
for your eendee in the Tabernacle ofethe Con¬ 
gregation.’ 

664. Hem, however, fn D.xiv.2’2-27. 
it is ordered, in direct Q|>ntmdicti<>n to 
the above laws,—issued, according to 
the stoiy ,thr mouth of Jihonih 
Himtrj/, N.xriii.8,20.25, only a few 
months prcriously,—that the man who 
oflTers, and his family, and ‘ the Levite 
that is within his gates,' shall make a 
feast upon the p^oce of both the 
PrutUf JirttHngt and the Lfvilts' tilhtt, 
at Jerusalem, xii.6,17-19, xiv.22-27, 
xt. 19-23, whereas the Levites were 
to have eaten them at their homes ‘ in 
evert/ plaee,' 

665. Scorr, M WB have seen (651), 
takes refuge i*tbo^JM^ttOO of ‘female 
Arstlings,' and a' aeOimd tithe.' 

Tbew veraec reqotro A wewod tItiM from the 
prodaoe of ttio tand, wbkdt, wUli tfiiit l^>prD> 
prUted Cor Um matetmipA of tbo Leviuo, 
aiQoanted to AflfUi paii. 

This agrees with doarntis, Anf JV. 
Tiii.8:— 

Xet them be token ont of your fruits a 
tenth, twKldeii that which yon have allotted 
*e give to Um Frissta and Levites. This you 


may Indeed sell in the country; but It is to 
be used In those feasts and sacrllloes, that am 
to be celebrated In the boly rlty. 

But, if this be a second tithe, bow is 
it, we repeat, that the Beuteronomist 
gives no intimation of this fact, and 
maktt no mention whatever of the first 
tithe, to be contributed for the support 
of the Levites? Nor, when summing 
up the income of the IViesls in D.xviii. 
1 -6, does he take any account of the 
truth of the tithes, which they were to 
receive from the Levites, N.xnii.26-3’2, 
or mention anywhere the tithe of cattle, 
L.xxvii.32,33. 

666 . The fact seems to bo, as we 
have intimated, that the Book of 
Dcntcronomy only repn’senis the state 
of ecclesiastical matters, wliich existed 
in ^ho later daya when that laaik was 

[ written. As already ob.vervi-d, the 
IViests are called by the later Prophets, 
as tliey are by the Itcuteronomist, 
’Levites,’ simply, Jer.xxxiii.18,21,'2'2, 
Ez.xliii.19, xliv.10,15, xlv.S, xlviii.13, 
or‘sons o^j/cvi,’Ez.xl 16, AIal.iii.3, 
comp. Mabii 4.8,—and never‘sons of 
Aaron ; ’ and so Jeroboam is censored, 
lK.xii.31, for making Prie.vts of men, 
‘which arc not of tlie son* of Ia;vi.’ 
Tl(e nsmelof Aaron, in hiet, is but in- 
eidcnlally' mentioned oner by all the 
Prophets, Mie.vi,4; and Ezekiel calls 
the faithfiU Priests by the title •sons 
of Ztuioh,’ xl.46, xliii.lU, xiir.i5, xlviii. 
11,—not ‘ sons of .Aaron.’ 

667. It is prolmide, inJetd, tliat wo 
very greatly over-estimate the numhrr 
and importance of the Priests in the 
time of the kings, taking fur grunted 
that they r,‘ally en.joyed the privileges 
and dignities, which ore assigned to I In m 
by the laws of the Pentateuch. Yet, if 
we carefully examine tlie more authentic 
faislory of the later kings, which we 
find in the Second Book of Kings, wo 
shall perceive indication:! that their 
number was but small and their in¬ 
fluence inconsiderable. In the days 
of Josiah thtge were a ‘ chief Priest," 
some ‘Priests of the second order,’ and 
others who are called 'keepers of the 
door,’ 2K.xxiiL4. These’dcair-keewra’ 
arc expressly called ' Priests ’ in 2K.xii. 
9-; and in the time of Josiah's son, 
Z^ekiah, there were oalyfivt ‘ Priest* ’ 
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minigtering in the Temple, 2 K.xzt. 18 , 
inc. one 'chief Priest^’ one ‘second 
Priest,’ or ‘ Priest of the second order,’ 
as in 2E.xxiii.4, and three ‘keepers of 
the door.’ 

668 . ’Phis very office of‘door-keeper,’ 
however, is so totally unlike any as¬ 
signed to the Priests in the earlier 
Books of the I’ontateuch, that the 
question is naturally suggested whether 
these ‘ Priests of the second order ’ do 
not, in rciility. correspond to the LtvUes 
of those Books, from among whom, we 
should su 2 )p 08 c, these door-keepers 
would be taken. At any rate, it is 
easy to see how the Deutcronomist, if 
writing in these later days, would make 
no distinction between the higher and 
lower clergy, but would call thepLall 
by one common name, ‘Priests’^ or 
•Levites.’ How vciy little regard, 
indeiid, was paid in those days to the 
rank and authority of the Prints, is 
shown by the fact that, when the King 
of Babylon carried Jehoisebiu captive 
in the eighth year of his reign, we are 
told of his carrying with him— 

* oU Jcnisolcm, iinj aJI the pilnoee, and all 
the might.v men of vaimir. and all Iha craft*- 
men and suititiK,' ‘.'K.sxiv.ia,— 
but not a wonl is said about\he Priests. 
Yet it is plain that some lYiests were 
carried off, since Jeremiah addresses 
them, Jcr.xxix.l; and this may partly 
account for their being only five in num¬ 
ber, as we have said, in Zedekiah's 
time, shortly aftcrward.s, 2K.xxv.l8. 

669. 'riierc is no indication, how¬ 
ever, that they were ever very much 
more numerous. It is common to sup¬ 
pose that there must have l>een always 
u large Isxly of I’riests and Ix'vites in 
attendance at the 'I'emjde, because the 
sire of the Temple, us well as that of 
the City itself in tSolomon's time, is very 
commonly over-esfimatisi. As to the 
City, ‘ its rirmmfemce,' says Bakti-ett, 
Wal/a aliout Jtrumkm, p.28, ‘at the 
best never exceeded /imr milts'; and 
three Temples of Solomon* might have 

• The Temple was flu cubits long and 20 
cubits wide, I^vl.a : that Is, since a cnl>it = 
I.S'24 ft,. Its area was 108 ft, by 30ft.»:i,91»l 
sq. ft. That of tlie Church of 8u Martio's- 
iii-the TlcW* Is 137 ft. Sin. by 81 ft. not In- 
elnding the steps and portico. (MS. (jf /Jnf. 
Kntncleilge, Jiftiit. Ant, i.}>.80,)a: 11,101 Kj.Jt. 


been placed on Uiegiwwd now oempied 
^ th« Church of St MartinVin-the- 
Fieldfi in LosrnoK. We wtnnot wot^er 
that in Solomon's, ae in I>ftTid*e, time 
we read of only two Priest*, lK.iv,4, 
(who ha^ doubtless, some attendants,) 
or that ia Zedekiah^ time the whole 
body of ecclesiastics employed at the 
Temple was only five. Indeed, if two 
or three clergymen can dischai^ the 
flutiea of Su Martin’s Church and 
[iPttriah in London, two-Priests and 
thre^j door-keepers may veiy well haw 
Buffleed for a Temple one-third as laige^' 
and for a population so small as the 
ordinary population of Jerusalem must 
hiuo been, considering that, at its 
wiae«t extent, it was ^ot tro-thirds of 
a* mile from the oentre to the circum¬ 
ferences.* 

670. li would seem, howeyer. that 
even for this small body of Priests and 
Lorites the supplies of food were some¬ 
times deftcient; and it is veiy probable 
l^at the * tithes’ and 'firstlings' never 
were duljicontributed for their support, 
os the earlier laws of the Pentateuch 
direct. Either those laws in Leviticus 
and Njjmbcrshad never been published 


• 1 take no account here of the data of the 
bookR of <’hranicle». «rhich 4e have accik to he 
j very untniKtworthy, when unsupported by 
I other evldoiHv. Thus it is stated that' there 
j ciuuo to bavid to Hebron, to turn the ktng- 
liotn of 8aut to him,' 4,600 Levltcs and 3,700 
rrii'Kl^ of tlic sous of Aaron, ‘and with them 
Zuilok. a young man mighty of valour, and of 
liin father's house twenty and two captains,* 
l(.-h.xii.26-SS. And yet,althougtk l>avid 'con¬ 
sulted with the captains of thousands and htm- 
dreds, and with every leader,' aliout Ininging 
up ttkc Ark. lCh.xiii.l,and 'gathered all Israel 
, logi'thor’ fur the pur}K>Bo, r.A, Includb^, of 
; cHturrie, and above all, Uicee 3,'^ rriosfcs and 
; l*cviU'8. ho made use of lafmen to remove fitie 
i Ark in the tiret instonoe; and when, warned 
I of his fault by the death of tfuuUi, lCh.]rr. 
12 , 1 U, ho 'gathered all Israel* again, e.3, ond 
tspetdolly' atnembM the (37100^ tons of Aaron 
{ and the (4.6(H)) tstoiti*,* e.i, ond^r sTM:b 
t'iivumstanceii, for la momentous an oocaaion, 
only tiro Priests and 86i Levites are rep<»teil 
as aiisw'ering to the eaU, v.6-10. 

We Kthall have oeoaahMs hereafter to eon- 
Rider more clOMdy Dto details of the Ohront- 
clcr 8 nurrative, vpoH isfticA, tn /ocf, onvia^ 
rtgiM Uu notum that the Unee qf m hmUtiernrh 
vrrt imlif carried out to hearts the 

Caf4iettp, But not a hint is given In tlia 
more trustworthy Mjdory. 38.vi. of the pare* 
sen^t! of these rrlosto and Levitee on <diUMr 
of the two oocaslous of removing the Aric. 
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" ®°®‘ *'^**y‘ ?'“«'>«»• Into OMbnxjkKWron' JChirii 

If known to many amoiig tho people, M«- »ci>.x)rt». 

M haTinganj himself, the Chronieler tells 

up’the Temple, 2Ch. 

ha™ fa^“hnt^‘*af*’^^* “fP'" Jfhich he could haj^y hare 

a eolnnpf ®*®'Sy >“ ‘f*® Iierites had been an im- 

^ * Tolantajy pontant and influential body. At all 

y • TT„ . ^ ‘heir receipts from tfthee, &c., 

M»ture-Sj‘®i,“f “Of f “'• “"“"iinR to this account, have 

IMsm^lanifa, bat hvmg for tho most heen very small in his reign. 

<i^ndeiit coDdition, atvit- 673. Morw>vpr, we are told that 
HMekiah ordered airesh the courees of 
of others,—Imtoug no regular, abund- *he I’nesta and Levitea, and provided 
am supply from tithes, first-fruits, or h>r their maintenance, by enjoining 

^most entirely from the casual offer- brought in, and they were brought in 
ngs imd saenflees, which pions persons abundantly ‘ in heaps.’ 

iin^ filial . * Temple, they seem, "ni<ai Heieklali <|iiestlon«l wtih tlm Prlesti 
under the latei kings, to have Wii ta;'i<e«oaien-nlng the hiwiM. Ami Ax»- 
often in real distress for the rcry neees- I lSli!!'’. 

Sanaa of lifla It is reasons tile tel r "";T**wl Uini ami «uia, .Mim pe./rfe (»yo» 

that in the '"'"'A'Weu«'crOrttor.,*, 

mat, m the tune of Dand and Solo- “ mi, anU have left plenty * 

•non, ajwrtioa of the royal revenues 

was ap^ed directly to the support of It would seem from the above that, 
ihnne Worship, tven Saul had such V»rf the order iuijuestioii was issued, 
a revenue, aa w« may gather from the thel'ricaUand la'pites had not enough 
language used in lS.viii. 16 ,- to eat. And thia is the testimony of 

”* 7 '””' '**’’■ ho'l of ‘-'broniclcr, whose fendeney to 

to *”* f^nify the offiiv and [smition of the 

though these'words were ee ,1 i. ,and Is'vitical Isaiy Is evi- 
"Titton at a mu?^ latm- dite perij^ 'th" 

in yHa ftflv® i’ ^ «<'». ijut th<‘ niimornu‘t in 


- - t,uc » Ul SieZf* 

Kiah, at the end of tho idolatroua reiffn 
of his father Abaz:— 

• Thoy have stint up the doors of the pon-h. 
^ pot out the huniM, and hare not hunii 
uiwnse nor olt^ teinitoBertnits to the holy 
r,^euDtothcOodcg Israol. . . . . And the 

Of Jehorah to cleanse It, a«d brought out ah 
ofJeW?h?T ^ tb^found to tbc Temple 
^ ^^ '"'®‘ of the House of Jo. 

lanah. And the Leiriteaa |«,k it. to rnrrr it 


- ....see.a^p i.ea sv>| V USs Ulllf H 

shall find still further coiitinneil as « «. 
jpr.s-e«l,l that this llook was wriltim 
I ataiut the time of Jfosiah, This is-ing 
I tho case, it can scarcely be dmibtml 
that the laws which we are uoi 
considering, D.iii.l 7 -I 9 , xiv.22-27 
were intttoded to secure some to tter 
Jirovision for the supjiort of this iic 
cessitous priesthooil 
676. The original tithc-i^stem, as 


*" Chronl- 

tinguished sha^lylioni J*™’’•“’“tlj'Uiedatoof‘carry. 
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kid down in the hook of Irfviticas, 
wa» evidently no longer ejfective, if, 
indeed, it was ever at any time fully 
ut into operation, which seems very 
oubtfuli Here, however, it would 
seeA, an attempt is made to exchange 
it for one much more likely to be popu¬ 
lar, and practically cfl’ective; sihce 
the tithes on this system were to he 
consumed in feasting by the tithe- 
payer and his family, the poor I^!vite 
• within their gates ’ being included 
only as a guest. It is evident that 
any single wealthy farmer, who made 
it a religions duty to obey such a law 
as this, when promulgated under the 
combined influence of priestly, pro¬ 
phetical, and royal authority, would be 
likely to bring many firstlings of his 
cattle and sh<'ep annually, far more 
than he himself and his family could 
consume in feasting. Thus the eccle¬ 
siastics of the Temple would have a 
reasonable probability of tharing, at 
all events, in the egjoyment of these 
gooil I hings; though, according to the 
Is'vitieal laiw, the}' had a right to the 
uh'tle, 

676. D.xiv.2«,29. 

* At, the end of time tears thoa ahalt bring 
forth all the tithe ut thine inercaae the same 
year, and ,.halt lay it up within thy gates. 
Anil the Isivite. Iss'anse he hath no part nor 
inheritance with th«‘. and the atninger, sthil 
the fatherhiss, and the widow, whieh art* 
within thy gates, shall come and shall cat 
and he wtilsflttl; that Jehovah thy ijod may 
bless tlus> in all the wurk of tldne hand 
which thou dotiOT.’ 

Scott maintains here also tlic notion 
of a ‘ swond ’ tithe, and quotes from 
MnnB as follows; — 

Two years together they paid the /eriles* 
tithe and the feaiml tithe. But in the thinl 
year they latid llio tithe and the poor 

oum's tithe, that is, what was wont in other 
ytaira to tie simnt in feasting, [and which was 
now to be spent on the poor at home], 

Jo,sEPiivs,s<»<.IV',Tiii.22cxplain.s the 
matter by a third tithe, to b<> paid in 
the third year, and introduces Moses 
as saying: — 

llmldes tho» two Uthoa, which I have al¬ 
ready said you am to pay every year, the one 
for the Levltce, the otlier for the fmtlvats, 
yoo are to bring every third year a tithe to 
be distdbutgd to those that want, to wtdowa 
also, and to Oiphana 

677. But both these explanations of 
the difficulty are at once set aside by 


the fact that, if the tithe named in 
D.xil 17,18,xiT.22-27, be the ‘ second ’ 
tithe, and that in D-xir.28,29, the 
‘ third ’ tithe, both of which were to be 
shared by tiia Levite with others, then 
in all the Book of Deuteronomy no 
mention whatever is made of the 
' first ’ tithe, which belonged wholly to 
the IsBvites. 

678. Those, however, who speak of 
a ‘ second ’ and ‘ third ’ tithe, merely 
usstime that the.‘ first ’ or Levites’ tithe 
was actually paid, because it was en¬ 
joined in N.xviii.20-24. But there is 
not a trace of any such payment hav¬ 
ing been made throughout the whole 
history of the liooks of Judges, Samuel, 
and Kings; and in the books of Chro¬ 
nicles, as we have seen, there are distinct 
indications of the contrary. Nor is a 
single word said about tiiis Levites’ 
tithe throughout the whole Book of 
Deuteronomy,—not Jn iviii.8, where 
the provision for the Invites gnt of the 
sacrifices is mentioned,— 

' they shall have like portions to eot, beside 
that which Cometh of the sale of his patri¬ 
mony,— ^ , 

still less in Jtiv.28, where it is ex¬ 
pressly commanded that ‘ the Levite,’ as 
well as ‘ the stranger, and the father¬ 
less, and the widow,’ shall ‘ come and 
cat ’ of this ‘poor man’s tithe’—havii^ 
already, it is supposed, received their 
own full tithe, ‘ the Levites' tithe,’ that 
year— ‘and be satisfied.' 

679. There can be little doubt that 
o»c avd f/ie same tithe is meant through¬ 
out,—that which in N.xviii is ordered 
to bo given wholly to the Levites, as 
the firstlings were to be given to the 
Priests. And it seems probable that 
the Dcuteronomist,—though he had en¬ 
joined in xu.17,18, xiv.22-27, that the 
annual tithe and the fintlfhgs should be 
spent in feasting at Jerusalem, with 
the view (676) ca securing in this way, 
for the Priests and Levites, some share, 
at least, in tbosegood things, which ought 
to hart been given wholly to them, hot 
which in his own time, at all events, were 
not so given ,—yeh wsa not very saugnine 
(>ven of this mMification of the original 
direction being generally obeved. Hence, 
it may be, he has introduced this sddi- 
Uou.al provisioii fiw the third year's 
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tith« to be eaten of hom», expecting, 
perhaps, that this mode of disposing 
of the tithe would be more popular, 
and more likely to be obserr^, than 
the more strict one of taking it up to 
Jerusalem. Thiscommand, at all events, 
might be pretty generally obeyed, if the 
other was disregarded. 

680. This view of the case seems 
rather confirmed by the fiiet, that this 
' third year's tithe ’ is most insisted on 
by the Oeuteronomist, both here, xiv. 
22. and in xxTi.l2, where the ‘ third 
year ’ itself is called the ‘ yearof tithing.’ 
It would seem that each pious per¬ 
son, who.migbt be disposed to carry 
out this law, was to be left at liberty 
to reckon his third year as he pleased. 
KHonat, indeed, suggests that these 
triennial tithes were meant to fall due 
in the third and tixth years after each 
Sabbatical year. But, if this had been 
intended, it is raasonable to believe 
that some such definition of this ‘third ’ 
year would have been made in the text. 
In fact, in that case, ’the writer would, 
most probably, have mentioned expli¬ 
citly Mtkthe ‘third’ and ‘sixth’ years. 

681. It may, indeed, be thought that 
this ‘third year’s tithe’ was meant to 
be given wholly to the poor, since it is 
not expressly said here,^aa in xii.18, 
that the householder ana his family 
were to feast upon them as well as the 
Levite, &c. But the language used 
with reference to this same tithe in 
xxTi.13,14, seems to imply that the 
prer was expected to partake of them 
himself,—and if so, then, of course, 
in common with the members of his 
family,—but only on proper occasions of 
festivity, not for nnlasrful or unbecom¬ 
ing uses: since he is made fo say,— 

* I have conmmed (E.V. ‘ bmegrnt away *) 
the hallowed miofTs oat of mine tiouae, and 
also have aiven tfam unto the Levite, Jic,; 
I have not eaten thereof in my maornlnx, 
neither have 1 oonsnmed (RV. ‘ taken away ) 
ought thereof for the dead.’ 

It would sorely hare been said, ‘I 
liave not consume ou^ht thereof at all, 
for any purpoae,' if it had been in¬ 
tended that the tithe should be given 
wholly away. 

682. In Am.iT.4,S, we read:— 

‘ Come to Bethel, and transgieea; at Ollgal 
moltiidy tranigneelan; and bring your aa^- 


floes every morning, |nw lUka ttfur Otnt 
ytan ; and otter a mcrlfloe of thanksgiving 
with leaven, and proclaim and publish the 
freeofferiogs: for this Uketh you, O ye ohll- 
dren of larael, laith Jehovah Elohim.' 

These words appear to have been 
addressed ironically to the people of 
the Ten Tribes, who are represented ns 
substituting outward observances—and 
these, perhaps, idolatrous—for purity 
of heart and life. It is difficult, how¬ 
ever, to see what is exactly meant by 
the expression, ‘your tithes aAer three 
years.’ The LXX has ‘your tithes for 
(he three-days’ feast.' But, at any rate, 
they cannot imply that the command 
for the triennial tithe in I),xiv.28 was 
actually carried out in the kingdom of 
Israel,—(which, indeed, under any cir¬ 
cumstances, could hsrdly have been 
expected,)—since D.xiv.28 expressly 
enjoins that the third year's tithe should 
be feasted on at homo, ' within thy 
gates,’ whereas here the tithes, what¬ 
ever they xnay be, arc taken to the 
sacred {dace. Bethel or Gilgal. 

683. I^he translation of the English 
Version ne'COrreot, we might supftose 
that, among the Ten Tribes, tithes were 
reallpr paid at tljis time with some 
readiness, once in three years, p'riiaiw 
for the support of the Priestliood which 
Jerolioam had apjminted, aud perhaps 
by his order or suggestion. And this 
might also be held to imply that in 
the immediately foregoing time of .‘^lo- 
mon tl^ annual tithe-iyrMem, enjoined 
in the book of Nunitiers, ami, n.s we 
believe, first laid down in that n-ign, 
with a view to the mnintenanee of the 
Priests in attendance at the new-built 
Temple, was really carried out to some 
extent. This example may have lieeii 
copied by Jeroboam for the maiiiteimnia* 
of bis own Priesthood, though he modi¬ 
fied it to a trimmal tithe; and from 
this modification may even have lieen 
derived the idea of the later law of the 
Deutcronomist in xiv.28. 

684. In the story of Tobif, indeed, 
we have a full aecount of first, uomd, 
and third tithes, rrny year, and of 
othw dues being paid in the most re¬ 
gular manner, ami of the Fansts being 
regularly kept, and of Ills going up to 
Jerusalem to keep them, ttafore the 
captivity of thi Ten Tribes. 
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‘ Now all the tribes which together re- 
voltod, and the boiua of my father Nepthall, 
sacrlflood unto the hcdfer Baal. Bat 1 olono 
went oflm [why not ahimy», oe the Law en¬ 
joined, B.zxiU.l7, ?] to Jerasalern at 

the Feaatii, as it was ordained unto all the 
pooirilc of larotil by an ©venrlasting decree, 
W'urlng the flrHt-fruita and tenths of In- 
oreneo, with that which was first shorn ; and 
thorn gave I at the altar to the Priests the 
»>nt of Aaron. The first tenth of all increase 
I gave to the sonst^^oron.wboministerodat 
Jerusalem ; [the oommand in N.xvili.21 saj's 
it should be given to the j!>n'/e«;} emotlier 
tenth part I sold away, and went and spent 
it every year at Jorusalem, and the third I 
gave unto them to whom it was meet.' i.A,8. 

685. But the story of Tobit is noto¬ 
riously a merefietion, written lonpafter 
the Captivity.. The above sUitemeiit, 
however, accords with the well-known 
fart that, after the return from the 
Jhihylonish Captivity, jj^reat efforts were 
made to cariy* out more striidly tlu* 
laws of the IVntateueli—those of the 
earlier books, ns well as those of Deut4*r- 
onorny. The difficulty, w'liieh we have 
IxM'n efinsiderinjj, about the'liMe.v. was 
probably then i)creeived, and, perl!a]>8, 
bv some pious persons obviated in tin* 
way described by Tobit OTt, ts we 
have noted above, the Jaw pnv#r the 
tithes to the Ja vH'S.^oK to the Prii*sfa 
*the sons of Aaron.’ 

686. Bu:kk, while maintaininp: that 
the Law in N.xviii is genuine Mosaieal, 
writes with reference to the law in Deu¬ 
teronomy as follows, p.215 : — 

N<» one. npon an nnprejudjee*! <Y>mpsrl<on 
of th(‘W> tuo Iiiwa, ('nn mistake the fa<'i. thiit 
tlx'v vnry rnueli from one anothrr, as n-gimls 
l/»>th their rontenU niel chnrm't<‘r. In the 
lavt, Mrutly «j)eHking. no ntenlion wlmt<'ver 
U made of a provision by way 

of t*LX for the iH'ncflt of the Leviuts, Imt 
only of a fi\ie-wlil ni*t of which 

tlie* I«rju‘lltes an' r»‘unircsl to show to th<‘ 
hmdlcse Ix*viU‘»<. just as to <ifher m‘*nlY pi*r- 
Fi^ns. Hence they an* plat**.**! In <tne and the 
Kanie ronk with tlie «»tlnT destitute iKHtpIe, 
and their whole j«)sition is enfir«^y chnngi'd. 
'rimt A/oxft hiuuut\f^ with n‘fcr«‘nce to the 
niiiintenimoe of the should have de. 

Uvwd two laws, BO dlffm'iit fnun each other 
Jifi is their whole eharaeter [iri//iin t/i» .tpiirr* o/ ' 
a frw months^, cannot well l»c l>* liev<sl, esjv'- 
cially as the former law, just a.s mii<‘h its the 
latter, refers to the time when the triU.s of 
lKriu>l would find theuiselvos in iMt^sse-u^ion of 
their promised land. We cannot but a-wume 
that, if the one law i« Hutmlr. the other bo- 
longa to a Is^r time And here then' can 
be no doubt tSiat the taw in NumlM'rs is 
original, wyicb also has all the chiuw'tcr of 
a Mosaic law. On the other band, in Deuter¬ 
onomy, wo probably powm it iu a form, to 


which it was changed i« a Uter time,—pro¬ 
bably at a time wim the original law, with 
so mtuty other Mosaic dlrecnons, had long 
oeased to be followed, and when the re^- 
tions olao hod so settled themaelvea, that m> 
more hope could be cutertadzM^ that they 
ever would again be followed. Then, ino- 
bably, it was sought in this way, at all 
events, to awaken the oompasalon of tJM 
Israelites for the, perh^, la part, very 
necessitous Levites. 

CHAPTER XIL 

DKUT.XV.l-XTt22. 

687. D.iv.l-n. 

Tlie Deuteronomist here enjoins that 
every atvrnlh year shall be a ‘year 
of release,’ or remission of di^bts, with 
reference, perhaps, as most commenta¬ 
tors stipisjse, to the Sabbatical Year ; 
though, if he really meant aniT ex- 
js’cted that this law should be practi¬ 
cally carried out in the Sabbatical Year, 
it is reasonable to believe, as before ob¬ 
served (080), that he would have more 
strictly difinwl the meaning of the ex¬ 
pression ‘ at the end of seven jrears.’ 

688. It may be that the writer, ever 
tender-hearted and considerate for the 
)xior and needy among his countrymen, 
(as is shown by such a multitude of 
pa.es;^reB throughout this Book,) has 
avaiieil himself of one of the older laws 
about the Sabbatical Year, E.ixiii.ll. 
L.xxv.1-7, \ih neither of which pas¬ 
sages, however, let it be noted, is a 

ingle worii said aliout releasingd^'ts,) 
to recommend compassion to creditors, 
and uuytrrft to them tlie duty of re¬ 
mitting debts, which pressed heavily 
ufion t heir debtors. He may have con¬ 
nected this duty wdth that portion of 
the older document, which instituted 
the Sabbatical Year, (seeking in this 
way to gain, as it were, the authority of 
Moses for such remission, after a debt 
had been long due,) even if the practice 
of olmrrving the ^bhatic^ 1 ear itsdf 
had altoytther ceased, or, perhaps, had 
never even been practised at any tame 
in Israel. 

689. For, in the whole history of the 
Hebrew people, there is no sign of this 
law of observing the Sabbatical Year 
having been ever once obeyed. Rather, 
there is a nassage, 2Chjtxxvi.21, which 
would t.^nd to prove the contrary, where 
it is said that— 
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her 6Abhath!i, for, as long 
«s ^ deflate, she kept Sablkath/— 
the reference being plainly to the ex¬ 
pressions in L.xxvi.S4,43. So in bis 
note on 2K^ix^9, Scjott remarks:— 

The devastations* of Hie Assyrians h’lvd, pro- 
babljr preTonusd the iand from being soNvn 
that year; and the nen is ituppoyd to have 
been the Sabbatical Year; though tMs m thf 
on/$r intimation^ in aft the his/ory of Ismel, that 
any regard avM jtaid to that in^ilution. 

The passage referred to by Scott, 
2K.xix.29, is this;— 

‘And this shall be a sign nnto thco: Ye 
shall eat this year Bu<^h thiggH os grow of 
thonselves. and in the ew-vnd y<‘ar that 
which spnngeth of the same, and in the 
third year sow ye, and reap, and plant vine¬ 
yards, and eot tfie fnvits thereof.* 

It is evidently a mere conjecture 
that reference is here made to the Sab¬ 
batical Year, without any supporting 
ground for it. 

690. r).xv.l2-lS, 

This is ver}' nearly a repetition of 
the law in E.xxi.2-6, witfc the excep¬ 
tion that the Ih'uteronomLst— 

(i) Names the Hebrew wtf/</-servant, 
as well as the ?»aii-servant,— 

(ii) Commands that some means of 
sustenance shall be given t<» theboinl- 
man set free,— 

(iii) Is silent al»out the ear of the 
servant, who wished to remain with 
his master, l>eing lK>red through with 
an ftwl in the j>r(s>‘tirf of thr ,ho}<j>s. 

The fart may be that the‘ear-}»'»r* 
ing," which may have suit. d tlie ehrlier 
and mon* barKanms age, in which the 
original law in E.xxi.C was. most pro¬ 
bably,' lai<l down, may have been wliully 
out of place in the time of the later 
kings. And, thoughihe l)t nten»noinist 
repeats th-* ancient law, it i- more for 
the pur|)o#M*of enjoining*such a release' 
of bondservants, than with a view of 
this obsolete pmefice being reviv‘‘d. 

691. In Jer.xxxiv.H--22 we have an 

account given how king /^‘dekiiih - | 

* hod n)a4ir a (jevenant with all the people ' 
which were ai Jcrunalcm to |W';»‘ljunri Hlfrty 
unto theiri, t!iat every nitin fhoiild let hi»i , 
raariMrrvant, aud overv man his maid>M‘rvatJt, j 
b(!i!ig A Hebrew or IJetirewejK*;, ~ that 

none Hltoald w-rve hiiiiMilf of them, to w it, of 
ft Jew his l»n»th«r.* 

Accordingly, we are bdd, they did »o 
release them, but aflerwurtis— 

Hnrurtl, snd caused the servants, whom they 
hhd let gu free, to return, and brought them 


into subjection for servants and for hand¬ 
maids.’ 

Then Jeremiah prophesies, p.lS-17 t 
* Thus Kftith Jebovfth, the God of Israel: I 
made a covenant wrlth your fathers in the 
day that I brought them out of the land of 
Egypt, out of tlm house of bondmen, Maying, 
At the end of seven yearH lot ye go every man 
his brother ftu Hebrew, which hath l)oen sold 
unto thoo, and. when ^ hath norvod UKie six 
ye<«w, thou slmlt let him gr> free from tlnv: 
but your fathers lieorkeued not uuto qh*, 
ncltlw*r Inclined their oar. Ami ye were now 
tnriiixi, and had done right in my sight, In 
pnHdftimiug llts'rty t*v«ry man to his neigh- 
Ituur; and ye hwl tno^le a coveiumt tWon* mo 
in the liouM* which U calhsl by my Name. 
Hut ye tumeil and |H>Unt4<<l my Kume, and 
ea«**sl I'wry man his !«;rvunt,.An«l every man 
bH bandimdd. whom he had set »t lilmrty at 
their j)lejo»nre, to n'tum. and brought them 
inf') snhjet-tion. to U- nnto you f«jr hen'unU 
uiui for handmaids. Tliert'fure thus saitli Je- 
hovaii. Ve iin\e not hi«rkenivi unto nu* in 
pjvichdming liNrtv ,ev4‘ry nnui t<> hln hn»fh«*r, 
nii'l every man l»* his m’igblsmr. Ih’hold, I 
pnH'laim a bl^Tty to y(ni. saith Jehovah, to 
theswoni.to the js*^til4*iuv, and to the famine; 
fttul 1 will inuke >on to l« it'inovixl to all the 
kingiUoni of thi'eurili.' 

692. X-'poii the altovo pas.sage we 
msiy remark as follows :— 

(i) Jt is plain that, neither ltcfi»re 
nor after the time here referrtsl to, was 
it the }»rae!irelo manumit tht‘ir Hebrew 
slavfs in the seveftfh year. Ami, eon- 
‘^(ticnlly. this pa.sj-iige, a.*) far a.s it 
ps s, shows that tlie Cotiimaml in «pies- 
tion was w-l t.beye.l, o\<'n m Judah,— 
mneh less in Israel. 

(ii ) Tin* kinu: and prinees se«*m to 
have Inui hohm' strong influenee bixniolit 
to bear u|K»n them, probably, by the 
urgent repre.sentatioiiM of Jeremiah 
himself, ami appear iit first t«) have 
eun.rdied with the injunction, either 
regarding it as llivtne, or perl»aps only 
a.s a pMper atinl humane institution. 

(iii) For some reason th<‘y afterwards 
elianged their minds, ami made no 
scruple of^etracing their stejts, either 
because they Imd become sati’*fie<i, in 
the interim, that th« law in cpiestitm 
was not of ]>ivine origin, or lM*cause 
more selfish motives pn-vailcd over 
their religion ami humanity. 

(iv) The iVopljet, in the fmvsago 
before us, refers not to the older law 
in E.xxi.2, but. -tothe later Deulerono- 
raibtic version of it, I).xv.l2, as appear* 
by his quoting from it three expres- 

' sions 
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<1) *be mid onto thee/ instead of B.zxi.2, 

' If then shrtlt buy’; 

(fi) * and ho a}:^! servo thee six years/ in¬ 
stead) of £;.xxi.2,' six years shall be servo'; 

(iii) * and thou shalt let him go &ce from 
then/ instead of £.xxi.2, * he shall go ont free 
for nothing/ 

693. Hence it can scarcely be doubted 
that Jeremiah had been getting before 
the king and J^rinces the language of 
the Book of Deuteronomy, then re¬ 
cently found in the Temple in the days 
of Zedekiuh’s father JoHiah, and written, 
it may be, with the full cogniHance, if 
not by the hand, of Jeremiah himself, 
and that this was the influence, which 
he had brought to bear fora time upon 
them, wlietlicr they believed in the 
Divine authority of that Book or not. 

694. In fact, this proplu^y of Jc.re- 
niiah was uttered Hfx>ut n.c. 505, in 
Zjdikinh’s time, Jer.xxxiv.8. An<l the; 
Book of Deuteronomy, as wo suppose, 
was first luiblicly pnsluced ami acted 
on by the whole jn‘nj>le in thp eigliteenth 
year of Josiah, n.c. 624, about thirty 
years before ; ami, therefore, it might 
very well be referred to by the piTk- 
jdu't as a well-known document. It is 
notieeablet hat Z"(l«Jviidi ami his princes 
and people imule at fir-.t a solemn 
oovenaiit to carry out this eomrnaiid to 
release tlieir servants, as if moved to 
it by some appeal of tlie lV>phet, re- 
j>reseiitinir it as having is.sue<l from 
Jehovah Hini-'^clf,—whieh, no doubt, us 
a command founded upon the jwinciples 
of humanity ami brotlierly kimlne.ss. 
he himself Ixdieved it virtually did. 
But, afti rwurds.— 

‘they imil eau«ed the servants nud 

the hainlnmhi'i. whom they had Jet fnn', 
to ivtuni. niid JjirmglJt them mlo e^ubjwaion 
for Ben-aats and for Juuulmaids,’— 


pear l)efore Jehovah place 

he Bhall chooH* 

According'to the original command, 
tho Paasover sacrifice was always to bo 
a ‘ Iamb ’ or a ‘ kid,' E,xu.3,2I; whereas 
here we read, v .%— 

' Than shalt therefore aacrifloe the PaaaoTer 
nnto Jehovah thy (xod of the flock and of the 
iterd, in ilie jdacc which Jehovah ahall choose 
to place Hia Nome tlicrc.' 

And HO writes Dr. M‘CAn,, Exami¬ 
nation, &c.p.C)0: 

If the iHracUtea had not lambs enough, they 
could take iitM; and, if both failed, we learn 
from l>.xvi.2 That even oxen might be n«!d. 
From ‘JC!».xxx.24, xxxv,7, it appears that in 
the Tas^over of llezekiah and Josiah bullocks 
wen* actually employed as well as lambs and 
kidri. 

If SO, there was certainly a depar¬ 
ture in these later days from the law 
laid down in E.xii. 1-10. 

097. D.xvi,7. 

‘ And thou shalt roast and eat it in the 
phw'C whi<*h Jehovah thy G<kI shall choose* 
and then ^halt turn in the morning, and go 
unt'* fhy tentn.’ 

T’pon this Riehm observes, :— 

I'hat the writer is here fqx^aking of the 
morning following the night in which the 
r;iKM»viT M-as to l>e eaten,—that is, of the 
I lOonung of the fifu^-nth day,—is plain from 
I U»e coutext. Hilt, that he Jicro allows those, 

[ who hiul tv)nie from other towns to Jeni- 
! wdein f<‘r the festival, to go away home on 
the morning t»f tho fifteenth, is impo^idble, 
i Hince then there could not l>o held the 
emn as.'^'nilJy,’ r.H, on the seventh day. 
We can only ther\‘fore afi.<umo that the Pas¬ 
chal himb was slaughtered at the Temple,— 
(and what eW‘ cmiM have l^een sprinkled with 
the hI<KKl, exn*j»r the Altar, if it waa slain at 
all at Jent.-ydetn ? comp. gCh.xxxv.ll)—and 
i!at**n in the fore-court of it. and that the 
writer in the idiove wonls allows every one 
to ivtuni ill the morning from the Temple- 
court, to the hostel in Jernsalcm in which he 
was living during the feast. 

fiUS. The above seems to be tbe true 


a-s ifthey bad begun to doubt the Uiviiie 
authority of this injunction. 

095. b.xv.19-23. ' 

Hero, again, as in (059'I, the firstling 
males of the lieni and of tlic flock arc 
to bo feasfwl on by the ofl'ercr and his 
household, in.stead of llicir flesh being 
given to the I’riest, 

696. D.ivi. 

In this chapter the regular obser¬ 
vance of the thn-e great Veast.s is en¬ 
joined, Ihe addition being now made 
for the first time,— 

' riiref times u year stuUl all thy mal^ ap- 


explauation of the pa.ssage; and in 
this very way, probably, the famous 
I’assover in Josiah’s time was aetnally 
earried out. This, of course,-excludes 
tlie notion of so many sheep and cattle 
having been killed, and cooked, and 
eaten, in the Temple-court on this occa¬ 
sion, as the Chronicler states, vU. 37,600 
lambs and kids, and 3,800 oxen, 2Ch. 
xxxv.7,8,9,—which we have shown 
(H8-153)tobe impossible. Themore 
trustworthy historian—perhaps, .Tere- 
miah himself—says nothing of all these, 
but merely writes, 2K.xiiii.22— 

02 
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* Surd; there was sot holden snoh a Pass- 

from the days of the Judges that }udgod 
^Israelf nor in all the days of tho Kings of 
larad, nor of the Kings of Judah, but in 
the eighteenth year of King Josiah, wherein 
this Passover was holden to Jehovah in JerU' 

The Denteronomist also, os we have 
said (S19), makes no mention what¬ 
ever of the ‘ Feast of Trumpets ’ and 
‘ G-reat IJay of Atonement,’ the celebra¬ 
tion of which is enforced in Lixiii as 
solemnly as that of the three Great 
Feasts. 

CHAPTER XIII. 
i)EVT.svn.l-20. 

699. D.rvii.2-7. 

* If there be found among you . . . man 
or woman, that hath wrought wickedness lii 
the sight of Jehovah thy God, in trnn.sgres.s- 
ing His Covenant, and hatli gone and served 
other gods, and worsUpped them, either the 
Sun, or kloun, or any of the of ileuveu, 
. . . then shalt thou bring forth that man or 
that woman, . . . and shalt stone them with 
stones, till they die. ... So thou shalt put 
the evil away from among you.' 

In this passage the Heutcronomisi 
a^in expresses strongly bis abhorrence 
ofall manner of idolatry, and especially, 
0 .3, of the worship of ‘ the Sun, or Moon, 
or any of the Host of Heaven,' of the 
prevalence of which, as we have said 
iS96), the first intimation, in the more 
authentic history of the kings of Judah, 
is found in the reign of Josiah's father, 
Manasscb, 2K.zxi.3,i'>. 

700. D.ivii.8-13. 

‘ If there arise a matter too hard for thee 
in jndgtnent, . . . titen shall thou arise, end 
get thre up into the ptaee n'hich Jehovah thy 
God shall choose, and thou shalt come unto 
the Priests the Levites, and unto the Judge 
tiiOt shall be in those days, and enquire, and 
they shall show thee the sentence of judg¬ 
ment. . . . And the man that will do pre. 
somptuously, and will nut hmrken unto the 
Priest ... or unto the Judge, even tltat 
mau shall die; and thou shalt put away the 
evil from Isnu'l, and all the pi-ople shall hear 
and fear, and do no more presumptuously.' 

Kckkkx, p.l60, is of opinion that 
we have here a reference to the High 
Court of Judicature, said by the 
Chronicltr to have been established by 
Jehosbaphat ih Jerusalem, 2Ch.xix. 
8 - 11 . 

701. Assuming this view of the case 
to lie true, the fact of Jehosbaphat 
having beeu the jfrsf to establish such 


a Court would rather tend to show that 
the law in Deuteronomy was not Mosaic 
and Divine, since Jehoshaphat's act is 
spoken of as quite a novm one, with¬ 
out any reference to this law. 

It seems doubtful, however, if there 
is really any reference here to such an 
ecelesiastical Court, as that supposed 
to be described in 2Ch.xix.8-Il, or to 
any regular Court at all. The verj’ 
language wliich is hen' useil by the 
Dcutervinoniist,— 

' Thou shall come unto the rriosta tho 
vltes, and untu the Judtff that dtaU W in Uiotr 
du^a ,'—‘ the man that will not luairVcn tifnto 
the Priest that gtnndeth to mlnisUT there be¬ 
fore Jehovah thy God, or unto thr Judge'— 
is so vague and uncertain, as rather to 
imply the cyntniry. 

7<12. It may be doubted also, perhaps, 
whether the Chrouieler is hero giving 
an account of some one particular High 
Court of Judicature first established 
by Jehoshaplial, or whether his slate- 
iiients, so far as we can depend uih>ii 
them, should be understood a-s saying 
more thuii thal Jeho.shiiphat, like our 
HknhyII, was traditionally famous as 
a judicial reformer. It is possible, 
indeed, that his ««me, whicli means 
■ Jehovah ji«/</<.s,' may have some con¬ 
nection with this account of his judicinl 
arrangements. It may have had a real 
historical connection with them in 
Jelioshaphat's lifetime; or it may have 
given rise to the Iradilioii of this king’s 
having taken a lively interi‘st in such 
mailers; or it niify have suggested to 
the Clironieler him.self tiie probability 
of his having set the courts of justice 
in his time in active operation, as de¬ 
scribed in the narrative. 

703. Of course, in tho later d.iy8 of 
the monarchy, and aWve all in the 
time of Josiah, wliocame to tiie throiii' 
at eight years of age, 2K.xxii.l, the 
cliief and oflier jirincipal Priests must 
have been persons of some consequence 
in Jerusalem, and would naturally be 
called to take a part in tbo decision 
of important cause.s, especially any 
eonneelcd with mailers ecclesiasticuL 
And 80 in Dxix.17,18, wo read,— 

‘Then both thi* hm'Ii. itotwmii whom tho 
fontrwvor'fy in, nJmll Marnl bnfijro Jehovah* 
before the Priwt« an<l ttjo JudpftVi, whifU 
niiull be in davn; aiul the wludl 

uittke dUiifcut ittquikilion/ AiO* 
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If, however, reference is here sup¬ 
posed to be made to a re^ar Court, 
then it deserves to be noted (as a token 
that the writer is not Moses himself) 
that the Court is not here introdueed as 
one established bj Moses, only to be 
called into operation hereafter, but is 
set forth as already existing. 

704. It need hardly be said that the 
notion of referring all difficult matters 
to the Priests the Levites,— 

* by wliofw wonl sliall every controversy and 
every stroke be tried,' — 

could never have arisen in the days 
of-lJuvid and Solomon, or any of the 
more powerful kings of .Tudah, who, 
we may be certain, decided themselves, 
a.s a Supreme Court, either in person 
or by their judicial officers, all such 
finest ions. Thus we are told that 
David ‘ executed judgment and jus¬ 
tice unto all people,’ 2S.viii.l5; and 
.Solomon prays for ‘an understand¬ 
ing heart,’ that ho may be able to 
‘judge so great a people,’ lK.iii.9. 
And, accordingly, we have very soon 
an instance of his deciding personally 
in such a ease between the two women, 
lK.iii.16-27 : and it is added, i'.29,— 

•And all Tsrat*! lieani of the judprmcnt. 
which the King had judged; and tliey feiuvvi 
ttie King; for they saw that tlio wi^om of 
God was in him to do judgment.' 

705. And this is confirmed when 
we observe the very subordinate posi¬ 
tion which the principal Priest.s occupy 
in the lists of the great officers of 
David and .‘vdomon. Here, imstead of 
finding—as we might expect from what 
wa ob.sprve in the Penl.ateuch and 
book of JobIiu.i. (where Aaron always 
ranks to Moses, and Eleazar to 
Jo.sliua, or even h'fore, l^im, Jo.xiv.l,) 
—that the High Priest is named, .as 
first in honour and highest in rank 
and dignity, next to the King, we have 
mentioned, first, the cliief captain, 
Jo;il>—then the reconler, Jclioshaphat, 
—then the Priists, Zadok and Ahimc- 
lech,—^the scribe, Seraiab,—the captain 
Ilf the guard, Benaiah,—and, last of 
all, it is added, 2S.viii.I6-18,— 

* And DATid’8 sons wot© chi*f 

And wo find the Priests in a still lower 
position in Solomon’s time, lK.iv.1-6. 

706. *1115 also very noticeable that 
the word translated ‘ chief rulers ’ in 


2S.viii.l8 is in the original ‘PriesU.’ 
It stands distinctly ‘David’s sons 
the tribe of Jvdah\were Priests’ The 
Hebrew word is the same as is used 
everywhere else for Priest, vis., Cohen ,— 
the same exactly as that used for Aaron, 
Eleszar, or Phinehas. So in 2S.xi.26 
we road,—. 

‘ And Ira also.tbe .Tatrite, was a Priest (B.T. 
'cbief ruler’) about David.* 

And in the passage which has just 
been quoted from lK.iv.l-6, the word 
t ranslated ‘,cbief officer ’ is properly th& 
Cohen, ‘ the Priest,’ and that renderea 
‘principal officer,’is Cohen, ‘Priest’ 
When thus we observe that—not the 
sons of David alone, but—‘Ira, the 
Jairite,' also, 2.S.XX.26, and ‘ Zabud, the 
son of Nathan,’ IK.iv.S, arc each de¬ 
signated by this name ‘Cohen,’ and 
that ‘ Azariah the son of Zadok ’ was 
‘Me Cohen’ in Solomon’s days, lK.iv.2, 
it can scaKcly be supposed that the 
Hebrew word is used exclusively of 
• Priest.s’ in the ordinary sense, or 
that David’s sons are called ‘ Cohanim,’ 
as some suppose, because he had em¬ 
powered them to exercise certain sacer¬ 
dotal functions. 

707. It is true, no donbt, that David 
and ISolomon themselves did dischaige 
Priestly functions on various occasions. 
And this is one of the numerous evi¬ 
dences, which the history betrays, of 
the non-existence of the laws of the 
Pentateuch in their present form in 
their days, or, at all events, of their not 
being in operation, and so of their not 
being regarded in those days as 
authoritative and Divine. But it is 
clear that the word ‘ Cohen ’ was not 
used in tho.so times, nor even in the 
yet later time when the above passages 
in Samuel and Kings were written, ex¬ 
clusively with reference to religion. 
The very fact that it could beemployed 
thus freely of laymen, shows that the 
more restricted use of the word, which 
afterwards prevailed, when the Priestly 
office became more dignified, had not 
yet come into vogue. It would be 
strange that a word, alriady exelusieely 
appropriated to denote such a high 
sacred office, should be so lightly used 
of mere laymen. 

708. And, in fact, we do not find 
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the word so used in the later ages of 
l^e Jewish history. The Chronicler, 
indeed, says, IChJbxriLS,— , 

‘ The third <^tsln ot the host for the 
third month woe Beneiah, the' eon of Jo* 
hoiada, the chirr /Treat, (lit. hceci G)A^m, E.V. 
marffm, * principal olQoa: ’).* 

It is impossible to say what he ex¬ 
actly means by this expression, whether 
that Benaish, or Jehoiada, was ‘ head 
Cohen.’ But he probably has adopted 
the phrase from the ' passages just 
quot^ 2S.Tiii, IK.iv. At all events, 
he never uses it again; and, instead of 
saying that the suns of David were 
‘(Jjhiinim,’ he writes, lCh.xviii.l7,- 

‘ The sons of David were at the hand of the 
king.* 

In other words, they were, probably, 

‘ Couneillors of State,’ and Azariah the 
son of Zadok, •(Ac Cohen,’ was, perhaps, 
the ‘President of the Council.’ In 
course of time, as the Priestly office 
gained ground, more and more, in posi¬ 
tion and influence,—though not in 
wealth,—-the word Cohen became re¬ 
stricted to those who were set apart 
for sacred offices, and had charge of 
the ministrations of the Sanctnary— 
just as if in England the word ‘ Min¬ 
ister’ should no longer be used for 
' ministers of state,' but be restricted 
to ‘ ministers of religion.’ 

•709. D.xvii.14-17. 

‘ When thou art come unto the land which 
Jehovah thy God giveth thee, and eliolt laa*- 
eeee it, and shall dwell thmdii, and alialt say. 
1 will set a king over roe, like as all the no- 
tiona that are aliout me, thou ahott in any 
wise set him king over tiicc, wiiom Jehovah 
thy God shall choose; one from among thy 
brethren shalt tlion eet king over thee ; thou 
mayeat not set a stranger over tliee, which la 
not thy brother. But be shall not multiply 
horses to himself, nor cause the people to 
retum to Egypt, to the end that he should 
multiply horses; forasmuch as Jehovah hath 
said unto you. Ye shall bonoefortli return no 
more that way. Neither shall he mnUtply 
wires unto'bimaelf, that his heart tnrn net 
away, neither shall be greatly mnltl^ fee 
hlm^ silver and gold.' 

It is plain tbat this passage, which 
distinctly allows the appointment of a 
king, and, indeed, would have been 
enough to have suggested it, if the 
desire for one had not otherwise arisen, 
—which, so far from disapprovingof the 
introduction of the kingdom, rather pro- 
'adaes a special blessing, and a perma¬ 


nent continuance of royalty, to any pious 
kiug aud his children,—could pot have 
existed, as the declaration of the Divine 
Will, in the time of .Samuel, or in the 
still later time ,pf the author of tlio 
history of the election of the first king 
of Israels 

710 . There we find Samuel charging 
it upon the people as a great sin, tbat 
they had desired a king,— 

* That ye may «oo that your wickodnetw itt 

groat, which ye luvc clone Ui the Might of 
Jehovah, in a^lng for a king. . . . Aiwl all 
the jxHjple aaifi unto ^anmel, Fray for thy 
Mpn'antA unto Jehovah thy GckI, tliat we die 
not; for we have added unto emr aln« thU 
oil to aak U5 a king.’ 18.xii.17-19. * 

Kay, Jehovah himself aays to 
Samuel, I*S.viii.7— 

‘ Tliey have not rejected tl»6e. but UH‘y 
have ngected Me, tliat 1 aliould not reign 
over them.’ 

Tliroughout the whoh* narrative, not 
the least rcffTcnee is made to this law, 
as surely must have been the rase if it 
was really ni exisfcuiHi in tln*Me days ; 
sineo eitluT Samuel miglit have Inen 
expected to quote it, as htyiug down 
the couditiuns of tlm kingdom, if they 
were d«*termim d to liave it, or t he people 
would naturally have adduced 
suuctiouiiig, or, at any ntU>, cxcosnig, 
their wish for a king. 

711. Sf)lornou, as we know, was the 
first kinp who ‘multiplied* honu-s 
brought out of Egy|)l: — 

‘ And Bolfimon had forty thnnwuid sialic of 
horxm fur Iua ctuiriut*, aud twclvu tb<jU(Mkiid 
burwjmen.' lK.iv.2»l: 

* And tiuloniun gathered together chariou 
and hontemen; and tie hail a ttiousand and 
fuur iiundred c.hiu4(>tM, and twelve tlumsand 
homunu'n. whom tie beetowod in the 

for charkite, and with the king at JcruBoluin. 

1K.X.2«; 

‘ And Botomon bad borsna bronght out of 
Egypt. . . . And a ebariut came ti|) and went 
ot Kgypt fur idx huiulred xliekeU of 
aM on home fur an hundred and 
. , aind so for aU Uw kinga of the Hit- 

ilbesp aiMl for the kings of ^>ria, did Uwv 
teif^ them oat by thdr nH^is,’ iK.x/Js.sv. 

Ill later days Jothum also, ilezckialt's 
gmadfather, did this, u.s Isaiah implies : 

* Thetr land U also full of Imrsm, neither U 
there any end of their chariots/ laii.7. 

And Hezekiali did the same;— 

* Woo to them that go down to Egypt for 
help, and stay on hanH*«, aud trust In cha> 
riots, boesnse th(>y lure many, jukI In horw* 
iuen. bocati«« they ore stmngr Is.xxxi.1: 

How wilt thou torn away the fa<» of o&« 
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captain of the leant of my master'a lervante, 
and put thy trniit on Egypt for chariote and 
for bonemen ? ’ la.xxxvl.t). 

712. But, later elill, Jeremiah con¬ 
demns the kings of Judah strongly for 
going down again to Egypt lor help:— 

* And now what hast thou to do In the 
way of Egypt, to drink the waters of Sihor ? 

. , , Why gaddeat thou about so much to 
change thy way? thou also nhaft be asbam«| 
of Egypt, ae tlK)U want ashamed of Assyria,’ 
U.18,3«. 

And he speaks in xUi.16-19 with 
special emphasis against the people’s 
‘ returning' to Egypt to spjoimi there. 

While, therefore, in forbidding the 
yiulfiplicatioD of wealth and of wives. 
Special reference may be made by the 
Deuteronomist to the well-known causes 
of Solomon’s declension, lK.x.xi, yet 
such a passage as that before us might 
very well have been written in the iige 
of Josiah, and by the hand of such a 
I'rophet a,s Jeremiah. 

713. D.xvii 18-20. 

'And it sltall bo. when ho sittoth upon the 
throne of his kin^om, that lie shall write 
him a a>py of this Law in a book, out of 
that which is isdore tiie Itriests the Iswites. 
And it shall lie with him, and he siiali rend 
th^in alt the days of ids life; that he luuy 
learn to fear Jehovah Ids (Jod, to keep all 
theSiords of this Isiw and these statutes, to 
do them; that ids heart he not lifted up 
above his l)ndhren, and that ho turn not | 
aside from the comniandinent. to the rigid 
liand or to the left, to the end that ho may 
prolong his days in his kingtlom, ho and his 
chihlrcn, in the mUlst of Israel.* 

We observe here, first, that the Btxtk 
of the Law is said lo be ‘ hi'forr. thi> 
VritMs the Ijvitre' which seems to 
imply that, ns we have been supix/s- 
ing, the roll, containing the Mosaic 
story, was left in the custody of the 
I’riesis all along, before and after the 
‘discovery of tiie Law’ in Josiah's 
days. 

714. But here ScoTT observes 

It is prolmlilo that this law was very sdfSin 
oltserved by the kings of Judah, and never by 
the kings of Isratd. 

And upon 2K.xxii,8-ll, he stiys,— 

It seems to have been ea/fiv/y negfeelof, as 
well os the command to mad the Law pub¬ 
licly to the people every year at the Feast of 
Tabernacles. 

It is possible that Josiah. after the 
discovery of this Book by Hilkiah the 
High Psiest jn the Temple, may have 
actually begun, at all events, to copy 


the Book of the Law , with his own 
hand. But what sign is there that 
either David or Solomhn each made a 
copy for himself of Law, or that 
any of the fe»t kings did so,—even 
Joash, as a youth, under the ‘ direction ’ 
of the chief Priest-Jehoiada? If they 
did, pious kings as Hfey were, how is 
it to be explained that filey completely 
neglected its precepts in so many points, 
as we know they miX—for instance, in 
sacrificing at Gibeon and other high 
places, lK.iii.3,4, and in not duly keep¬ 
ing the Passover, 2K.xxiii.22 ? 

715. On the other hand, if they did 
nut make a copy of the Law. why was 
(hiat Can it be believed that they 
knuviingty omitted to do so ,—that is to 
say, that, having the Law itself (as is 
supposed) in their hands, with Pro- 
phct.s and Prie.sts to remind them of 
their duties, they wilfully or negli¬ 
gently passed by so wlemn, and, in¬ 
deed, so essential, a part of their duty, 
to themselves and to their people ? 
Rather, have we not here also a proof, 
thht the Book of Deuteronomy, at all 
events, was not known to these Kings, 
or to the Priests and Prophets of their 
day,—and, therefore, probably, did not 
exist,—or, at least, if it did, was not 
recognised as having Divine authority? 
Indeed, if, instead of writing out the 
Law, these Kings, or any of their 
Priests and Prophets, had only heard 
or nad it, as a Divine Law, it would 
be equally iiii[>os8il)Ie to explain their 
surprising disregard of its most plain 
and positive injunctions, in respect of 
the Passover and other matters. 


CHAPTER XIV. 

I)KCT.XVIII.l-22. 

716. D.xviii.1-6. 

'The Priests the Levitee,* the tribe of 
Iievi, shall have no part nor inheritance with 
Israel; they ahall eat the offerings of Jehov^ 
made by fire, and his inhorltanoe. ’Therefore 
shall thoy have no inheritance among Uielr 
brethren; Jehovah is their Inheritance, as He 
hath said unto them. And this shall be the 
IMest's doe from the people, from them that , 

• At before observed; the translators of the 
E, V., by inserting • and * before ‘ all the tribo 
of Lori.' have bore modified greatly the mean¬ 
ing of the original. 
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offer a sacrifice. wh«thc3'it b«(>x(ir6|^mp; and 
they shall give unto the Prieet tb^ Aouider aad 
the two e/ieeirr and the matr. The ftrKtfrnlt also, 
of thy com, of thy wine, and of Ihine oil, and 
the Jirst Ae ahalt thou 

grive him. V^r Jehovah hath choaen 

him out of all thy tribes to stand to minister 
in the Ifanv? of J^nUi, him and his sons for 
ever.' 

Here, again, the Pfieste and Levitos 
are treated as identicalJy the same. 
Jehovah is the ‘inheritance* of the 
whole tribe of Levi; whereas in 
N.xviii.20, He is spoken of as the in¬ 
heritance of Aaron and his sons only. 
And, accordingly, in Njcxxi.28,29, as 
we have seen (623), ‘Jehovah’s tribute * 
is given to the Priesti^ono, and the 
Ijevites are supplied fWmi the share of 
the booty which' belonged to the people. 
Here, also, as in x.8, ‘Lew and his 
sons*—not ' Aaron and his sons’—are 
said to have been— 

* chosen oat of all the tribes to stand to mi¬ 
nister in the Name of Jehovah.' 

717. Again, we have here the income 
of ‘the Priests the liCvites’ laid down, 
and in this account also there an* sopie 
notable variations from the original 
directions, 

(i) Thefirstfmits of woof are added. 
tA ; comp. N.xviii.l2. 

(ii) The iithru are ultosetheromitt^sl, 
of which one-tenth ixdongf-d to the 
Priests, and the rest to the IxM'ites. 

(iii) A much more sumptuous pro¬ 

vision than here is made for the Prie'^f** 
in Kxxix.28, L.vii.31-34,x.U, .V.vi.20. 
xviii.l8, tic. the breii.st or and 

the kind'lfg (E.V. ‘ shoulder,')— 

‘The wsre-6fvfij< and the 
have I taken of the children of Ixmel from 
off the aat-Tiftew* of their yn*aoe-offerinje», and 
have sriven them unto Aanm the Priwt and 
unto hia sons, by a statute for c^’er from 
aiuoog the chiidiCT of Israri.' L.vil.34. 

718. Here, however, the Priest is only 
to have ‘ the shoulder^ the two cheeks, 
and the maw.* Scott remarks— 

« The tvw> cbeeks, (probably, the whole bead 
the tongne,) and the maw ar« eupposed 
to have been at this time ./fr«r out of 

the pcacc-offering. in additum to what had 
before ixieD allotted to the Frlewts antdi Le- 
rites; for tliey are not menUoned in the 
preceding law*. 

But, if this provision for the Priests 
is an ^additional one, why then is 
notbiog said about the former? 


It seems probable th W the later mor» 
moderate proTisioh was tbot^ht to be 
mom ffuil»ble to the circumstances of 
the times in which the writer lived. 
719^ D.xriu.6^8. 

‘ And if a Tnvite come from any of thy 
gates out of all Isnicl, where he Rojoumi'tl, 
and oorao with all the desiro of his tnind 
nnto the place which JehoriUi ahai! choow?, 
then he Hlmll minister in the nanus cil Jeho¬ 
vah his as all hi* bivthn^n the Lcvltea 
do, which stand there before Jehovah. They 
Hhnll have like portions to eat. U'sUle that 
which eororih of iho sale of his patrimony.* 

By ‘ I/>vite' is hero mount, as usual 
in tiiis Book, ‘ Priest.* This appears 
from tlio mention made of ' his brethv 
ren, the L vites,’ as atandwq before 
Jehovah* H phrase only usw) of the 
Pricst.s (620). Besides which, he i.s 
spoken of us having a right, like the 
rest, to have his ‘ |)ortion ’ to eat of the 
sncriftces, whfeh it wu-s only lawful for 
the iViV.«f.v to (lartake of, L.ri. 18.29. 
vii 6, thougli they might, prolmbly. in¬ 
vite otiuTs, as an act of favour, to .share 
ill the Priest’s j*oition of the peco- 
offerings, L.vii.34. 

720. \V(* have here again the repre¬ 
sentation of the ‘Invite’ or ‘Priest,* 
living ‘in the gates’ of others, with no 
refertmee of any kind t-o his living in /% 
IvfVilieal or Priestly eity. Further, tho 
language used in this passage implies 
tlwt the 1^‘vites. as a IkkIv. wi n^ tn>t 
Very dt sinms of Iwung employed nt the 
Sanctuary,—that tiieydid m»t genemlly 
•ome with 'all th© desire of their 
mind'unto the place whieh .Jeh«>vah 
luid chos<*n. This curnsjionds with 
tiie general declension of religion, inal 
he impoverished state of tho ee<‘i**si- 
aaticul brsly, which must Inive existetl 
owards the close of MHnAs.seh's. and iu 
the beginning of Josiuh’s, reign. 

D.xviii. 15-22. 

‘Jehovah tliy (Jo*! will raliie op unto then 
a Prophet from the mMst of ttinc, of ttiy 
brethren, like unto me; unto him shall ye 
hearken. AcconliriK to all that thou dc- 
•tredst of Jehovah thy <lod in Hnrel> In the 
day of the aaaerobly, sayitiir. me not hear 
af^Q the vofoe of Jehovah my (iotl, nekhiv 
let me eee thk great fire any more, that I die 
not. And Jehovah said unto me. They have 
well spoken that which tiioy haifv i^kcn. 

1 will rai«o them up a ITophei from amoiix 
their brethren Ilk© unto thee, and I will put 
my words In his month, and he shall luiwk 
onto them all thid 1 thaU otKomaod him . 
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And It (hall coins to tlui^ wbokooccr 
will not hearken unto my lyorilat vhioh^a , 
(hall apeak In my htame, i will nquliii it lif 
him. But the Prophet. Which (hail praaume 
to apeak a word In my Name, which 1 lureo 
not command^ him to. apeak, or that ehall 
aprmk in the name of other ((oda, even that 
Prophet fholi die. And, if thou aay ip tliine 
heart. How shall wo know the wdrd which 
Jehovah hath not apoken? When a Pro- 
plret apeaketh in tlie name of Jehovah, if the 
thlnp follow not, nor come to pone, that ia 
the thing which Jehovah hath not apoken, 
but the Prophet hath apoken it pn-anmi)- 
tuoualy: thou abalt not be afraid of him.’ 

722. Kibtz Ueelures lymself ‘un¬ 
conditionally in favour of the ex¬ 
clusive reference fof these words] to 
<»ne distinct individual, uir. the Mes¬ 
siah.’ 

It is needless, however, to discuss 
the arcuments, which he gives at con¬ 
siderable length in support of his vii'W, 
that Moses is here distinctly referring 
to one individual, the Messiah ; because 
we believe that it must now be con¬ 
sidered to be a certain conclusion of 
criticism, tliut this Book of Deuter¬ 
onomy WAS written at a much later 
<bite tlia* the others, so that the.se 
words can no longer bo regarded as 
words recorded by Moses from the 
mouth of Jehovah Himself. 

723. They appear to embody a pro¬ 
mise of Divine helpjbr the people, in any 
of their future difficulties, as is shown 
by their connection with the preceding 
context. ‘ The Israelites are not to 
consult diviners, soothsayers, and ne- 
cromaneors, as the heathen Jo: Jehovah 
will not leave them nndi'r any necessity 
or with any excu.se for doing thia But 
Ho will lliinself supply them with 
counsel and comfort, when they need 
it, by sending some Prophet such as 
Mo8e.s, who, like hiig, should stand 
between them and God, should heiur 
the word8_ of God. and deliver themte 
the people. This is what they desired 
at Horeh, and they promised to listen, 
and diligently olmy such Divine com¬ 
mands. if only God would speak to 
them by human mediation, and not 
■with that terrible voice. Jehovah grant¬ 
ed tlicir request then, and will do so 
still, when Mosmi their present guide 
is gone. They ehall never be without 
a divinely instructed Teacher, if only 
they will obey lum.’ 


CHAPTEB XV. 

[)ECTjuf.l-3am.30. 

724. D.iix!l-10. 

* Wlien JehoT^ tby (jod b«(h cot off tbo 
oatioDH, wliose land Jehovah thy Ood givetb 
thee, and thou gucoeodeet them, and dweilext 
in tlieir cities and In their hooses, tboo ehaJt 
separate three cities tor thee in the midst of 
the land, which Jehovah thy God giveth thee 
to poHBCHg it. Thou $halt prepart thee a vap, 
and divide the coasta of thy land, which Je> 
hovaii thy God giveth thee to inherit, into 
three parts, that every slayer may dec thither. 

. . , Wliereforc I command thee saying. Thou 
shaft iieparaht three citiei for thee. And, if Je¬ 
hovah tiiy God enlarge thy <x>ast, as He hath 
swoni unto tby asd give thee all the 

land which Ha pramised to give unto thy 
fathers, . . • then ehait thou add three cUiee 
more for thee, betide these three, that iunoooit 
blood be not shod in thy loQd, kc.’ 

It seems plain that the writer con* 
templates only six cities of refuge al¬ 
together ; first, ‘ thou shalt separate 
three cities for th(*e/ v.2, and tbes, 
when their land should be enlarged, 

‘ thou shalt add three cities more for 
thee, besides these three,' t'.9. 

And so we reml in N.xxxv.d~15:-— 

* And Jehovah gpake unto Moses, ikying, 
Sjxfak unto th<i children of Israel, and e&y 
unto tlicin. When ye be come over Jordan 
into the land of Canaan, then yc shall ap- 
imint you cities to bo cities of refuge for you. 

. . . Yo sliall give three cities on this aide 
.Ionian, and Um-c shall yc give in the 

land of ('anaan, wdiich shall cities of re¬ 
fuge. These nx cities shall be a refuge.’ 

725. In both the above ptissages, thd 
designation of the six cities is to be a 
future event, ‘when ye be come over 
Jordan'; in both passages, first, the 
throe cities on the East of Jordan are 
to be named, and then those on the 
West; and there is no sign whatever 
of more than six cities. 

But then in D.ir.4l-43we are told, 
as of an act already past — 

* Then Moaes eeverod throo cities on this 
side Jonlan toward the sun-risieg , . . 
namely, Beser In the wtidemesa, in the plain 
country, of the Keubonitea, and Bomoth in 
Gilead, of the Oodites, and Golan In Ba^on, 
of tbe ManaiMites.* 

726. Scott snpposes nine dti^ to 
be intended, when tee territoiy of Israel 
should have reached its full extent:— 

Three Gitiea of refuge had already been 
ollolted on the Bast of Jordan; and the 
other three w«re ordered to be set upsxt, as 
•Qon OB Uke people were settled in ttw conn- 
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ti7 West of Jordan; and, in ooho their bonn- 
dfl^es should ia aft^ ag» be enlargt^d, tiixee 
more were to be added. , 

But this explanation, howerer at 
first sieht plausible, it not consistent 
•with the Ungoage of the Deuterono- 
mist, v.'ZJiO, which 'clearly speaks 
only of sur cities, in accordance with 
N.3CXIT.9-16, Besides which, it can 
hardly be thought that, if he had writ ten 
DaT.41-43, as it now stands, he would 
have written also the passagi> now before 
us, without making any allusion to the 
three cities already set apart. 

727. But, assuming now that the 
later origin of this Book has* been 
demonstrated, the matter may be ex¬ 
plained as follows. We have observed 
already (603) that D.iv.41-43 is, per¬ 
haps, a XRUVif passage, eontaining a 
fragment of the older narrative, re¬ 
touched by the Benteronomist. It 
would seem that the older writer 
meant these six cities to be named, 
as soon as the Conquest should be 
completed: and, us tr.in.s-Jotdanie lands 
were already conquered, he represents 
Mioses himself as sepurating three cities 
in these lands before his death. The 
Deutcrunomist has removed thi.s [siss- 
sage from its original connection, and j 
placed it at the end of the Jirri ofj 
the addresses, width he puls into the ■ 
mouth of Moses. Here, perhaps, he 
originally intended to have hrnur/Al his | 
ipork to a doof. But, ufterwarils, he j 
begins again abruptly, v.l, another ad- i 
dress, in tl»e course of whieti he intro¬ 
duces the directions for the six cities 
being severed, xixl-10. without notic¬ 
ing, apparently, the contradiction tlms 
caused. 

728. It may be observed also that 
no notice is taken in D.xii of the faql, 
that in'the older document, N.ixxv.6, 
it is expressly ordered, that these six 
cities shall be— 

* anamg the cities wUoh he Shell gtve to the 
Icritee;' 

which cities are limited to forty-tigM, 
and are afterwards mentioned 1^ name 
in Jo.ui, all situated in the districta 
lying immediately east and west of 
the Jordan. He oMt the direction to 
‘ prepare (keep in order) a way ’ to the 
refuge-cities, and omiu aU reference to 


the slayer's abiding in the city, which 
he had safely reached— 

• unto the deathof the High TMest, which was 
anointed with the holy oil,* N.ixxv.SS. 

729. There is no indiiAtion in the 
iJiistoiy that such cities of refuge ever 
really existed. But the Denteronoinist 
shows, in this chapter, and elsewhere, 
(xix, lU. 13,xxL8,9, xxii.8,xxvii.26),great 
earnestness in warning against the 
shedding of • innocent Wood.’ by which 
the laud would be defiled, and guilt 
lie upon them,—with speeial reference, 
we may believe, to the erving eins of 
his own time. And Jurrmiah refers re¬ 
peatedly to such ofTence# ns common in 
his days, vii.6, xii.4, xxii.3,17, xxvi.15, 
in some of which (lassiigm, however, 
he appears, from tho context, to mean 
the hlmsl of innocent childrru, sacri¬ 
ficed to idols (181), And so tve read, 
l>erhapa reconlisi, as we have said 
(557.v), by the very same hand that 
wrote the solemn warnings of the Ixiok 
of Deuteronomy,— 

' Moreover, Manasseb abed lawooent blood 
very much, till lie tiad fttled jOTniem troui 
one end to anutbfT,* rK.xai.lS; 

' Suretr, at the (saninandracnt of Jehovah 
came tliis upon Judah, to remove tttem out 
of His sight, for ttw ^tu of Msitasaeh, nc* 
cording U) oil that be did; and also for the 
itmotvut bbsiS that be shed, for lie filbsl 
Jcrusaltuii with IimoAmt btoml. which Je- 
liovsti would ma ixmlon,' SK.xxlv.a,4. 

730. D.xix.U. 

‘Tlinn stialt not remove thy nrlghhour's 
liuldmark. which they of tUd lour Sorv srf In 
thine inheritance.which thou shall inherit in 
the land that Juluivab Itay Uod givclh Itioe lo 
posasis it.’ 

This lasguage is that of one wriling 
long after the eonqueut and division of 
the land of Canaan, notwithstanding 
the reference to a future time in the 
last clause of tfie verse. I’nless, how¬ 
ever, we had already K^ved sufficiently 
the later ago of the Dcuteronumist, it 
would be unsafe to regard it as implied 
in such a text as tho above, since the 
Hebrew would, probably, allow of the 
translation, ‘which they of old time 
ihaU have act, &c.' 

731. Dxx.6,e. 

‘ And tho olHccn sliaJI «pealc onto the peo^, 
saying. What man Is Uiitre that hath nttlit a 
new houiw, and hath not dedicated It t {.et 
him go and return to hi* bon«, laid he die in 
the battle, and another man iledicalsi It. Ant 
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^h&t man is he that hath planted a vineyatd, 
aud not yet eaten of it ? &c.’ 

The Deuteronomist is plainly here 
referring to his own times, when hous^ 
were built and vineyards planted, and 
has lost sight of the fact that the wars,, 
in which the people would be engaged 
for some years, according to the stoiy, 
would be wars of conquest. 

732. D.xx.10-15. 

* When thon come^t nigh unto a city to 
fight against it. thon proclaim })eacc unto It. 
And it shall be, if it make thco answer of 
ix'ooe, and open unto thee, then it shall be 
tliat all the {people that is found therein (dial! 
\Mi tributaries unto thee, and they shall serve 
thee. And, if it will make no pt^aco with 
tlioo, but will make war against thee, then 
tlH)u ahalt besJoge it. And, wlien Jehovah 
thy God bath delivered it into thine hands, 
tht)u HhaJt smite every male thereof witli the 
elgo of the swonl. lint tl>e women, and tin 
little ones, and the cattle, ami all that h* in 
the dty, ev. n all the sp<iil thereof, shall thon 
take nnto thywdf; and Ihuu shall cat the sjsiil 
of thine enemies, which Jehovah thy (lod hath 
given thee. Thus shalt thou do unto all the 
cities W’hich arc verj’ fur off from thee, which 
are not uf the cities of the.se nations.’ 

It is well tliat we are no longer 
obliged to believe tlmt the above fright¬ 
ful eommand emanated from the. mouth 
of the Most Holy and Blessed One. 
This docs not apply to the cities of 
Canaan only. But <i«y city, which the 
Israelites might decide for any cause to 
‘ light against,' if it did uot surrender 
oil the. very first eummons, ‘ make an 
answer of peace,’ and open to the foe, 
on tho condition of becoming ‘ tribu¬ 
taries and servante,’ was, according to 


(as we know' by the eases of Uriah the 
Hittite and Araunah the Jebnsite), nor 
ever meant by the writer to be carried 
out, but express, rather, bis bnmii^ 
. zeal against the idolatrons vices of his 
iown countrymen in his owi^ age, which 
'ho desired thus to brand.trith infamy, 
and to represent as worthy only of 
death. A people, that ^Id praofiso 
these abominations, was only fit to bo 
exterminated; and that would surely 
be the fate of Israel, if they pereistad 
in them, according to the doom here 
denounced upon the nations of Canaan. 

734. D.xxi.7,8. 

■ .tnil they shall answer and say, Oor hands 
have not shed this blood, neither have oor eyes 
scon it. Be mereifnl, Jcliovah, nnto Thy peo- 
1 )>lc Israel, whom thon hast redeemed, end lay 
j not iniioccut blood onto thy people of Israel a 
charge.' 

We have instances of similar ‘litur¬ 
gical ’ formula: in several places in 
Deuteronomy, r.ff. xxi.7,8, xxTi.8,b-10, 
13-1.'), xxvii.15,16; comp, xx.2-8, xxii. 
16,17, iiv.7-10. The only instance 
in the other tiooks of the Pentateuch 
is N.vi,21-26; comp, also N.x.35,36. 
It may be doubted whether such for¬ 
mula; were ever really in use, or inten¬ 
ded to bo used. But, in the case 
Is'fore us, the Deuteronomist gives 
another indication of the horror which 
he had of the shedding of ‘innocent 
blood’ (729). 

735. D.iii.lO-H. 

‘ When thon goest forth to war against 
thine enemies, and Jehovah thy Gk)d hath 


this injunction, to be besieged and cixp- 
tured, and to this end the express aid 
of the Almighty is promised ; and then 
all the males, except young children, 
arc to be put ruthlessly to death. 

733. D.xx.IO-18, 

* But of the ciUea of these people, which 
Jehovah thy God fh»th give thee for tlilne 
inheritance, thou sliait Have olive nothing 
that breatheth, but thou shalt utterly de¬ 
stroy them, the UillitCH, and the Amoriton, 
tike Canoanites, and the Peritsitea, the Ui- 
'vitm, and the Jehuidtco, as Jehovah thy God 
haUi commanded thitt; ttiat they teach you 
not after all their obomluaLions, which 
tlM^l^ve done unto their so ehoaUl ye 
■to against Jehovah your God.* 

Here also it is well for os to know 
that those are the words of tlio later 


delivered them into thine hand, and Gion 
hast token them captive, and seGst among 
the captives a beautiful woman, and host a 
desire unto her, that thou wouldest have her 
to thy wife; theii shalt thon bring her hegne 
to tliine bouse; and sdie shall tdiavc her hcaul, 
and pore her nails; and she idiall put the ni.- 
mcait of her captivity from off h^, and ^hail 
remain in thine bouiie, and bewail her father 
and mother a full month; and after that thou 
shalt go to nnto her, and be her hiuiband,and 
she shall be thy wife.** And it shall be, if thon 
have no delight to her; then thon ahalt le^har 
go whither she will; toit thon sludt not sell 
her at alt for money, thou shalt not make 
merchandise of her, b^oee thou hast hum* 
blwl her.’ . 

Here Also we save the manneTS and 
customs of the writer’s age exhibited, 
and not the justice, mercy, and purity, 
which would have mark^ a commaiid 


l>eataron<gntflt, and that such com- really emanatiBg from the BiTine Ws- 
maads were sever really carried out, dom and Goodness. The Persian Cyrus 
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or the Homan Scipio, though heathens, 
taught by their lives a higher morality 
than this, which, besides the inhun) snity 
iuTolred in it, practically sanctions 
concubinage and polygamy, as do also 
the following words, v.15-17— < 

* If a mim hare two wives, one beloved and 
OQoUier hated, &o.' 

736. Scott remarks here— 

By taking the oaptlre into the hon^ic. nnd 
there keeping hea* retired, her disposition 
would bo discoTc«red more oa^^ly; and, if 
that proved disagreeable, tlie passion might 
abate. The becoming attire and omanientf*. 
in which she might tie taken ('apMve. U'ing 
changed for ilie moan habit of a mounior, 
might tend to diminUh her attractions (!); 

‘ sharing her head' would certainly have thin 
effect; and the words, runderwl ‘ {>aring lier 
nails.’ seem rather to mean * lotting them 
grow.* Some, bowover, ihiiik that she was 
in the interim to lie instructed in the Law; 
and that these were external tokens of her 
miooncing idoUtry, and oaUraciug the rcll' 
gion of lirael. 

Only * one full month* was to be al¬ 
lowed for the captive maiden to bownil 
her parents, and, when ‘ humbh'd,’ hhe 
was not to be sold. Probably, the 
practices of the times, to which the 
Deuteronomist is here referring, were 
even more unrighteous and inhuman 
than this; and the law, which he has 
here laid down, may have been desigtied 
to remedy such evils to some extent. 

737. D-xxi.ia-21. 

* If’a man have a rtnbbora and rebellioui 
aon. which will not obey th** voice of ht*- 
hither or the voice of 1U« mother, and that.. 
when they have choKtenwl him, will n«t 
hearken unto them; iben I'haH his faUnr I 
and his mother lay hoM on him. ai>d hnng 
him out unto the elders of his city||fcnd urdo 
the gate of his plmvi; and Uiey «hall <viy 
onto the eklers of his city. This oar wm in 
iCubbom aixl rebelUous; he wilt nut otter 
our voice; he is a glutton and a druiikarrl. 
And all tlic men of his city shall stone him 
with sstonee that he die; so sluilt thori put 
evil away from among you, and all iarncl 
ahail hear and fear.* 

It can bfirdly be believed that the 
above command was ever carrii*d out. 
or‘written with a view to its Isung 
carried out, os it involves a numlier of 
inconsistencies, which wilt appear suffi¬ 
ciently npon a little cobsidenaion. 

738. The following is Scott’s com¬ 
ment upon the poswige. . 

This law baa great wiadotn and mercy] 
touched muto* its ap^Mrent grverity; and it 
could not fail of pi^odiur most aalntary 
effects, oj /or <u an$ rtyard mu paid to U, 


The parents were the only jn^sccntoni; both 
must conoor in the pi’osuuutlon; [no notice 
is taken of the ca-«e of a widower or widow 
having a rebelUoim eon. or of a son being 
disobedient to one parent, and, perhaps, eii- 
oouraged in his faults by the other, or of a 
reliclUous and diasolute daayA/rr, or of, per- 
hA|>s, the most r^mimon case of all, when a 
t«on has been corrupted by the example of 
rtcioM parents, or niincti by the mimiannge- 
roenl of vrat ones;] and the eliWrs of the 
city must dtride the cause. The pro«tecutlon 
cx)uld not be OLlmittcd but for stubUirnncts 
and reltellion, conruvP'd with gluttony and 
dmnkeum*!*. and pi^rslsu-d in after rtbukes 
and corrections ; and thene vicca U'txU-d 
diitvtly In ruin familhn niul coinmuultU>M. 
[How much more the vices or wcukiu'-j^f^ 
of the jmtYnts, who hati brought up such 
a child re the injury of the btate!] 'J’h« 
oiTciuler must Iv iNtnvjcUsl and proved in- 
corrigililo, by evidcnc** suffleient U> Indm-*! 
the judges ti> denounce the sonU'iice, nnd 
the men of the niy l»> ex*x*ute it. [Then* 
iiolhpig Co iiKfu'utc thiit any evidenct^ was 
miftled beside tite simp'o awttTtion of l)iO 
parents.} Katarol affection would Iwi 

an overconte even by the (Kwtt fciuieji, as Ti» 
wlmii Mh parents thus to join in proMciuiting 
a son, much Jew* re do so withotu suftlcieitt 
cau'io. And, In the very few ins-tann's, In 
which hasty ragv, <»r iin)>Uu;iible r»**M'ntmeiii, 
might induct' j;an’nt« to ai'empt sueh u 
horrtd unnaiurtil mtirdff, ns a n<i«sll<**w pno 
w^'ntion nuiHt imply, the most «*fftvtuid 
pn'caution* were taken to prevent the 
Sjypieiu'r'yL (When- is then* any sign of such 
‘ pm'ttUlioiM' j*] TIu' extvnuon of the l»w 
must, of eoori**, very seldom take place ; 
aivi. if ev«T it did. it exudd ni*l full to et- 
dre getternl atretUinn and alarm, uml prove 
a Mdutary w'unnrtg to tens of thuustuids. Its 
verj' exlsiennr>, xw /i$r at tnvuyt, wotiM et* 
twllngly -fn ngthen the authority of jiorents. 
give weight to their CLunmonds, n'pnsufi*. und 
and rrvaie nn ai.l<ltti«>nal fear «if 
provoking their d«r*p n-«r-Mlment. It uould 
fortify young mm against the mtUv-ment of 
ha<l »v.mp«nluns. aiul the forct* iif ffinmir 
tem^gationa. and thu» ciiwk Uie pri*grcw» of 
ulrkidn<W4. Moreover, H would In* a o.m* 
Ktanl aximonlUun to parents re a-atch over 
tlieir chi'.dren. aiuJ not improperly to in- 
duige Iheni or wlth}H)}d extircvlion, but to 
establish tlwir authority over them while 
young, to pray for ihem, to check ibu lirst 
InvIdtngK of vice, oful P« «*t ttutn a good 
exomphtr. la difficult to mk liow nuch a 
law aa Ud* cxulKI Uiid to pro.ltic« this effect 
nn the partnit, A law to punish them, for 
the mlsoonduct of their ehildrp'ii of eliiuTr 
sKX, might In many case* have Iwaim at onoo 
more jnjd. and more lH*n'‘f!cia(.} ThU sta¬ 
tute, therefore, so Ax/rm/r« und tienefkial 
in IM operatioiui, ynt oo contrary re huittan 
policy (and the law* of natural affection], 
rather protm [t] than tnnituiatfii tb« IHvind 
authority of the book in which it itanda 
roconlod. Ko imtKwtor would ever bare 
tbonght of dUctiug nuch a law. 

739. A** before observed, Ihere ii no 
reason to suppose that the above law, 
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ttioiigh imagined by tlieDeuteronomist, 
was evw really meant te bo noted on. 
It was, as Scott says, very ‘ Inirmless ’ 
in its operations, as regards any actual 
execution of its injunctions. But it 
may be that the writer intended to 
teach a great lesson to the people of 
his time and of all times, by thus in- 
Ki.sting on the paramount dignity of 
tlie parental authority. Besides the 
fact that, in a profligate age, ‘dis¬ 
obedience to parents ’ is sure to be one 
of the prominent signs of the general 
corruption, Rom.i.30, the guilt of which 
attaches as much to the parents them¬ 
selves as to the children, the Dcute- 
ronomist may have liad a special pur¬ 
pose in marking this sin as deserving 
condign punishment, inasmuch as it 
shadowed forth the crying sins of the 
}>copIe of his time in their relations to 
Almighty God. 

710. Accordingly, we find Jeremiah 
continually appi-aling to the Fatherhood 
of Jehovah, and condemning in the 
strongc.st terms the di.sohedience of His 
Children, the people of Israel. Thus 
he complains of their— 

* saying to a stock, Tliou nrt my Father, to s I 
stone, Thou host brouglit me iurth,' ii.CT, 

And ho writes 

‘Wttt'thon not from tliis time cry unto me. 
My Father,Thou art thcliuiiieof my youth?’ 
tiU. 

• And I said. Thou stmlt call mo. My Father, 
and shalt not turn away from mo,’ til.IS. 

*1 am'a Fatlior to lartuil, and Etihraim i.s 
my flrst.bom,’ xxxi.'J. 

And in ch.xxxv he compares the 
obedienec of the sons of ‘ Jonadah, the 
son of Itechah,’ with the stubborn and 
unruly conduct of liis own clrildrcu; 
comp, also xxxi.l8-'20. 

In this view of the eit.se, the words 
of B.xxi.'Jl would have a grojit signifi- 
eaiice,— 

' and all Israel sltoil bear and tear.' 

CHAPTEB XVI. 

BBUT, XXIII. 1 -XXVI. 19. 

741. D.xxiii.1,2. 

Superstitious rules like these, t.g. — 

*A tiastard shall not enter <«to the eon- 
grofration ot Jehovaii : even to his tenth 
gimoratlon shall he not cuter into the eon- 
gregstion oF Jehovah,'— 

(the like to which have even been re¬ 


peated in the Christian Church,) cannot 
certainly be ascribed without iTOVc- 
renee to the Gracious God and Father 
of all. Especially, the exclusion of a 
bastard ’ tu the tenth gtwratiaii from 
the privileges of the Sanctnaiy, while 
the father, the guilty cause of his 
child’s illegitimate birth, was not ex¬ 
cluded, and when children by a concu¬ 
bine,—by one, perhaps, of many be¬ 
longing to the same man,—had also 
free access to the sacred place,—seems, 
to our modern sense of right and 
equity, most unjust. 

74‘2. This law was evidently designed 
to act as a check to some extent on 
promiscuous fornication and adulterous 
eonnections, while polygamy and con- 
I’uhiniige were allowed. But its action 
would have been directly opposed to 
the principles of Divine government, 
ns announced by Ezekiel, xTiii.20, and, 
indeed, by the Deuteronomist himself 
in another pbu’C, ixiv.lO,— 

* The fathers shall not be put to death for 
the cluUlren. nelLlHT sliall the children be put 
to di iith for the fathers: every man shall be 
put to death for his own sin ; ’ 

whereas this law punished the child 
and his descendants for centuries for 
the sin of the parent. 

743. D.ixiiie. 

‘ An Ammonite or Moabite shall not enter 
into the conerre^Uon of Jehovah.' 

The ‘ Ammonite ’ and ‘ Moabite ’ 
re mentioned here, in connection with 
the ‘ bastard,’ &c, with manifest refer¬ 
ence toltthe story of the incestuous 
origin of Moab and Ammon in G.xix. 
30-5S; and these, too, are to be ex- 
‘luded from the ‘congregation of Je- 
liovah ’ unto their tenth generation, 

( .3. There is, doubtless, hero a refer¬ 
ence also to the inveterate enmity' 
which existed between these n,ations 
and Israel in the writer’s own time. 

744. We have already quoted pas¬ 
sages (684,586), which show that Mtb 
the Moabites and Ammonites were iip- 
dependent and powerful communities in 
thedaysof/eremttiA; and in 2K.xxiv.2 
bands of each nation are spoken of as 
harassing Judah, together with (he 
Chaldees and Syrians, shortly after the 
death of Josiafa. We may infer that 
both Iheae kindred peopdea entertained 
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the'same spirit of hostility towards the 
people of Jehovah, which we find ex¬ 
pressly ascribed to Moab in Jer.xlTiii. 
26,27,42 

‘ ye him. dronken, for he magnlflel 
himeelt B^nst Jehovah; Moab also shall 
wallow in his vomit, and he also sliall br 
in derisioii. For a-aa not Inrael a derision 
unto theo? . . . Moab shall be destroyed 
from iwing a people, becanse he hath mag¬ 
nified himself ag^st Jehovah.’ 

It may be with reference to this 
permanent state of ill-feeling, which 
existed between Israel and these two 
nations, that the Deuterunomist charges 
the Israelites with respect to them. e.G— 

* Tbon shalt not seek their peace nor their 
prosperity all thy days for over.’ 

746. D.XiiiL7,8. 

’ Thou sbott not alihor an Edomite; for 
he is thy brother. Thou shelt not abliur an 
Egyptian ; iiecause tbon wast a stranger in 
his land'.’ 

The singular reason here given for 
‘ not abhorring the Egyptian,’ after all 
the afflictions which the p.>ople had 
snflFcred in the ‘iron furnace,' the ‘lionso 
of Iwndage,’—tvr. ‘ Ix’causc thou wast 
a stranger in his lanil,'—jwints, pro¬ 
bably, as we have said t712l. to sonn' 
close connection with Egypt in the diys 
of the Deuteronomi.«t. Jo.siah liimscll 
was killed by Pharaoli-N'i-cho. king of, 
Egypt, 2K.xxiii.29. Hut it i.- wiy i 

robable that, in the earlier part of, 

is reign of 31 years, there was a uiueh 
better feeling between Judah and' 

Egypt. 

746. In the time of his g^dMliatiier 
Hezekiah there inu-st have^wen an 
alliance betwi-en them ; since liabsha- 
keh says, 2K.xviii.21,— 

* Now, behold, then tni.-teth npon the staff 
of this broken reed, irveii upon Egypt*’ 

And though the Prophet Isaiah did 
not approve of this connection, yet 
there was evidently a great ded of 
friendliness hetweeu the two peoples in 
his days. Thus he writes;— 

' Woe to tile rebellious childnm . . . that 
walk bo go down into Kg>-pt, and have not 
asked at my month, to stm-ngthen theniw'livs 
in the tarengdi of Phiwuoh, ami u> trust in 
tiu* shadow td Egypt, . . . For the Egyje 
tians shall help, in vain, and to no punsssn' 
1S.XXX.1.VJ. 

‘ W»sj to them that go down to Egypt for 
help, . . . Now the Egyptlnn.s are men.and 
nottiod.ond their horses tlesh,aitd uotsphiCJ 
lt.zui.1,3. 


And, as observed above (712), the 
language of Jeremiali in ii.18,36, im¬ 
plies that in the early part of his reign 
Josiah expected firiendly help from 
Egypt:— 

* Wbat hiifft thou to do in the way of 
to drink Uie wntors of Sihor f ... . 
Thou hIho tdmU U> aHbamcd of Egypt, as 
thou wafit Bslittxoed of A«Hyria.* 

747. 15gypt also was a plact* of refugo 
for many Jowwh fugitives aft<T the 
destruotion of Jerusalora, in Hpilo of 
the Ktrong remonstrances of the Pro- 
plicti whom they curried with them, 
Jor.xUii.6,7. The,reason for his oppo¬ 
sition to this movement wus» evidently, 
the certainty which he felt that tlo* 
people would there give themselves up 
to gross ulolatry, as, in fact, they did, 
Jer.xliv.7,8:— 

‘ Whort*ft>re commit yc tM» great evil 
aguinst your t/> cut <»lf from you 

lunn and woman, ctiihl and fiuckiin^, out 
of Judah, to leave you none t4> lemain: in 
time yc pnivoko me unto wrath with the 
works of your hands, hurnlmt lucj'U-si unto 
I (»ther pxU in llie huid of Eg^pt, whither je 
‘ b« gone to tiwclJ 

748. Of Judah’s rt‘lations with TMom 
Nv 4- know noihiog fnmi the hi.sfory, in 
tile reigns of Hezekiah. Manasseh, 
Anion, and Joriah. In the ilays of 
Aha/. HeZi kiah’s fiilher, the E*lomile.s 
h:i<l 4s>ine, and smitten Judah, and 
c;tm»'d away captives, aeeonling to 
tin* (.’hronieler, '2Ch.xxviii.l7. There 
may have Im'cii |M'ace with them aflois. 
wards,—at all events, at the time wheti 
the liouteronomist was writing; and, 
imletHl, we hear nothing of their 
trt.ubling Jtiduli any further, till they 
KfM'ii* to have triumphed at the Fall of 
Jerusalem, Ijnm.iv.21, Ub. 10-14. 

749. H.xxiii 17,IH. 

‘ There nhall U* no whore of the darurhter* 
of {Israel, nor a wwlomite (»f the 4»f Isnud. 
'rtmu wh^t not brinff the hir»* t>f a whum, or 
the prli*© of tt ( — * rewanl of wMlotny '), 
the House of .lehovah thy tbut for any 
VOW’: for evt n l>oth iln-.^- an* abotuiimtion 
unto Jehovah thy tJori,' 

The words which are here translated 
' »4alomile ’ and ‘ whore,’ mean literally 
* eon.secrated.’ It appear*, !herc*fore, 
that the practice, which prevailed among 
the AramaA triin*s, of maidens and Iwyn 
prostituting themselves in honour of 
their deities, existedjilso in tli©writer’s 
time among the Hebrews, and wan not 
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thought, incompatible with the wonhip 
of Jehovah. 

750. This no doubt arose from the 
idolatrous worship of J ehovah which was 
carried on in the ‘high places;’ and it 
accounts for the energy with which the 
Deuteronoroist declares himself against 
them, and the strong effort he makes 
to almlish them throughout tlie land, 
lleferenee is most probably made to 
these vicious practices in the occount 
of the sins of Israel, committed with 
the ‘daughtiTH of Moab’ in N.xxv. 
Ihit the older legislation, apparently, 
did not find it necessary to forbid these 
abominations, which were the growth 
of a more advHiie<-d state of corrupt 
civilisation. 

751. D.xxiii.20. 

‘ Unto a stranger tlion mayest lend npon 
usury; but unto thy brother thou shall not 
lend upon usury.' 

The law against usury, as laid down 
by the older writer in E.x.xii.25^-‘27, i 
is here qualified in a way which indi¬ 
cates the growth of commercial intvr- 
courso in the writer's time. 

7iV2. D.xxiv.8.9. 

* Take heel in ttie plamie of lejirosy that 
tlieu ohsen'e diligentl>, ami do aeeor(iln(f o* 
ali tliat tile lYiests the la-vitca shall t<*nch 
yon; os 1 comumndol tlieui, so ye shall oh- 
si’rve to do. Iteineinlier whut Jehovah thy 
tltKl did unto Miriam by the "’ay, after that 
ye wore come forth out of Egypt.’ 

This is the only dirret referenee to 
the oUler statute-hook, which wc find 
in IJeutironomy; and here we have no 
longer (he usual jihraac, ‘ as I command 
thee this day.’ It is phiin from the 
alHiVC that the older document, with 
its laws alamt leprosy, &e., did remain, 
ns we have supposed, in the keeping 
of the I’riests, in a book that was 
‘ before the Priests the Levites,’ D.xvii. 
18. and served n.s a kind of direet<iry 
fur their pi-oeeislings in all matters of 
this kind, and as a rei ord from whieli 
tliey might instruct the people. This 
is in neeordance with tlie wonls of the 
old Law, L.x.ll, aeldrc.ssed to the 
J’riests— 

' And that yc may teach the children of 
Israel all the statutes whtuh .lehoviUi hath 
si«kcn unu> them by the hand*! Moses.’ 

And this explains also the allusions 
in tin Prophets to the Prii-sts being the 
professed teachers of the Law. e.g.— 


‘ The Law shall not peiiidi from Uie Priest, 
nor ooimsel from the wise, nor the word from 
the Ifrophet,’ Jer.xviti.18; 

‘ And they stiall teacl^xny people (the dll- 
feavnee) between the holy and protane, and 
cause aiom to discern between the unclean 
and the clcmi,’ Ez.xliv.33; 
and see also Hag.ii.11-13, HaLiL7. 

763. D.ixv,6-10. 

This law, that a brother roust take 
to wife his dead brother's widow, must 
in all cases, where the surviving brother 
was already married, not only have 
permitted and sanctioned, but actually 
encouraged, nay, even enjoined, poly¬ 
gamy, under the penalty of a lasting 
disgrace attaching to the man who 
mfused to take this additional wife,— 
not to speak of the conscciuences of his 
disregarding a (supposed) Divine com¬ 
mand. Even if unmarried, it would 
have been a great hard.ship to have had 
his brother's widow forcid. upon him,, 
as his onU/ companion for life. It can¬ 
not be supposed that such a man would 
generally have been content with her 
alone, especially as polygamy was per¬ 
mitted. She might be old, ill-favoured, 
ill-terapen d, sickly; and his dead 
brother might have left him more wives 
Aan one to be taken in this way. All 
•cse inconveniences are actually expe- 
rionci'd among the Zulus and other 
South African tribes, where the same 
practice pri'vails. 

754. I).xxv.l7-19. 

Wo liare hero the command enforced 
upsjn ItocI— 

ThmaBmlt blot out the remembrance of 
Amalek irom imdcr heaven; tliou shall not 
forget it,’ 

We hear nothing of the Amalekites 
in the history of the later kings. But 
in Ps.lxxxiii.7, written apparently in’ 
DaTi<l’s time, we find mention made of 
Amalek, as joined with the other neigh¬ 
bouring nations, Edom, Moab, Ammon,' 
the Phili.stines, and the Syrians, in a 
gr.ind confederacy tigainst Israel. They 
may have survived as a people down,to 
th(>day.s of the Deuteronomist, though, 
perhaps, they existetl in his time as a 
small and inconsiderable tribe, dwin¬ 
dling away to nothing. 

756. D.xxTi,12-l5. Upon thU pas¬ 
sage see (649-652). 

It can scarcely be supposed that this 
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difflise formula was ever really intended 
to be used. It was meant most probably 
to remind the pious Israelite of his 
duty towards the ^oor and the Levite; 
and, as before noticed, the stress is here 
distinctly laid upon the due employ¬ 
ment in works of charity of the tithe 
of the third year, ‘ the year of tithing,’ 
which was to be spent at home in 
general feasting, to which, besides all 
the members of the family, the needy 
and destitute of all kinds were to bn 
invited. It seems ns if the writer did 
hope that this law with respect to the 
tithes might be carried out, whatever 
might be the case with the others. 

CHAPTER XVIL 
I)Kot.xxtu. 1 - 26 . 

766. D.xxvii.1-8. 

^ ‘Anil Moses, with the elders of Israel, com- 
mandod the peoplev saying^ Keep all the com¬ 
mandments, wliicb I command you this day. 
And it shall be on the day when ye shall pass 
over Jordan into the land which Jehovah thy 
(iod giveth thee, that thou shalt set thee up 
great stones, and plaster them with plaster. 
And thou shalt write upon them all the words 
of this Law, when thou art passed over, that 
thou mayest go in unto the land, which Je- 
linvsh thy God glveth thee, a land thatjioveth 
icith milk and honey^ ns Jehovah, the God cdJ 
thy fathers, hath promised thee. Therefor^ 
It shall be, when ye be gone over Jordan, that 
yo shall set up those stones, which I command 
YOU this day, in Aiount EImI, fSam. ‘ Gerisim,' 
!LXX. ‘A’ftar], and thou shalt phwter them 
with plaster. And there shalt thou build an 
alter unto Jehovah thy G od, an altar of stones; 
thoa not lift up any iron tool upon them. 
Thou shalt build the altar of Jehovah thy God 
of whole stones; and thou shalt ofto burnt- 
offerings thereon unto Jtihovah thy God; and 
thou shalt offer peace-offerings, and shalt eat 
there, and rejoice before Jehovah thy God. 
A nd thou iJialt write upon the itonee all the toord^ 
of this AatP very plainly* 

« The Samaritan Pentateuch has a re¬ 
markable addition^after E.xx.l7, that 
is to say, immediately after the Ten 
Commandments. It introduces here 
a p£^age which is almost identically 
thrsame with I).xxvii.2-8, except that 
it has Mount Gerizim' as the place, 
where the stones of the Law wore to 
\)C set up, instead of Mount KhdL, 

767. The following are the par¬ 
ticulars, more precisely, in which the 
passage in Deuteronomy differs from 
that in the Samaritan Pentateuch after 
E.XX.17 


(i) In V.3, for *It shall be when Jehorth 
thy God shfdl bring thee into the land of the 
Ganaanites, whither thou goest to possess It,' 
the Beutturonomkt writes, * It shall be on the 
day when ye shall pass over Jordan unto tiie 
land widen Jehovah thy God glveth thee.' 

(ii) In e.S, after' the words of this Law,’ 
he has added, *when thoa art passed over, 
that thou maycet go in unto the land which 
Jehovah thy God glveth thee, o land that 
fioweth with milk and honey, as JehoVah thy 
God hath promised thee.' 

(iii) Inv.4,heha5chan{^'MoantGesizlm' 
into ‘ Mount £bal,’ and repeated superfluously 
tho command, * Thoa shalt^laster them with 
plaster,’ already given In r.‘i. 

(f V) He has omitted the lost sentence of the 
Samaritan passage, and inserted it, slightly 
modified, in D.xi.30. 

758. Upon this point, Kennicott 
writes as follows, J)isg.i.p.96: 

It must have appearwi strange, surprisiiigly 
strange, during the reader's perus^ of tlm 
preceding rr;mnrks, that it is not more clearly 
expreswxi what thisS Law, thus to bo engraved, 
trew,—that a point of so much importance 
should not have been, eomewliere or other, 
very accurately ifbtcd, and very particularly 
circumscribed by Moses, partly for tho more 
fMJcure direction of Joshua, and portly to 
render this awful transaction more intelli¬ 
gible through future ages. But all this sur¬ 
prise ceases—all this puzzle is unravcUcd--an 
this uncertainty is at once romoved—if we 
allow the authority of tho Samaritan Penta¬ 
teuch, if we will but grant that there may 
have been in the Hcbrt'w text a certain pae- 
sage. which is now found in all the copies of 
the Sanuiritan Text and Version, and which 
is also found, exactly as in the Samaritan 
IVntatcuch, in that Arabic version of It, in 
tho Arabic character, which has been before 
menti^mf'd. and which is a very valuable, 
liccaii.se a \ery Hhjral, version. For in E.xx, 
ns soon as the Teiith Commandment is con- 
cludcfl, we read in the Samaritan Pentateuch 
tho live following vorsee—' And it rfiall be, 
&c.’ 

Here, then, according to this truly vene¬ 
rable copy of the Book of Moses, all is clear. 
Tlio whole is jKjrfectly regular, and In har¬ 
monious proportion. We have eoen the se- 
vtifal circumstances, concurring to tvndvr it 
highly 7 )robable that the Ten Commatid- 
n.ents constituted the Law, which W’as to be 
engraved. And, as it can scarcely be con¬ 
ceived that such a point could have been 
quite omitt^ by Moses, it makes greatly 
for tho honour of the Samaritan Pentateuch, 
to have preserved so considerable a t)aH8agG. 
^hy the ancient Jews should omit this pas¬ 
sage, can be a matter of no doubt at all will) 
those, who miwk the honour it docs to Mount 
Gerizim. And, therefore, the same men wlio 
corrupted I).xxvii.4, have but acted with uni¬ 
formity, if tliey have also corrnpt<d E.xx, 
omitting Gerizim in the latter instance, just 
as honestly m they altered it in tho former. 

That the Samaritan Text sltould bo oon- 
denmod os corrupted merely tor having more 
in it than tho Hebrew, no man *of lojirnlng 
will maintain. Certainly, the Jews 
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as etulljr an the Samaritans And 

1 presnmo that it has been, and will be here* 
an«r more lully» proved, that several whole 
passages, now in the Samaritan, but not in 
the Hebrew Pentateuch, not interpola¬ 
tions in the former, bnt%missioas in the 
latter. 

759. In addition to the above remarks 
of Kennicott wo may observe:— 

(i) If the Samaritans introdtuied the 
passage after E.xx.l7, in order to do 
special honour to their sacred Mount 
Gerizim, they must have copied it from 
the passage in Deuteronomy already 
existing, only changing Ebal into Geri¬ 
zim. 

(ii) But in that case they would not 
surely have omitted the very character¬ 
istic expression, ‘ a land that fioweth 
with milk and honey,’ which occurs in 
the latter. v.S. 

(iii) There was a reason why, after 
the Captivity, when such hostility ex¬ 
isted between the Jews and Samaritans, 
and the latter had built their opposition 
Temple on Mount Gerizim, the Jews 
should have corrupted the Text of these 
Scriptures, as Kennicott supposes. 

(iv) But there was no reason why 
any Jewish writer, living in any age 
before the Captivity, should not have 
chosen the splendid Table-Mountain 
of Gerizim (323), in the very centre of 
the land of Canaan, and visible afar 
off, as the site on which the stones 
should be set up, containing the record 
of God’s covenant witli Israel, in sight, 
as it were, of all the people of the land. 

(v) And wo actually find Gerizim 
chosen by the Deuteronomist himself 
(763), as the Mount of Messiiie/. xxvii. 
12, on which Joshua himself wa-s to 
take his stand, with the principal tribes 
of Levi, Judah, Joseph, and Benjamin; 
whereas Ebal was to be the Mount of 
Cursing, t'.13, on which the inferior 
tribes were to bo stationed. 

760. There seems, therefore, every 
reason to believe that Kennicott’s 
suggestion is well-founded, viz. that— 

(i) The passage D.xxvii.2-8 has been 
copied by the Deuteronomist from the 
passage which stood originally in the 
Hebrew MS. after E.xx.17; 

(ii) He has inserted in it the phrase 
‘a land that fioweth with milk and 
honey,’ which is one of his favourite 


phrases, vi.3,xi.9,xivi.9,16,ixvii.3,xxii. 
20 ; 

(iii) The later Jews have altered in 
v.i the name Gerizim, which the Deu¬ 
teronomist wrote, into Ebal, and have 
struck out also altogether the original 
passage after E.xx.17. 

761. Hence we can explain the origin 
of the expression ‘ all the words of this 
Law,’ ti.3,8, which in the context, in 
which they now stand, can only, as 
Knobel says, be referr^-v- 

not to the ‘ blessings and curses,* nor to the 
‘ law of Deuteronomy ’ only, but to the whole 
Mosaic Law, though the writer means only 
the actual prescriptions of the Law,— ac¬ 
cording to the Jews, 613 in number,—and 
not, at the same time, ail narratives, warn¬ 
ings, admonitions, spccohcs, reasonings. Sic. 

But to engrave on stones even the 
‘blessings and curses,’ if by this is 
meant the matter in D.xxvii.lo-xxviii. 
68 , would have required an immense 
amount of labour and material,—much 
more the whole Law of Deuteronomy, 
or the 613 precepts. 

702. A|>plied, however, as the direc¬ 
tion appear.s to have been in its original 
position, only to the ‘Ten Command¬ 
ments,’ the -‘ten words,’ E.xxxiv.28, 

hich are expressly ‘called t/a; Law, 

.xxiv.l2, (not ‘ a Law,’ E.V,), the 
phrase ‘ all the words of this Law ’ is 
quite intelligible. Th# Deuteronomist 
appears to have transferred the direc¬ 
tion from the end of the Ten Command¬ 
ments to the end of (what maybe con¬ 
sidered to be) his expansion of- the 
Ten Commandments, v.l-xxvi,19, with¬ 
out observing that in that connection 
it was incongruous and impracticable, 
as, in fact, he never really contemplated 
its being actually carried out. 

763. D.xxvii.11-26. 

‘And Moses cliarged the people the same 
day. saying. These shall stand upon Mount 
Gerizim to bless the people, when >e.,aro 
come over Jordan,—Simeon, and Lew', 
Judah, and Issoclior, and Ju.seph, and B^-. 
jnmin; and those shall stand upon Mount 
Ebal to curse,—Reulicn, Gad, and .\shcr, and 
Zcbulun, Dan, and Naphtali. And the Ae- 
shall epeak, and say unto all the men o£ 
Israel with a loud voice, Ouraq^ be tlio man, 
&c. And all the people shall ^swer and say. 
Amen.’ 

It is not easy to see what is the exact 
meaning of the above direction, as it 
now stands. Six tribes are to ihss, 
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and sii tx) cum, and among the former 
is placed the tribe of Levi ; then, after¬ 
wards, the Leviies, who should be stand¬ 
ing with the other five blessing tribes, 
are to pronounce the curses, and all 
the people are to ‘ say. Amen.’ It is 
true, these ‘ Levites ’ are most probably 
the ‘Priests,’ whom we find so con¬ 
tinually mentioned as ‘LeviteB’ in 
Deuteronomy; and, as the whole pas¬ 
sage appears to be due to one hand, wc 
may suppose that the whole tribe of 
Leri was to stand on Gerizim to bless, 
while the small body of Priests were 
to take their place, perhaps, in such a 
position as to command both parties, 
and ‘ give out ’ the words both of ble^- 
ing and of cursing. 

764. "Still it seems strange that the 
same writer should have left such a con¬ 
fusion in his story as now exists, setting 
the ‘ tribe of Ijcvi’ to bless, in 0 . 12 , and 
the ‘ Levites ’ to pronounce the curse, in 
0,14, without any kind of explanation. 
Nor is there any indication whatever 
of the original direction being carried 
out, of six tribes blessing and six 
cursing. And the ‘ ble.ssinge ’ which 
follow in xxviii.3-6 are not given at all 
in the same way as the curses. Xn fact, 
ch.xxviii begins abruptly, in such a 
manner, that it is impossible to say 
from the context who is supjwsed to btt 
speaking, though from the contents we 
may infer that it is Moses. 

765. We may suppose, however, as 
we have said, that the writer means the 
whole lx)dy of the tribe of Levi to stand 
with the other five tril)es on the Mount 
of Blessing, while the Levites proper, or 
Priest'S were to stand by the Ark in 
some central position,—at one end, it 
may be, of the long narrow valley 
which parted the two mountains, on the 
slopes of which the twelve tribes were 
to be stationed. This would agree with 
the description in Jo.viii.33; — 

. ‘And all Israel, and their elders and offi¬ 
cers, and their jud^, stood on this side the 
Ark and on that side, before the Priests the 
Levites, which bare the Ark of the covenant 
<if Jehovah. . . . half of them over against 
Mount Gerizim, and half of them over against 
Mount Kbal.' 

This agrees, too, with the fact thgt 
the Dcuteronomist speaks of Joseph as 
a single tribe in xxxiu.l3, and it seems 


to be confirmed by the expressions 
in xviii.6-8, already considerw (720J, 
which imply that* accojriing to his 
view, only sonu of the tribe of Levi 
would be like^ to enter upon the 
sacred office. 

766. Still the difficulty remains to 
conceive in what way the Dcuterono¬ 
mist meant this ‘ blessing ’ and ' curs¬ 
ing’ to be conducted. I must confess 
that I cannot explain tlie matter in 
any way satisfaftorily, or without some 
extravagant assumption as to what the 
writer has omitted to state. It may be 
suggested, for instance, that in v.l4 it 
should be translated,— 

‘ And the Levitefl shall anstper, and say unto 
all the men of Israel with a loud voice, — 

as if they were first to hear the curses 
from the party on Mount Kbal, and 
then to repeat them to the whole com¬ 
munity. But then there is no expla¬ 
nation of the way in which tlie ‘ bless¬ 
ings ’ were to be delivered. And it 
is plain that ch.xxviii passes away 
altoguther from any formal utterance 
of the blessings like that of the curses, 
and shapes itself into a solemn address 
of the Lawgiver, abruptly begun with¬ 
out any introduction. 

767. Upon the whole, it appears to 
me to bo most probable that the writer 
has departed from his original inten¬ 
tion. In ii.29 he meant the trit>es to 
pronounce the blessings and emwes, 
and made the arrangement for that 
purpoH'in xxvii. 11-13. But he then 
decided to place them in the mouths of 
the I’ricsts, and make the people gay, 

' Ainrtn ;’ and ibis he actually did with 
the curses. Instead of limiting himself 
in this way, however, with respect to the 
blessings, he has insensibly been earned 
away by his subject, and pourt-d out 
his full heart in the glowing and 
vehement words of ch.xxviii. This 
chapter he has now left without any 
introduction or explanation, without 
any irifiination of its connt«tion with 
the matter before or after. He may 
have intended that the la'vitcs should 
he made to utter a scries of short 
blessings, like the curses, such as those 
in xxviii.3-C, which correspond almost 
exactly to the curses in v. 16-49. so that 
these cannot ho themselves the bless- 
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ings intended in xxvii.13. But* if so, 
he was presently overpowered by his 
own intensity of feeling, and has thus 
left us the magnificent language of this 
ehapter, in which blessings and curs¬ 
ings, both of the strongest kind, are 
mixed up together. 

768. As it is plain that this whole 
transaction is only au ideal scene, 
which the author himself, apparently, 
has not even realised completely in his 
own imagination, it is hardly necessary 
to consider at any length the question 
of the physical possibility of such bless¬ 
ings and curses being uttered in thi-sl 
way, so as to bo heard by the people 
and duly responded to. The length qf 
the valley between the two mountains 
is said to be about three miles, and its 
breadth from 200 to 300 yards. 

769. Dean Stanley writes, Sinai 
and VaUstine, y>.237,— 

High above the fertile vale [of Sheohem] 
rose the lonj? rocky ridge of Mount Gerizim, 
facing tUo equally long and rocky range of 
Ebal 

and he quotes alwo Jerome’s statement 
vith respect to the two mountains,— 

They are a consldoral)l<‘ diRtance apart; nor 
would the HOtind'? of perisons blessing or cursing 
in turn.s be heard from one to the other. 

Jerome, accordingly, wishes to select 
two other mountains near Jericho. 
But, as Dean Stanley observes,— 


events, of.the 600,000 warriors, and 
of substituting for them the ‘elders,’ 
since in Jo.viiL33, just quoted, where 
the transaction irfquestion is described, 
we are told that— 

‘All Israel, and their elders and offleere, 
and their judges, stood on this side the Arfc 
and bn that side, before the Priest* the Le- 
vites, the bearers of [B.V. * which bare *3 the 
Ark of the covenant of Jehovah, as well the 
stranger as he that was born among them; 
half of them over against Mount Qerisim, 
and half of them over against Mount EbM ; 
ae Moses the servant of Jehovah had com¬ 
manded before, that they should bleu the 
people of Israel.’ 

771. This immense host, surely, 
though posted (as Dean Stanley sup¬ 
poses) ‘ on the lower spurs of the moun¬ 
tains,* would have stretched along, we 
must suppose, for miles. It is common, 
however, to suppose a magnificent scene, 
where the people would be standing as 
above, and the ‘curses’ in u. 15-26 
would be repeated by the Levites, and 
heard by those standing nearest to them. 
These might then begin the ’Amen,’ 
which would be swelled by the tremen¬ 
dous thunder of the ‘ whole congrega¬ 
tion,’ who net d not be supposed to have 
heard the words, as they knew them 
befosphand. But what are the ‘ bless¬ 
ings,’ to which special reference is made 
in the above quotation, as well as in 
D.xxTii.l2 ? 


The positive statement, that the mountains 
were by the terebinths of Morch, D.xi.30, com- 
pels us to adhere to the comtnon view. . . . 
The ceremony may have taken place on the 
lower spurs of the mountains, whore they 
approach more nearly to oaoh other. And I 
am infonmd that even from the two sum¬ 
mits shepherds have been heard conversing 
with each other. 

770. Doubtless, in peculiar states of 
the air, as wlien, perhaps, on a calm 
and still evening, the dews are begin¬ 
ning to fall, shepherds may bo able to 
hear and answer one another, and even 
to maintain, by special effort, a con¬ 
versation at considerable distances, as 
the natives of Australia and Natal now 
do. But can such an exertion of the 
voice bo thought of in connection with 
such a solemn ceremony as this ? In 
this particular ease, there is no possi¬ 
bility of evading the full meaning of 
the expression ‘the whole congregation,’ 
as implying the great bqdy, at all 


CHAPTEK XVIII. 

DECT.XXVin.l-XXXL30. 

•772. D.xxviii.1-68. 

This grand chapter appears to have 
been written by one who had already 
the ruin of the Ten Tribes before him, 
and who foreboded the same terrible 
calamity for Judah also, if it persisted 
in its idolatry and wickedness. The 
nation of ‘fierce countenance and strange 
tongue from afar,’ u.49,50, was either 
the Assyrian, if he wrote in the days of 
Hezekiah, or the Chaldee, if he wrote, 
as seems most probable, in the days of 
Josiah. It will be Seen, as we proceed, 
that many of the expressions here used 
are used also by Jeremiah in his pro¬ 
phecies with reference to the Chid- 
dseans. Thus the ‘ jroke of iron,’ «.48, 
appears in Jer.xxvui.li,—the ‘nation 
from afar,’ ii.49, in Jer.v.lS,—‘as thw 
b2 
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eagle flieth,’t'.49, in Jer.xl7iii.40,xlix. 
22, oomp. IT.IS, Lam.iT'.19; and ».53— 

* ThOQ f^alt eat .... the flesh of thy sons 
and of tby daughters ... in the si^ and in 
the straitnese, wherewith thine enez^oB shall 
distress thee,’— 

is repeated in Jer.xix.9— 

will make them eat the flesh of their 
eons and the flesh of their daughtera ... in 
the siege and in the straltnees wherewith 
their enemies shall distress them.’ 

773. According to the Chronicler, 
2Ch.Xrziu.ll, Josiah’s father, Ma- 
nasseh, was actually citrried captire to 
Babylon; but this is not mentioned 
in the more authentie history. How¬ 
ever, this prediction that, if they con¬ 
tinued in their sins, the whole people 
with their king, t).36, would suffer at 
the hand of the Ch^daeans the same 
fate as their brethren of the Ten Tribes 
had experienced from the Assyrians, 
was written, no doubt, with reference 
to the king then reigning, probably 
Manasseh, Amou, or Josiah in his early 
years. 

774. D.xiviii.36. 

‘Jehovah shall bring thee, and thy tiny 
which thou ihalt $et over thee^ unto a nation 
which neither thou nor thy fathers have 
known.' 

Here the writer, as in xrii. 14-20, 
represents Moses as assumingthatthey 
will ‘set over’ themselves ‘a king’ in 
later days, and referring to such a pro¬ 
ceeding as a Tcry natural one, instead 
of speaking of it as a ‘rejection of Je- 
liovah,’ lS.viii,7, a ‘great wickedness,’ 
xiil7 . Riehm observer, very justly:— 

The writer here—very probably, at least- 
sets forth the kingdom as already existing. 
For how should Moses have come to think ot 
this, viz. that, while seeking to stimulate the 
people of his oten Umc, (to whom, of conrsc, 
his diacourse is primarily addressed,) through 
threatenings of punishment, to a closer ob¬ 
servance of the Law, he should tlueatcn with 
evti a king who was first to be set over them 
in a, far Utter Umet 

776. D.xxviii.68. 

‘And Jehovah shall bring thee Into Egypt 
again with ships, by the way whereof I spake 
nnto thee. Thou shalt see it no more again; 
and there ye shall be sold unto your enemies 
tor bondmen and bondwomen, and no man 
•hall buy you.’ 

By these ‘ships,’ the writer may have 
meant either the Phomician merchants 
ships,—^which would carry off the He¬ 
brew slaves, purchased from the Chal- 


dseans to sell them in different countries, 
Joel iii.4-8, Am.i.6,9, Ez.xxvii.13, and, 
among others, in Egypt, where they 
would be bondmen a second time to 
the Egyptians,—or, more probably, the 
famous Egyptian fleets of Pharaoh- 
Necho, HEBOD.ii.159. It is not neces¬ 
sarily implied that there were already 
hostile relations with Egypt, or that 
danger was to be immediately dreaded 
from that quarter. 

776. On the contrary, (745-7t7) 
the Deuteronomist recognises a certain 
amount of friendliriess on the part of 
the Egyptians towards Israel at the 
time of his writing, as he does also on 
the part of the Edomites. But this state 
of amicable relation might at any mo¬ 
ment he disturbed; and so, in fact, we 
find that Josiah himself was killed by 
Phanoh-Necho, 2K.xxiii.29, and his 
son Jehoahaz, after a reign of three 
months, was ‘put in bands’ by the 
King of Egypt, ‘that he might not 
reign in Jerusalemand ‘ he put the 
land to a tribute of an hundred talents 
of silver,’ and he ‘ took Jehoahaz away, 
and he came to Egypt, and died there.’ 

777. I).xxix.4-8. 

‘ yet Jehorah hath not given yon an heart 
to perceive, and oye^ to eee, and ears to hoar 
unto this day. And I have led youi forty 
years in the wilderness [see D.viii.2] f your 
clothes are not waxen old uj>on you, and thy 
shoe is not waxen old upon thy foot. Ye have 
not eaten brcml, neither have ye drunk wino 
or strong drink; that ye might know that / am 
Jehovah your Ood. And when ye came unto 
this place, Sihon the king of Heshbon, and Og 
the king ot Bashan. came ont against m nnto 
battle, und tee smote them, and tee took their 
land, and gave it for an inJieritanco unto the 
Renl)cnlt4*s, and to the Oadites, and to the 
half tribe of Manasseh.’ 

It is obvious that the writer has here 
inadvertently slid from speaking in the 
character of Moses in vA, to speaking 
in that of Jehovah in t».5,6, and has 
again returned to that of Moses in t».7,8. 
We have a similar and yet more notice¬ 
able instance (627) in xi.14,16. The 
LXX appear to have perceived, and 
avoided, (his difficulty in both these 
passage.?, by changing / into Me. 

778. D.xxii.lO,n. 

* Ye stand this day all of yon before Jeho¬ 
vah your God; your captiilns of your trlljes, 
your elders, and your officers, all the men of 
Israel, your familieH (E.V. * little ones’) your 
wives, and thy stranger that is in thy comp, 
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from the hewer of thy wood unco the drawer 
of thy water,* 

Manifestly, the whole assembled host 
of two or three millions is here de¬ 
scribed as present before Moses at one 
time. If words have any meaning, 
surely this is what is nfeant here,’and, 
therefore, as we may reasonably believe, 
in the other places also, where Moses 
}tnd Joshua are spoken of as addressing 
* all Israel ’ at one time. 

*779. D.xxii,24-29. 

* Even all nations shall say. Wherefore hath 
Jehovali done thus unt^ this land ? What 
meaneth the heat of this great anger ? Then 
men shall say. Because they have forstdcen the 
covenant of Jehovah, the God of their fathers, 
which he made with them when he brought 
them forth out of the land of Egypt. For they 
went and served other gods, and worshipped 
them, gods whom they knew not, and whom 
He had not given unto them. And the anger 
of Jehovah was kindled against this land, to 
bring upon It all the corses that are written 
in thi<< Book. And Jehovah rooted them out 
of their land in anger, and in wrath, and in 
great indignation, and cast them into another 
land, as it is this day. The secret thiiin be¬ 
long unto Jehovah our Gk>d: but those tilings 
which are revealed belong unto us and to our 
children for ever, that we may do all the w'oz^s 
of this law.* 

In this way the writer would have 
the people of Judah, in his own time, 
look back upon the desolated kingdom 
of Israel. They had been grievously 
chastened for their sins, and cast into 
another land, ‘ as it is this day,* for an 
example to their brethren of the king¬ 
dom of Judah, lest they also should 
provoke the righteous anger of Jehovah, 
and come at last to suffer the same 
terrible visitation. 

780. What mercy, indeed, might yet 
be in store, even for the afflicted Ten 
Tribes, the Prophet knows not, though 
there are expressions in this Book which 
imply that he had still great hopes for 
them in their latter end, if only they 
would repent and return to the strong¬ 
hold of their Hope, e.p. xxx.l--9:— 

* And it shall oome to pass,—when all th<^ 
things are come upon thee, the blessing and 
the curse, which I have set before thee, and 
thou slialt call thorn to mind among all the 
nations, whither Jehovah thy God hath driven 
thee, and shalt return unto Jehovah thy God, 
and shalt obey HisVoice according to all that 
I command thee this day, thou and thy chil¬ 
dren, with all thine heart and with all thy 
soul,—that jthen Jehovah thy God will turn 
tbyoaptivlty,&nd have compusion upon thee, 
and will return and gather thee from all the 


nations, whither Jehovah thy God hath scat¬ 
tered thee. . . . And Jehovah thy Gtod will 
bring thee into the Imid wbidi thy fathers 
Assessed, and thou ihalt possess it, and He 
will do thee good, and multiply thee above 
thy fathers. . . . And Jehovah thy God will 
make thee plenteous in every work of thine 
hand, in the flrait of thy body, and in the fruit 
of thy cattle, and in tl^ fruit of thy land , for 
good; for Jehovah will again rejoice over thee 
for good, as He rejoiced over thy fathers.* 

781. But these ‘ secret things belong 
unto Jehovah’ xiix.29; He know 
what to do in His own good time for the 
restoration- of His people. Meanwhile 
‘those things which are revealed,’— 
the manifest signs, which we have had 
before us, of God’s righteous judgment 
upon His sinful children,—‘belong unto 
us and to our children for ever,’ that 
we may lay them to heart with all 
earnestness, and ‘ do all the words of 
this Law.’ 

Such seems to be the strain of the 
Prophet’s address contained in this 
passage. 

*782. D.xsix.28. 

‘And Jehovah rooted them out of their land 
in anger, and in wrath, and in great indigna¬ 
tion, and cast them into another land, at it it 
this day,* 

Upon which Scott observes— 

Probably, the clause ‘ as it is this day ‘ waa 
added by Ezra, or by some scribe, who had 
witnessed the desolations of the Babylonish 
Captivity. But the emphWis of it, as the ac¬ 
knowledgment of the accomplishment of this 
ancient prophecy, supposing the w-ords ‘ as it 
is this day* to be epoken by a modem Jew, 
after the long-oontinned dispersion of the na¬ 
tion, is inconceivably enhanced. 

The words, as we believe, were written 
by one, who had before him the actual 
desolation of the Ten Tribes, who were 
carried away captive b.c. 721, and may 
vetywellhavebeendescribedinJosiah’ 8 
reign, about B.c. 630, some eighty or 
ninety years afterwards, as having been 
cast into another land, as it is this day.’ 
This expression could not have bMn 
employed so naturally at a much ear¬ 
lier time,—for instance, by one writing 
in Hezekiah’a reign, B.c. 727-698, in 
the sixth year of which the Captivity 
in question took place. 

783. D.ixxi.1-9. 

Knobsl observes here, ^>.319:— 

Thig s 60 tion v.10-18,3 ig pur^y Deotcar- 

onomistio matter, as we pet^ve by its r^a- 
tion to what precedes, its whole expres¬ 

sion. ' But the statement in v.8, [wh^ Motet 
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is made to say, * I am an hundsed and twenty 
years old this day, / can no more po out and 
come «»,’] does not agree with that in xxxiv.T, 
[where we read, * Moses was an- hondfed and 
twenty years old when he died; hie eye was not 
jjifrt, nor his ncdural force odo^vl * 

We shall find (862) that^iis latter 
passage is a fragment of the older docu¬ 
ment, from which the Deuteronomist 
has borrowed the datum as to the age 
of Moses, though he has not adhered to 
the rest of the statement, as to his still 
retaining his eye-sight and vigour to 
the last. 

784. D.xxxi.9, 

* And Moses WTote this Law, and delivered 
it unto the PrieMa the sons of l^vi, the (pearers 
tif the Ark (E.V. ‘ which bare the Ark ’) of the 
covenant of Jehovah, and unto all the elders 
of Israel.' 

The Hebrew participle in the above 
implies the habUual ‘practice of the 
Priests in bearing the Ark, not that 
they bore it merely on the present oc¬ 
casion, as the rendering of the E.V. 
might he supposed to imply. When, 
however, the same author writes again, 
on the very same occasion, v.25,— 

‘Then Moses commanded the Levites^ the 
bearers of the Ark,’— 

he does not really contradict khnsef 
though he does contradict the language 
of the other books of the Pentateuch. 
For his ‘Levites,* v.2b, as we have 
seen, are Priests, 'the Priests the 
Levites,’ v.9, who, according to him, 
were the regular Ark-bearors, instead 
of the common Lentes, ‘the sons of 
Kohath,’ to whom the duty of carrying 
it is assigned in the Book of Numbers, 
iv.15, vii.9,i.21. 

786. As to this ‘ Book of the Law,’ 
Scott observes:— 

' Some understand this of the Book of 
l>euteronomy alone. But it is far more rea¬ 
sonable to conclude that the whole Law was 
delivered to the Priests and Elders, a 
perhaps to Q%e principal person in each frtbe, 
besides one to be deposited in the side of 
[beside] the Ark. It may be supiwsed that 
afterwards many more copies would l>e 
taken, thongii they would not be greatly 
multiplied in that infancy, as it were, of 
writing. 

There is, however, no sign that any 
such copies were taken, nor any indica¬ 
tion that the ‘ whole Law ’ was known 
to David and the best kin^ of Israel, 
who habitually, an4 in their most ear¬ 
nest and pious days, transgressed so 


thoroughly its plain commandments. 
The writer, probably, referred to the 
Book of Deuteronomy, as ‘this Law’; 
for by this expression he repeatedly dis¬ 
tinguishes it fitom that part of the Law 
contained in the other books, e.g .— 

* On this side Jordan, in the land of Moab, 
began Mom« to declare this Law,' ; 

‘ 77iis Law, which 1 set before you this day/ 
iv.8; 

And th(s Is the Law, which Moses sot before 
the children of Israel. . . on this side Jordan, 
Ac.,' iv.4,4-46. 

786. Moses is here spoken of as first 
‘writing this Law, and delivering it’, 
unto the Priests and Elders, t».9, and 
even commanding the Levites to ‘put 
it bi^side the Ark,’ v.26, and still con¬ 
tinuing to write on, as in ch.xxxii. 

I xixiii. Hence some, who maintain the 
• Mosaic origin of Deut<*ronomy, allow 
that these chapters, at least, must have 
been inserted into the book by a later 
hand, or else suggest tliat Moses must 
have taken it back again for the pur- 
ixise of making these additions to it, 
or that the ‘ delivering it’ to the 
Priests in t’.9 mny have been merely a 
' symbolical ’ a(*tlon, and that ho imme¬ 
diately resumed posse.ssion of it again. 

787. But then we find him in still 
earlier passages speaking of the book as 
already existing, before lie had finished 
the addresse.s, of which it is mainly com¬ 
posed, and, of course, before he, or any 
one else, could have written tliem; e.g. — 

‘ If thou wilt not observe to do all tlic 
words of this Law, that are written in this 
Book,’ xxviii.SH; 

‘ Every sickness, and every plague, which is 
not written in the Book of this l.uw/ r.61; 

‘All the cursoa that are written in this 
Book/ xxix.20,'2i,'i7; 

and in xvii.18 the king is ordered to— 

write him a copy of this Law in a book, 
out of that which is before the Priestd tho 
Levites.’ 

All those are obvious indications of 
the later origin of tho Book of Deuter¬ 
onomy, and of tho unhistorical cha¬ 
racter of the addresses recorded in it. 

788. D.xxxi.10-13. 

‘And Moses commanded them, saying. At 
the end of every seven years, in the solemnity 
of tho year of release, in tho Feast of Taber¬ 
nacles, when all Israel Is come to appear be¬ 
fore Jehovah thy (lod In the place which Ho 
shall choose, thou shalt read this Law beforo 
all Israel in their hearing.* 

There is no indication in the histoiy 
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that tlys command was ever carried out 
till after the return from the Captivity, 
Neh.viiL Scott observes :— 

Donbtle^, this was not merety confined to 
one person or place; but iunnbere were en¬ 
gaged in different situations, so that every 
one might have an opportunity of hearing. 
Though the men alone were obliged to at¬ 
tend at the festivals, if might be supposed 
that many of the women, children, and 
servants, would come on this occasion. A 
few (!) instances of the observation of ^s 
command axe recorded; but the neglect of it 
seems to be one main cause whyjfhe nation 
was so soon caryied away with idolatry and 
iniquity. 

789. The only instances, to which 
Scott refers his readers, are two\ —(i) 
that in the time of Josiah, after the 
discovery of the ‘Book of the Law,’ 
when, probably, the book of Deuter¬ 
onomy was read to the people,—but 
this was an accidental occurrence, v.ot 
at the Feast of the Tabernacles, aud in 
no way to be regarded as an instance of 
obedience to the Law—and (ii) that of 
Ezra’s reading after the return from the 
Captivity. There is not the slightest 
indication that Samuel, David, Solo¬ 
mon, or Hezekiah, paid any attention 
to this important Law. 

790. D.xxxi.l4—15. 

Evidently, these two verses, in which 
the ‘Tabernacle’ is mentioned, are part 
of the older document. The Deutero- 
nomist never refers to the Tabernacle,— 
perhaps, as we have said, trom the cir¬ 
cumstance that he had it not daily 
before his mind’s eye, as he had the 
Ark^ (which he names in x.1,2,3,5,8, 
xxxi.9,25,2G,) the Tabernacle of David 
having long disappeared from the sight, 
and almost from the memories, of men, 
while the Ark was still in the Temple. 

791. In this passage, it will be seen 
that Moses and Joshua go into the Ta¬ 
bernacle, as in E.xxxiii.7-11, the Taber¬ 
nacle, apparently, being supposed to 
stand, as then, without the camp, 
E.xxxiii.7; and Jehovah appears in 
the ‘ pillar of cloud,’ which stiinds over 
the door of the Tabernacle,’ v.\5, just 
as in E.xxxiii.9. So, also, we read in 
N.xii.4,5,— 

‘ And Jehovah spake suddenly unto Moses' 
and unto Aaron-and unto Miriam, Come oaf, 
ye three, unto the Tabernacle of the Congre¬ 
gation. itnd they three came out. And Je¬ 
hovah came down in the pillar of the cloud, 


and stood in the door of the Tabernacle, and 
c^ed Aaron and they both came 

forth,’ 

In short, it seems plain that D.xzxi. 
14,15? is^ duo to the same writer as 
E.xxxiiff-ll and N.xiL4,6, whoeTer 
this may be. 

CHAPTEB XIX. 

THE SOHO OF MOSES, DBDT.IIXII. 

792. D.xxxii.1-43. 

This ‘ Song ’ contains a great num¬ 
ber of words which occur nowhere 
else in the Bible, and does not contain 
many of the Deuteronomist’s favourite 
expressions. Ifdoes, however, contain 
tome of them, e.g. v.S, ‘ make to in¬ 
herit,’—r.l6, ‘provoke,’—r.l7, ‘whom 
they knew not,’—ti.l8, ‘forget Je¬ 
hovah,’—each of which, as we have seen 
(526,627), is repeated several times in 
Deuteronomy, and is used also by Jere¬ 
miah (539,640), but not one of which 
is found in any of the other Books of 
the Pentateuch. In the larger editio,-i 
we have given a complete list of the 
many other identical forms of expres¬ 
sion, which are common to the writer 
of this Song and the Deuteronomist 

793. The occurrence of so many un¬ 
usual words, which are not found else¬ 
where in the Bible, might have been 
reasonably looked for in a Song like 
this, written in the highest style of 
poetry, and not in the mere rhetorical 
prose of the rest of the Book. And for 
the same reason we should not expect 
to find many of the prosaic phrases, 
which are . so common in the other parts 
of the Book, repeated here. We con¬ 
clude, therefore, that it is probably due 
to the Deuteronoraistic author. But 
there are some eminent critics who are 
of a different opinion, and suppose that 
the Deuteronomist found the Song al¬ 
ready in existence, and worked it into 
his own narrative. 

794. In this passage we have clear 
signs of the late date at which this 
Song was written. Thus we read, 
9.15,17: 

But Jeshumn waxed fat and kicked; 

Thou art waxen fat, thou art grown tldck. 

thou art oovered with fatness. 

Then he forsook Qod which'made him. 
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And llgbtly esteemed the Bode of bis bsIts- 
tion. 

They proToked Him to jealousy with strange 
gods; 

With abominations provoked they Him to 
anger. 

They sacrlfioed unto deviis, to no-gods (E.Y. 
‘ not to God,’), 

To gods whom they knew not, 

To new gods that came newly up, 

Whom your lathers ieared not.’ 

Of course, the above words cannot be 
supposed to describe the state of Israel 
in the wilderness. Those, who desire 
to maintain the Mosaic origin of this 
Book, will have recourse to the sup¬ 
position of ‘prophetical perfects.’ After 
the evidence, which we have had before 
us, of the later origin of the Book, 
there can be little doubt that t he words 
really refer to the idolatries practised 
in the kingdom of Israel, and almost as 
freely in Judah also. 

795. So 11.36-43 refer also very 
plainly to the hardships which the 
captives of the Ten 'Tribes had already 
suffered, and which, in His own due 
time, Jehovah would visit’ upon their 
conquerors:— 

‘ To me belongetb vengeance and recompense; 
Their foot shaU slide in due time: 

For the day of their calamity is at hand. 
And the things, that shall come upon them, 
make haste. 

For Jehovah shall jadge His people, 

And rep^t EimseU for His servfuito, 

^When Be seeth that thoir power is gone, 
'And there is none shat np or left. . . . 
Bejoice, O ye nations, with His people; 

For He will avenge the blood of His secants, 
And will render vengeance to Bis adversaries, 

' And will be merdfol onto His land and to His 
people.’ 

The writer appears to be looking 
hack upon the time of distress which 
the sister-kingdom had experienced, 
and using it as a warning for Judah. 

796. l).zxxii.48-52. 

This is an enlarged form of the an¬ 
nouncement of the death of Moses, 
which we find in N.xxvii. 12-14, and 
belong to the older document; except 
that It can hardly be supposed that 
the original writer would have put into 
the mouth of Jehovah the words— 

* whichjs in the laud of Moab, which la over 
against Jericho,’-** 

thus defining for Mosee hinaelf iho ex¬ 
act site of the mountalD, close to which 
he is supposed to be at this very time 
encamped. Accordingly, these words 


are, most probably, a Deutipronomistio 
interpolation, and we have already seen 
that ‘ land of Moab ’ is a Deuterono- 
mistio phrase, (S25.i), whereas ‘plains 
of Moab ’ is that employed by the older 
writer (52S.xi). 

797. That the whole passage, how¬ 
ever, with the above exception, is a 
fragment of the older document, ap¬ 
pears from the following phrases:— 

(i) V.48, ’in the bone of this dBy’i=on the 
seif-same day, (523.V) ; 

(ii) V.4S, * Iwd of Canaan’ (fi28.ix} ; 

(iii) OkhuMtah, possession (528.1); 

(iv) ».50,‘begatheredtothypeople’(523.Tl) 

(v) V.51, ’ trespass,’ L.v.15, vi.2, xxvi.40, 
N.v.B,i2,27, xxxi.16 ,—notehert «/«; 

(vi) * wilderness of Zln,’ H.xiit2t, XX.1, 
xxvii.14, xxxiii.36, xixiv.S,4,—now/«re the m 
Deuterommy, 

CHAPTEE XX. 

THB BI.ESSIJJO OF HOSM, 
DBUT.XXXm.l-7. 

798. E.xxxiii also, which contains 
the ‘Blessing of Moses,’ is ascribed by 
many eminent critics to a rather older 
writer than the Heuteronomist. 

As before, however, a close critical 
examination of its contents, as given at 
length in the larger edition, seems to 
us to fix this passage also, though not, 
perhaps, so certainly as ch.xxxii, upon 
the later Prophet, who wrote the rest 
of Deuteronomy. And in v.lO we have 
Levi, i.e. the Levites generally, spoken 
of as chosen to ‘ put incense before ’ Je¬ 
hovah, and ‘ whole burnt sacrifice upon 
His Altar,’ which proper duties of the 
Priesthood, as we have seen, the Deuter- 
onomist assigns to the ‘ whole tribe 
of Levi,’ whereas by the earlier writers 
they are restricted to the ‘ sons of Aaron.’ 

799. Besidl's which, if this poem was 
written by a different writer from him 
who wrote the rest of the Book of 
Deuteronomy, we should expect to see 
moreof that writer'scompositioTU mixed 
up in the Pentateuch. At least, it would 
be stnmge if so powerful a composer 
wrote no more than this, or that no 
more of his compositions have come 
down to us. It is shown in the larger 
edition that veiy many of the peculiar 
expressions of this chapter do resemble 
considerably the style of the .Deutero- 
nomist and of Jeremiah; while there 
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is no such special resemblauee between 
them and those of the other Books of 
the Pentateuch. The fact, that the 
resemblance between this passage and 
the rest of Deuteronomy is not more 
complete and decisive, and that it con¬ 
tains many words found iowhere else 
in the Bible, may arise from this com¬ 
position, like the Song in ch.mii, 
being highly poetical, whereas Deuter¬ 
onomy itself is only poetical prose. 

800. Perhaps, both the Song and the 
Blessing, or, at least, the Blessing, mag 
even have been written some years before 
the Book of Deuteronomy, if (as is not 
at all impossible) the writer intended 
them originally to close his new edition 
of the earlier document, before he con¬ 
ceived the idea of writing the Book of 
Deuteronomy itself. The writings of a 
young poet are often much more florid 
and artificial than those composed by 
him in more mature life, after the 
eiperience of even a few years. If, 
then, upon a closer consideration of 
the contents of this chapter, we find 
nothing which really militates with 
the supposition that the Deuteronomist 
was its author, there is no reason why 
we may not—provisionally, at least— 
ascribe this also to him. 

801. We may first, however, quote 
the words of Kurtz, who, it will be 
seen, while contending for the Mosaic 
authorship of the main part of the 
‘Blessing,’ yet is compelled by his 
sense of truth to make admissions, 
which are, in fact, fatal to its Mosaic 
origin. He writes as follows, iii.493;— 

The authenticity of the ‘ Bleesing of Mosee’ 
has been moat conclusively demonstrated by 
DmsTEL. In fact, there is nothing in the 
particular blessings, which could give the 
least warrant for regardlr^ it as a vati- 
einium post nmlum. The introducto^ and 
oonoluding clauses, however, the critic just 
named feels obliged to set down as additions 
of a later hand. But. so far as the conclud¬ 
ing words are concerned, I do not see on 
what ground the author^ip of Moses can 
possibly be disputed. It is somewhat dif¬ 
ferent with the introduction, seeing that 
there is at least one clause here, (rir. in ».4, 

* Moses commanded us a Law,') which seems 
to favour Dikrtel's view. It must be ad¬ 
mitted that these words sound somewhat 
strangely from the lips of Moses. ... It 
the passage before us had read. ‘ Moses gave 
tsm a Lau^' there would be nothing strange 
about it. But, when we bear in mind that 
Sloses did not write down this * Blessing,' as 


he did the ‘ Song ’ and the Law of Deuter¬ 
onomy,—that, on the oontirary, he uttered 
them verbally to the people a short time— 
perhaps immediately ~ before his departure 
to Mount Nebo, and that they were pro¬ 
bably first appended to the Book by the (pat 
editor of the Pentateuch, there cannot be 
anything very dangerous in the assumption 
that the intr^uctory, and possibly also the 
concluding, words, which were the, produc¬ 
tion o&some other divind^-inspired psalmist, 
were alH) added by him . 

802. But it can scarcely be beb'eved 
that any one would have presumed to 
introduce in this way his own words in 
v.i, in the midst of such a remarkable 
composition, the memorial of the last 
hours of the Lawgiver. And so Scott 
says:— • 

It is probable that the heads of the seve¬ 
ral tribes gathered around Moses, after he had 
received the sommons recorded in the close of 
.the former chapter, and just before he as¬ 
cended the Mount where he ended bis life, 
and that he delivered to them, both by word 
of mouth and in writing, these bis last dying 
words. 

What ‘danger’ can there be in our 
following the light of Truth, and ad¬ 
mitting the feet, which is patent, that 
v.i at all events, -was certainly not 
written nor uttered by Moses, and that, 
consequently, it is highly probable 
a priori that the whole ‘Blessing’ is 
by a later hand? * 

803. D.zxxiii.6. 

‘ Let Reuben live, and not die ; 

And let his men be someahat (lit. a number),* 

e.6. 

There is some doubt as to the proper 
rendering of the qpcond line of the 
above. The E.V. supplies ‘.not’ from 
the foregoing line, as in Ps.xxxviii.1, • 
botv.6, ‘And let his men (not) he a 
number,’ i.e. not he so small as to be 
numbered; theLXXhas ‘and let him 
be many in number.’ But it is obvious 
that the feeble wish implieil in the 
clause, ‘and not die,’ hardly agrees 
with the LXX translation. Keureh 
receives, indeed, a blessing, hut one 
which sounds mournfully, and tells of 
the d'windled numbers of the tribe in 
the ■writer’s time. In the days of Jehu 
we are informed, 2E.x.§2,33;— - 

‘Jehovah began to out Israel short, and 
Easael smote them in all the coasts of 
Israel, from Jordan eastward, fdl the land 
of G-Read, the Gadites, and the Jleubenites, 
and the Manassites, from Aroer which is by 
the rivw Amon, even OUead and B ash«n, » 
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And this is the last glimpse which 
we hare of Reuben in the history. 

804. It is next noticeable that SmxoN 
is altogether omitted. Knobsl ob* 
serves, i)eM^.p.344:— 

* In many texts and editions of the LXX, 
the seoond member of e.6 roads thus, * And 
let Simeon be many in number.’ Tliis seems 
to be the origin^ Text. The wish suits 
Bimcon very well, who at the secono num¬ 
bing was much smaller than at the former. 
He would then be connected with Reuben as 
Issachar is with Zebulon, e.l8. If this is not 
allowed, then we must suppose him left out 
for the reason given inO.xlts:.?, [where Jacob 
says of Simeon and Ltfeiy * Cur^ be their 
anger, for it was fierce, and their wrath, for 
it was cruel; I will divide them in Jacob, and 
ficatter them in Israel.’] ^ 

805. Kubtz also remarks,ii.^.493:— 

The first thing which strikes us, on ex¬ 
amining this ‘Blessing,’ is the omission of 
the tribe of Simeon. Baumgartek observes 
that * we arc not to imagine, from the fact 
that Simeon is passed over, that he Is to be 
T^arded as left >\ithout a blessing. In any 
case he was included in the generid blessing 
In e.1,29, just as even the sons of Jacob, to 
whom threatening words were atldressw^by 
their father, were still said to be ‘ blei 
But the fact that Simeon is not mentioned 
by name, and that the harsh w*ords addressed 
to him by the patriarch, as well as to Reuben 
and Levi, are not softened down in his case, 
has been correctly explained as denoting that 
the sentence of dispersion pronounced on 
3meon, according to which he was not to 
have an independfnt position, but to live 
Within the boundaries of the rest, had not 
been repealed or mitigated, as in the case of 
Levi, in consequence of any act of obodieneb 
«nd faith, but, on the contrar>', had been 
greatly strengthened by the wlcketlness of 
his prince Zimri, N.xxv.14. A striking proof 
of this, we believe, Is to be found in the re¬ 
markably diminished number of Simeon, 
N.xxvi.I4.’ This is, probably, the best solu¬ 
tion of the difficulty, If we are unable to adopt 
Diestkl’ 8 conclusion, that the ‘ Blessing' has 
not come down to us in its fullest integrity. 

806. But was not the rebellion of 
Da^han, Abiram, and On, sons of 
Reuben, which drew down upon the 
people a plague, by which— 

* 14,700 pe^hed, beside them that died about 
the matter of (the LevHe\ Korah,’ N.xvi.49,— 
a very notable event, well as the 
affair of Zimri by which 24,000 died? 
Yet Reuben receives a blessing, though 
a mild one. And what reason is 
there to suppose that the Simeonites, 
generally, were more guilty than the 
other tribes, because one of their princes 
was compromised ? 

The fact is, most probably, tliat in 
the time of the writer—and, therefore, 


long after the time which Kkobbi. as¬ 
signs to him—the tribe of Simeon had 
for some reason or other—^whether be¬ 
cause to a large extent absorbed in 
Judah, or, it may be, because of a con¬ 
siderable migration,—been long alto¬ 
gether lost sight of. 

807. The tribe of Simeon, we are 
told,— 

‘ obtained tbeir Inheritance in the midei of the 
inheritance of the men of Judah,' Jo.xlx.1-9. 

Seventwn cities, witli the surround¬ 
ing villages, are sissigned to them, 
which means, no doubt, that, at the 
time when this passage was written, 
the Simeonites were either found oc- 
eupying these cities, or were known 
to have occupied them in former days, 
or, at least, to have had some special 
connection with them. But of these 
seventeen towns, Hormiih and Beer- 
sheba are numbered, in the times of 
David and Ahab, respectively, among 
thetowns of Judah, l.S.xxx.30,lK.xix.3. 
Another of their towns, Ziklag, was 
given by the Philistine king, Achish, to 
David, lS.ixvii.6 ; and so we read,— 

* wherefore Ziklaa pertaineth unto the kings 
of Judah unto this day,’ 

They are said to have conquered, 
with Judah’s help, Hormah, Gaza, 
Askelon, and Ekron, Ju.i.17,18: but 
they could not keep their hold on 
these cities, since Hormah, as we have 
said, is reckoned to Jud.vh in IS.xxx. 
26,30, and the other three are spoken 
of as independent Philistine cities in 
lS.vi.l7. It is mentioned in 2Ch.xi.6 
tliat Rehoboam ‘built’ Etham or Ether, 
which also belonged to Simeon, Jo. 
xix.7. 

808. Thus seven, at all events, of 
their seventeen towns were lost to them, 
four of which are distinctly reckoned 
to Judah. And, imperceptibly, the 
tribe of Simeon appears, as we have 
said, to have become to a large extent 
absorbed in Judah ; and, at last— 
mainly, we may suppose, for this 
reason—they entirely disappear from 
the history. In lK.xii.2i,23, where 
the milita^ force of Rehoboam is mus¬ 
tered, which, we must suppose, from 
their situation, included the Simeonites, 
they are not mentioned, and Wb read:— 

‘The word of God camo unto Sbemaiah, 
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the man of God, saying, Speak unto Eeho- 
boam, the son of Solomon, king of Judah, 
and unto all the house of Jud^ and Ben¬ 
jamin, and to the remnant of the people.' 

809. If any Simeonites were then 
numbered among the troops of Reho- 
boam, they must have been included 
among thin ‘remnant of the people.* 
Their name, in fact, is not once men¬ 
tioned in the Books of Samuel and 
Kings, though it occurs in the Books of 
Chronicles, lCh.iv.42,vi.65,xii.25,xxvii, 
16,2Ch.xv.9,xxxiT.6; and in oneof these 
places, lCh.xii.25, they are spoken of 
as bringing help to David:— 

‘ Of tho children of Simeon, mighty men 
of valour for the war, seven thousand one 
hundred.’ 

But this statement must, like so many 
other of the Chronich r’s data, be re¬ 
jected as untrustworthy.^ 

810. There is, however, a curious 
note preserved by the Chronicler, 
lCh.iv.39-41, apparently from some 
ancient tradition, which seems to imply 
an important migration from the landot 
Canaan of a large body of the Simeon- 
ites: — 

* And they went to the entrance of Gedor, 
unto tho east side of the valley, to seek pas¬ 
ture for their ttockw. And they found fat 
pasture and good, and the land was wide, and 
quiet, and peaceable; for they of Ham had 
dwelt there of old. And tluse written by 
name went in the days of Hezekiah, king 
of Judah, and smote their tents, and tiic 
habitations that were found there, and de- 


• Here, of those who supported David, 
there are numbered only 6,S(>0 of David's 
oven tril>e of Judah, and H.OOO of Benjamin; 
whereas the Levites (including the Aaronites) 
were, according to the Chronicler, 8,800, and 
tho Sinuionitea 7,100; and of Ephraim there 
were 2 H, 000 , of W<*stern Manaswh, 18,000, of 
Zebulon, 50 ,(m> 0, of Kaphtali, 1,000 captains, 
with 87,000 men, of liau, a 8 , 600 , of Asher, 
40,000, of Issochar, ‘iOO men, ‘ that had under¬ 
standing of the times, to know ^^at Israel 
ought to do,’ f.82, with all their bretliren at 
their command, of tho trans-Jordanic tribc», 
120,000, [44.700 only, lCh.v.18—? in whose 
reign,] making altogether ;H8,000 men—five 
times as large as Wellington’s whole force at 
Waterloo, Ausc>N',xix.40l—of w’nich Judah 
supplied only 0,8001 and Simeon, 7,1001 and 
*all (!) Utese men of war, that could keep 
rank, came with a perfect heart to Hebron, 
to moke David king over all Israel; and all 
the rest also of Israel were of one heart to 
make David king. An0 there tlicy were 
w'ith Davjd three days, eating and drinking; 
for their*brothren hod prepared for them.’ 
lCb.xU.88,89. 


etroyed them utterly unto thio day, and dwelt 
in their rooms; because there was pasture 
there for their flocks.’^ 

It has been argued of late by Dost, 
not without much appearance of reason, 
that this points to a considerable mov^ 
ment of the Simeonites from their 
original settlements in the south, of 
Canaan, into the neighbourhood of 
Mecca in Arabia. 

811. DjcxxiiiT. 

‘ Hear, Jehovah, the voice of Judah, 

And bring him unto his people \ 

Let his hands be mfftcieni for him. 

And be Thau an help to him from hit enemUaf 
v.1. 

Very remarkable is the difference in 
tone between this prayer, almost a cry 
of anguish, and the grand words which 
are spoken of Judah in .the ‘Blessing 
of Jacob,’ G.xlix.8-12:— 

‘Judah, thou art he whom thy brethren shall 
prai^; 

Thy hand shall be in the ncc^ of thiuo 
enemies; 

Thy father's children shall bow down before 
thee. 

Judah is a lion’s whelp: 

From tho prey, my son, thou art gone irp; 
He stooped down, he couched os a lion. 

And as an old lion—who shall rouse him 

up ? 

The sceptre shall not'depart from Ju&di, 
Nor a lawjHver from between his feet. 

Until he come to Shiloh, [B.V. ‘ Until Shiloh 
come’l; 

And unto him shall the gathering of the 
people be. 

Binding his fool unto the vine. 

And Ilia ass's colt unto the choice vine, 

He washed his garments in wine, . 

And his clothes in the blood of grapes. 

His eyes shall be red with wino. 

And ms teeth white with milk/ 

812. Accordingtoourview, thewor(fe, 

‘ bring him nnto bis people,’ express !i 
prayer that the tribe of Judah might 
again be restored to its old sovereignty, 
by the return of the Ten Tribes, at no 
very distant day, under the sfcptre of 
the sons of David. This seems, in fact, 
to have occurred already in some 
measure in Josiah’s time, 2K.xxiii. 
16-20, by the gathering of the scat¬ 
tered fragments of them still remaining 
in the land, and these, probably, fiff 
more numerous than is generally sup¬ 
posed. We have seen (780) that the 
Deuteronomist did, apparently, enter¬ 
tain such a fond hope for the restora- 
tion of Israel. 
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813. And 60 , too, Jeremiah breathes 
the same in his prophecies, xxx-3-9 :— 

* For, lo, the days ootne, saith Jehovah, that 
I will faring again the captivity of my p^ple 
Israel and JadoA, saith Jehovah, and 1 will 
cause them to return to the land that I gave 
to their fathers, and they shall possess it. . . . 
For it shall oome to pass in that day, saith 

' Jehovah of Hosts, that 1 w^ break his yoke 
off thy neck, and will' burst thy bonds, 
nnd strangers shall no more serve themselves 
of him. But they shall serve Jehovah th^r 
God, and David thdr king, whom I will raise 
up unto them.* 

And see also the glonons prophecies 
ia J8r.xxxi,xxxm, where we re^— 

* There shall be a day that the watchmen 
upon the Mount Ephraim shall cry, ‘ Arise ye, 
and let us go up to Zion, unto Jehovah our 
God,' xrri.B; 

* For thus saith Jehovah, If my covenant 
be not with day and night, and if I have not 
appointed the ordinanoes of heaven and earth, 
t^n will I cast away the seed of Jacob and 
David my servant, so that I will not take 
any of hU seed to be rulers over the house of 
Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob; for I will cause 
thedr captivity to return, and have mercy 
upon them.’ xxjdii.25,26. 

814. In point of fact, the deporta¬ 
tion of the Ten Tribes into Captivity 
6eems to have been by no means so 
great and so. universal as is generally 
supposed. After Shalmaneser had ‘car- 
riM Israel away into Assyria,’ 2K.xvii. 
6, we are told that *Hezekiah wrote 
letters to Ephraim and Manasseh,’ to 
beg them to come and keep the Pas- 
eover; 

* but they laughed liicm to soom, and'mocked 
tliem; nevertheless, divers of Asher and Ma- 
naaseh and Zobulun humbled themselves, and 
came to Jmiaalem,' 2Ch.xxz.I0,11. 

This, however, depends on the un¬ 
supported testimony of the Chronicler. 

816. But Josiah’s authority evidently 
extended over Samaria as well as Ju¬ 
dah; since he destroyed the altar 
whi(^ was at Bethel, and the high 
which Jeroboam had made:— 

* both thal altar and the high place he brake 
down, mid burned the high place, and stamped 
it small to powder, and burned the Ashera 
(B.V. grove}. . . And ell the houses also of 
the h^h plaiUs, that in the cities of Sa¬ 
maria, which kings of Israel ha^l made to 
provoke Jehovah to anger, Josiah took away, 
and did to them aocordhsg to all the acts that 
he had done in BetheL . . . And he slew all 
the priests of the high places, that were there, 
upon the altars, and burned men's bones upon 
them, uid returned to Jerusalem.’ 2£.x:dii. 
1&-20. 

It is possible, also, that in this phrase, 


‘ bring him unto his people,' there may 
be a reference to the words spoken of 
Judah in Jacob's blessing, Cl.xlix.10, 

• Cnto him shall the gratherlng of the people 

be.’ 

CHAPTEB XXL 

THS III.E88INO OF HUSBS, 
DBOT.XIXIU.8-12. 

816. D.xixiii.8-ll. 

And of Lsvi he *aidy 

Let Thy Thummim and Thy Urim be tnth Thy 
holy one; 

W?tom Thou didst prove at Meutsah, 

Whom Thou didst right (B.V, ‘ stilve with,' 
but see Is.i,17, where we have ‘ strive for * 
{E.V. ‘plead for’]*‘ right' the widow,) at 
the tpoters of Meribah; 

Who said of his father and his mother^ I taio 
him not; 

Neither did he acknou>ledge his hrethrtnp nor 
knew his own children; 

For they have observed Thy wordf 
And they have kept Thy covenant. 

They shall teach Jacob Thy Judgments, 

And Israel Thy Law; 

They shall put incense before JTisr, 

And whole burrU saenflee upon Thine Attar, 
Bless, 0 Jehovah, his substance. 

And accept the work qfhis hands; 

Smite through the loins of them thairise against 
him. 

And of them that hate Aim, thtU they rise not 
again, 

817. Still more surprising, than even 
that which wo have observed in* the 
case of Judah, is the contrust betwoen 
the strong language of praise here ad¬ 
dressed to Levi, and the sentence of 
censure in G.xlix.5-7: 

Simeon and Levi are brethren; 

Instruments of cruelty are in thrir habita¬ 
tions. 

O my soul, oome not thou into their secret; 
Unto their aseembiy, mine honour, be not 
thou united; 

For in their anger they slew a man, 

And in their selfwil! they diggal down a wall. 
Curs^ be their anger, for it was fierce,— 
And their wrath, for it was cruel: 

I will divide them in Jacob, 

And BcaCer them in Israel.’ 

818. Indeed, the change is wholly 
unaccountable on the traditionary view. 
For the usual notion that, because of 
their zeal, in slaying three thousand 
of their brethren, about the affair of 
the golden calf, E.xxxii.26-28, (which 
some suppose to be referred to in ti.9,) 
they were really distinguished with 
such words of high commendation, can 
scarcely be admitted, when it is re¬ 
membered that Aaron himself, the head 
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of the tribe, to whose sons all its ehiff 
honours, in point of fact, were to be 
gi^en, was the very leader in that sin, 
and was so greatly at fault also at the 
waters of Meribah, N.rx.l2, that, for 
his offence on that occasion, he, as well 
as the other principal Levitc, Moses, 
v%s sentenced to die, without setting 
his foot upon the holy land. We do 
not find in the narrative any account 
of the Levites distinguishing themselves 
at Massah and Meribah. 

Scott, accordingly, remarks— 

The Prophet, In this passage, seems to have 
wferrod to some remarkable instances, not 
elsewhere recorded, in which the Levites were 
tried, and honoarably distinguished themselves 
in the cause of God. 

819. If we suppose, however, as we 
may, that this chapter of Deuteronomy 
was written at a much later age—pro¬ 
bably, at the very beginning of Josiah's 
reign before the composition of the 
rest of this book, or even towards the 
end of Manasseh's,—and that it was 
written by a Priest, perhaps, even by 
Jeremiah himself,—it is easy to explain 
every allusion in these verses. In those 
days, by all truly reUgioits persona, 
devoted to the worship of Jehovah, 
the Levites—at least, the Chief .friest 
and the other Levites or Priests, who 
ministered at the Sanctuary—if known 
as earnest and devout men, would be 
held in high estimation, as the guar¬ 
dians of the true faith in a corrupt 
age, amidst an idolatrous and gain¬ 
saying generation. 

820. Well, then, might the writer in 
this passage—a Priest himself—utter 
for his own brethren, (including his 
own father, who may have been Hilkiah, 
then perhaps already, as he was a few 
years afterwards, 2K.xxii.4, at the head 
of the Priesthood,) the prayeiy—‘Let 
Thy Thummim and Thy Urim—Thy 
Truth and Thy Light—be ever with 
Thy holy one, whom Than didst prove at 
Massah (temptation), whom Thou didst 
justify at the waters o/Mrrihah (strife);’ 
t.e. whom Thou dost expose now, as 
Thou didst then, to the rebellious try¬ 
ing tempers,—the angry strife and tur- 
bidenoe,—of an unthankful uubdieving 
people. . 

821. If we refer to the story in 


Exrii, N.ir, we shall find that, in each 
case, the fiiith add patience of the re¬ 
ligious leaders,—in one case, Mosee, 
in the other, Moses and Aaron,—are 
represented as ‘tried’ in this way. 
The people come to them marrauring, 
and complaining that they had not the 
supplies of good things, or even neces¬ 
saries, which they required, and they 
are ready to go back to the ‘ fleshpots 
of Egypt.’ 

‘ And the people murmured against Moses, 
and said, Wherefore is this, that thou hast 
brought US up out of Egypt, to kiU us «id 
our children and our cattle with thirst ? 
And Moses cried unto Jehovah, saying. What 
shall I do unto this people ? They be almost 
ready to stone me,’ E.xvii.8,4 ; 

‘And they gathered themselves together 
against Moses and against Aaron. And the 
people chode with Moses, and spake, saying. 
Would God that we had died when our bre¬ 
thren died before Jehovah ? And why have 
ye brought up the congregation of Jehovah 
into this wildemess, that we and our cattle 
should die there? And wherefore have ye 
made us to come up out of Egypt, to bring us 
unto this evil place? It is no place of seed, or 
of figs, or of vines, or of pomegranates, nedther 
is there any water to drink,’ 

822. Who can doubt that in the age 
of the later kings, and especially just 
before the time of Josiah’s Reformation, 
there must have been much ‘ mur¬ 
muring ’ of this kind, even among those 
who still adhered outwardly to the 
worship of Jehovah, but in their hearts 
had gone back to Egj-pt, and were 
ready to say with those of old, E.xvii.7, 
‘Is Jehovah among us or not?’ A 
pious and zealous Priest, like Hilkiah, 
must have had a painful life in such 
times, with those in high places (Ma- 
nasseh and his princes) violently op¬ 
posed to his endeavours to keep up the 
true faith in the Living God. He 
must have found it a hard task at 
times to hear up, in the path of duty, 
against the strength of public feeling,— 
the expressed Ulwill of some, the se¬ 
cret dislike of others, the neglect and 
indifference of almost all. Living in 
such days, and sharing fully in the 
sentiments of his more faithful brethren, 
the writer might well refer to the re¬ 
cord of similar ‘ trials ’ of the great 
leaders in the wilderness,—to their 
being succoured and supported by Di¬ 
vine Power, when tempted,—^to their 
being ‘ righted ’ or ‘ justified ’ before 
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the people by the direct interference of 
JAovah, in answer to their cry, and 
in reply to the rebellious unbelief of 
the multitude. . 

823. So would it be again, the writer 
hopes, in God’s own time. Let the 
Levite (t.c. tne Priest) be faithful still 
to his sacred calling, saying to father, 
mother, brothers, children, ‘I know 
you notf.e. let him not be turned by 
any family ties from the straight path 
of duty; let him be ready to forsake 
home and its delights, (as some, doubt¬ 
less, of that day had done,) and— 

‘ go up from the gates out of all Israel where 
he Bojonmed, and come with all the desire of 
his mind to minister in the Name of Jehovah 
his God at Jerusaiem,’ D.rviii.6,7. 

Let Kim still possess his soul in faith 
and patience, ‘ observing .Tehovah’s 
word, and keeping His Covenant,’ ‘teach¬ 
ing Jacob His judgments, and Israel 
His Law,’ ‘ putting incense before Him, 
and whole burnt sacrifices upon His 
Altar.’ Then would the Blessing of 
the Most High attend him ; then would 
he in due time be ‘justified,’ though 
‘ tried ’ to the uttermost; his Priest¬ 
hood should continue, hisofliee be held 
in honour, his judgments be respected, 
his teachings obeyed. Then .Tehovah 
would" ‘ bless his substance, and accept 
the work of his hands,—would smite 
through the loins of them that rise 
against him, (the adversaries of the 
true religion, whether high or low, in 
Israel,) and of them that hate him, that 
they rise not again.’ 

Such appears to us the more rational 
and intelligible explanation of these 
verses, reg^ed as referring to the cir¬ 
cumstances of the times in which the 
writer lived. 

824. It is true that Jeremiah in many 
passages of hie prophecies describes the 
state of the Priests, as well as of the 
Prophets, in his time as excessively 
bad; e.g .— 

‘The Priest) said not, Where Is Jehovah? 
and they that handle the Law knew me not-: 
the pastors also trans^ssed against me, and 
the Prophets prophesied by Baal,’ ii.8; 

^ As the thief is ashamed, 'when he is found, 
so is the house of Israel ashamed, they, their 
Kings, their Princes, and their Priests^ and 
their Prophets, saying to a stock, Thon art 
tny father, and to a stone, Thou hast brought 
me forth; they have tiuned their bade 


unto me, and not their face,’ U.26,27, xxxii. 

],33; 

‘ A wonderful and horrible thing Is com¬ 
mitted in the land,—The i^'ophets prophesy 
falsely, and the bear rule by their 

means; and my {leoplo love to*have it so: 
and what will ye do in the end thereof?* 

v. 30,31; 

‘ lh*om the least of them even onto the 
greatest of them every one is given ’«to 
covetoufwess; and from tho Prophet even 
unto the P^Hest every one dcalcth falsely,’ 

vi. l3, viii.lO; 

‘ Both Prophet and Priest are profane; yea, 
in my House have I found their ■wickedness, 
8^th ,Tehovah,’ xxiii.ll; 

‘ For the sius of her Prophets and the iniqui¬ 
ties of her Priests, that have shed the blood of 
the just in the midst of her,’ &c., ram.iv.13. 

826. Yet still there must Ii. »'e been 
exceptions to this general rule. In 
Josiah’s reign Zephaniali prophesied, 
and Jeremiah himself wuh both a Meat 
and a Prophet; and there seems no 
reason to suppo.se that Hilkiah and the 
Priests under him were any other than 
pious men, wlio did their best to dis¬ 
charge the duties of their office amidst 
the difficulties of the time. This pas¬ 
sage may have been written at a time 
when Hilkicah was in office, and had 
enured on his sacred duties with a deep 
sense of his re.si>onsibilitie.s, and a de¬ 
termination to stern, to the uttermost 
of his power, the corruption of the 
time.s. - But the writer may also, and 
specially, have had in view that glori¬ 
ous restoration for which he longed, 
when ‘ the sons of David ’ should reign 
in righteousness, and tHe ‘ sons of Levi’ 
minister in faithfulne.ss, in the midst 
of tire regenerated and rejoicing people. 

826. To this hope Jeremiah points 
when he says,— 

‘Jehovah hath redeemed Jacob, and ran- 
soni<^ him from the hmid of liim tliat was 
stronger than he. Therefore they shall omno 
and sing in the height of Zion, and shaU 
flow together to the goodness of Jehovah, for 
wheat, and for wine, and for oil, and for the 
young of the flock and of tlio herd; and their 
soul shall be as a watered garden, and they 
shall not sorrow any more at all . . . And I 
will satiate the soul of the Priests with fat¬ 
ness, and my people shall be satisfied with my 
goodness, saith Jehovah,’ xxxi.U.14 ; 

‘ Thus saith Jehovah, David sh^l never 
want a man to sit upon the throne of the 
house of Israel; neither shall the I*riests the 
Levites want a man l)efore me to offer burnt- 
offerings, and to kindle meat-offerings, and to 
do sacrifice continually,’ xxxiii.17,18; 

‘ Thus saith Jehovah, If ye can break my 
covenant of the day, and that tSiere should 
not be day and night in their season, then 
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may also my covenant be broken with David 
my servant, that ho should not have a son to 
rei^ upon his throne, and with the Levttes the 
JPrieaUy my ministers. As the host of heaven 
cannot bo numbered, neither the sand of the 
sea measured, so will I multiply the seed of 
David my servant and the Levika Giot miniater 
unto «»€,’ xxxiii.20-22. 

.827. D.xxxii^l2.' 

‘ Of Benjamin he aaidy 

The beloved of Jehovah ahall dwell aecurely {by 

Him, E.V.); 

He shall cover him at all timeSf and dwell be¬ 
tween his shoulders.' \ 

Knobel notices the peculiar order 
in which the tribes are here mentioned, 
diiFering from any other in which they 
are found in the Bible; and he ex¬ 
plains this fact by supposing that the 
writer meant to notice them in a kind 
of ‘geographical order from South to 
North.’ But it will be seen at once 
that this account of the matter is not 
at all satisfactory; since, even if we 
suppose that Levi, being so closely con¬ 
nected with Jerusalem, might properly 
be placed between Judah and Ben¬ 
jamin, yet Gad lay on the eastern side 
of Jordan, to the north of Reuben, and 
is placed between Issachar and Dan, 
both on the wester^i side, with which 
it had no geographical relations. 

828. Perhaps, the following explana¬ 
tion of the order here observed may be 
more satisfactory. Reuben comes first, 
as usual, as firstborn, and it is possible 
also, as having been, from his position, 
on the eastern Sde of the Dead Sea, 
less exposed to the consequences of the| 
great Assyrian invasion, than the other 
trans-Jordanic tribes, which lay more 
directly in the track of the invading 
hosts. The remnant of Reuben, there¬ 
fore, in Josiali’s time may really have 
been more considerable than those of 
Gad and Eastern Manasseh. Then 
come Judah, Levi, Benjamin, the only 
substantial tribes remaining in Josiah’s 
time, Simeon having disappeared (804- 
810), and Judah forming,withBenjamin, 
the kingdom of Judah. Hence we find 
Jereiliiah joining together repeatedly 
‘the cities of Judah, and the places 
about Jerusalem, and the land of 
Benjamin,’ xvii,26, xxxii.44,xxxiii.l3 
The other tribes had all been carried 
captive, ^hey are named, however, 
one after another, as they must have 
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been by one personating the part of 
Moses, and something is said about 
each, corresponding, probably, in some 
measure to their circuipstances either 
then or aforetime, as well as to those 
which the writer femdly l^ed to see in 
due time revived ihrougathe Mercy of 
God, when Judah should be ‘ brought 
to his people ’ again. 

829. ^NOBBL notes as follows on the 
blessing of Benjamin, p.347: 

Benjamin dwells securely, since Jehovah, as 
his Protector, hang^ over him, and has His 
earthly abode between the ridges of Benjamin 
. . . The writer points to Gibeon, where the 
Tabernacle stood after the destruction of Nob 
throughBaul. The modem IJjib, two full hours 
north-west from Jerusalem, with four foun¬ 
tains and springs, lies on a ridge in the middle 
of a fruitful and pleasant valley or basin, which 
consi-its of broad valleys or plains, and is sur¬ 
rounded by different mountains. The length 
of the beautiful valley is, from east to west, 
ten English miles, the breadth five miles. The 
word katheph, ‘wing, shoulder,’ in geographi¬ 
cal notices, signifies not the side generally, but 
the mountain-side, which rises to the moun¬ 
tain or mountain-ridge, N.xxxiv.ll, Jo.xv.8, 
10, xviii.l2,13,lC,l8,iic. The passage cannot, 
therefore, apply to Jerusalem, sinqe Jehovah 
dwelt there not between mountain-ridg^, but 
on Moriah. So, too, it does not suit Jerusalem, 
if we take katheph in the sense of ‘ side,’ and 
understand the notice of the territory of Ben¬ 
jamin, generally . For Jerusalem lay on the 
south side of this tribal territory, and not in 
the midst of Benjamin. The phrase, ‘ be¬ 
tween the shoulders,' occurs also 18.xvii.e. 
The suspended javelin hung down from the 
right shoulder to the left hip, and so between 
the shoulders. * 

830. There is, however, no good 
reason to believe that the ‘ Tabernacle ’ 
ever was transferred from Nob to 
Gibeon, as Knobel, and many other 
eminent writers suppose. It is true the 
Chronicler states that it was at Gibeon 
in the time of David and Solomon, 
lCh.xvi.37-40, xxi.29,2Ch.i.3~6r e.g .— 

‘ David left there, before the Ark of the 
covenantof Jehovah in Jerusalem, Asaph and 
his brethren to minister before the Ark con¬ 
tinually, as every day’s work required, and 
Zadok the Priest and brethren the Priests, 
before the Tabernacle of Jehovah, in the high 
place that was at Gibeon, to offer burnt-offer¬ 
ings unto Jehovah upon the Altar of the bumt- 
oft'eriugcontinuolly, morning and evening, an^ 
to do according to all that is written in the 
Law of Jehovah, which he commanded Israel.’ 
lOh.xvi.37-40. 

831. But the more authentic history, 
in the books of Samuel and Kings, says 
nothing whatever of the Tabernacle 
being at Gibeon, which is the more 
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xemarkAb'le, since in the latter it is 
recorded that— . . ' 

• Boldmon went to Otbaon to saorlftoe there, 
tor that was the sieat high-jdace; a thousand 
bnmt^fferinge did Solomon offer upon that 
altar,' . lK.iii.4l 

The writei^*would surely have men¬ 
tioned the existence of the Mosaic 
Tabernacle and the Brazen Altar of 
Bezaleel at Gibeon • at this time, as 
some reason for Solomon’s sacrificing 
there, if he knew that they were there,— 
more especially as in the previous verse, 
«.3, he blames Solomon for ‘ sacrificing 
and burning incense in high places.’ 

832. We might ask, again, which, in 
the opinion of the Chronicler, was the 
place which ‘Jehovah had chosen to 
put his Name in,’—Gibeon, with its 
Tabernacle and Brazen Altar, where 
‘ Zadok and the Priests ’ attended, hut 
where the Ark was not,—or Mount 
Zion, where the Ark and Mercy-Seat 
were placed, and where ‘ God dwelt 
between the cherubims,’ though only 
the Levites, ‘ Asaph and his brethren,’ 
were stationed to ‘minister before it 
continually’? Under such circum¬ 
stances, the people would have paid a 
very divided allegiance. And it is 
difficult to understand how Solomon 
could sacrifice before the Ark at Jeru¬ 
salem, lE.iii.l5, when neither the 
Priests were there, nor the Brazen 
Altar, upon which clone it was lawful 
for him to sacrifice, according to the 
Law laid down in L.xvii.8,9,— 

Whatsoever man there be of the house of 
Israel, or of the strangers which sojourn 
among you, that offereth a burnt-offering or 
a sacriflee, and bringeth it not unto the door of 
the Tabemaele of the Congregation, to offer it 
unto Jehovah, even that man shall be cut off 
from among his people^ 

Hence, in Jo.zxii.29, the trafi^or- 
danic tribes ore made to say-v- 

‘ God forbid that we should r^l agaliSt' 
Jehovah, and turn this day from following 
Jehovah, to build an altar for burnt offer¬ 
ings, for meat-offerings, or for sacrifices, be- 
Bi& the Altar of Jehovah our God, that is 
before Sis Tabernacle.’ 

833. Further, if the Tabernacle was 
ever moved from ShilohtoNob.and from 
Nob to (Hbeon, how is it that we have 
no account of such removal, either in 
the hooks of Samuel or of Chronicles ? 
It was just as ^at an act of sacrilege, 
nocording to Pentateuch, to touch 


the Tabernacle with profane hands, as 
to touch the 4,rk itself. 

‘ When the Tabernacle setteth forward, the 
Leeites shall take it down; and when the Ta¬ 
bernacle is to be pitched, the Leeites shall set 
it up; and the stranger that cometh nigh shall 
be pat to death,' N.i.51. 

Since, therefore, the ^bemacle was 
so much more cumbrous than the Ark, 
much greater preparations must have 
been made for moving it than for 
merely taking up the Ark ; and, sureljr, 
some notice would have been, taken in 
the history of so remarkable an event. 

834. Above all, how was it that the 
Ark, when brought back from the 
Philistines, was not restored to the 
‘ Tabernacle of Moses,’ by the direc¬ 
tions of Samuel, if that Tabernacle was 
really at hand, instead of being stored 
away for so many years in the house 
of Abinadab, lS.vii.1,2 ? And what 
need was there for David to have built 
a Tabernacle on Mount Zion, to hold 
the Ark, if the ‘ Tabernacle of the Con¬ 
gregation ’ was actually in existence ? 
Surely, no tent that he could build was 
so fitted to receive it as this grand 
ancient Mosaic Tabernacle, so vene¬ 
rable through its age, and so imspeak- 
ably sacred from its history,—framed, 
even as to its minutest details, as is 
supposed, after the express instruc¬ 
tions of Jehovah, according to ‘the 
pattern which Moses saw in the 
Mount, ’ E.xxv.40,xx<i.30,—sanctified 
thy the most hedy and stupendous 
events, glorious with so many grand 
associations, endeared by the most pre¬ 
cious memories,—which had shared all 
along the fortunes of Israel, and had 
passed through so many most astonish¬ 
ing and awful scenes in the wilder- 
9 ess-rat the entrance of which not only 
MonS and Aaron had stood, but the 
Dii^e Presence itself had more than 
once |e#i been, when— 

‘ JebiiVaK came down in the pillar of aoloud, 
and stood in the door of the Tabernacle, and 
talked with them,’ N.xi.‘i&,xii.5. 

, 836. Though so splendid, also, with 
itS'costly curtains of ‘ fine twined linen, 
blue, purple, and scarlet,’ its cover¬ 
ings of goats’ hair and rams’ skins, 
its boards of shittim-wood with their 
sockets of silver, upon which alone, as 
we are told, E.xxiviii.27, were spent a 
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hundred talents (34,00W.) of silrer,— 
yet (according to the views of Knobbl,) 
it had been often removed, and might, 
therefore, without any very serious 
difficulty have been removed again,— 
nay, (according to the Chronicler) it 
had certainly been once removed to 
Gibeon, and was not worn out, and 
unfit for further sacred uses, since 
Zadok and the Priests were stationed 
at it. Surely, such a Tabernacle as 
this would never have been allowed 
by the pious Da^dd to remain standing 
empty of the Ark which belonged to it, 
whether it stood at Shiloh or at Gibeon. 
Ho would not have dared to substitute 
for it one built by his own contrivance. 
It would have been an act of sacrilege to 
have done this. He must have brought 
up such a Tabernacle to Jerusalem, as 
the only fitting home for the Ark. 
We may, surely, say with confidence, 
it is certain that he would have done 
so, had such a Tabernacle really been 
at that time in existence. 

836. We shall have occasion to con¬ 
sider more fully hereafter the history 
of those times, and the special history 
of the Ark and the Tabernacle. But 
we have, as we believe, shown suffi¬ 
ciently that there is no real ground for 
supposing that the Tabernacle was at 
Gibeon in the time of Saul. And, even 
if it had been, the Ark was not there, 
and that was the sign of Jehovah's 
Presence; He v^nld scarcely be said 
to ‘ dwell ’ at a place where the Ark 
was not. From this, however, it ap¬ 
pears that the very ground, on which 
Knobel’s opinion rests, is gone from 
under him. And we fall back on the 
explanation that he rejects, vie. that 
the words do refer to Jerusalem, where 
the Ark was, and where Jehova^ was 
specially said to ‘ vavse. His NaiM to 
dwell.’ The word Katheph, ‘ shohlaer,’ 
is, in fact, used for ‘side’ in N.niiv. 
11, ‘ the side of the sea of CUianereth,’ 
and so in lK.vi.8,39, ‘the right side 
of the House,’ 2Ch.iv.lO, ‘ he set 
the sea on the right side of the east 
end,’ 2Cli.xxiii.lO, ‘ from the right side 
of the Tcm^e to the left side of the 
Temple.’ Possibly, the idea in the 
writer’s n^nd was this, that, as Jeru¬ 
salem lay in the middle of the southern 


boupdaiy >iof Benjamin; it whs thus 
between the shoulders of the tribe, i.e. 
batVeen the southern ends of the 
eastern and western sides 6f it-rsnp- 
ported, like the head,” between the 
shoulders, as it were, and not Iyer 
down i^n the back. 

837. It may be noticed that it is the 
Deuteronomist alone, who speaks, as 
here, of, Jehovah * dwelling’ in Jeru¬ 
salem, and that the phihse, ‘ to ■ rest 
safely,’ occurs only’in ».12,28 of this 
chapter, and in Jer.xxiii.6,xxxiii.l8, 
Ps.xvi.9, Pr.i.33, in the first of which 
passages we have the whole phrase, as 
in I).xxxiii.28, ‘ Israel shall dwell 
safely.’ We must not forget, also, 
that Jeremiah himself was one of the 
‘ Priests that were at Anathoth in the 
land of Benjamin’; so that, when at 
home, he lived in ‘ one of the gates of 
Benjamin,’ and felt, doubtless, a special 
tenderness for the tribe, which is here 
called the ‘darling of Jehovah.’ 

CHAPTEE XXU. 

THE BLESSIHG OF MOSES, 

DEUT.xxxni.13-29. 

838. D.xxxiii.13-17. 

‘ And of Joseph he said ,— 

Blessed of Jehovah be his land. 

For treasures heaven, above [E. V. *for iAe 
dew'l. 

And. of the deep that lieth beneath^ 

And for treasures brought forth by the sun. 
And for treasures put forth by the moon. 

And for the chief things of ^ ancient moun¬ 
tains. 

And for treasures of the lasting hills. 

And for treasures of the ear&i and fulness 
(hereof. 

And for the goodwill of Him that dwelt in the 
bush; 

The blessing shall come upon the head of Joseph, 
And upon the croton of the consecrated of his 
brethren. 

steer is his glory; 

his Ijtbms are. like the horns a buffalo 

With them he shall push the people together io 
the ends of tf^e earth: 

And they are the ten ihoitsands of Ephraim, 
And they are the thousands of Manasseh,' 

839. This blessing on Joseph cer¬ 
tainly presents at first sight some diffi¬ 
culty, since the Ten Tribes, of which 
Ephraim was the head, had been eaie' 
ried into Captivity in the days of 
Hezekiah, and therefore such language 
as the above would seem altogether 

s 
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inapplicable to them in the time of 
Joeiah. But a close consideration of the 
question wifl show that there is abso¬ 
lutely no one time in the history of the 
people, to which the different parts of 
the..,‘Blessing’ will apply. 

340 . Mo§bs could not hare written 
it; for, if, looking down with propheti 
eye along the stream of time, he ha<l 
been moved by Bovine impulse to utter 
these intimations as to the future 
destinies of the tribes of Fsi’acl, it is 
impassible that ho should have dis¬ 
missed the illustrious tribe of Judah, 
from which David and David’s son, 
the Messiah, were to spring, with ft 
few mournful words, and glorified the 
tribes of Joseph—who in laler days 
were to be distinguished by rebellion, 
idolatry, and even apostacy from tlie 
worship of Jehovah—with such extra¬ 
ordinary laudation as this. 

841. Nor will the time of 

suit better for all parts of the Blessing: 
since, thmigh Judah was notyet famous, 
and Ephraim was very flourishing, yet 
Levi was quite in the background, and 
the remarkable langua.gc, whicli wo 
have just been considering, ?^8-ll, 
could hardly have been used with re¬ 
ference to that tribe. 

Nor will the d:i vs of David answer 
to the requirements of tlie ca.s('; for 
then could not have been pa.«!-^ed 

over so lightly, with so little distinc¬ 
tion, or, rather, with a prayer expressive j 
of sadness, while the praise of Joseph 
is loud and triumphant, 

A similar consideration forbids still 
more decidedly the supposition of its 
having been composed in the age of 
•SoLOMotKj Avhen the splendour of Jyidah 
wash.t its highest. 

842. After Solomon's time, and the 
division of the two kingdcmaf, the 
que.stion first arises, was the writer 
one of thu north^'rn or the southern 
kingdom ? The glorification of Joseph 
might be thought, at first sight, to 
indicate the forme.r. But, on the other 
hand, wo observe that the Levitical 
Driesthood* was confined to Jerusalem, 
asid the roll of the Tetrateuch was, no 
doubt, kept in their charge,—that there 
is no trace of tlie hand of a writer of 
the northern kii%dom to be found in 


any portion of it,—and that the men¬ 
tion of Jehovah ‘dwelling’ between 
the shoulders of Benjamin,— i.e. as we 
have seen, in Jerusalem,—as well as the 
high commendation of the Levites, 
points distinctly to a Jewish writer. 
But what Jewish writer, during the, ex¬ 
istence of the separate, kingdoms, would 
have w'ritten of Judah so mildly and of 
Joseph so warmly, as the writer of this 
Blessing does? 

843. Thus wd are brought down to 
the time after the Captivity of the Ten 
Tribes, without finding any period, 
which suits all the parts of the Ble.s- 
sing. As far, therefore, as Joseph is 
concerned, there is no reason why it 
should not have been written in 
Josiali’s time, as well as any other ; 
and this time suit.s best, as wo have 
seen, the words spoken about tlie other 
chief tribes. It is plain also tliat sneh 
laudatory language would bo more 
likely to he used of Joseph by a pious 
Jewish \vrit(*r, wh n the, northern king¬ 
dom no longer existed, and when all 
the host feelings of an Israelite would 
go forth in lender pity and hope to¬ 
wards his brethren in (heir time of 
distress, than while it still stood forth 
as the rival, and, by its idolatries, tlio 
corruptor of Judah. 

811. Compare, in tliis point of view, 
the language of Jernniah, xxxi, and 
esp(‘ciaiiy the following verses: 

‘ At tlio .same time, saith Jeliovah, will T be 
the («od of all th'* fumthes of Israel, anil they 
shall Ik* my pe( ple,‘ e. l. 

‘ Attain I wili bul d tliee, and thou shalt be 
O virgin of J< thou phalt siprain l>e 

?vlonie<l with thy and shalt go forth 

in the dance - of them that make merry,' r,4. 

‘ I’or th^ro shall be a day (hat the wat(dnnen 
upon the Mount /Cphraim shall cry. Arise ye, 
and let us go up to Zion, unto Jehovah our God,’ 
v.a. 

‘ Behold. I will bring them from the north 
country, and gather them from the wastes of 
the iarth. ... a m'at company shall return 
“ ‘ air. They shall come with wei^plng, and 
BuppUoatlona will 1 load them; I will 
them to walk by the rivers of waters 
straight way, wherein they shaJl not 
stumble; for I am « Father to Israel, and 
Fpkraim is my first-born* 

‘ Hear the word of Jehovah, 0 ye nations, 
and declan; it in the ial<;s afar off, and say, He 
that scattered Israel, will gather him, and keep 
hln^ as a sheplierd <ioth his fleck. For Jeho¬ 
vah hath redeemed Jacob, and ransomed him 
from the hand of him that was stronger than, 
he. Therefore they-^all come a^d sing in the 
height of Zion, 
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And, from beginning to end, the 
whole chapter sets forth these delight¬ 
ful prophetic anticipations of the 
future reunion of Israel and Judah, 
and their happy estate in those blessed 
days which were coming, when clias- 
tisement should have done its work 
effectually, v.l8, and the gracious pro¬ 
mise should be fulfilled, y.33,- 
- ‘ I will be their God, and they shall be my 
people.’ 


extreme fertility is well known, and 
whose qualities were not affected by 
the captivity of its inhabitants. The 
chief of these correspondences are given 
below:— 

G.xux. 

V.25, Blessings of the heavens o&cw. 

Blessings of the deep tiMt l^h beneath. 
V.2C, To the desire 0 / the everlasting hills : 
They shall be vpon the head of Joseph^ 
And on the crown of the consecrated of hii 
brethren. 

D.xxxm. 


845. In short, the most reasonable 
explanation of the matter seems to us 
to be, that the Deuteronomist has here 
expressed confidently a prophetic hope 
for the future prosperity and glory of 
.loseph, as he has for the reunion of 
all the tribes under the sway of Judah, 
for tlie continuance of a pious and 
faitliful rriosthood in the tribe of Le\n, 
andfor the permanent restingof Jehovah 
‘between the shoulders’ of Benjamin. 
He views tlie whole people reunited 
once more; and thus, after briefly 
touching upon each of the other tribes, 
with a few words suggested by their 
situation, character, or past or present 
circumstances, he closes the address 
by imagining all Israel compacted again 
into one great nation, rejoicing once 
more in the favour and blessing of 
Jehovah, v.'2G-29:- 

Thore is none like unto tbc God of Jeshurun, 
Who rideth tijM^n tlu* heaven in thy help. 

And ill <-\r* ll*-nry on the sky. 

The Eternal God is thy refuge, 

And underneath are the Everlasting Amis; 
And He shall thrust out the enemy from 
before thee. 

And shall say. Destroy them. 

then shall dwell in safety alone; 

The fcuntjiin of Jacob shall be upon a land of 
corn and wine; 

Also his heavens shall drop down dew. 

Happy art thou, O Israel! 

>Vho is like unto thoe, 0 people saved by 
Jehovah, 

The shield of thy help, and Who is the sword 
of thy excellency I . 

And thine enemies ahalldissemble (useglo^i^^ 
ppeeehes) unto thee, ' 

And thou shalt tread upon their high plaoes.’ 

846. This riew of the blessing on 
Joseph will be found confirmed, when 


V.13, From treasures 0/ the heavens abovef 
And from the deep t/mt lieth beneath, 
v.lb. And from treeamreso/the eeerlastiTiff kills. 
v.Hiflt shailcoTaa upon the head o/Jos^ht ' , 
And on the croton of the consecrated of his 
brethren. 

847. Jt is plain that the writer had 
before Mm the ‘Blessing of Jacob.’ 
And, though he has not used its expres¬ 
sions in dealing with Reuben, Judah, 
Levi, or Benjamin, the tribes which 
were still in existence, and of which 
he could speak in accordance with their 
present circumstances, yet, when he 
comes to the captive Joseph, as if at a 
loss almost what to say, he refers to 
the older document, and adapts its very 
words with slight changes and amplifi¬ 
cations. But, as before observed, the 
greater portion of the blessing refers 
entirely to the fertility of the land, 
including ‘ the goodness of Him that 
dwelt in the bush,’ by which, probably, 
allusion is made to the expressions in 
E.iii.8, ‘ a good land and a large, a land 
flowing with milk and honey.’ Joseph 
is spoken of here, and in G.xlix.26, as 

‘ consecrated by 'his brethren,’ because 
the tribe of Ephraim was recognised as 
the leader of the Northern tribes, (aS 
^udah was of the Southern,) from a 
veiy *arly age down to the tli»ie of the . 
Captivity. 

848. In 0.17 is described the strength 
of this populous tribe, which, when 
restored to its pristine vigour, as the 
Prophet hoped, would push the nations 
with its horns, like a Beem or buffalo, 
as once it did of old in the days of 
David. Then should the son of David 


we examine the language of it, which, 
except r. 17, is in many places a literal 
transcript of the words addressed to 
Joseph in Jacob’s Blessing, G.xlix.22- 
26, and respects only, as the reader 
will perceive, the land of Joseph, whose 


reign triumphantly onee n^ore in the 
place ‘ which Jehovah had choseH "to 
set His Name there,’ and Ephraim be 
the ‘ strength of his head)’ and Judah 
his ‘Lawgiver.’ Joseph’s ‘firstborn 
steer’ is Ephraim, whom Jacob 's^ 
8 2 
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before Manaseeh,’ bis elder brother, 
O.xlviii.20, and whose tribe was in 
later times by far the strongest, in 
agreement with the words of the text,— 

* And they are the ten thonsanda of Sphralm, 
And they are the thousands of Manasseh,’— 

though not in accordance with the state¬ 
ments of the second ‘muster’ of the 
people at the end of their wanderings, 
according to which the number of 
Manasseh was 62,700, N.xxvi.34, and 
that of Ephraim only 32,500, ■0.37; 
and yet the stoiy represeitts Moses as 
making this muster only just before he 
uttered the Song. 

849. There is nothing tsjuy remark¬ 
able in the other blessings, whidij as 
has been said, seem to be uttered, be¬ 
cause something must be said of each 
tribe, (by one who had undertaken to 
place a blessing in the mouth of Moses, 
Lke that ascribed to Jacob,) with some 
kind of reference to their past or present 
oircumstances, and with the hope that, 
though now only a remnant of each 
tribe occupied the seat of its forefathers, 
yet, in God’s own time, the tribe would 
be restored to its old locality, and 
flourish abundantly again, and the 
Blessing be fulfilled. In almost every 
case there is a reference to the language 
used in the Blessing of Jacob, G.xlix, 
as if the Deuterouomist was at a loss 
for other words, in which to speak of 
these tribes now carried into captivity. 

850. We add some remarks on each; 

‘ Rejoice^ ZEnunun, in thy going out, 

Ani, IsaacHAR, in thy tents’ v.l8. 


Bhl. ^ They shall call the people unto the foun¬ 
tain ; 

Thus shall they offer sacri/tces of righteous¬ 
ness^ v.lS. 

According to our ■view, the ‘ Moun¬ 
tain ’ here is the holy ‘ Mount Zion ’ at 
Jertisalem, to which, as the writer 
hoped, and as the Deuteronomist en¬ 
joined, aU the tribes would in future 
days go willingly up in great numbers; 
though, of course, it was never sup¬ 
posed that the command for ‘every 
male’ to go up thrice a year would 
be literally obeyed. Comp. Jer.xxTi.18, 
‘ the Mountain of the House,’ and es¬ 
pecially, Jer.xxxi.23, ‘Thus saith Je¬ 
hovah of hosts, the God of Israel, As 
yet they shall use this speech, in the 
land of Judah and in the cities thereof, 
when I shall bring again their {i.e. 
Ephraim’s) captivity, Jehovah bless 
thee, 0 Habitation of justice, O Moun¬ 
tain of holiness! ’ 

8i2. ‘ For they shall suck the affluence of the 
sea. 

And the hidden treasures of the sand.’ 
They shall draw profit from the sea, 
have gain which the sea brings to them, 
e.ff. through commerce generally, and 
the special trade in fish, purple-shells, 
and sponges, which is still carried on. 
By ‘ treasures of the sand ’ the writer 
seems to mean ‘ glass, ’ which by the 
ancients was considered as something 
costly, (Job.xxviii.l7, ‘ The gold and 
the crystal cannot equal it,’) and which 
has been found by the river Belus, a 
little south of’Akko. Between Akko 
and Tyre, also, the coast yielded a 
glassy sand, which, however, was first 
melted in Sidon. In Tyre there are 


The relations of both tribes shall he 
joyful and prosperous, the one ‘going 
out,’ i.e. carrying on a brisk and pleasant 
commerce, e.ff. with the Phoenicians,— 
(comp. G.xlix.l3, ‘Zebulun shall dwell 
at the haven of the sea, and he sh^^^M 
for an haven of ships, and his border™ 
shall be unto Zidon,’)—and the other 
remaining at home, and practising 
comfortably agriculture and cattle- 
breeding in the productive land where it 
dwella,—(comp. G.xlix.14,15, ‘Issachar 
ia a strong ass, couching down between 
twD.buident; and he saw that rest was 
good, and the land that it was plea- 


stUl remains of a glass-meltmg-houso 
of ancient times. 

853. ’Blessed be He that enlargeth Cad! 

Asa Hofi he toucheth, and teareUh arm, 
yea, and croton,' v.'20. 

Blessed be Jehovah, who gives this 
‘bSbe a spacious territory, and lets him 
extend himself far and wide, (G.xlix.l9, 
‘ Gad, a troop shall overcome him; but 
0^11 prercome at the last ’). Just 
i»' same way ‘ Blessing ’ is ascribed 
to tfil God of Shem in G.ii.26, where 
Shem’s pro^erity is to be brought for¬ 
ward. Gad is like a lion, which has 
made a prey, and, coucliing in peace¬ 
ful security, tears it asun&r and de¬ 
vours it. 
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854. ‘ And he saw the Jirstfruits [e.g. of the 

Concptesti for himself t v.21. 

He ‘ saw for himself,’ «.e.he chose,*pro* 
vided,’ for himself, (as in Gr,xxu.8,) 
the firstfruits of the conquest as a 
possession. This was the kingdom of 
Sihon; Oad had the northern half of 
it, and in the southern also he had 
cities, N.XXXU.34. The Gadites seem, 
at the Conquest of the trans-Jordanic 
lands, to have been specially forward. 
For they appear, N.xxxii.2,G,25,29,31, 
33, at the head of the 2J tribes, who 
obtained that district, and they re¬ 
built cities not only in their own, but 
in the Reubenite territory, while the 
Reubenites confined themselves to their 
own land, N.xxxii.34-36. 

855. * For there was the portion of the leadej' 
And he came, as head of the people: 

He did the righteousness of JeJtovaht 
And His judgments with Israel' 

Upon the above passage Knobei 
observes as follows: 

The flrstfruits of the Hebrew Conquest be¬ 
longed to the ‘ leader*; and, since Gad showed 
at the head of the tribes a special activity and 
bravery, lie therefore laid claim to that land, 
wJiioh, however, was only as good as something 
‘ laid up ’ for him, since the regular possession 
could only begin after the fulfilment of the con¬ 
dition laid down by Moses, N.xxxiil9. 

At the head of the people, as foreman, 
fighting in advance, Gad inarched with them 
into Canaan, D.iil.18, N.xxxii. 17,20-32, 
Jo.i.l4,iv.l2, and fulfilled what Jehovah hod 
commanded as becoming and right, as a duty 
towards Israel. 

The above explanation is not al¬ 
together satisfactory. But it is diffi¬ 


t-o connect the * oaks Bashan,* xi.2, 
with the ‘ roaring of the young lions ’ 
on the hanks of the Jordan, ».3. 

807. ‘ SATarAU, ie fat wtthfamur, 

And full with, the blessing of Jehovah! 

The sea (B. V. west) and the 8o*tth do thou 
possess,' V.23. 

* Blessed with children be Ashsr / 

May he be a source <f pleasure to hit 
b^thren. 

And dipping his foot in oil!'>. 

‘ May thy bars [_£. V. ‘ shoes ’] beiron and 
brass. 

And as thy days thy rest {repose, secu- 
rity)!' v.25. 

Knobel, instead of ‘ bars ’ in the above, 
reads ‘castles, forts,’ andwrite^:— 
‘The Ashezltes lived as far aa Lebanon, 
where mining was practised, and where they 
seem to have obtained metals, of which they 
may hare ougbe much use iii strengthehing 
t^ifilrtowns. And, ip fact, they needed this in 
the midst of hostile people.* • 

858. In the concluding verses, t>.26- 
29, the greatness and glory of Je¬ 
hovah are set forth, and the happy 
estate of Israel, under His protection 
and blessing, is described in glowing 
terms:— 

* There is none like unto the God of Jeshumn, 
&c.,’ 

‘ Israel then shall dwell securely, &c.,’ 

* Happy art thou, 0 Israel I who is like unto 
thee?* 

‘ O people saved by Jehovah 1 &c.’— 

The following passages may be com¬ 
pared from the Prophet Jeremiah: 

‘ There is n^e like unto Thee, Jehovah: 

Tliou art%reat, and Thy Name is great in 
might. 

Who would not fear Thee, 0 King of na¬ 
tions? 


cult, knowing so little as we do of the 
special history of the different tribes, 
to offer a better. This difficulty, how¬ 
ever, is not at all removed by assigning 
the composition of the Song to Moses. 

856. ‘ Ban is a young lion. 

That springsfovlh fromBa^an (Ki^OB. 
the plain),' v.22. 

Dan seizes where one least expects 
him, falls upon the prey unawares, 
grasps it. There may be a reference W 
the capture of Laish, Jo.xix.47,Ju.xviii. 
27; 8oG.xlix.17, ‘Dan shall be a serpent 
by the way, an adder in the path, that 
biteth the horse-heels, so that his rider 


For to Thee doth it appertain: 

Forasmuch as mnong all the wise of the na¬ 
tions, and in all their kingdoms, 

There is none like unto Thee.’ x.6,7. 

‘ In his days Judah shall be saved. 

And Israel shall dwell securelyzxiii.6,zxxiii. 

18 . 

859. Kbbtz, iii.492, renlarks on 
D.xxxiii as follows: 

Wo cannot fail to be struck with the fact, 
that tlie * Blessing of Moses ’ does not con- 
tdtn the slightest trace of any ^edal Messianic- 
allusion, whereas they are so very prominent 
in that of Jacob, and, sinoe his time, the 
iSss&ianiG oxpectaUons had been so greatly 
enlai^ed by the prophecy of the ‘ Star out of 
Jacob’ and the ‘Prophet like unto Moses.’ 
But thte may, perhaps, account sufficiently 


shall fall backward.’ ‘.Vhenir’ and 
‘Hermon* were in the district of Ba- 
ehan. and we read, Sol.Songiv.8, ‘From 
the top of Shenir and Hermon, from 
the lionf *d€ns, from the mountains of 
the leopards.’ Zechariah also seems 


for the omission here. Since the time of 
Jacob, the Messianic expectation had ad¬ 
vanced so far, that it bad assumed the form 
of a belief in one single personal Messiah. 
But from which of the or tribes the 

personal Messiah would spring was not yeh 
known. The prophecy of Balamn, like that 
of Moses, had simply intimated that he would 
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spring out of tho midst of Israel, and from 
the posterity of Jacob. It is true that even 
in G.xlix the tribe of Judah is distinguished 
above all the rest, as the one to •which be¬ 
longed the supremacy among the tribes. Cut 
there was something too indefinite in the de- 
iscription for the belief to take root in Israel, 
that from this particular tribe a personal 
Messiah would spring. This did not take 
place until the time of David, It might 
even be wd that the distinction, conferred 
by ‘ Jacob's Blessing ’ upon the tribe of 
Judab, had fallen since then into the shade; 
for neither Moses, nor Aaron, nor Jodiua, be¬ 
longed to this tribe. 

CHAPTER XXIIT. 

BHUT.XXXrV.l-12. 

*860. I).xxxiv.l-3, 

‘And Moses -went up from the plains of 
Moab unto the mountain of Nebo, to the top 
of Pisgah, that is over against Jericho; and 
Jehov^ showed him all the land of Gile^ 
unto Dan, and all Naphtali, and the l^nd of 
Ephraim, and Manasseb, and all the land of 
Judah, unto the utmost sea, and the south, 
and the plain of the valley of Jericho, the 
city of palm-trees, unto Zoar.’ 

Here we have signs of a later writer 
in the mention of ^ Daii" (243), and 
‘ all Naphtali, and the land of Ephraim, 
and Manasseh, and all the land of 
Judah '—where the different terms art* 
used as well known, though the land 
w as not yet divided. So we have ‘ unto 
this day,’ -v.G. 

Scott observes:— 

The last chapter closed the#words and 
writings of Moses, and this chajuer must 
have l^n added by another hand; but it is 
uncertain whether by Joshua, or by Samuel, 
or by some other Prophet. Some, indeeti, 
maintain that Moses himself wrote it by the 
spirit of prophecy; this, however, is not at 
all probable. But, by whomsoever it was 
written, the information must have been 
originally communicated by immediate reve¬ 
lation. Perhaps, the three last verses were 
added by E 2 Ta; but all the subsequent booKs 
of Scripture assume as imdoubtcd facts the 
things recorded in it. 

861. These verses, t>.l-3, are plainly 
part of the older document, in con¬ 
tinuation of xxxii,62; and wc have 
here the expression ‘plains of 
which is used exclusively by the older 
writer (623,xi), as also ‘land of Gilead/ 
N.xxxii.1,29. In v.l, however, we have 
the phrase ‘over against Jericho,’ 
which occurs also in the Deuterono- 
mistic interpolation in xxxii.49, where¬ 
as tho older writer, whenever he in¬ 
troduces a similar reference to Jericho, 
employs invariably the form, ‘on the 


other side Jordan (near) Jericho,’ or 
‘by Jordan (near) Jericho/—in each 
case, the word ‘ Jericho ’ being used 
without any governing words, N.xxi.l, 
xxvi. 3,63, xxxi. 12, xxxiii. 48,50,xxxiv. 
15, XXXV. l,xxxvi.l 3. This suggests that 
the whole defining clause, ‘ the top of 
Pisgah that is over against Jericho/ is 
an insertion by the Deuteronomist. 

862. I),xxxiv.4-7. 

‘ And Jehovah said unto him. This is the 
land which I sware unto Abraham, unto 
Isaac, and unto Jacob, saying, I will give it 
unto thy seed; I have caused, thee to see it 
with thine eyes, but thou shalt not go over 
thither. So Moses, tho servant of Jehovah, 
died there, in the land of Moab, a<;cording 
to the word of Jehovah. And He buried 
him in a valley in the land of Moab, over 
against Bethpeor; but no man know’ctb of 
his sepulchre unto this day. And Moses wjis 
an hundred and twenty years old, when he 
died; his eye was not dim, nor his natural 
force abated.’ 

This passage, again, belongs partly 
to the older document, though some 
part also is from the hand of the Dcu- 
teronomist, as is shown by tho expres¬ 
sion, v.5,6, ‘land of Moub,’ (525.i). 
Probably vA is his entirely, and tho 
two insertions ‘landof Moab’ in ?/.5,6, 
and the rest belongs to the older docu¬ 
ment (783). 

863. D.xxxiv.8,9. 

‘ And the children of Israel -wept for Moses 
in the plains of Moab thirty days: so .the 
days of weeping and mourning for JfoKcs 
were ended. And Joshua, the son of Nun, 
was full of the spirit of wisdom: for Moses 
hod laid his hands uiK>n him; and the chil¬ 
dren of Israel hearkened uiito him, and did 
os Jehovah commanded Moses.’ 

We have here the older WTiter, as 
appears by the expression, v.8, ‘ plains 
of Moab,’ (623.xi). Also the ‘ thirty 
days ’ of weeping correspond to those 
for Aaron, N.xx.29; and the phrase ‘ as 
Jehovah commanded Moses,’ i'.9, is 
constantly recurring in Exodus, Le- 
titicus, and Numbers. 

864. I).xxxiv.I0-12. 

‘And there arose not a Prophet since in 
Israel like unto Moses, whom Jehovah knew 
face to face, in all the signs and the wonders, 
which Jehovah sent him to do in the land of 
Egypt, to Pharaoh, and to all his servants, 
and to all his land, and in all that mighty 
band, and in all tho great terror, which Moses 
showed in the sight of all Israel.’ 

These words appear to belong to the 
Deuteronomist for these reasons :— 

(i) r.ll, ‘ signs and wonders,’ D.iv.34,vi.22, 
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Tii.l9, xiii.1,3, xxvi.8, xxviii.46, xxix.3, xxxiv. 
11, and also E.vii.3; 

_(ii) U.12,‘mightyIiand/D.ili.24,iv.34,v.l.'>, 
Ti.21, vii.8,19,ix.26, xxvi.8, xxxiv.l2, and 
also xiii^, xxxii.ll, N.xx.20; 

(iii) ‘terror,’ iv.34,xi.25,xxvi.8, and also 
O.ix.2. 

865. Upon the ‘ burial * of Moses 
xxxiv.6, Kubtz writes thus, iii.p.494 : 

‘ Moaes died there,’ says the scriptural ac¬ 
count, ‘ according to the mouth— i.e. accord¬ 
ing to the v'ord — of God.’ The Babbins 
render this *at the mouth of God,’ and call 
thfe death of Moses ‘ a death by a kiss.’ Im¬ 
mediately afterwards it is stated that ‘ He 
buried him in the valley in the land of Mosb.’ 
Even if it were grammatically admissible to 
render the verb impersonally, (‘ they buried 
lam,’ LXX,) or to take the subject from the 
verb itself, * he [one] buried him,’ viz. * who¬ 
ever did bury Wm,’ the context would not 
.allow It but would still force us to the con¬ 
clusion that Jehovah is the subject. The 
ebanso, ‘ and no man knoweth of his sepul¬ 
chre unto this day,’ unquestionably implies 
a peculiar mode of burial. The vnllftf, in 
which Moses was buriwl, must have been a 
depression at the top of the moimtains of 
3’isgah. 

From the time of the Fatherg, the answer 
given to the question, ‘ W/iit should Jehovah 
Himself have buried Moses?’ has almost in¬ 
variably been this, to prevent a superstitious 
or idolatrojis veneration of his sepulchre or 
his remains. But, notwithstanding all the 
pious focilings of the nation, and.their vene¬ 
ration of the greatest of all the Prophets of 
the O.T., such a result as this was certainly 
not to be apprehended at the time in ques¬ 
tion. The notions which prevailed, with re¬ 
ference to the defiling intluenco of graves and 
of the bodies of the dead,—notions which the 
Law hml certiiinly only adopted, sanctionwl, 
and regulated, and had not been the first 
to intro(fuce,— wore suflloicntly powerful to 
guard against any such danger as this, 
Abraham's sepulchre was known to every¬ 
body. But it never entered the mind of any 
Israelite under the O.T. to pay idolatrous or 
oven superstitions veneration to it, however 
nf'arJy the revorenoe of later Jews for the 
person of Abraham might border upon supor- 
stitiou and idolatry. The remains of Jacob 
and Joseph were carric*d to Palestine, and 
burietl there. But wp cannot find the 
slightest givmnd for supposing tliat they 
were the objects of superstitious adoration, i 

8G6. Kurtz then attempts to account I 
for this strange burial. 

If Moses, therefore, was buried by Jehovah 
Himself, the reason must certainly have been, 
that such a burial was intended for him, 
as no one else could possibly have mven. 
That there was something very ]>eculiar in 
the burial of Moses, is sufficiently evident 
from the passage before us. And this is con¬ 
firmed in a very remarkable manner by the 
N.T. history of the Transfiguration, where 
Jfost's and Elias appeared with the Redeemer. 
We may ^>0 here very clearly that the O.T. 
account may justly be midcrstuod, as imply¬ 


ing that the design of the buri^ of Moses 
by the hand of Jehovah was to place Wm in 
the same category with Enoch iwid Elijah, to 
deliver him from going down into the grave 
like the rest of Adam’s children, and to pre¬ 
pare for him a condition, both of body and 
soul, resembling that of those two men of 
God. It 'is true that Moses was not saved 
from deaUi itself in the same manner as 
Enoch and Elijah; be really died, and his 
body was really buried ; this is expre^y stated 
in the Biblical historv. But we may assume 
with the greatest probability, that, like them, 
he was saved from corruption.. Men bury the 
corpse that it may see corruption. If Jehovah, 
therefore, would not suffer the body of Mo8<» 
to be buried by men, it is but natural to seek 
for the reason of this in the fact, that He did 
not intend to leave him to corruption, but at 
the very time of his burial communicated 
some virtue by His own hand, which saved 
the body from corruption, and prepared for 
the I’atriarcb a transition into the same state 
of existence, into which Enoch and Elijah 
were admitt^ without either death or burial. 
The state, of existence in the iie beyond, into 
which Moses was introduced by the hand of 
Jehovah, was, probably, essentially the same 
as that into which Enoch was taken, when he 
was translated, and Elijah, when he was car¬ 
ried up to heaven, though the way was not to 
be the same. What the way may have been 
we can neither describe nor imagine. We are 
altogether in ignorance as to what the state 
itself was. The most that we can do is to 
form some conjecture of what it was not. 
For example, it was not one of absolute glori¬ 
fication and perfection, of which Christ alone 
could be the firstfruits, 1 Cor.xv.20,23; nor 
was it the dim ‘ sUeol ’ life, into which all 
the other children of Adam passed. It was 
something between the two—a state as incon¬ 
ceivable ^it had betm hitherto unseen. 

867. Hurtz goes on to say that he 
considers his view to be supported by 
the mention in .Tude, ti.9, of a conflict 
and dispute between the Archangel 
Michael and the Devil respecting tlio 
body of Moses. CtJjM. Ai.ex. Origen, 
and DidymcA he" says, speak of an 
apocryphal book entitled the ‘ Ascen¬ 
sion or Assumption of Moses,’ from 
which Jude took this story. But this 
he cannot allow; the author of that 
book and of Jude most probably drew 
from the same source— tradition ,—and 
independently of each other. In short, 
he considers the Epistle of Jude to be 
‘ canonical and written under the guid¬ 
ance of the Holy Spirit,’ and that ‘ the 
adoption and use of this tradition in a 
canonical epistle gives it all the sanc¬ 
tion of apostolical authority,’ which 
means, in other words, that it is ‘ ac¬ 
credited by the Spirit of God.’ When, 
therefore, it is said that He, Jehovah, 
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‘buried him,’ Kubtz understands it to 
mean that the ‘ Angel of JehoTah,’ who 
was Jehovah’s personal representative 
in all transactions with Israel in the 
wilderness, did so, and this ‘ Angel of 
Jehovah ’ he regards as identical with 
Michael the Archangel, and not with 
the Logos, as Hengstehberg does. In 
conclusion he adds— 

^6 death of Koses was not like the death 
of fhe first Adam, which issued in corruption, 
nor was it like that of the second Adam, which 
was followed by a resurrection. It was rather 
something intermediate between the two forms 
of deaths just as Moses himself occupied on in¬ 
termediate position between the first and the 
second Adam.—between the head of sinful 
dying humanity, and the Head of humanity 
r^eemed from sin. 

868. We might embrace Kurtz’s view 
in this quotation, if there was any 
ground for believing that this narrative 
contains an historically true account of 
the death and burial of Moses. But 
the above notes of Kurtz show to what 
extremities an honest mind must be 
driven in the attempt to ijecognise such 
a statement as infallibly true, and to 
realise it, as in that ease we should be i 
bound to do, in its details and conse¬ 
quences. There is no greater intel¬ 
lectual cowardice than to shrink &om 
contemplating the results to which any 
tenet fairly leads, and so to profhss * 
loose gtneral belief, which ip shrink 
firom analysing in particulars. 

CHAPTER XXIY. 

BESUITS OF h’H* EXAMINATION OP 
. DEUTE^ONOjyr. 

869. We have now completed the 
review of this Book, and. even if we 
had not previously proved the fact 
upon other grounds, the phenomena 
which we have here observed,—the con¬ 
tradictions, variations, and numerous 
indications of a more advanced state of 
civil and religious development,—-would 
be sufficient to satisfy us that it must 
have been written in a different jige 
from that in which the other four Books, 
generally, of the Pentateuch were writ¬ 
ten, and in a much later day. 

870. If we now proceed to sum up 
the ‘ signs of time,’ which we havq ob¬ 
served in the course of our exaijlna- 


tiou, we may state the conclusions to 
which they would lead us, as follows:— 

(i) Deuteronomy was written after 
the Elohistic and Jehovistic portions of 
the other four Books, since reference is 
made throughout to matters of fact re¬ 
lated in them, and expressly to the 
laws about leprosy in xxiv.8. 

(ii) Hence it was written after the 
I times of Samuel and David; and this 

is further confirmed by the fact that 
the laws referring to the kingdom seAi 
not to have been known to Samuel, 
lS.viii.6-18, nor to the later writer of 
Samuel’s doings. 

(iii) The mention of the kingdom in 
xvii.14-20, with thO distinct referenco 
to the dangers likely to,arise to the 
State from the king inultipfying to him- 
^If ‘wives,’ and ‘ silver and gold,’ and 
‘horses,’ implies that it was written 
after the age of Solomon; and this is 
confirmed by the very frequent refer¬ 
ences to the ‘place which Jehovah would 
choose,’ that is, Jerusalem and the 
Temple. 

(iv) The recognition of the indepen¬ 
dence of Edom carries down its corn- 
porition to the time of their complete 
liberation from the control of the kings 
of Judah in the reign of Ahaz. 

, (v) It was written after the time of 
Hez^iah’s Reformation, when the high 
pteces were removed, which the foraier 
kinm of Judah, even the best of them, 
had freely permitted. 

^vi) It was written after the Cap¬ 
tivity of the Ten Tribes, in the sixth 
year of Hezokiah’s reign ; since the sor¬ 
rows of that event are evidently referred 
to as matters which were well known, 
but which now wore things of the 
past. 

(vii) It was written after the great 
spread in Judah, in Manasseh’s time, 
of the worship of the ' Sun and Moon 
and tBe-Host of Heaven.’ 

(v'iii) It was written before the time 
of Josiah’s Reformation, sincethe words 
ascribed to Huldah expressly refer to 
it; and, indeed, there can be little doubt 
that this Book, whether alone or with 
the other Books, was that found in the 
Temple by Hilkiah, and was the direct 
cause of that Reformation. , 

(ix) Hence it can scarcely be doubud 
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that the Book of Deuteronomy was 
written, either in the lattet paH of 
Manasseh's ttdgn^ or in the early part 
of Josiah's. 

871. Ewa-ld, Riehm, Blbbk. KueeJBn, 
and others, are of opinion that the 
most probable supposition is that the 
book was written in the latter part of 
Manasseh’s reign; De Wettb, Von 
Bohlen, Knobbl, &c. (with whom we 
agree, for reasons which shall be pre¬ 
sently stated), place its composition in 
the reign of Josiah. The ditforence in 
this point of detail is, of course, incon¬ 
siderable, and of no importance what¬ 
ever with referencato the main question, 
whether or not this Book of Deutero¬ 
nomy was written by Moses. The above 
Able critics may vary within a limit of 
Vhirty or forty years in fixing the precise 
dit^of its composition ; but they are all 
agrVd in assigning it to the same later 
perioii of Jewish history. And this, 
iudeeoS^ may be ranked among the 
most ceAun results of modern sci^tific 
Biblical criticism. 

872. RiEHM,ju. 98-105, fixes the a^e 
of the Deuteronomist, with EwaI/D, in 
the latter half of Manasseh’s reign, and 
writes as follows:— 

In D.xxviii.68, among the pnniriiments 
threatened to the people in case Of their de¬ 
parting from Jehovah, is threatened as the 
sorest and last—that Jehovah will carry them 
back to Egypt in ships, so that they would be 
stdd there to tiieir enemies into shameful and 
endless slavery. Hence it appears,that, 
in the time of the Deuteronomist, Egypt had 
become again so strong that he might expect 
the full destruction of the Israeliiisb State— 
not from the Assyrians (to whom v.36,48-60, 
refer,)--but from the Egyptians, and, ie- 
condly, since a removal in ships is threatened, 
that the Egyptians were at that time already 
powerful at sea. Lattly^ it follows from the 
passage about the king, D.xvii.16, which for¬ 
bids the king to ‘ cause the people to return 
to Egypt, to the end that he should multiply 
horses,’ that at that time already the Egyptian 
kings sought and employed foreign soldiers; 
so that the Israelitb^h king could only obtain 
horses out of Egypt upon the condition that 
he, on his part, should send Israelitish foot- 
soldiers (comp. I8.xxxvi.8), and place them at 
the disposal of the Egyptian king. . . All 
this suits Egypt only during the reign of 
PeiammetichuB, but does not suit the state of 
Egypt before that reign. Certainly, we can¬ 
not maintain from ancient testimony that 
Psammetichus had a remarkable fleet. But, 
sinct^ he l^ieg^ Ashdod for twenty-nine 
years, (ilEHOD.ii.I57,) he most have brought 
the troops which he marched thither, and 


their supplies, not surely the laborious 
land-journey, but by ships; so* it is not 
improbable th^ he posseK»ed alr^dy a rather 
co:^derable nary, and that Pharaoh-Neoho, 
of whom Herodotus tells tis, ii.l59, that he 
built two fleets, only carried on in this In¬ 
stance, as in others, his father's under¬ 
takings. 

That, however, through Psammetiohos the 
Egyptian kingdom, altogether weakened 
through internal dissension, and, as it seemed, 
tending to its fall, suddenly attained to new 
power, and raised itself to such might 
it became very dangerous to its neS:hfc 
and even, in course of time, was deetrso- 
tive to the Jews, 2K:.xxiii.29, is well known. 
Since, however, at that time the Assyrian 
power, after the death of Esarhaddon II, was 
manifestly tending more and more to its end, 
while Babylon was not yet an independent 
mighty kingdom, our writer might probably 
expect the greater danger for the kingdom of 
Judah from the rejuvenescent Egyptian power, 
esp^ially since the army of Psammetichus, 
which was besieging Ashdod, was in such 
threatening neighbourhood. That Psamme- 
tichuB sought and employed strange soldiers, 
and particularly Arabians, we know firom 
ancient authorities. If, therefore, at axvj 
time, the possibility existed of an alliance of 
the above kind between Judsea and Egypt, it 
existed in the time of Psammetichus. - We 
must then, with Ewald, assume that I>%te- 
ronomy was written during the reign of 
Psammetichus, * . . in the latter half of the 

however, was the author, it is impos¬ 
sible to say. The assumption of Ewald, that 
the author wrote in Egypt, ‘ in the presence of 
the unhappy people whom Manasseh had sold 
into Egypt,’ rests upon no foundation, and 
is altogether improbable. . . . How could 
such« WT^r have laid down the command 
that all i^le Israelites should go up to tiie 
Temple at Jerusalem three times yearly ? 
The untenable supposition, that Deuteronomy 
was written by Jeremiah, has already been 
copiously refut^ [?} by KoNia, A. T.Studim, 
II. Justly also has Ewald protested against 
the groundless assumption, that the discoverer 
of the Law-Boo^, the^^igh Priest HUkial), 
had himself composed Deuteronomy, but de¬ 
nied his authorship. 

That the author must have been a very 
eminent man, in a spiritual point of view, 
is certain, and equally so that be. on one 
side, was well acquainted with the ancient 
legislation, and, on the other, was influenced 
by the writings of the earlier Prophets, and 
himself highly gifted with the prophetical 
spirit. Ai^ so one might, perhaps, assume 
that the author was a Pri^, who, however, 
WM at the aam^ time conscious cf a prophetic 
gift. Jjforejkearly to determine, is impoBsible 
without amtrariness. That we do not know 
so great and very remarkable a man ought 
not to paplex us, since it is just the seane 
with us in the case of the not less remark¬ 
able author of the second part of Isaiah, and 
since analogous phenomena are not wanting 
in the Hew-Testament literature, (e.g. £p. to 
the H4^fp3). 

Am: (i) The moral difflcolty remains the 
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same whether Jeremiah, or any other eminent 
person, or ‘ proplmtical Priest,* of thojie days 
wrote the Book of Deuteronomy. 

(ii) It seems to ns almost incredible that 
go great a ^vTiter as the Deuteronomist— 
evidently a master-mind, and a man of poli¬ 
tical as well as religious activity,—should 
have so completely disappeared from history, 
and left no other work of a similar kind be¬ 
hind him. 

(iii) The Case of the later Isaiah is not a 
parallel case, since he lived in the midst of 
thAconfusion and distress of the Captivity, 
of which no historical records have come 
down to us; whereas the Deuteronomist lived 
in a well-known age, of which distinct ac¬ 
counts arc left to us, iMSsibly by the iiand of 
Jeremiah himself. 

(iv) The Epistle to the Hebrews is still less 

a cose in point, especially if written by Sr. 
Paul, since he left many other signs of his 
activity behind him. But many eminent 
writers lived ill the time of this w'^riter, who¬ 
ever he may have been : w'hereas the Deute¬ 
ronomist must have been almost the only 
wTiter of greatcminonce in his own ago; and 
we cannot but suppose that so copious an 
author must have composed other writings, 
and that some of the^ would have comedown 
to us. , 

(v) While admittihit that the Book may 
been written, as for as internal evidenoe 

shows, in the latter half of Mansssseh'a reign, 
yet it seems to us morejyrobr^h, from the same 
internal evidence, that its author lived in a 
yet later age, perhaps in the earlier part of 
Josiah’s time, for the following reasons:— 

(a) The expressions in D.xxviii.49,.'>0,— 
‘ Jehovah shall bring a nation against thee 
from far, from the end of the earth, as the 
eagle flieth, a nation whose tongue thoushalt 
not understand, a nation of fierce counte¬ 
nance, &c.’—socm hardly to refer to the weak 
and sickly AfKyna}} power, ‘ manifestly tend¬ 
ing more and more to its end,’ but to the 
young and vigorous kingdom ; and 

this last, as Rtehm says, was not sufficiently 
developed till towards the end of ManosscU’s 
days; 

($) We do not know /or certain that Psam- 
motichus had notable fleets; but we do know 
tiiis of his son Pharaoh-Necho, who was reign¬ 
ing at the time when Josiah came to the 
throne ; 

(y) The Deuteronomist appears to have 
doubted from which of those two groat powers 
the danger was most likely to come; whicli 
corresponds to the fact that ‘ Pharaoh Necho. 
king of Egypt, went up against the king of 
Assyria (? the Babylonian power) to the river 
Euphrates,' on which occasion Josiah also 
went up,—apparently, to fight with the Egyp¬ 
tians,—and was killed, ‘2K,?xiv.29, in the 
thirty-ninth yetur of his life and the thi3%- 
flrst of bis reign ; 

(fi) The ‘ book of the Law ’ was found in 
the eighteenth year of his rtsign, Uiirieen yearn 
before; Mid previously to that time Josiah 
seems to liave Ixsen on friendly terms with 
Egypt, Jer.ii.l8,3fi. and, perhaps, was lending 
soldiers, and obtaining horses, in tho ver.\ 
way condemned In D.xvii.16. It fs probable 
that this very language of Deuterdnomv, or 
rather (as.we suppose) the remonstrances of - 


the living Deuteronomist, may have prodiuiea 
this change of relations, which ended, how¬ 
ever, fats^y for the young king. 

(vl) We shall consider fully in the proper 
place the negative arguments of KcInio, r« well 
us the positive indications, how(iver strong or 
weak, of Jeiioiiau'b authorship. 

873, The following argument, how¬ 
ever, tends strongly (in our opinion) 
to fix the composition of Deuteronomy 
in the early years of Josiah. 

If it really was written in Manasseh’s 
time, we are then met by the following 
difficulties. In that case, the author 
may have placed it in the Temple Jn 
Mana8.seh’s lif^ime, without the know¬ 
ledge of anyone, which of course is 
conceivable. But then he must have 
gone his way, leaving 80 valuabk a frvH 
of 80 much *ahov/r to the chances of the 
\future^-^Vy we may Bay, to the over¬ 
ruling of Providence,—vrithout com¬ 
municating to anyone th(5 fact of it.s 
existence. And, further, he must have 
dUd without betraying the secret,— 
without sliow'ing any personal interest 
in the success of his grt‘at enterprise, or 
caring,to see any result of it in his own 
days,—nay, witliout even making any 

S rovision against the possibility of tlie 
look itself being neglected, destroyed, 
or lost, while it lay unknown and un¬ 
heeded in theTemjJe, during the lat(<‘r 
portion of Manasseh's idolatrou.s rciun. 
For we take no account of the Chrom- 
cler’s story of Manasseh’s repentance, 
*2(;h.xxxin.l8,t9, of which the Book of 
Kings says nothing. 

874. Or, if the writer himself sur¬ 
vived the reign of Manasseh, and the 
short reign of Amon, and so was living 
in the early years of Josiah,— or if any 
one was then livingto wliom the writer, 
before his death, comniunicated his 
■secret,—it seems very difficult to ac¬ 
count for the long and total silence 
with respect to the existence of this 
Book, which was maintained during 
seventeen years of Josiah’s reign, when 
the king’s docile piety and youth would 
have encoxiraged the production of such 
a Book, if it really pxist.ed, and there 
was such imperative necessity for that 
Reformation to be begun as soon as 
possible, with a view to which the Book 
itself was wTitten. • 

875. Thus it seems to us, ou tho 
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above grounds only, most reasonable to 
suppose that the book was tn 'process of 
composition during these first seventeen 
years of Josiah’s reign. The youth of 
the prince—his piety—his willingness 
to follow the teaching of the Prophets 
around him—gave every encourage¬ 
ment for such an attempt being made 
to bring about the great change that 
was needed. Possibly some years of 
Josiah’s reign had passed before the 
work was begun, though we can scarcely 
doubt that it must have taken some 
time for itscomplction. Still two or three 
years, at most, might .suffice for this. 
And during that interval, however short 
or long, we may conceive insertiorns to 
have been made from time to time, as 
fresh ideas occurred to the writer; and 
thus we may account, in some measure, 
for the numerous repetitions of the 
same sentiment, by which the book is 
characterised. 

876. But who was the writer ? As 
Knobel observes— 

The author socm? to have been an eminent 
man, wlio took u)Jon himself to make so free 
with the Law-Hook. 

Independently of this ‘ 'free handling’ 
of the earlier reeord.s, the man who 
could conceive, and carry out so effec¬ 
tively, the idea of adding another book 
to the existing Tetrateuch, must have 
been, indeed, a remarkable person. A 
writer of such originality, power, and 
eloquence,—of such earnest piety, such 
ardent patriotism, such tender human 
affections,—must have surely filled a 
very prominent position in the age in 
which he lived. As we have said, he 
can hardly have disappeared so com¬ 
pletely from the stage of Jewish history, 
in an age when historical records were 
diligently kept, without leaving behind 
any other trace of his existence and 
actii-ity than this Book of Deuteronomy. 
That Jeremiah lived in this very ago 
we know, and that he began to pro¬ 
phesy ‘ in the thirteenth year of king 
Josiah,’ Jer.i.2, four or five years before 
this Book was found in the Temple. 
And we have also seen, as our investiga¬ 
tions have advanced, not a few very 
striking indications of a close resem¬ 
blance Between the language of Jere¬ 
miah and that of the Dcuteronomist. 


it be that the two writers are 
identical,—that among the prophecies 
of Jeremiah, during the first five years 
of his labours, may be reckoned the 
addresses, which are here delivered 
under the name of Moses f 

CHAPTER XXr. 

CONCLUniNO EBMABKS. 

877. As the result of the preceding 
investigations, it mu.st, as we think, be 
admitted that the traditional belief, that 
the whole Pentateuch, with a few un¬ 
important exceptions, was written by 
Moses himself, can no longer be main¬ 
tained in face of the plain facts of the 
case, as they lie before us in this 
volume. These facts, it would seegi, 
compel ns to thisconelusion, that,what¬ 
ever portion of the other four Books 
may have been actually composed by 
the hand of Moses,—whatever of the 
laws and ceremonies contained in them 
may have been handed down from the 
Mosaic age,—yet certainly the Book of 
Deuteronomy was not written by him, 
but is the product of a much later time, 
and bears the distinct impress of that 
time and its circumstances. 

878. And, if this be so, we cannot 
senm God by wilfully shutting our eyes 
to the truth, and walking still in dark¬ 
ness, when He is pleased to give us 
light. It would be no acceptable wor¬ 
ship of Him, who is the very Truth, to 
do so; it would be sinful and displeas¬ 
ing in His Sight. .We are bound to 
obey the Truth, which we see and 
know, and to follow it whithersoever it 
may lead us,—calm in the assurance 
that, in so following, we are best do¬ 
ing the blessed Will of our Heavenly 
Father, that His Voice wiU cheer and 
strengthen us. His Hand lead on and 
uphold us, and we shall know suffi¬ 
ciently all that we need to know, for 
this life and for the life to come. Only 
we must be ‘ strong and of g®od cou¬ 
rage ’; we most fear no evil, since He 
is with us, but go straightforward at 
His Wbrd in the path of duty. 

879. Unless, therefore, t’le evidence, 
which has here been produced, can be 
set aside by reasonable argument, we 
must accept it henceforth, as a matter 
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of. fact,—which is now, perhaps, to 
many made plain for the first time, 
though long well-known to a few scho¬ 
lars here inEngland, and to very many 
on the Continent,—that, whatever may 
be true of the rest of the Eehtateuch, 
the Book of Deuteronomy, at all events, 
was not the work of Moses. We must 
accept this, | repeat, with all its im- 
por^nt conse^ences. 

And “yet this Book it is, and 
this atone, of which the authorship is 
actually claimed for Moses. We find 
mention made in the other Books (rf 
his ‘writing’ on seueral occasions: 
e.g.— 

‘ And Jehovah said nnto Hoses. Write this 
for a memorial in a heokyand reiiearao ‘ it in 
the ears of Joshua,’ E.xvll.l4 ; 

‘And Moses wrote all the woifis of Je¬ 
hovah , . . end he took the book of the 
covenhnt, and read in the audience of the 
people,’ E.xviv.4-7; 

‘ And Jehovah said unto Moses, Write thou 
these words: for after the tenor of these 
words I have made a covenant with thee and 
with Israel,’ E.xxxiV'.27; 

■ ‘ And Moses wrote their goings out accord¬ 
ing to their journeys by the commandment of 
J^ovah,’ K.xxziii.2. 

From such passages it might be fairly 
a^ed, (though it certainly is not dis¬ 
tinctly stated,) that other portions also 
of these Books, besides those to which 
direct reference is made in the above 
quotations,—perhaps the main portions 
of them,—are, of course, to be regarded 
as also the work of Moses. 

881. But. that, which can only be 
inferred in the case of these Books, is 
expressly asserted with respect to Deu¬ 
teronomy. Not only are we told, 
D.xxxi.22, that Moses ' wrote' the Song, 
which we find recorded in D.xxxii, but 
the writing of the whole Book or, at 
least, of the principal portion of it, 
is plainly ascribed to him in D.xxxi. 
9-^11 

‘ And Moses wrote this Lew, and delivered 
it unto the Priests the sons of Levi. . . . 
And Moses commanded them saying. At the 
end of every seven years, in the solemnity of 
the year‘of release, in the Feast of Taber¬ 
nacles, when all Israel is come to appear 
before Jehovah thy God in the place which 
He shall choose, thou shalt rewi this Law 
before all Israel in their hearing.’ - 

832. But this Book also it is, in point 
of fact, which forms, so to speak, the 
most living portion, the vely sum and 
substance, of the whole Pentateuch. 


When we speak of the ‘ Law of Moses, 
we mean chiefly the Book of Deute¬ 
ronomy. And we cannot but remember 
that it is this Book also, which is quoted 
again and again, with special emphasis, 
in the New Testament: e.g .— 

* He answered and said, It is written. Thou 
shalt not live by- bread alone, but by every 
word that proceedeth out of the mouth of 
God,’ Matt.iv.4; 

‘ Jesus said imto him, It is written again, 
Thou shall not tempt the Lord thy God,’ 
t.7.' 

‘ Then saitli Jesus unto him. Get thee hence, 
Satan 1 for it is written. Thou shalt worship 
the Lord thy God, ^d Him only shalt thou 
serve, v.lO. 

Here we h^ve quotations from D.viii. 
3,vi.l6,vi.l3,k.20. And it is wcllknown 
that there are ‘many other passages in 
the Gpspels ao4'^|^tles, in which this 
Booki is refoaiea to, and in some of 
whidh Moses is expressly mentioned as 
the writer of thtewords in question, e.ff. 
Actsiii.22. Ecan.x.l9. And though it 
is true that, in the texts above quoted, 
the words are not, indeed, ascribed to 
Moses, but are merely introduced with 
the phrase, ‘ It is written,’ yet in Matt. 
xix.7 the Pharisees refer to a passage 
in Deut.xxiv.l as a law of Moses, and 
our Lord in His reply, v.8, repeats their 
language, and practically adopts it as 
correct, and makes it His own. 

883. When, however, such words as 
the above are quoted from Deutero¬ 
nomy, are they the less true—have 
they less binding power upon the con¬ 
science—because they were written by 
some later prophet, and not by Moses ? 
Are they true onli/ because they are 

I ‘ written ’ in this ‘ Book of the Law ’ ? 

' Are they not rather true, because they 
are true in themselves, by whomsoever 
written or spoken,—eternally and un¬ 
changeably true,—and, as such, come 
home at once, with living power and 
authority, to the hearts and consciences 
of living men? 

884. It is ‘written’ in the Bible,— 

‘ Truly the light is sweet, and a pleasant 

thing it is for the eyes to behold the sun,* 
Eool.xi.7. 

But is the light sweet to our eyes 
because it is thus stated in the Bible 
—by Solomon, as is generally believed, 
writing under Divine inspiration ? Or 
would it be less sweet, if the results of 
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modem criticism should show that the 
Book of Ecclesiastes, thon|h ascribed to 
the ‘ Son of David, king ui Jerusalem,’ 
Eccl.i. 1, Was not written by Solomon, but 
by some unknown author long after the 
Captivity ? Is not the light sweet to 
our eyes, because our gracious God and 
Father has made the Sun, and given us 
our visual powers, that we may open 
our eyes and they shall be filled with 
light, and we shall behold the glprious 
beauty of His universe f 

886. And is the Light of Trath only 
sweet to us — does it only exist for 
us—because we find the bright reflec¬ 
tion of it in the Bibl^? Is it not 
rather joj for us to know that God’s 
Truth exists eternally, ftnd shines like 
the Sun in the Epiri|^EiI heavens, and 
we. His children ii|ii*i’earth, have a 
spiritual sense ahid upiritual eye¬ 
sight given us, to which this- Light 
of the inner man is ‘sweet,’ by 
which we can ‘behoM’ its bright¬ 
ness,—whether it comes to us direct 
from the Father of Lights ’ in some 
moment of blessed inspiration, or shines 
upon us as reflected from the pages of 
tlie Bible, or, rather, as refracted through 
the human media, by which in the 
Bible the ‘ Word of God’ iagiven to us? 

886. For will it be any longer main¬ 
tained. in this age of scientific enlight¬ 
enment, that all our ‘ hopes for eternity ’ 
depend upon every ‘ line ’ of the Bible 
being vouched by Divine authority as 
infallibly true ? Is the statement, that 
‘ the hare chews the cud,’ to be received 
as true, because written down in Le¬ 
viticus and Deuteronomy? Or would 
it have become true, if quoted, as it 
might have been, in the New Testa¬ 
ment, as part of the ‘ Law of Moses ’ ? 
No one, surely, with the known facts 
of science before him, will hesitate to 
give the answer to such a question. 

887. But, if we are obliged to allow 
that some portions of the teaching of 
the Bible cannot be regarded as havung 
Divine authority,—as being ‘ faithful ’ 
and ‘ trustworty ’ statements, ‘ infalli¬ 
bly true,’—^because they contradict the 
known-facts of science, there are surely 
others whidi we must equally reject, 
because^hey are at variance, with the 
laws of our moral being, because they 


conflict at once with the plain lesson* 
of the Gospel, and with those eternal 
principles of right and wrong, whi^ the 
Great Creator has planted withm us, 
in respect of which it is specially true 
that man is made ‘ in the image,’ and 
‘ after the likeness,’ of God. 

887. Must we not feeh^^Sf instance, 
that the Eternal Law^fe Justice and 
Equity, which God hinlRlf has'written 
with His own Finger'upon the tables 
of our hearts, is directly at variance 
■with such commands as these quoted 
below,—that these cannot, at all events, 
be regarded as utterances of the blessed 
Will of God,—that the writer or them, 
though an inspWd man, cannot cer¬ 
tainly have written thus by Divine in- 
spiratioti f e.^. — 

(i) D.xxiii.I, which excludes from 
the congregation of Jehovah one muti¬ 
lated, perhaps in helpless infancy; while 
those, by whose agency the act in ques¬ 
tion was encouraged or, perhaps, per¬ 
formed, are allowed free access to the 
Sanctuary; 

(ii) D.xxiii.2, which excludes in lihe 
manner an innocent base-bom child, 
but takes no account of the vicious 
parent; 

(iii) D.xxi.18-21, which commands 
that a ‘stubborn and rebellions son’ 
shall bo stoned to death, when often¬ 
times the father and mother, who by 
their bad example had corrupted, or 
by their faulty training had ruined, 
their child, deserved rather to suflTer 
punishment; 

888. So, too, D.xx.10-15 orders that 
any city of any distant people, with 
whom Israel might be at war, shall 
first be summoned to surrender; and, if 
it will make no peace on condition of 
all the people becoming tributaries and 
doing service to Israel, shall theh be 
besieged, and -with Divine help cap¬ 
tured ; and then it is written— 

‘ When Jehovah thy God hath delivered it 
Into thine hands, thou shalt smite etxry male 
thereof with the edge of the sword i but the 
women and the little ones, and the csttle,?ancl 
all that is in the city, even all the spoil 
thereof, shalt thou take unto thyself', and thou 
shalt eat the spoil of thine enemies, which 
Jehovah thy God hath given thee. Thus 
shalt thou do unto all the cities which are 
very far off from thee, which are not of the 
cities of these nations. 
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* Bat: ^ the cities of these people, wliidh Je- ‘ 
hovah thy Qod doth give thee tor an inhe¬ 
ritance, thou shaU seme alive ewt/iing that 
hreatheth ; biitthou sholt utterly destroy them, 
the Hittites and the Amorites, the Oanaanltes 
and the Perizzites, the Hivitee and the Jabu- 
rites, as Jehovah thy God hath commanded 
thee; that they teach yon not to do after all 
their abominations, "which they have done 
nnto their gods; so ahould ye rin against 
Jehovah your God.’ 

889. Such laws as the above are felt 
at onee to be directly contradictory to 
those first principles of humanity and 
equity, which God' our Creator has 
planted within us, to be our monitors 
and guides through life; and they 
equally contradict the plainest teaching 
of the Gospel of Christ. I have ex¬ 
plained how the writer may be justly 
relieved from the reproiich of having 
set on record such 8anguinary“laws as 
these, with any idea of their being really 
carried out. The ‘rebellious son’ is 
only a figure of ‘ rebellious Israel ’; and 
the judgment denounced against his 
disobedience shadows forth the penalty 
deserved by those who will not ‘ obey 
the voice of Jehovah,’ their Heavenly 
Father. And so, too, the last of the 
.above laws simply expresses the burn¬ 
ing zeal which glowed within him 
against the idolatrous practices, human 
sacrifices, impurities, &e. which were 
then common among his own people, 
and which they had adopted either 
from the Canaanite nations of former 
days, or more probably from the heathen 
tribes then living around them. 

90. The Prophet here makes use of 
the tribes of Canaan as a standing type 
of such idolaters. In the age of Josiah, 
when these words were written down, 
those tribes, we may believe, no longer 
existed: they had long disappeared, or 
been merged in the Israelitish people. 
The history teaches us that they never 
were extermmaUd ,—that ‘Uriah the 
Hittite’ served -as a captain in David’s 
army, and ‘Araunah the Jebusite’ had 
Iiis threshing-floor on the site of the 
future Temple at Jerusalem. But the 
Deuteronomist, by setting forth before 
his people the figure of these tribes, 
driven out from their old abodes as a 
judgment for their sins, and ruthlessly 
exterminated by the hands of Jehovah’s 
worshippers, seeks to remind the latter 


of their duty and of their danger—of 
the terrible woe of expatriation, and 
even extermination, which would be 
their just recompense, if they, too, 
practised the like abominations. The 
command to slay the men of a distant 
city, and to save the women and chil¬ 
dren. &o, alive, is probably introduced 
by way of contrast to the other more 
terrible command, and not with any 
view of its being really executed. And, 
indeed, in Josiah’s time there was little 
probability of any such distant con¬ 
quests being made by Israel. 

891. In suclf a way as this we can 
explain intelligibly the fact, that even 
a good man, a lover of justice and 
mercy, an inspired Prophet, could yet 
write down such laws as these. Put 
it is surely nothing else than a tamper¬ 
ing with the , truth,—an unintentional, 
doubtless, but yet a real, dishonesty,— 
and therefore, if done with a religious 
motive, only (disguise it as w'e will) an 
idolatrous worship, of a God, who is 
not our God, the God and Father of oiir 
Lord Jesus Christ,the very God of Truth, 
-- if we endeavour to defend such laws 
as these as truly and infallibly Divine, 
and really uttered from the Mouth of 
tfie Most Hojy and Blessed One, on the 
principle that—not a mere man like 
Moses, but—the Divine Being Himself 
was compelled to adapt His laws to an 
imperfect state of society,—‘to precon¬ 
ceived and popular ideas,’—and, there¬ 
fore, was led to utter commands, which 
a child instructed in the first lessons 
of the Gospel,— nay, which a heathen 
walkingin thatLight, which ‘lighteneth 
every man that cometh into the world,’ 
— can at once condemn as unjust and 
inhuman. 

892. We must, then, even in reading 
the Scriptures, ‘ try the spirits, whether 
they are of God.’ In this way only 
can we do the Will of God, and dis¬ 
charge the ‘true duty, and rise to the 
true dignity, of man as the child of God. 
Wo might wish, perhaps,— many do 
wish,—have it otherwise, to be able 
to fall back upon the notion of an In¬ 
fallible Book, or an Infallible Church. 
But Goh has not willed it so. . He will 
not give us,—at least He has not given 
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ne,—a Eevelation of such a kind, as to 
relieve us from the solemn duty of 
judging, each for himself, what is right 
and true in His Sight. His Spirit has 
quickened us, that we may do, as living 
men. His work in the world. He will 
not suffer us to ah'dieate' the glorious 
office to which He calls us. We must 
—not only claim and exercise the right, 
but—bear the responsilility of private 
.judgment, upon the things of the life 
to come, as well as of this world. 

893. The Deuteronomist hiins-elf will 
teach us this les.son. |Ie tells us, in¬ 
deed, that God in all afes will raise 
up ])rophets like unto ourselves, xviii. 18, 
will kindle Hi.s Fire within the heart, 
and put His Words into the mouth, of 
men, who, in all the weakness of hu¬ 
manity, shall speak to their fellow- 
men all that they feel commafided to 
teach in His Name,—who shall utter 
His Eternal Truth, and mini.sterto their 
brethren the lessons of ‘doctrine, re¬ 
proof, correction, instruction in right¬ 
eousness,’ And their 'brethren shall 
‘ hear ’ them; they dare not neglect 
the truth, of whatever kind, which God’s 
own grace imparts and brings home to 
them from the lips of a fellow-man, 
however high or humble. 

894. But they must not listen to him 
with a blind unreasoning acquiescence, 
though He speak to them in the name 
of Jehovah, and though the ‘sign or 
wonder’ come to pas.s, xiii.2, which he 
brought to them as the very credentials 
of his mission They must ‘try the 
spirit ’ of the Prophet’s words by that 
law which they have within them, 
written upon their hearts. Jehovah, 
.their God, is proving them, to know 
whether they truly and entirely love 
Him, and love His Truth, ‘ with all 
their heart, and with all their soul.’ 
If the words, which that Prophet speaks 
to them, come home to their consciences 
as right and true words, then in God’s 
Name let them acknowledge and wel 
come them, and send them on with a 
blessing of ‘ God speed! ’ to others. 
If the Voice, which speaks within, de¬ 
clares that the utterance from without 
is false, then ‘ shalt thou not hearken,’ 
xiii..3 ; t^e word is not God’s, and he 
who hears must not obey it. 


896. Intlus spirit’we must read the 
Bookof Deijterohomyiteelf, and we shall 
find the Ipving Bread which our souls 
may feed on, —'We' shall find in it the 
Word of God. And that Word will 
not be at variance with the eternal 
and essential substance of Christianity, 
with those words which ‘ shall not pass 
away.’ Then we shall live, no mOre 
in constant fear, that some rude strohe 
of criticism may shake, perhaps, the 
‘ very foundations of our faith,’ or that 
the announcement of some simple fact 
of science or natural history may 
threaten ‘ to take from us our nearest 
and dearest consolations.’ Wo shall 
learn thus to have ‘ faith in God,’ as 
our Lord has bidden us, Mark xi.22, 
and not in the written records, through 
which HI has been pleased, by inspir¬ 
ing the hearts of our brother-men with 
life, to quicken and comfort our own. 
When we hear such words as these— 

‘ Man doth not live by bread alone, but by 
every word that proceedeth out of the mouth 
of (lod doth man live,’ D.vili.a—. 

‘ Thou shalt also consider in thy heart that, 
as a man chnsteneth his son, so the Living 
God, thy God, doth chasten thee,’ D-vilLli— 

‘ If from thence,’~from the very depth of 
pin-wrought misery—‘ thou shalt seek the 
Living God, thy God, thou shalt find Himj if 
thou seek Him with all thy heart and with 
all thy soul,’ D.iv.'il)— 

we shall j’oyfully welcome them as 
messages of truth, not merely because 
we find them in the Bible but because 
they are true—eternally true. 

896. It is true that God loves us as 
dear children, and that we may go to 
Him at all tinie.s, aslo a wise and tender 
Father, with a childlike trust and love, 
as with a childlike reverence arM fear. 
Rather, wo must go to Him thus if we 
woulil please Him, and act in the spirit. 
of those words, which have taught us 
all to say, ‘ Our Father.’ We must 
believe, not only that He is ‘loving 
unto .every man,’ and, ‘His tender- 
mercies are over all His works,’ but 
that that deep love, which human _ 
rents feel, is a true reflection of His 
Great Love,—is meant to image forth 
to us, however faintly, the Love of Him 
who is the Father of us all. ‘ He that 
planted the ear,’ says the Psalmist, 
‘shall He not hey? He that formed 
the eye, shall He not see? He that 
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teaohelih man knowledge, skajl He 
know?* Ps.xciT.9,10, and We may add 
for onr consolation, ‘ He that f eaeheth 
man to love, shall He not love ? ’ 

897. This truth, then, we must‘con¬ 
sider in our hearts ’ that He, Who has 
planted in our breasts, as parents, dearj 
love to our children, a love strhnger than 
death, does by that very love of ours 
intend to shadow forth to us His own 
Eternal Love. Ow love, we know, can 
take in every child of the family: ow 
hearts can find a place for all; yes, and 
our love embraces the far-off prodigal, 
in his miserable wanderings, no less 
surely, and no lees tenderly, than the 
dear obedient child that sits by our side, 
rejoicing in the sweet delights of home. 
He that has taught us to love our chil¬ 
dren in this way, how shall He not 
also love His Children,—love us and 
love ours,—with a love in which the 
separate loves of earthly paijents are 
blended, and find their foil infinite 
expression;—the Father’s loving wis¬ 
dom and firmness, to guide and counsel, 
and, if need be, to correct and chasten, 
—the Mother’s tender pity and com¬ 
passion, that will draw near with sweet 
consolations, in each hour of sorrow 
and suffering, will sympathise with 
every grief and trial, will bow down to 
hear ■ each shame-stricken confession, 
will be ready to receive the first broken 
words of penitence, and whisper the 
promise of forgiveness and peace ? 

898. Ah! truly, the little child may 
cling' to its mother’s neck, and the 
mo .er’s love will feel the gentle pres- 
surl^mnd will delight to feel it: but it is 
not the feeble clinging of the little one 
that bolds it up; it is the strong arm of 
love that embraces it. And we, in o>ir 
most earnest prayers and aspirations, 
in our clearing unto God, in our long¬ 
ing and' striving after Truth, are but 
as babes, ‘stretching out weak hands 
of feith ’ to lay hold of Him Whom no 
man hath seen or can see, but.Who, 
unseen, is eVer near us, Whose tender 
Love embraces all His children—those 


that are far off as wrtl as those that 
are near; the heathen and the Chris¬ 
tian, the signer and the Saint. 

899. Happy, indeed, are we, who are 
blessed to know this — to know the 
high calling and the glorious privileges 
of the children of God! Not that we 
may be more safe than others, who as 
yet know it not, but that we may be 
filled with hope and strength and cou¬ 
rage inthe ass^ance of this Truth,— 
that we may b^taere living and earnest 
and joyful in odiiwork,—more brave to 
speak the 2|||iith, to do the Kight, to 
wage etemfPWar with all that is false 
and base and evil, within us and with¬ 
out,—more patient in suffering,—more 
firm and true in temptation and trial,— 
more sorrowful and ashamed when we 
have fallen,—more quick to rise, and 
go on- &gain, in the path of duty, with 
tears and thankgivings,—more eager 
to tell out the Love of God to others, 
whether to those who as yet are grop¬ 
ing, ‘ if haply they may feel after Him 
and find Him|’ Who ‘is not far from 
any one of them,’ ' in Whom they live 
and move and have their being,’ or to 
those who have known Him, but know 
no longer now the joy of His children, 

‘ sitting in darkness and in the shadow 
of death, fast bound in misery and 
iron.’ 

900. But, in all this, it is notour know¬ 
ledge, however clear, or our faith, how¬ 
ever firm and ditbodox, or our charity, 
however bright or pure, that holds us 
up daUy, and bjnds us to the Bosom 
of our God. ‘ Onr Father ’ will delight 
in all the sacred, confidences of His 
children,—their clingings of faith and 
hope,—their longings of pure desire for 
& closer sense of His Presence,—their 
holy aspirations and penitential con¬ 
fessions. But it is not our prayer that 
will hold us up; it is His Love alone 
which does this. 

‘The Etebnal God is oub refuge, 
AND UNDEBNBATH ABE THE ETBBIAST- 

iNG Abms.’ H.xxxiii. 27. 



PART IV. 


THE rmST ELEVEN CHAtTERS OF GENESia 


CHAPTER L 

THE COMPOSITE CHittACTEB OF THE 
PENTiTBCCK. 

901. We shall now procpod to redeem 
to some extent the promise made in 
(205), so far, we trust, as to satisfy the 
tli()iij.htful reader, by actual presenta¬ 
tion of the fact before his own eyes that 
t he Book of Genesis is, ns we have said, a 
comiHJsite narrative, the product of dif¬ 
ferent authors, to each of whom may 
be as.signed his own particular part of 
the work. As Hupfeed justly observes. 

We have hare the most simple and most 
etTeetivo practical refutation of a Iiost of 
* liepliiM,* and of all the ingtmuity expended 
iiixin them. 

902. We shall at present confine the 
reader's attention to tho first eleven 
chapters of Genesis. In these chapters, 
till' jiarts belonging to the dinerent 
aut hors can be veiy easily distinguished, 
un.l can, in most instance.s, be assigned 
with confidence to their respective 
writers. After tho eleventh chapter, 
the question becomes more complicated,' 
by tho appearance of insertions by other. 
hands. Still, throughout the whole; 
Book of Genesis, the primitive Eloliistic 
nariitive can be traced without much dif¬ 
ficulty, and, as we hope to show in the 
sequel, can be almost reproduced in its 
original form. 

903. A few words must here be said 
as to the method which will be pursued 
in the following analysis. "VVe have 
•ilready stated (206) that, throughout 
t ho Book of Genesis, two different hands 
at least ore distinctly visible, one of 


I which is characterised by the ccmxUaii 
nse of the name Elohim, the other by 
I the intermixtnre with it of the 
Jehovah, on which account the writers 
are usually called the ‘Elohist’ and 
‘ Jehovist,’ respectively. And we have 
mentioned also (207) that there are cer¬ 
tain peculiarities of eapression, which 
mark the style of each of these writers. 
We must not, however, assume, for the 
purposes of the present analysis, that aU 
this will bo granted beforehand. 

904. Rather, we must lay aside all 
previous notions as to the characteristics 
which distinguish the d^rent writers, 
and endeavour to track me footsteps of 
each, from one passage to another, by 
means only of the internal evidence, 
which a close consideration of the text 
itself may famish. In this department 
of Biblical literature, as in many other 
branches of Science, it is oply this 
minute, laborious, microscopic examina¬ 
tion,—however neglected and, perhaps 
despised by many, who are impatient 
of such slow processes, and delight to 
expatiate in 'larger and grander views’ 
of the whole subject,—which can really 
be of service, in enabling us to lay a 
sound basis of fact, upon which to eon- 
struct a reasonable and trustworthy 
theory, as to the age and authorship of 
the different parts of the Hosaic Story. 

905. While, therefore, we shsR retain 
in the following mialysis the woide 
‘Elohist’and ‘Jehovist,’ es convenioit 
designations for the two priimipal 
writers, whose hmids can ho plainly 
discerned in these chapters, yet the 
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reader will find that nothing has been 
taken for granted beforehand; but each 
passage, as it passes under review, is 
traced to its tipnter by means of distinct 
internal evidence, which shows that it 
belongs to that particular writer, and 
not to the other. It will be found that 
the sections, marked as ‘Elohistie,’ are 
all linked together, each being con¬ 
nected, by its modes of thought or 
forms of expression, with other 
Elohistie passages, and having no such 
relation to the Jehovistic section.s,— 
while these latter not only exhibit 
among themselves a corresponding 
family resemblance, very distinct from 
that which marks the style of the 
Elohist, but also contain expres.sions, 
which appear to indicate that they were 
composed at a time, when the Elohistie 
narrativo was already existing, and 
known to the Jehovistic writer. 

906. In this analysis, intended for the 
use of the English readernot acquainted 
with Hebrew, is'e shall be obliged, of 
comae, to omit a great number of the 
details, which form such a complete and 
convincing mass of evidence in the larger 
edition. Still we trust to be able to 
produce enough of these details to 
satisfy the mind of any candid and 
attentive student, as to the general 
truth of our conclusions. We shall 
adopt throughout our own translation 
of the original, as given below, which 
differs slightly in some places from the 
English version in consequence of being 
more literal and accurate. 

CHAPTEE IT. 

ANALySIS OF GEIf.I.l-IV.26. 

907 . Ll-ii..3 (E.35*) is manifestly 
Elohistie, the work of one hand through¬ 
out. 

• B., J., J.E., are used, as before, to denote 
the words ‘Elohim,’ ‘Jehovah,’ ‘Jehovah- 
Blohhn’; and (E.3.5) implies that ‘Elohim’ 
occurs 85 times in the section, i.l-il.3, and 
‘Jehovah’ not at all. Also e.4», &c., 

are used to denote, respectively, the .amt, 
second, kc., clauses of e.4; comp.=compare, 
contr.s: contrast. 

’The reader is recommended to mark each 
one of the Jehovistic passages, when he is 
satisfied about it, in an English Bible, by a 
line drawn down the margin. This will be 
found very convenient for reference. 


It is very possible that ii.4*— 

‘ These are the generations of the Heaven 
and the Barth in their creation ’— 
may also be Elohistie, for the following 
reasons:— 

(i) It contains ‘ the Heaven and the Earth,’ 
cw in i.l,ii.1,the words being used loitjt the 
articles; whereas in ii.t'’ we find the words 
without the articles, and in different order, 

‘ Earth and Heaven; ’ 

(ii) Theexpression ‘ in their creation,’ corre¬ 
sponds to the Elohistie language in v.2, * in 
the day of their creation; ’ 

(iii) These words suit best Xiio first account 
of the Creation in which alone the actual 
creation of ‘ the Heaven,’ i.8, and ‘ the Earth,’ 
i.l(i, is described; whereas chap.ii mentions 
only the formation of man, ii.7, plants, ii.9, 
animats, ii.lS, and woman, ii.2‘i. 

908. AVc shall retain i.4“, however, as 
the first clause of tho Jehovistic narra¬ 
tive, without deciding to whom it really 
belongs. In any case, tho involved 
construction in f;.4,- when compared 
with the verses which precode and 
follow it, is a sign that it does not pro¬ 
ceed in an independent, original form 
from tho pon of cither of the principal 
writers, but contains expressions of 
both fused together, to form tho con¬ 
necting link between two distinct nar¬ 
ratives. 

909. ii.4-25( J.E.ll) is Jehovistic, the 
writer using throughout—not Elohim, 
as the writer of i.l-ii.3, but—Jehovah- 
Elohim, and showing himself to be a 
different writer by the following varia¬ 
tions, which exist between his account 
of the creation and that of tho former 
writer:— 

(1) r.C, ‘ a mist rose from tho earth, and 
watered tho whole face of the ground ’: eontr, 
i,9,10, whore tho earth is described os emerg¬ 
ing from tho waters, and as being, therefore, 
alrondy saturated with moisture; 

(ii) 0.7, man is created first of all living 
creatures, before the birds and beasts, o.lS: 
eontr.1,29, where he is created last of all, e^ler 
the birds and beaat8,,i.21,2.5; 

(iii) 0.7, man is * formed of the dust of the 
ground ’: confr.i.27, where man is ‘ created in 
the image,of God,’ and, apparently, by a direct 
act of creative power ; 

(iv) 0.7, the man is made by himself, with¬ 
out tho woman, who is made last, o.2?, by a 
kind of afterthought, 0.I8: contr.i.27, where 
man and woman are created together, lost of 
all created things; 

(v) 0.15, the man, after being made, is 

It will be remembered that in the Eng, 
Vers. ‘ Elohim ’ is represented by GOD, ‘ Jeho¬ 
vah’ by Lokd, and ‘ Adonai’ by Iibrd. 
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placed alone in the garden, ^ to till it and to 
keep it,’ receiving also alone by himself the 
Divine command; and he continues in the 
garden some time by himself, long enough to 
‘ call names to all the cattle, and to the fowl 
of the heaven, and to evmy animal of the 
Held,’ V.20: contr.i.2S, where man and woman, 
on the sixtli day, immediately after their 
creation, are bles^ together, and are together 
endowed with dominion over the whole earth; 

(vi) «.‘21,22, the womasi is made out of one 
of the man’s ribs; contr.U27, where the 
woman, is described, apparently, as created, in 
the same kind of way as the man, by a direct 
act of (creative power. 

910. It is obvious that two accounts 
of the Creation, so different from each 
other in general character, and in some 
jioints varying so remarkably from each 
other, cannot have proceeded from one 
and the same hand. Accordingly, ob¬ 
serving the peculiar use of the I)ivine 
Name in them, we are already justified 
in using the names * Elohist ’ and 
‘ Jeho^ust’ to designate the two writers, 
whoever they may have been, in what¬ 
ever age they may have lived, to whom 
tlieso two sections, i.l-ii.3, ii.4-25, 
may be now with good reason assumed 
to be due. We shall find, as we pro¬ 
ceed, that the remaining sections of 
these first eleven chapters separate 
tliemselves at once, when attention is 
paid to the internal evidence which they 
present, into two sets of passages, dif¬ 
fering from each other in tone of thought 
and forms of expression, and, with one 
or two exceptions, distinctly referable 
to the same two writers, to whom must 
be assigned the composition of the 
above two primary sections. . 

911. We now add thefdlowing re¬ 
marks upon the Jehovistic passage, 
ii.4-25. 

(i) In V.20 we have the name *Adam,’ 
which the Jehovist map have adopted from 
the Elohist in 1.26, — ‘Let us make Adam 
(E.V. man) ’; and he wishes, apparently, 
to connect it with ddamah, ‘ ground,’ in ii.7, 
—‘ and Jehovah-Elohim formed the man 
{ha’Adam) of dust out of tlie ground {ha- 
Adamah).' 

(ii) V.23, the Jehovist notes the derivation 
o£ the name iahah^ * woman,’ from ish, ‘ man.’ 

912. iii.1-24, JekomsHc. 

This section is manifestly due to the 
writer of the preceding section, who¬ 
ever he may be, since it not only con¬ 
tains the same peculiar form of the 
Divine Ndme, but is full of references 
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to the former section, as is shown below, 
while it betrays no such relation to the 
previous Elohistic section, —a fact> 
which confirms deeieivel^ur previous 
conclusion as to the difference between 
the two authors. 

(i) vA ,8,8,9,13,14,21,22,23, ‘ Jehov^-Elohlm’: 
the writer, however, abs^na from placing 
it in the mouth of the serpent^ v.1,5, and in 
tlmt of the looman, v.3, who apjparently repeats 
the words of the sopent; 

(ii) v.1,2,3,8,10, ‘the garden,’ a«i»iL8,9,10, 
13,16; 

dii) v.l*'3, ‘is it so that Elohlm has said,’ 
&c.: comp, the command in ii.16,17; 

(iv) v.1,14, ‘ animal of as in U.}9, 

20 : contr. ‘ animal of the earth,’ i.25,80; 

(v) i>.8, ‘ the tree which is in (he midet^ the 
garden’: comp.ii.d; 

(vi) r.5, ‘ in the day of your eating of it *: 
ccmp.ii.17, ‘ in the day of thy eating of it’; 

(vii) v.b, ‘knowing good and evil,’ v.22, 
‘for the knowledge^ good and evil’: com^ 
ii.9,17, ‘the tree of the knowledge of good 
and evil ’; 

(viii) V.7, ‘ they knew that they were liaked,* 
v.lO, ‘ 1 was afraid, because I was naked/ 

‘and clothed them’: comp.Vi.2b, ‘they were 
both naked ’; 

(ix) tJ.18, ‘ herb of the field/ as in ii.S; 

(X) V.20, the name khawah, * Eve,’ derived 
from khavah, ‘live’: comp, the derivation of 
the names ‘ Adam/ ii.7, ‘ Isbah/ il.28; 

(xi) :».22, ‘ and Jehovah-Elohim said ’: amp^ 
the secret sp^h which is ascribed to Jehovah- 
Elohim in ii.l8; and observe that the some¬ 
what similar E. passage, i.26, is essentially 
diiferent in character, being merely an ex¬ 
pansion of the creative words, ‘ And Elohim 
said/ in r.3,6, kc., and does not at all re¬ 
semble the almost perplexed deliberation of 
the Divine Being with aimself, in iii.23; 

(xii) tJ.22,24, ‘ tree of life/ as in ii.9; 

(xiii) V.28, ‘ till the ground,’ as in ii.6; 

(xiv) V.23, ‘ the ground from which he was 
taken’: comp, the account of Adam’s zormsh- 
tion in ii.7; 

(xv) r.23,24, ‘ garden of Eden/ as in ii.15: 
comp, also ‘ Eden,’ u.8,10. 

913. We may now assume that the 
writer of ii.4—iii.24 is one and the same 
person, and different from the Elohistic 
author of i.l-ii.3. We may further 
observe that this Jehovistic writer is in 
the habit of using strong aniAropowor^ 
fkisins, ascribing to the Deity ordinary 
human actions. Thus we have Jehovah- 
Elohim spoken of as— 

(1) forming the man of dust out of the 
ground, ii.7; 

(ii) breathing into his nostrils, ii.7; 

(iii) planting a garden, ii.8; 

(iv) taking the mem, and leaving him in 
the garden, ii.l&; 

(V) bringing the birds and beasts to Adam. 
U.19; 

(vi) desiring to see what he would call 
them, u.19; 
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(Tii) taking out ene of the man’s ribs. In 
SI; 

(viii) closing np the hesh in its place, ii, 
SI; 

(iz) making^e rib into a woman, ii,SS; 

(X) bringing^e woman unto the man, ii. 
S2; i 

<zi) walking in the breese of the day, iii. 

(zii) missing the man, and calling for him, 
iii.9; 

(ziii) questioning him os to what he has 
done, iii.ll; 

(xiv) making coats of skins, iii.Sl; 

(XT) clothing the man and woman, iii.21 ; 

(XTi) grudging the man being like himself, 
«i.22; 

(XTii) refusing to let him eat of the tree of 
life, Ui.22; 

(xviii) driving them out of the garden, iii. 
24; 

(xlx) taking precautions to prevent their 
return, iii.24; 

(xx) reasoning within himself in human 
fashion, il.l8, iU.22. 

914. As above observed (907.iii.), the 
Jehovist does not dwell at length upon 
the creation of the Heaven and the 
Earth, nor does he even mention at all 
the ‘light,’ ‘firmament,’ ‘seas,’ ‘lumi¬ 
naries,’ ‘reptiles,’ and ‘fishes’ cf the 
Elohistic document. He is evidently 
concerned mafcly with man and his 
doings, and is intent on describing (i) 
his happy life in Paradise, blessed with 
the institution of marriage, in connec¬ 
tion with which the beasts and birds 
are introduced, o.l9, formed out of the 
ground, aad brought to Adam to be 
named’? inasmuch as among these are 
found the domestic animals, which sup¬ 
ply a certain kind of companionship, 
and prevent his feeling himself alto¬ 
gether ‘ alone,’ which was ‘ not good ’ 
for him, h.l8,—and (ii) the terrible 
change, by which this happy state was 
lost. 

915. This special object, which the ] 
writer had in view, may account for the 
somewBat abrupt manner in which he 
begins, ii.4. Toch observes, f. 40:— 

Let ns imaginethe Jehovistic writer, with 
his purpose to his eye, set down before the 
preceding cosmogony. Why should ho repeat 
oircumstantially, what in that was freely 
described ? Why should he relate again the 
separation of the Heaven from the Barth, the 
division of the waters, the creation of the 
heavenly bodies, [the production of the rep¬ 
tiles and fishes), which did not specially 
concern his particular purpose ? With a few 
words, then, he puts all this together, ‘ in the 
day of Jehovah-Blohim’s making Earth and 
Heaven,’ so at once passing over to that 
which he purposes to describe. 
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916. iv.1-26, JeJioviatio. 

This jsection, it will be seen, belongs 
to the same writer as the two preceding 
sections,—though he uses now ‘Je¬ 
hovah ’ only, instead of the compound 
name ‘ Jehovah-Elohim.’ This ap¬ 
pears from the numerous references 
made in it throughout to ii.4-iii.24, 
whereas there is no indication of any 
relationship to the E. section, i.l-ii.3. 

(i) v.l, * Eve,’ <u in iii.20 : the Elohiet doeit 
not mention at ail the name of the first 
woman, nor does it occur anywhere else in 
the O.T.; 

(ii) V.2, the name Kayin, ‘Cain,* derived 
from kanah^ * j?efc ’: comp, the derivations of 

Adam,’ ii.7, ‘Isbah,’ ii.2y, ‘ Eve,' iii.20; 

(iii) ‘ till the ground,’ as tn ii.5,iii. 
23; 

(iv) r.7, ‘and towards thee its desire, and 
thou—thou shalt rule over it': comp. 

‘ and towards thy husband thy dcidre, and he 
—ho shall rule over thee’; 

(v) r.9,‘whereisAbcl thy brother?' comp. 
iii.9, * where art thou ?' 

(vi) r.lO, ‘ and Ho said, What hast thou 
done?’ comp.iii.\Z, ‘andllesaidj'Wliatisthis 
thou hast done ? ’ 

(vii) v.ll, ‘cursed art thou,’«5ic.; a>mp. 
tho curses in iii.14,17 ; 

(viii) ‘when thou tillcst the ground, 
it shall not hencefortli yield unto thee its 
strength’: comp, the sentence on Adam, iii. 
17-19; 

(ix) r.l4, ‘ face of tlio ground (E.V. fartt),’ 
as in ii.6; 

(x) t’.15, Jehovah ‘ set a mark upon Cain ’: 
comp, the anthropomorjihisms in (913) ; 

(xi) V.16, the name ‘ Nod ’ is derived, ap¬ 
parently, from were/, ‘ vogat^d,’ <?.12,14: 
comp, the derivations of Adam, Ishah, Eve, 
Cain, as in (ii) above; 

(xii) v.16, ‘ Eden,’ as in ii.8,10.15,iii.23,24; 

(xiii) v.25,26, the writer may have adopted 

tho names, ‘ Seth ’ and ‘ Eno.s,’ from the Elo¬ 
histic account in if it lay before him, as, 
perhaps, hehos adopted the name ‘Adorn,’ v.25, 
from i.26 OTv.2; 

(xiv) V.25, the name Shethy ‘ Seth,’ derived 
from shith, ‘appoint’: cowij). tho derivations 
I of Adam, &.C., as above. 

CHAPTER III. 

ANALYSIS OF GBN.V.l-vn.24. 

917. v.1-32 (except fi.29), Elohistic. 

This section is the continuation of 

the Elohistic narrative, i. 1 -ii. 3, to which 
it refers distinctly, but not at all to the 
Jehovistic passage, ii.4-iv.26. 

(i) v.l, ‘ in tbe likeness of Blohim mafie He 
him’; comp, i.27, ‘in the image of Elohim 
created He him ’; 

(ii) v.l,3, * likeness,’ as in i.26; 

(iii) V.2, ‘mole and female created He 

them,’ as in i.27; ^ 

(iv) v.2, ‘ He blessed them,’ as in i.28; 
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(v) 0.3, * in hla likeness, after his image': 
ecmp.i,2$, ‘ in our image, after our likeness.* 

918. V.29 is a interpolation, 

as appears—not only from its contain- 
ingthename * Jehovah,' but also—^from 
its referring distinctly to the Jehovistic 
section, ii.4-iT.26. 

(i) ‘ over our work and over the pain of our 
hands ’: comp, the ‘ work and pain ’ impost 
on Adam in iii.l7-ll>; 

(ii) ‘the ground which Jehovah cursed’: 
comp.iii.l7. ‘cursed is the ground for thy 
s^e'; 

(iii) The name ^odkh, ‘Noah,* connected 
with nikham, ‘ comfort ’: comp, the deriva¬ 
tions of ‘Adam,’ ii.7, ‘ Ishah,’ ii.23, ‘ Eve,’ iii. 
5iO, ‘ Coin,* iv.l, * Nod,’ iv.16, ‘ Seth,’ iv.26. 

N.B.—Probably, the original conclusion of 
r.28 was ‘ and begat Noah,’ os in t>.6,9,12,l5, 
18,21,25. In V.3theElohistwrites, ‘ andbcgai 
[not ‘ begat a «o»'] in his likeness, after his 
image, and called hU name Seth.' This also 
suggests that the Elohist would not at any 
rate have written what now stands in «.28,29, 

‘ end begat a son, and called his name Noah.’ 
As said above, he probably wrote ‘ and begat 
Noah,’ and the Jehovist, or some later com¬ 
piler, has substituted a ‘ a son’ for ‘ Noah,’ 
in order to introduce his explanation of the 
name. « 

919. Ti.1-8, JeJiomiie. 

In V.5 the E.V. and Latin Vulgate im¬ 
ply Elohim : but the Ileb., Sam., and all 
tlie other ancient versions and Targums 
have ‘ Jehovah,' except that the LXX. 
has * Jehovah-iJohim.' 

Also in ^•.2,4, we find the phrase 
‘sons of Elohim’=angels. But this 
was the ctfrrent designation of angels, 
which any writer, however thoroughly 
Jehovistic, must have used, since the 
phrase ‘ sons of Jehovah' is never 
employed for them. 

920. Thus it appears that t^is section 
is quite Jehovistic, and it connects itself 
with the previous Jehovistic matter, 
and with that exclusively, by the follow¬ 
ing links: — 

(i) r.l,7, ‘face of the ground,’ as in ii.O, 
iv.l4: the partiality of the Jehovist for the 
use of the word ddamah (911 .i) is here very 
strongly market],—r.l, ‘when man began 
to multiply on tlie face of the ground* —v.7, 

‘ I will wipe out man from off the face of the 
ground,*^m both which cases the E.V. has 
•earth’; 

(ii) V.7, ‘ from off the face of the ground,’ 
as in iv.l4; 

(iii) v.3,6,7, the writer attributes to the 
Deity human affections, disappointment, 
change of plan, &c. (913); 

(iv) c.8,7, ‘ajid Jehov^ said’: comp, the 
secret speeches ascribed to Jehovah in il.l8, 
ijl.22. 

921. vi.9-22, Elohistic,exce^tv.l5,lG. 


(i) V.9, Noah ‘ walked with Elohim,’ as in 
t».22.24; 

(ii) v.U,12 would hardly have been written 
by one, who had already written ; 

(iii) e,l2,' and £lo?u)n the earth, and 
behold I it was corrupted’: comp.tSl, *and 
Elohim saw all that He had made, and behold I 
it was very good'; 

(Iv) v.20,20,20, ‘ after his kind,* as in 1.11, 
12,21 ,&c. {ten times) ; 

(v) V.20, ‘every creeping thing the 
ground,’ as in i.25 ; 

922. vi.15,16, Jehovistic. 

These verses appear to be Jehovistic :, 
since the Elohist seems to have com¬ 
pleted his directions for the making of 
the Ark in v.l4,— 

make it of cypress-wood, make it in cells, 
pitch it within and without;— 

after which we find a fresh set of di¬ 
rections,— 

and this is how thou shalt make it, iic.’ 

It is, however, impossible to speak 
with perfect confidence here, as the indi¬ 
cations are slight, and these last words 
might be underetood to mean,— 

‘This is how thou shalt determine the dimen¬ 
sions of the Ark.’ 

But after this follow the directions for 
a ‘light’ and a ‘door,’ v.l6, which are 
here separated from the other Elohistic 
detail in v.H, ‘ make it in cells.* Also 
the preciseness of these directions, in 
t’.15,16, corresponds much more with 
the style of the Jehovist thaai with the 
simple generalisations of the Elohist. 

923. vii.1-6, Jehovistic. 

(i) v.l, the writer refers to *the Ark,’ as 
already known, whether referring to the 
Elohistic narrative, or to his own words (V) 

In vi.15,16, or to the well-known Ark of the 
legend; 

(ii) v.l, ‘thou and all thy house’: eontr. 
the B. expression, vi.l8, ‘ thou, and thy sons, 
and thy wife, and thy sons’ wives, with 
thee'; 

(iii) e.2, ‘thou shalt take to thee’: eontr. 
theB. expreraion, •vi.20, ‘ they shallJOfne unto 
thee,’ i.e. como of themselves; E. says that 
Noah is to ‘take’ of the food, and * gather* 

It ‘ to him,* vi.21; 

(iv) v.Af* J will wipe out all the substance, 
which I have made, from off the face of the 
ground *; comp, vi.7, ‘ I will wipe out man, 
whom I have created, from off the face of the 
ground ’; 

(v) V.4, * from off the face of the ground,* 

a* in iv.l4,vi.7: comp, also ‘face of the 
ground,’ ii.6,vi.l. ^ 

924. As already remarked (203,204), 
it is obvious that a discrepancy exists 
between the Jehovistic command in 
vii.2,3,— 
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‘ to take by sevens of every clean beast oad of 
every fowl,'— 

and the Elohistic in vi.19,20, that— 

‘ two of evCTy living thing, of fowl, and of 
cattle, and of creeping thing,’— 
should be brought into the Ark. After 
the above plain exhibition of the dif¬ 
ference of the sources, from which the 
two accounts are derived, it is needless 
to discuss the various attempts which 
liave been made to ‘ reconcile ’ the dif¬ 
ficulty. 

925. But we will quote the words of 

Kalisch : 

This text not only repeats several of tlie 
statements already distinctly made, but, what 
is more important, it Is in one point irrecon¬ 
cilable with the preening narrative, Noah was 
commanded to take into the Ark seven pairs 
of all clean, and one pair of all unclean, ani¬ 
mals, vii.i>,3; whereas he ha<l before been 
ordered to take one pair of every species, vi. 
ia,20, no distinction whatever between clean 
and unclean animals having there been made. 
All the attempts at arguing away this discre¬ 
pancy have been utterly unsuccessful. The 
diflSculty is so obvious, that the mostdespemte 
efforts have been mtwle. Some regard the 
second and third verses as the later addition 
of a pious Israelite ; while Rabbinical writers 
maintain that six pairs were taken by Noah, 
but one pair came to him spontaneously ! 1 << i t 
necessary to rrfute such opinions V . . .Wo 
appeal to every unbiass^ understanding. 
The Bible cannot be abused to defy common 
sense, to foster sophistry or perverse reason¬ 
ing, to cloud the intellect, or to poison tho 
heart with the rank weeds of insincerity. 

926. vii.6-9, Elohistic. 

ti) V.6, ‘ and Noah was a son of six hundred 
years’: comp.x.Vt'l^ ‘ mid Noah was a sou of 
five hundred years ’; 

(ii) V.6, ‘ flood of waters.* as in vi.l7 ; 

(iii) V.7, * and he went, Noah, and his sons, 
and his wife, and his sons’ wives with him, 
into the Ark’: com/i.vi.lS, *and thou shalt 

into the Ark, thou, and tby sons, and thy 
wife, and thy sous* wives with thee ’; and 
con^r. the J. expression, * go thou, and all thy 
house, into the Ark,’ vii.l; 

(Iv) V.8, ‘out of the cattle, &o. two,two, 
they came unto Noah ’: comp, the same form 
of sentence, ‘ out of tlie fowl, Sic. two 
out of adl ehall come unto thee'; 

(v) e.8, ‘ cattle, fowl, all thatcreepeth upon 
the groimd *: con^. the same tliree classes of 
creatures, vi.20, ‘fowl, cattle, (^1=) every 
creeping-thing of the ground ’; 

<vi) e.8, ‘creepeth upon the ground’: 
comp, ‘creeping-thing of tho ground,’ i.25, 
vi.2d; • 

(vii) V.9, ‘ two. two,' comp, vl.18,20; 

(viii) t>,9, ‘they came unto Noah’: comp.xi. 
20, ‘ shall come unto thee,’ and contr. the J. 
expres^on, ‘ thou shalt take to thee,’ vii.2. 

927. vii.lO, Jehovistic. 

* It came to pass after the seven days that the 
waters of the flood w'ere uixm the earth ’: 


comp. vii,4, ‘ for after yet seven days I will 
•causo-it-to-rain upon the earth,’ 

928. vii.11, Elohistic. 

(i) ‘ in the six-hundredth year of No^'s 
life’: comp. vii,6, ‘Noah was a son of six* 
hundred years ’; 

(ii) ‘ the fountains of the great deep were 
broken ui), and tho windows of heaven were 
opened ’: comp, the idea of the waters heneathy 
and the waters above, the firmament, i.6,7; 

(iii) ‘ deep,’ as w i.2. 

929. vii.l2, Jehovistic. 

‘ mid the rain was upon the earth forty days 
and foi'ty nights' : comp, vii.4, ‘I will cause- 
it-to-mi/i upon the earth forty days and forty 
nigliis' 

Obviously, this Jehovistic statement 
of tho forty days’ rain is here inserted 
awkwardly, out of its proper place in the 
story. In y.l7 it comes in more suitably 
to the context, after the description of 
Noali and his family going into the 
Ark on the first day: whereas both v.lO 
and f. 12 interrupt the continuity of the 
narrative. 

930. vii.13-16*, Elohistic. 

(i) v.lh, ‘ Notth, and Shem, and Ham, and 
JaplieLh, Noah's wife, and his sons’ three wives, 
with thorn’: romp. vi.l0,vii.7, and conir. the 
J. oxpre8t«ion, ‘ thou and all thy house,’ vii.l; 

(ii) v.l4,14,14,14, ‘ after his kind,’ as in i.ll, 
12,&c. {fe7t times), vi.20,20,20; 

(iii) V. 14, ‘ every creeping thing that creop- 
eth uix)u the earth,’ as in i.20: comp, also 
i.28, ‘ every animal that crce)>eth uiK>n the 
earth,’ i.ao, ‘everything creeping upon tlio 
earth; ’ 

(iv) v.l.l, ‘they came unto Noah into tho 
Ark,’ as in vii.O: comp, also ‘ shall come unto 
thee,’ vi.20, and contr. the J. expression, 

‘ iliou shalt take unto thee,’ vii.2 ; 

(v) v.l.’i.lO, ‘ all flesh,’ as in vl.l2,13.17,19; 

(vi) v.lb, * two, two,’ as in vii.9; comp. vi. 
19,20; 

(vii) V.15, ‘ all flesh, in which Is a spirit of 
life,’ as in vi.l7: comp, also i.30, ‘ all, in 
which is a living soul ’; 

(viii) v.l6», ‘ male and female,’ as in i.27,v. 
2,vi.l9,vii.9; 

(ix) V.16*, ‘as Elohim commanded him,’ 
evidently closed originally this E. passage, as 
the like phrase closes the E. passages vi.22, 
vii.9. 

931. In v.lS, we read,— 

‘ On that very same day went Noah, &c. into 
the Ark,'— 

i.e., apparently, on the same day that— 

‘ the fountains of tlie great deep were broken 
up, &c.,’ V. 11, 

and the Flood began: whereas, accord¬ 
ing to the Jehovist, — 

‘ and Jehovah said to Noah, Go thou, and all 
thy house, into the Ark ... for yei%even days 
and I will cause-it-to-rain upon the earth,’— 
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it would seem that Noah and his family 
were to go into the Ark seven days he-^ 
fore the beginning of the Flood. If it 
be said that Noah was to go in a week 
'before the Flood, and was to employ 
the interval in ‘taking to him’ the 
animals, t;. 2,3, so as to go ixi finally on 
the very same day when the Flood 
be^u, yet t;.14 appears to say that the 
animals also went in, together with 
Noah, on that same day,— 

‘ they, and every beast after its kind, 5ic.’ 

932. viLl6^,17, Jehovistic. 

(i) 0.16**, ‘ and Jehovah shut up after him": 
cojup. t'hQ J. anthropomorphisms (913); 

(ii) v.lC**, reference is b^e made to the 
door provided by the Jehovist (?) in vi.l6; 

(iii) V.17, ‘and the Deluge was forty days 
upon the earth’: eomp, the v^ similar form 
of sentence, v.l2, * and the rain was upon the 
earth forty days ’; 

(iv) ‘forty days’ [DXX ‘and forty 
nights’]: comp, the ‘forty days and forty 
nights’ of rain, vii.4,12. 

N.B. The Elohist says, 4J.24, that ‘ the 
waters were mighty upon the earth ir)0 days,’ 
and he evidently means that they went on 
increasing Viuring all this time, since after 
this he says, viii.2, ‘ the fountains of the deep 
and the windows of the heaven were stopped.’ 
This seems to show conclusively that t>.17», 

‘ and the flood was/or/y days upon the eartlj,’ 
must belong to the Jehovist. The writer, 
])erhaps, meant it to be understood that the 
waters stood, at their highest, 15 cubits over 
‘ all the high mountains, that were beneath 
all the heaven,’ v.l9, and that the Ark, which 
was 30 cubits high, vi.l5, floated half below 
the water, so that, when driven by the wind 
over the mountain-tops, it would just touch 
the top of Ararat, and ground at once, as soon 
as the waters fell. 

933. vii.18-20, Jehovistic^ except 
v.l8M9^ 

(1) V.18*, —‘and the waters were mighty and 
multiplied greatly upon the earth,'—appears 
to be Elohistic, since the compound expression, 

‘ be mighty and multiply,’ corresponds ex¬ 
actly, mutatis mutandis, (fmr ' could 

not be t^ed of the xoat&rs,) to the favourite E. 
formula, * fructify and multiply,* which oc¬ 
curs in i.22,28,viu.l7,ix.l,7; 

(ii) 0.19**, ‘under all the heaven* isJBZoAw- 
tic : comp^ vi.l7, ‘ from under the heaven *; 

(iii) 0 . 18 **,—‘ and the Ark went upon the 
face of the waters,’—appears to be Jehovistic, 
describing a further st^ of the action of the 
watei^ beyond that mentioned by the Jehovist 
in 0.17**,—‘and the waters multiplied, and 
they roi^ the Ark, and it was lifted from off 
the earth, and the Ark went upon the face of 
the waters’; 

(iv) 0.19^ is also JehovisHe, for a critical 
reason given in the larger edition (IV.57.i). 

N.B. It would seem that In o.20 the Jeho¬ 
vist wished to explain haw the effect described 
by E. In if.l9**,—‘ and all the high mountains, 
that were under all the heavmi, were covered,^ 


—toougbt about, and so hb inserted 
^fifteen cubits upward the waters were 
mighty, and the mountains were covered’: 
comp. ‘ cubits,* viJl5,16, ‘upward,* vi.l6. 

934. 12, Elohietie. 

(i) ‘ all flesh,’ at i» Ti.l2,18,17,19,Tii. 

15,16; • 

tii) V.21, ‘ that creepeth upon the earth,’ a# 
in i.28,30,vii.l4; 

(iii) 0 . 21 , ‘swarming-thinga,* ‘swarm,’ as 
in i.20,2l; 

(Iv) 0 . 22 , ‘ all in whose nostrils was ^ the 
breath of a spirit of life': comp. vi.l7,vli.l5, 
‘ all flesh in which was a ^rit of life *; 

(v) 0.22, ‘ all out of all,’ oc in yiiL17,ix.lO. 

935. vii.23“, Jehovistic. 

These words, as far as ‘and they 
were wiped-out of (E.V. ‘ destroyed 
from ’) the earth,* are a mere repetition 
of V. 21, and of such a kind, that they 
could hardly have been penned imnie* 
diately after t;.21 by the same writer. 
Accordingly we shall find that they 
exhibit unmistakable signs of the 
Jehovistic author. 

(i) 0.23*, ‘ and He wlped-out [E.T. ‘ was 
destroyed ’] all the substance, which was upon 
the face of the ground, from man unto cattle, 
unto creeping-thing, and unto fowl of the 
heaven’: comp, vi.7, ‘I will wipe out man, 
whom I have created from off the face of the 
ground, from man unto cattle, unto creeping- 
thing, and unto fowl of the heaven,’ and vii, 
4, ‘ I will wipe out all the substance, which I 
have made, from off the face of the ground *; 

(ii) 0.23*, ‘ substance,’ as in vil,4; 

(iii) o.28», ‘ face of the ground,’ as in ii.6, 
iv.l4,vi.l,7,vii.4. 

936. vii.23^24, Elohistic. 

(1) V.23**, * that was with him in the ark,’ 
comp, viii.l. 

(ii) «.24, ‘ a hundred and fifty days ’; see 
987 N.B.), 

CHAPTER IV. 

ANALYSIS OF QEN.Vin.l-XL26. 

937. viii.l,2*3**,4*>,6, Elohistic. 

(i) v.l, ‘ every animal,’ as in vil.l4; 

(ii) v.l, ‘ every animal, and all the cattle*: 

comp. vli.l4; • 

(iii) v.l, ‘ that was with him in the ark,* as 
in vii.23*>; 

(iv) V.2*, ‘ the fountains of the deep,’ ‘ the 
whidows of heaven,* as in vil.ll; 

(v) V.2*, ‘ deep,’ as in i.2,vii.ll; 

(vi) V.3**, ‘ a hundrod oud fifty days,* as in 
vii.24; 

(vii) t.4, ‘in the seventh month, in the 
seventeenth day of the month,’ and v.8, ‘in 
the tenth, in the firat of tlm month*: comp. 
vii.ll, ‘in the second month, in the seven¬ 
teenth day of the month.* 

N.B. Beckoning one month s 30 da(^, so 
that 150 days =s 5 months, we have the date 
of the beginning of the flood, 2mo. 17d. (vii. 
11) •f the time of its continuance, 5mo. (vii, 
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24,Tiil.8) =s 7ino. 17d., the time wben^the 
ark grotinded, Tiii.4,—from which it follows 
that all these notices of time are b; the same 
writer. 

938. Tu^.2^3^4•, are Jehovistic, 

I assent now, for various critical 
reasons, to the views of Hupfbli) (from 
whom I differed iu the larger edition), 
and assign these passages to the Jehovist, 
including the words in v.4*®, 

* and the Ark rested . . . upon the moun¬ 
tains of Ararat; ’ 

so that the original E. story ran thus— 
* And at the end of a hundred and fifty days 
the waters abated, in the seventh month, on 
the seventeenth day of the month.’ 

939. viu.6-12, Jehovistic. 

(i) 0 . 6 , ‘forty days,’ vil.4,12,17 ; 

(ii) 0 . 6 , ‘ window ’: comp, the direction for 
making the ‘ light,' vi.l 6 , to which the writer 
evidently refers in this passage, since he 
speaks of Noah opening ‘ the window which 
he had made': comp, also the reference to the 
‘ door' vi.16, in vii.ie**; 

(iii) 0 . 8 , * to see it the waters were lessened, 
&c.’: comp. ii.l9, *Io see what he would call 
them’; 

(iv) 0 . 8 , ‘ from off the face of the ground,’ 
as in iv.l4,vi.7,vii.4; comp, also ‘ face of the 
ground,’ ii.6,vi.l,vii.23; 

(v) 0 . 10 , 12 , ‘seven days,’ as in vii.4,10: 
comp, the use of the number ‘ seven ’ in iv. 
15.24,vii.2,3; 

(vi) The Elohist mentions only the dap, 
month, and year, of the most notable events of 
the flood, vii.C,ll,viii.4,5,13,14: the Jehovist 
marks the stages of its progress by ‘seven 
days’and‘forty days,’vii.4,10,12,17,viii.6,10,12; 

(vii) That we are right in a.ssigning to the 
Jehovist this section about the raven and 
dove, is further confirmed by the inconsis¬ 
tency which exists in the data of time, as the 
story now stands. Between the time when 
‘ the tops of the mountains were seen,’ v.5, on 
the first day of the tenth month, and the time 
wiien ‘ the waters were dried up from off the 
earth,’ 0.13, on the firat day of the^fr^^ month 
(of the next year), would be an interval of 
three months = 90 days. If we deduct the 40 
days of waiting, v.G, we have 50 daj'S remain¬ 
ing for the sending out of the raven and dove; 
whereas the story plainly implies an interval 
of 7 days only between each sending, to which 
might be added 7 days more after the dove 
was sent out the second time,—making only 
21 days altogether. 

" N.B. It must have been supposed that 
Noah, either by reason of the size, or situation, 
or construcHon, of the window, or because of 
the elevation of the Ark on the top of Ararat, 
could not see for himself what was passing 
upoivtbo plaint below. 

940, viii.l3-19,EZoA/«^i<;, except v.lS**. 

(i) 0.13, ‘ in the edx hundred ^d first year 
comp, vii.ll, ‘in the six hundredth year of 
Noah’s life’; comp, also v.82,vli.6; 

(ii) 0 . 18 , * In the first, in the first of the 
month,’ and o.l4, ‘in the second month, in 


the diven-and-twentieth day of the month*: 
eomp. vli.ll,vlii.4,5; 

(iii) 0 . 16 , ‘thou, and thy wife, and thy 
sons, and thy sons’ wives with thee,’ as in 
vi.l8,Tii.7,18: contr. the J. expression, ‘thou 
and all thy house,’ vii.l; 

(iv) 0.17,19, ‘ eveary animal,’ as in vii. 14, 
viii.l; 

(v) 0.17, ‘every animal that is with thee*: 
comp.viii.l, ‘ every animal that was with him *; 

(W) 0.17, ‘ every animal... out of all flesh *: 
comp. vi.l9, ‘ all the living out of all flesh ’; 

(vU) 0.17, ‘ all flesh,’ vi.l2,13,17,19,vU.16,16, 
21; 

(viii) 0.17, ‘ among fowl and among csittle,* 
as in vii.21; 

(ix) 0,17 ,‘every creeping-thing that creep- 
eth upon the earth,* as in i.26,rii.l4: comp. 
also i.2d,d0; 

(x) 0.17, ‘swarm,’ as in i.20,21,vii.21; 

(xi) V.17, ‘ fructify and multiply,' i.22,28; 

(xii) 0.18, ‘ Noah, and his wife, 4cc.,’ as in 
(iii) above; 

(xiii) 0.19. ‘everything creeping upon tho 
earth,’ as in i.30. 

941. viii.l3**, Jehovistic. 

(i) ‘face of the ground,’ as in ii.6,iv.l4, 

vi. l,7,vii.4,23,viii.8; 

(ii) “covering’ explains, perhaps, the ob¬ 
scure direction in vi.16, ‘ in a cubit shalt thou 
finish it above ’; 

(iii) this statement,—‘and Noah removed 
the covering of the ark, and saw, and behold I 
the face of the ground was dry,’-—introduces 
into tho account, as it now stands, the ano¬ 
maly, that the Ark was uncovered nearly two 
months before Noah and his family and tlje 
multitude of animals came out of it, as ap¬ 
pears from 0.13,14. 

942. The later eccUsiastical year 
began in the Spring. But in the older 
time the * Feast of Ingathering’ was 
‘ in the md of the year,’ E.xxiii.l6, so 
tliat the new year, apparently, began 
in Autumn. It is probable that this 
more ancient reckoning is observed in 
this account of the Flood, wliich in that 
case began, according to tho story, 
about the middle of tho second month, 

vii. ll, e.e. - about* . the beginning of 
November, and lafed over the five wet 
and stormy winter months, vii.24, 

viii. 3, till the bright days of Spring 
came round, and the waters were 

dried up from off the earth ’ during 
the heat of summer. But then the 
herbivorous animals, coming out of the 
Ark in the second month (November), 
viii. 14, would be in want of food till 
the spring. 

943. Tiii.20-22, Jehovistic. 

(I) «.20, th^ sacrifices require the * seven * 
pairs of clean animals provided by the Jeho- 
vii.2,8, to which also the expression 
clean cattle ’ in this verse refers; 
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(il) «.21, ‘Jehorali smelled the swlefc sa- 
Yonr’: comp, the J. anthropomOTphisma in 
(913) vi3.6,7,vU.36^• 

(iU)e.ai, ‘Jehovah said unto His heart: 
comp, the secret speeches ascribed to Jehovah, 
fi.l8,Ui.22,vi.8,7; 

(iv) r.21, ‘ His heart,' (U in vi.3 ; 

(v) ‘I will not add to cur»e again the 
ground for man's sake ’; comp. iil.l7, ‘ cursed 
is the ground for thy sakCt v.29, ‘ about the 
ground which Jehovah cursed *; 

(vl) e.21, ‘ curse the ^nnd': comp, the J. 
curses in iU.14,iv.ll,v.29; 

(vii) ©.21, ‘ the imagination of man's heart 
is evil from his youth,’ as in vi.6; 

944. , Elohistic. 

(i) ©.3, ‘ and Blohdi blessed Noah, and his 
sons *: comp, the blessing on Adam, i.28,v.2 ; 

(ii) v.1,7, ‘fructify and multiply/ as in 
i.22,28,viii.l7; 

(iii) ©.1, ‘fructify,and multiply, and fill the 
earth/ as in i.28; 

(iv) ©.2,10,10, ‘ every animal of the earth’ 
as in i.30: contr. the J. expression, ‘ every 
animal of the fUld, ii.l9,20,iii.l,14; 

(v) ©.2, ‘ the fear of you, and the terror of 
yon, shall be upon every animal of the earth, 
iic.’: comp, the E. passage i.20,28, ‘ let them 
have dominion over’ fish, fowl, cattie, &c.; 

(vi) ©.2, * all that creepeth the ground ’ 
(E.V. ‘earth’): comp. i.25,vi.20, ‘every 
creeping-thing of the ground,’ vii.8, ‘ all that 
creepeth upon the ground ’; 

(vii) V.2, ‘ fishes of the sea ’: comp. * fish of 
the sea/ i.2G,28 ; 

(viii) ©.8, ‘ every creeping-thing that llveth ’: 
comp. i.21, ‘ every living soul that creepeth’; 

(ix) ©.3, ‘ to you it shall be for food/1.29; 

(x) ©.3, ‘ green herb/ as in i.30; 

(xi) ©.5, ‘ every animal,’vii.l4,viii.],17,19 ; 

(xii) ©.6, ‘ in the imago of Elohim made He 
man/ as in i.27 ; 

(xiii) ©.7, ‘ swarm/aft»i.20,21,vil.21,Tiii.l7; 

(xiv) ©.9,11,15, ‘ my covenant/ as in vi.I8; 

(xv) v.9,11,17, ‘ establish a covenant/ vi. 18; 

(xvi) v.lO, * among fowl and among cattle,’ 
a.i in vii.21,viii.l7; 

(xvii) ©.10,12,15,16, ‘ ev^ living soul/ i.21; 

(xviii) v.10,12, ‘ that is with you;’ comp. 

‘ that was with him/ viL'23*>,vm.l, ‘ that is 
with thee/ viii.17; 

(xix) v.11,15,15,16,17, ‘all fi^/ as in 
\i.l2,13,17.19,vii.l5,16,2l,viil.l7; 

(xx) ©.15,16, ‘ remeai^r/ as in viii.l; 

(xxi) ©.15,16, ‘eveay living soul among 
all flesh’: comp. vi.l9, ‘every living thing 
outof all flesh/viii.17,‘every animal . . . 
out of all flesh.’ 

946. In ix.3 tlie Elohist records tho 
permission to eat animal food, as 
given only qfter tho flood, in agree¬ 
ment with his account of the Creation, 
where we read, i.29— 

‘And Elohim said. Behold, I give you every 
herb seeding seed, which is on the face of all 
the earth, and every tree in which is the fruit 
of a tree seeding seed: to you it shall be for 
food.' 

The* Jehovist, however, makes Abel 
a ‘ tender of sheep,’ iv.2: and though 


sheep might, no doubt, have been 
only for the sake of their woolormMt 
yet in iv.4 the firstlings of the fiock 
are sacrificed, and'oiuy, or chiefly, 
their /at seems to have been oflfered. 
It may be fairly inferred that, accord¬ 
ing to the Jehovist, the rest was sup¬ 
posed to be eaten afterwards, as in the 
case of ordinary peace-offerings. 

946. ix..lS~-27,J^ehovisiie. 

(i) V.18, ‘ Ham—be is the fatherof Canaan/ 
as in ©.22; 

(ii) ©.20, this notice of the ‘beginning' of 
wine-making corresponds to the similar Jeho- 
vistio notices of the beginning of cattle¬ 
keeping, iv.20, music, iv.21, working in iron, 

iv. 22, and probably also of sheep-tending mid 
agriculture, iv.2; 

(iii) V.25,‘cur^ be Canaan': comp, the J. 
curses, iii.l4,17,ir.ll,v.29,viii.21; 

. (iv) ©.25, ‘ a servant of servants shall he 
(Canran) ^/ ©.26,27, ‘and Canaan shall be 
his servant' ; here there is a play on the name 
Kend)iany ‘Canaan,’ which is derived from 
A'anah, ‘ bo low, be humble ’: but Canaan 
really means the low oo^t country**the 
‘ lowlands,’ or its inhabitants, in opposition 
to Aram^ the high country or ‘ highlands ’; 

(v) ©.27, the name yepheth^ ‘Japheth/ is 
played upon, in connection with the verb 
yaphtf ‘ he shall enlarge': comp, the J. deri¬ 
vations of names, il.7,23,iii.20,iv.l,16,25,v.29. 

N.B.—‘ Jehovah ’ is named the ‘ Elohim of 
Shem,’ ©.26, who [?Elohim or Japheth] * ^all 
dwell in the tents of Sbero,’ v.27: but this 
name is not used in the blessing of Japheth, 
for which only the general name of the Deity 
is employed, and not the covenant-name of 
the God of Shem, and of Shem’s offsiwlng, 
Israel. 

947. ix.28,29, Elohistic. 

These verses refer to the E. datum 
in vii.6, and they correspond in lan¬ 
guage with that of the E. genealogy in 

v. 7,8, &c., except that no mention is 
made of Noah’s * begetting sons and 
daughters ’ after the Flood. It would 
seem that he was supposed to hare had 
only three sons, ‘ Shem, Ham, and 
Japheth,* all bom before the Flood; 
and^ indeed, we read, in v.lO— 

‘ Th^ were the three sons of Noah: and out 
of them was all the earth over^ee4.’ 

948. x.1-32, Jehovistic. 

(i) ©.5, ‘out of these were separated the 
isles/ ©.32, ‘out of these weip separate the 
nations’: comp. ix.l9, ‘out of these were 
spread-abroad all the earth ’; 

(ii) v.5,32, ^W88 separated/ as in ii.l0; 

(iii) v.5,20,31,32: comp, these summarising 
clauses, at the end of the corresponding pas¬ 
sages, with ix.l9; 

(iv) v.18, ‘were spread-abtoad’; comp. 

‘ was spread-abroad,’ ix.19; 
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(V) U.21, ‘and to Shem—to him also there 
\vas bom ’ i cotnp. iv.26, ‘ and to &th—to him 
also there was lK)m ; ’ 

(vi) e.21, ‘ Shorn, the elder brother of Ja^ 

...*1. * . {v ‘>A. * hid «/rtwn/»«r • 


CHAPTER V. 

CHA.R1CTERISTICS OF THE ELOHIST 
AND JEHOVIST. 


fHttUI/, V..W W.V.V.* 

7,23,iii.20,iv.l,16,26,v.29,ix.27 ; 

(viii) r.25, ‘the earth,’ need of the popu¬ 
lation of tho earth, as in lx.l9; 

(ix) The Jehovl^ in this copter shows a 
remarkable amount of geo^aphical and histo¬ 
rical knowledge; comp. ii.lO-14,iv.lC,17,viii.4. 

949. xi.1-9, Jeliovistic. 

(i) e.l, ‘ all the earth ’ = the whole human 
race, as in ix.19 ; 

(ii) vA, ‘let us make to ourselves a name ': 
comp, the J. expression, * men of a name’ vi.4; 

(lii) t?.4,8,0, ‘spread-abroad,’ as in ix.l9,x.l8; 

(iv) r.4,8,9, ‘ \ipon the face of all the earth,’ 
as in vii.3,viii.9: the Elohist, however, uses 
this plirase in i.29; 

(v) V.5, ‘Jehovah came down to see the 
city,’ and v.7, ‘ lot us go down, and confourtd 
their langua^ ’ : comp, the J. anthropomor¬ 
phisms, &c.; 

(vi) V.5, ‘the sons of man’: comp, ‘the 
daughters of man,’ vi.2; 

(rii) i’.6, ‘ and Jehovah said’: comp, tho 
secret speeches ascribed to Jehovah in il.l8, 
iii.22,vi.3,7,viii.21; 

(viii) H.9, the name * Babel/ derived from 
bataf. ‘confound’: comp, the J. derivations, 
ii.7,23,iii.20,iv.l,lG,2.5,v.29,ix.27.x.2.'>; 

N.B. Apparently, this account of the ‘ con¬ 
fusion of tongues’ and dispersion of mankind 
is in connection also with the J. statement, 
X.25, that, in Pelcg’s days, ‘the earth was 
divided.’ 

The derivation of ‘Babel,’ in v.9, is 
incorrect. There is little doubt now, 
among scholars, that the word is pro¬ 
perly Bab’Il, meaning ‘ House of God.’ 

950. xi. 10-26, Eiohistic. 

This table is plainly a continuation of 
the E. genealogy in G.v. The Jehovistic 
account has anticipated i* in X.22--26, 
as to the births of Arpha-rad, Salah, 
Eber, Peleg, just as in iv.26 it anti¬ 
cipated the E. mention of the name of 
Adam, v.2, and in iv.26,26, the E. 
mention of Seth and Enos, y.3,6« 

(l) v.lO, ‘ These are the generations of 
Shem ’: comp, vi.9, ‘ These are the generations 
of Noah ’; 

(ii) ‘son of a hundred years*; comp. 

v.32.vii.6 ; 

(iii) v.11,13,15, &e., ‘ and Shem lived after 

begetting.and begat sons and 

daughteiB*: comp, the «axne form of expres¬ 
sion, v.7,10,13, iiXi ,; 

(iv) v.11,13,16,16, be,, * and he lived,' as in 

T.8,6,7,9, ix.26. 


961. We have thus examined the 
first eleven chapters of Genesis, down to 
the point where the history of Abraham 
commences. And wo have seen that 
these chapters may be separated, with 
reasonable certainty, — so that the 
general inference, that two hands 
are traceable, will not be inTalidat('<l 
because a difference of opinion may 
still fairly exist among scholars as to 
some minor details,—into t.wo distinct 
sets of passages, which may now bo 
summed up as follows 
ELomsne. 

(E.66,J.O) 


i.l-ii.3 

v. 1-28,30-32 

vi. 9-14.17-22 

vii. (i-9,ll,13-16»,^8'*.^9^,21,22,23^24 

viii. l 41^,0,13* 14-19 

ix. 1-17/28,29 


xi.10-26 


.TEnovisnc. 

(E.S,J.30,J.E.20) 

ii.4-iv.26 

V.29 

vi. 1-8,1.7,16 

vii. I-.'),!!), 12,16^,17,18^,19»,20,23* 

viii. 2l>,3'*,4*'•,^^-12,^3^20-22, 

ix. l8-27,x.l-32 
xi.1-9 

N.B. Of the 293 verses in G.i.l-xi.2C, rather 
loss than half {viz. 136) are Elohistic, and the 
rest (viz. 167) Jehovistic. 


952. We have seen also that thes<' 
two sets of passages betray incontesta¬ 
ble signs of different authorship. In 
one of them, the name ‘ Jehovah’ never 
once occurs throughout, whereas Elo- 
liira is used 66 times. In the other, 

‘ Jehovah’ is the predominant name, 
being used 50 times, while * Elohim ’ ii. 
occurs 28 times, 20 times in thecom- 
pound name, ‘ Jehovah-Elohim,’ ii.4- 
iii.24,—(which is found only once be¬ 
sides in the Pentateuch, viz. in E.ix.30, 
for in G.xxiv.3,7, &c., the expression is 
‘ Jehovah, the Elohim of heaven,’ &c.) 
—four times in the month of the ser¬ 
pent, iu.1,3,6,5 ,—tiuice in the popular 
expression for angels, * sons of Honim,’ 
vi.2,4, for which the writer could not 
have used ‘ sons of Jehovah ,’—once in 
stating that Jehovah is the * Elohim of 
Shem,’ ii.26, — once in speaking of 
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Elohim blessing Japheth, ix.27, appa¬ 
rently because Japheth was not sup¬ 
posed to stand in any special relation 
to Jehovah, the Elohim of Shem and 
of the Hebrew people, Shem’s descend¬ 
ants,—and once in the words of Eve, 
iT.25, explaining the meaning of Seth’s 
name. 

953. In other words, while the one 
writer uses constantly the name ‘ Elo- 
hira ’ and no other, the other writer 
does not use it freely, as the Proper 
Name of the Divine Being, and scarcely 
uses it at all, except under special 
circumstances, which explain in each 
case his reason for using it. When writ¬ 
ing freely, ho ijses habitually the name 
‘ Jehovah.’ It appears, then, that the 
names ‘Elohist’ and ‘ Jehovi.st’ have 
been applied very justly to di.stingiiish 
these two writers. But the reader is 
especially desired to notice tliat we have 
not arrived at the conclusions, which 
have been subamed-up above (951), by 
first assuming, as a fact, the existence 
of this characteristic difForence of style, 
and then assigning to one writer tliose 
passages in which the name ' Elohim ’ 
occurs predominantly, and those marked 
by the name ‘Jehovah’ to the other. 

954. On the contrary, wehavededuced 
this characteristic peculiarity itself 
from an inspection of the two sets of 
passages already separated. And tlieso 
have been discriminated, and assigned 
to their respective authors, by a i-igor- 
ous process of deduction, from a great 
-itaricfyofconspiringpeculiaritics, which 
have been detected upon a minute ex¬ 
amination and careful comparison of 
each passage,—a process, which, to our 
own mind, has the force of an absolute 
demonstration, as we believe it will to 
most readers, who will bo willing to 
foUow it carefully, step by step. 

956. In the following chapters wo 
shall give separately, at full length, the 
Elohistie and Jehovistic poi^ions of 
these first eleven chapters of Genesis, 
by the considwation of which some of 
the peculiarities of style and thought 
which mark the two writers, besides 
that which is connected with the use of 
the Divine Name, will be obvious at a 
glance. • We may here, however, men¬ 
tion a few of fhese, which have either 


been already detected in the course of 
our criticisms, or must be apparent, 
oven to a reader unacquainted with 
Hebrew, upon a mere perusal and com¬ 
parison of the two sets of passages. 

966. Thus, the Elohist is very 
and simple in his style, and abounds in 
repetitions, as in the use of the clause 
‘after his kind,’ 17 times, i.l 1,12,21, 
24,26,vi.20,vii. 14, or of the formula 
‘ Noah, and his sons, and his wife, and 
his sons’ wives with him,’ vi.l8,vii.7, 
13,viii.l6,18, and in his repeated enu¬ 
meration of the creatures taken into the 
Ark,v'i.20,vii.8,14,2 l,viii. 17,19. Where¬ 
as the Jehovist is more pointed and 
terse in his expressions, e.g. ‘ thou and 
all thy house,’vii.l, more spirited, or¬ 
nate, and rhetorical, iv.6,7,9-15,vi.l-7, 

viii. 21,22; he quotes poetry, iv.23,24, 

ix, 25-27, andaproverb, x.9; he is fond 
of deriving names, ii.7,23,iii.20,iv.l, 
lG,25,v.29,ix.27,x.25,xi.9; andhis words 
serve at times to intensify the language 
of the Elohist, as when he expresses 
the wickedness of man before the Flood, 
cowp.vi.6-7 with vi. 11-13, or paints the 
destruction of life occasioned by that 
catastrophe, cemp. vii.23*, with vii.21. 

957. The Jehovist also uses frequently 
strcnig anthropomorphisms, ascribing 
human actions, passions, and affections 
to Jehovah. The Elohist has very 
much leas of this, and altogether ap¬ 
pears to have had more grand views of " 
the Divine Being, and of His pater¬ 
nal relations to mankind: eontrast the 
whole tone of the Elohistie account of 
the Creation in i.l-ii.3 with that of the 
Jehovist in ii.4-25. Though the Elo¬ 
hist manifestly had a deep sense of sin 
and its evil consequences, vi.l 1-13, yet 
it is only the Jehovist who introduces 

‘ curses,’ iii.l4,17,iv.ll,v.29,viii.21,ix. 
26, and writes the story of the ‘ Fall.’ 

958. It appears that the Elohist lays 
stress upon the observance of the sab¬ 
bath rest, iL2,3, and the abstinence from 
the hating of blood, ix.4, and the shed¬ 
ding of man’s blood, ix.6,6, — these 
two last, indeed, having a close connec¬ 
tion; since, if blood was too sacred to 
be eaten, as reprMenting the ‘ life,’ the 
law of abstinence from it as an a^cle 
of food would impress upon the people 
continually the wu of shedding it. Os 
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the other hand, the Jehovuit is the only 
■writer who, as yet, has mentioned socrt- 
^et, ir.3,4,viu.30,21. Also he makes 
use repeat^ly of the nninher teven, 
Tii.2,3,4,10,viu.l0,12, and lays parti¬ 
cular stress on the number/orty, Tii.4, 
12,17,'viii.6, which so often occurs in 
the subsequent Scripture histo^. 

939. It is not necessary to instance 
further at present the points which cha¬ 
racterise the two writers. But the differ¬ 
ence of style, generally, between them 
cannot possibly be mistaken. When 
the whole Book of Genesis has been 
thus analysed, and we aroablc to com¬ 
plete the separation of the Elohistic 
and Jehovistic portions throughout, 
we shall be still better able to judm of 
the distinction between them. Then, 
also, it will be the proper time to mark 
in the separate portions any tign» of 
time, whi^ may enable ns to form some 
definite conjecture as to ages in 
which they were respecti'ri^ w»iUen. 

960. In the latter part m Genesis, 
howerer, distinct traces ate found of, at 
least, two other writers, so that the work 
of discrimination is not so easy as we 
have found it to be in these eleven 
chapters; and the gyound will require 
to be yet further cleared, before we can 
proceM in a satis&ctory manner with 
this part of the work. For the present, 
we content ourselves with the above 
exhibition of the existence of two 
different authors in the Book of Genesis, 
—^and these not only distinct in style 
and habits of thought, but involving 
remarkable discrepancies, as in the two 
accounts of the Cheation (907), in the 
single pair and seven pairs of clean 
animals at the Flood (925^ and in the 
statement of the Jehovist that the 
‘ Flood laatpd forty days,’ vii.4,12,17, 
whereas thjTElohist says that it lasted 
150 days, since only after the 160 days, 
viL24, according to this writer,— 

’ Thetountainsot the deep and the-windows 
ot the heaven ■frero stopped,' vili.2. fl 

961. But we may here take a glance 
at the two setsoi passages, -with a view 
to consider whether we can arrive at 
any definite conclusion atn^ent upon 
one important point It is agreed 
»ne^fy by critics of' note that the 
MoMstic document WM originally a 


complete narrative; and it will be seen 
presently that, as it now lies before us, 
separated from the Jehovistio matter^ 
the story of the Elohist is a perfectly 
consistent whole,—a strong confirma¬ 
tion this of the correctness of our pro¬ 
cess of division. The question now 
arises. Did the Jehovist merely in¬ 
terpolate his own additions into the 
primitive story, or was the Jehovistic 
document originally a whole by itself? 

962. HorFELH and some other emi¬ 
nent critics are of opinion that it was. 
They suppose that the two documents, 
each complete in itself, lay before a later 
compiler, who put them together into 
one narrative, in the form in which we 
now possess them, taking passages out 
of each as they suited his purpose, or 
seemed to bo worth preserving, in order 
to give more ^iik and fulness to tlie 
story. It is only in this way, they 
think, that vre can account for the 
existence of such remarkable discre¬ 
pancies as we find in the two accounts 
of the Creation and the Deluge. A mere 
intcryotator would have avoided such 
diserepaimiejl; whereas a later efttor 
might eopsider the data of l>oth such 
venerable documents too precious to bo 
dispensed with altogether, notwith¬ 
standing these discrepancies, or may 
not even have perceived them; as so 
many devout readers, of ancient and 
modem times, have studied the story, 
as it stands, without perceiving them, 
until their attention had been expressly 
directed to them. 

963. The Jehovistic sections of G.i- 
xi, however, as they now lie before us, 
seem hardly sufficient—at least, when 
taken alone by thcroselyj||—to justify 
the conclusion, that the^nce formed 
parts of an independent connected 
whole. These portions, in fact, of the 
Jehovistic matter appear rather as en¬ 
largements and embellishments of the 
primitive simple story, by the hand of 
one wffl) ■wrote—not in slavish sub¬ 
jection to the contents jfthq primary 
document, but—with coOriderable free¬ 
dom and iDdep^4^ce. 

964. And this seenm true even of the 
second account of the Creation, on 
which Hotfeu) lays much stress m 
support of his own position. It is 
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quite As easy to conceive that the Jeho- 
vist himself may not have perceived 
the discrepancies, vfhich in thi^assage, 
as well as in those about the Blood, he 
has imported into the narrative, as iti* 
to ima^ne this in the case of a later 
editor,—more especially when we take 
into account th^ difficulty in any case 
of mastering completely all the minute 
details of a story, written hy another 
hand. It is almost impossible, indeed, 
for one writer to place himself so accu¬ 
rately in relation to the age and circum¬ 
stances of another, as to be able to 
regard the same subject from exactly 
the same point of view; and it might 
be expectM that any author, who would 
undertake to illustrate and amplify a 
narrative like that of the Elohist, 
would fall inevitably, now and then, 
into contradictions. Which a close ex¬ 
amination might detect. This might 
be looked for under the most favourable 
circumstances, if the interpolator had 
had the prime narrative before him, in 
clear roman type, in a printed volume. 
How much more, it may be: said, when 
we take into acccount the fcfficulty of 
studying that narrative odt of a long 
roll, consisting of many sheets, stitched 
together, of papyrus or parchment 
manuscript! 

966. Uponthe whole, we must reserve 
our judgment on this point until the 
analysis has been carried further, and 
more of the Jehovistic matter lies 
before us. But we are justified, at all 
events, in concluding, from the evidence 
at present before us, that the Jehovistic 
writer—^whether we regard him as the 
writer of a complete independent nar¬ 
rative, or mc^dy as the interpolator of 
the primary SEhistic document,—was 
one who wrote with considerable inde¬ 
pendence and boldness of thought, and 
who felt himself in no way bound to 
adhere scrupulously to the details of the 
original story, or to maintain with it a 
perfect unity of style, any more than 
of sentiment. ,We have thus, to some 
extent, a confirA&ion of the view which 
has been already expressed (in 11.490), 
as to the compositioy erf the Fentateuch. 

966. But we have more than this. 
The analysis, cm far as we have gone, 
confirms the statement in (1I.3S7) that 


the Bfiohist never mentions the name 
‘Jehovah,’ tmtil he records the reve¬ 
lation of it to Hoses. Frcnn this it 
would seem that tiie words in E.vL3,— 
‘ by my name Jehovah was I not known to 
them—' 

are really meant to imply tlmt, is tile 
view of this writer, theiwOTe itudKr-ahd 
not merely the full meaning Of it—was 
unknown before the time of Hoses. 
And this result conflicts, of course, 
mth the view of the Jehovist, who puts 
it in the mouth of Eve, iv.l, and says, 
iv.26, that from the time of Enos— 

‘ it was begun lb can upon the name ol Je¬ 
hovah.’ 

CHAPTEE VL 

THE BPOHISnC ANP* JEHOTISTIO PAS- 
SAOES IN G.I.1-XI.26. 

967. We shall nof exhibit in full 
the portions of G.i.l-xi.26, which ap¬ 
pear to UB tq^long to the Elohist and 
Jehovist,' r^eotively. In order to set 
more distinctly before the eyes of the 
English reader the agreements and 
variations in style, which have been 
noted in our preceding critical enquiry, 
it has been necessary to translate these 
chapters again from the original, taking 
care to render, as far as possible, the 
same Hebrew word or phrase always hy 
the same English equivalent,—a mle 
which is very often not observed m 
the authorised version. Thus in nine 
places (t25,iv.ll,li,vi.l,7,20,viL4,8,ix. 
2 ) the oririnal has ‘ the ground,’ where 
the E.V. has ‘the earth,’ whereas the 
E. V. has correctly ‘ the ground ’ in seven¬ 
teen other places, ii.6,6,7,9, &c. So 
the same Hebrew word is expressed by 
‘ move’ ini.2)|^28,vii.21, andby ‘careep’ 
in i.26,30, vii.8,14, viii.l 7,19, and the cor¬ 
responding noun, by ‘creep _ 

in nine ^aceg, i.24,26,26, Wc., and 1 
' moving thing ’ in ix.3. 

968. It is obvious that, without 
uniformity of translation, accurate 
comparison can he instituted between 
the two documents in English. 

On this account it has bstn necei- 
saiT to translate as literally as possible; 
and so the ft^(J;wing version does not 
pretend to bq oh elegant, but only a 
strictly faitbf^, cepresentation of the 
original. * 


X 
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sign denotes tiwt a J^Tistks 
oX'Blohistio passage has been reznoyed. 

THE ELOHISnO KAHEATIVE, 

],• (V In the beginning Elohdi created the 
Heaven and the Earth. (*) And the Earth 
was delation and emptiness, and darknt^ 
teas upon the face of deep, and the spirit 
of Elohisc hovodng upon the face of the 
waters. 

(*) And Blohim said, * Let there be light,’ 
and there was light. (*) And Eloeim saw 
the light that it teas good; and Elohim 
divided between the light and (between) the 
darkness. (') And Elohim (^led (to) the 
Ught' Bay,’ and (to) the darkness He called 
‘Night.* And it was evening, mid it was 
morning,—one day. 

(*) And Ei/)Him said, ‘ Xiot there be an ex¬ 
panse in the midst of the waters, and let it be 
dividing between waters (to) and waters.’ 
(^) And Elohim made the expanse, and divided 
b^ween the waters which mre beneath the 
expanse, (between) and the waters which tpere 
above the expanse; and it was so. (") And 
Elohim c^led (to) the expanse ‘Heaven.’ 
And it was even^g, and it was morning,—a 
second day. 

(*) And Elohim said, ‘Let the^waters be¬ 
neath the Heaven be gathered into one place, 
and let the dry-land appear’; and’ltwasso. 
(*•) And Elohim called (to) the dry-land 
* Earth,’ and (to) the gathering of waters 
called He * Seas ’; and Elohim saw that it teas 
good. 

(‘^) Amd Elohim said, ‘ Let the Earth vege¬ 
tate vegetation, the herb seeding seed, the 
fruit-tree making fruit, after its Idud, whoso 
seed in it, upon the Barth ’; and it was so. 
(“) And the Barth brought forth vegetation, 
herb seeding seed after its kind, and the 
tree making fruit, whose seed is in it, after its 
kind ; and Elohim saw that it was good. 
(*•) And it was evening, and it was mor^ng, 
—a third day. 

(“) And Elohim said, ‘ Let there be lumi- 
ni^es in the expanse of the Heaven, to divide 
tetween the day and (between) the ^ght, and 
let them be for signs, and for seasons, and for 
days and years; (**) and let them be for lumi¬ 
naries in the expanse of the Heaven, to give 
light upon the Earth’: and itwasso. (**) And 
Elohim made the two great luminaries,—the 
greater luminary for the rule of tno day, and 
the l^aer luminary for the rhle of the night, 
—and the stars. (”) And Elohim (gave) 
placed theny,n the expanse of the Heaven, to 
give light nj^n the Earth, (^*) and to rule 
over the day and over the night, and to divide 
between the light and (between) the darkness: 
and Elohim saw that it was good. (^'') And 
it was evening, and it was morning,—a fourth 
day. 

(") And Elohim said, * Let the waters 
swarm with swarming-things of living soul, 
and let fo^ fiy over the Earth upon the face 
of the expanse of the Heaven,’ (’*^) And 
Elohim created the great monsters, and every 
living soul that creepeth, which the waters 
swarmed after their kindut^ every fowl of 
wing after its kind: and'MoHiM saw that it 
was good. (”) And Elohim blessed them, 
Baying, ‘ EructiiV multiply, and fill the 


wat^ in the Bms, and let the fowl abotmd in 
the Earth.’ (**) And it was evening, and it 
was moming,—a fifth day. 

(•*) And Elohim said, * Let the Barth bring 
forth living soul after its kind, cattle, and 
oreeping-thing, and animal of the Euth after 
its kind ’; and it was so. ("®) And Elohim 
made the animal of the Earth after its kind, 
and the cattle after its kind, and every oreep¬ 
ing-thing of the ^und after its kind: and 
Elohim saw that ^ was go A. 

(■•) And EtiOHiM said,‘Let us make man, 
in our image, after our likeness; and let them 
(tread) havo^ominion over the fish of the 
Sea, and over the fowl of the Heaven, and 
over the cattle, and over every animal of the 
Barth, and over every creeping-thlng that 
creepeth upon the Earth.’ (*’) And Elohim 
created man in His image; in the imago of 
Elohim created Ho him ; male and female 
created He them. (*‘) And Elohim blessed 
them, and Elohm said to them, ‘ Fructify, 
and multiply, and fill the Earth, and subdue 
it; and (tread) have-dominion over the fish 
of the Sea, and over the fowl of the Heaven, 
and over every animal that creepeth upon the 
Earth.’ (*“) And Elohim said, ‘Behold! I 
give to you every herb seeding seed, which is 
on the face of all the Earth, and every tree in 
which is the fruit of a tree seeding seed; to 
you it shall be for food : (®®) and to every 
animal of the Earth, .and to every fowl of the 
Heaven, and to everything creeping ujwn the 
Earth, in which is a living soul, I gii>e every 
green herb for food ’; and it was so. (**) And 
E 1 . 0 HIM saw ail that Ho had made, and be¬ 
hold I it teas very good. And it was evening, 
and it was moming,—the sixth day. 

2* (‘) And the ileaven an<l the Earth were 
finished, and all their liost. C) An<l Ei.ohim 
finished on the seventh day His work whicli 
He had made, and rested on the seventh day 
from nil His work which He lia<l ma<le. 
(*) And Elohim biased the seventh day, and 
hallowed it; for on it He rested from all His 
work, which Elohim created (to make) and 
made.^ 

5* (') This is the book of the generations 
of Adam, in the day of Eixjhim’s creating 
Adam ; in the likeness of Elohim made He 
him. (“) Male and female He created them, 
and bleased them, and called theirnamcAdam 
in the day of their croation. 

(®) And Adam lived a hundred and thirty 
years, and begat in his likenc^ according to 
his image; and he called his name Both. 
(‘) And the days of Adam, after his begetting 
were eight hundred years, and he begat 
sons and daughters. (‘) And the days of 
Adam which he lived were nine hundred and 
thirty yeafs, and ho died. 

(») And Seth lived an hundred and five 
years, and begat Enos. (’’) And Seth lived, 
after his begetting Enos, eight hundred and 
seven years, and he begat sons and daughters. 
") And all the days of Ssth were nine hun- 
red oud twelve years, and he died. 

{■) And Enos lived ninety years, and begat 
Kenan. ('®) And Eiys lived, a^r his be¬ 
getting Kenan, eight hundred and fifteen 
years, and he begat sons and daughters. 
(“) And all the days of Enos we^e nine hun¬ 
dred and five years, and he died. 
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(*”) And Kenan lived seraitj ^ears, and 
be^t Kabalaleel. (^*) And Kenan lived, 
after his begetting Mahalideel, eight hundred 
and forty years, and he begat sons and 
daughters. And all the days of Kenan 
'Were nine hu^red and tmi y^ixs, and he died. 

(‘*) And Mahalaleel lived sixty-aud-five 
years, and begat Jared. (‘*) And IdahaJaleel 
lived, after his begetting Jared, eight hun¬ 
dred and thirty years, and he be^t sons and 
daughters. (”) Aftd all the days of Mal^a- 
leel were eight hundred and ninety-five years, 
and he died. 

(‘•) And Jared lived an hundred and sixty- 
two years, and begat Enoch. And Jared 
lived, after his begetting Enoch, eight hundred 
years, and he begat sons and dai^hters. 

And ^ the days of Jared were nine hundred 
and sixty-two years,' and he died. 

(*•) And Enoch lived sixty-and-five yeaw, 
and begat Methuselah. (’“) And Enoch walked 
■with ELOHIM*, after his begetting Methuse¬ 
lah, three hundr^ years, and he begat sons 
and daughters. And all the days of Enoch 

were three hundred and sixty-five years. (**) 
And Enoch walked ■with ELOHIM, and he 
was not, for Exx>hi»i took him. 

(“*) And Methuselah lived an hundred and 
eighty-seven years, and begat Lamech. (*®) 
And Methuselah lived, after his begetting 
Lamech, seven hundred and eighty-two years, 
and he begat sons and daughters- (“’) And all 
the days of Methuselah were nine hundred 
and si^y-nine years, and he died. 

(*•) And Lamech Jived an hundred and 
eighty-two years, and begat [Noah].^(*®) 
And Lamech lived, after Ms begetting Noah, 
five hundred and ninety-five years, and he 
begat sons and daughters. (^*) And all tho 
days of Lamech were seven hundred and 
seventy-seven years, and he died. 

(-■'“) And Noah was a son of five hnndretl 
years, and Noah begat Shorn, Ham, and 
Japhcth.i|< 

6 « (”) These are the generations of Noah. 

Noah was a man just and perfect in his 
generations; Noah walked witTj ELOHIM. 
(’®) And Noah begat tliree sons, Shorn, Ham, 
jmd Japheth. (“) And tho earth was cor¬ 
rupted before the face o£ ELOHIM, and the 
earth was filled with violence. (’*) And Elo- 
HiM saw the earth, and behold t it was cor¬ 
rupted ; for all flesh had corrupted its way 
upon the earth. 

(**) And Elohim said to Noah, ‘Theend of 
all flesh has come before my face; for the | 
earth is full of violence from before them; 
and behold 1 I will (corrupt) destroy them 
with the earth. (“) Make to thee an Ark of 
cyprese-wood; in cells shalt thou make tho 
Ark, and ^ait pitch it within and ■without 
■with pitch.^(”) And I, behold I I (am bring¬ 
ing) ■will bring the Flo(^ of waters iipon the 
earth, to (corrupt) destroy all flesh in which 
is a spirit of life Itom under the heaven; all 
which U in the earth shall die. (‘*) But I 
establish my covenant ■with thee; and thou 
shalt go into the Ark, thou, and thy sons, and 
thy wife, and thy sons' wives with thee. (**) 

* We shall print the name thus, in laxge 
capitals, whenever it occurs in the original 
with the article. 


And out of every living thing oat of all fiedi, 
two out of all s^t thou Ining into the Ark, 
to keep-alive with thee; male and female 
shall they be. (") Out of the fowl after its 
kind, and out of the cattle after its kind, out 
of every creeplng-tMng of the ground after 
its kind, two out of all shall oome unto thee, 
to keep-alive. (•') And ■thou, take to thee 
out of ali food which is eaten, and thou shalt 
gather it unto thee, and it shall be to thee arul 
to them for food.' 

(^*) And Noah did according to all which 
Ei.OHm commanded him—so dM he.^ 

7. ,(^) And Noah teas a son of six huzHbed 
years, when the Flood was of waters upon 
tho earth. (’) And he went, Noah, and his 
sons, and his ■wife, and his sons' ■wiv^, with 
him, into the Ark, from the face of the waters 
of the Flood. 4*) Out of the clean cattle and 
out of the cattle which are not clean, and out 
of the fowl and all that creepoth upon the 
ground, (•) two and two, they came unto 
Noah into the Ark, male and female, as Blo- 
BiM commanded Noah.^ 

(") In the six-hundredth year of Noah’s 
life, in the second month, in tho seventeentii 
day of the month, on this day were broken up 
all tho fountains of the great deep, and the 
windows of the heaven were opened. ^ (**) 
On this very same day, (lit. in the bone of 
this day,) went Noah, and Shem, and Ham, 
and Japheth, Noah’s sons, and No^’s wife, 
and his sons’ three wives "with thon^ Into tiie 
Ark; (“) they, and every animal after its 
kind, and all the cattle after its kind, and 
every creeping-thing that creepeth upon the 
earth after its kiud, and all tho fowl after its 
kind, every bird o/every wing. (‘*) And they 
came unto Noah into the Ark, two and two, 
out of all flesh, in which is a spirit of life. 
(10^) And those coming, male and female 
out of all flesh they came, os Elohim com¬ 
manded him.i^ 

('**) And the waters were mighty, and 
multiplied (very) greatly upon the earth,^ 
C''^) and all the high mountains that were 
under all the heaven^ were covered. (**) 
And all fiesli died, that creepeth upon the cai^, 
among fowl, and among cattle, and among 
(animal) animals, and among all the swarm- 
ing-tMngs that swarm upon the earth, and 
all man. (“’*) All in whose nostrils was the 
breath of a spirit of life, out of all which was 
in the dry land, died. (“***) And only Noah 
was loft, and what vm with him in the Ark. 

C^*) And the waters were mighty upon the 
earth a hundred and fifty days.^|rfl 

Si (') And Elohim remembered Noah, 
and every animal, and all the cattle, that waS 
with him in the Ark; and Elohim caused-to- 
pass a wind upon the earth, and the waters 
subsided. ("») And the foimtains of the deep 
were stopp^ and the windows of the heaven; 
1 ^ (“t) and the waters decreased at the end of 
a hundred and fifty days,^<(*») in the seventh 
month, in the sevente^th day of the month, 
^(”) And tho waters were decreasing oon- 
tinually until the twith month: in the tenth 
month, in the flrit of the month, tho tops of 
the mountains were seen.i^i 

(**•) And it came-to-pass in the six hun- 
X 2 
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dredmnd first year, in. the first month, In the 
first of the month, the waters were dried 
from off the earth: (**) and in the scoonct^ 

month, In the seventeenth day of the month, 
the eai^ was dry* 

<“) And Ewsm spake unto Noah, saying, 
(*•) * Go oat from the ark, thou, and thy wife, 
and thy sons, and thy sons’ wives, with thee. 
C') Every animal that U with thee out of all 
flesh, among fowl, and mnong cattle, and 
among every creeping>thlng that creepeth 
upon the eaHh, bring forth vrith thee; and 
let them swarm in the earth, and fructify, 
and multiply, upon the eurtb.’ ('*) And he 
went out, No^, and his sons, and his wife, 
and his sons’ wives, with him, ('•) Every 
anim^, every creeping-thing, and every fowl, 
everything creeping upon the earth,—after 
their families, they went out from the Ark.^ 

9* (0 -And Elohim biased Noah and his 
sons, and said to them, * Fructify, and multi¬ 
ply, and fill the earth. (“) And the fear of 
you and the terror of you shall be uiwn every 
animal of the earth, and upon every fowl of 
the heaven, among all that creopeth the 
ground, and among all the fishes of the sea: 
into your hand they are given. <*) Every 
creepmg-thing that liveth, to you it shall be 
for food; an the green herb, I give to you all. 
(*) Only flesh (in) with its soul, its blood, ye 
slmll not eat. (‘) And surely your blood of 
your souls will I require: from the hand of 
every animal will I require It, and from the 
hand of man; from the hand of a man’s 
brother, will I require the soul of man. (*) 
"Whoso sheddeth man’s blood, by man shall his 
blood be shed: for In the image of Elohim 
made He man. (’) And you, fructify and 
multiply, swarm in the earth, and multiply 
in it.* 

(•) And Elohim said unto Noah, and unto 
his sons with him, saying; (*) ‘ And I, be¬ 
hold ! 1 (am establishing) will establish my 
covenant with you, and with your seed after 
you, (*®) and with every living soul which is 
with you, among fowl, and among cattle, 
and among (every animal) ell animals of the 
earth with you, flw>m all going out of the Ark 
to every animal of the earth. (“) And I 
establish my covenant with you, and all flesh 
shall not be again cut off through the waters 
of the Flood, and there shall not be again a 
lUood to (corrupt) destroy the earth.’ 

(**) And Elohim said, ‘ This is the sign of 
the covemmt, winch I (ani giving) will make 
between me and (between) you, and (between) 
every living soul that is with you for perpetual 
generations. (“) My bow do I (give) set in 
the cloud, and it shall be for a sign of a 
covenant between me and (between) the 
earth. (“) And it shall be, at my (clouding) 
bringing a cloud upon the earth, that the 
bow shall be seen in the cloud. (**) And I 
will remember my covenant which is betvteen 
me and (between) you and (between) every 
living soul among all flesh; and there shall 
not be again the wat^ for a Flood to (cor¬ 
rupt) d^troy all flesh. (”*) And the bow shall 
be in the cloud; and I will see It, for a re¬ 
membrance of the perpetual covenant between 
Elohim and (between) every living soul 
among all flesh that is upon the earth.’ 


And Elohim said unto Noahr * This le 
rign of the covenant, which 1 establish 
between me and (between) idl flesh that is 
upon the earth.’^ 

(“) And Noah lived after the Flood three 
hundred and fifty yestts. (**) And all the days 
of Noah were nine hundmd and fifty years, 
and he died.i{( 

11« C®) Those are the generations of- 
Shem. 

SHem was a son of a hundred years, and 
begat Arphaxod two years after the Flood. 
(“) And Shem lived, after his batting 
Aiphaxad, five hundred years, and begat sons 
and daughters. 

('") And Arpbexad lived five and thirty 
years, and begat Balah. ('*) And Arphaxad 
lived, after his begetting Salah, four hundred 
and three years, and begat sons and daugh¬ 
ters. 

(**) And Salah lived thirty years, and begat 
(//eber) Eber. (*‘) And Salah lived, alter his 
begetting Eber, four hundred and three years, 
and begat sons and daughters. 

(**) And Eber lived four and thirty years, 
and begat Peleg. (") And Eber liv^, after 
his begetting Pel^, four hundred and thirty 
years, and begat sons and daughters. 

C*) And Peleg lived thirty years, and begat 
Ecu. (^”) And Peleg lived, after his begetting 
Eeu, two hundred and nine y^irs, and begat 
son.s and daughters. 

(“I And ^u lived two and thirty years, 
and begat Serug. (“*) And Reu liv^, after 
his begetting Serug, two hundred and seven 
years, and begat eons and daughters. 

C^®) And Serug lived thirty years, and begat 
Xahor. (*®) And Serug lived, after his be¬ 
getting Nahor, two hundred years, and begat 
sons Olid daughters;' 

(**) And Nahor lived nine and tw'enty years, 
and begat Torah. (“) And Nahor Uv(^, after 
his begetting Terah, a hundred and niuetecn 
years, and begat sons and daughters. 

(*®) And Terah lived seventy years, and 
begat Abram, Nahor, and Haraii. 


TH12 JEHOVISTIC PASSAGES. 

2. (^) [These are the generations of the 
Heaven and the Earth in their creationi in the 
day of Jehovah-Etxuiim’s making Earth and 
Heaven, (*) And no plant of the field was yet 
in the eartli, and no shrub of the field yet 
sprouted; for Jehovah-Bloiiim had not 
mode-it-rain on the earth, and man was not, 
to till the ground. (*) And a mist rose from 
earth, and watered the whole face of the 
glound. 

(’) And Jehovah-Elohim formed the mart 
of dust out of the ground, and breathed in his 
nostrils breath of life, and the man became a 
livingsoul. (•) And JEHOVAH-ELOHiMplonted 
a ga^en in Eden eastward, and placed there 
the man whom Ho had formed. (*) And Jeho¬ 
vah-Elohim mode-to-sprout out of the ground 
every tree pleaaant for eight and g<^ for 
fo^, and the tree of life in the midst of the 
g^en, and the tree of knowledge of good 
and evil. 

(’®) And a river goeth out from Eden to 
water the garden, and from thenoe It Is sepa¬ 
rated, and becomes four heads. (“) The name 
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of the first ^Plson:ti 2 at if which bOQBdeth the breeze of the day; and he hid himsdf, 
the whole land of Havilah, where it the gohi;. the man, mid his wife, frcan the face of 
(») and the ^Id of that land it good; thera- |‘SHOTAH<BLOHnE in the midst of the trees of 
is the bdellium and the onyx-stone. (**) And the garden. (*) -And JmstovAH-SLOHm called 
the name of the second river is 0ihon: that unto the man,jad said to him, * Where art 
it i( which boundeth the whole land of Gash, thou ? * (*^) And he said, * Thy (yoioe) sound 
('*) And the name of the third river is Hid- 1 hemrd in the garden, aiiA I feared, for 1 am 
dekel: that is it which goeth eastward of naked, and I md myself.* (”) And He raid, 
Assyria. And the fourth river-—that it £u- * Who told to thee t^t thou ori naked ? Of 
phiutes. the tree, which I commanded tiiee not to eat 

('*) And 3 ‘ehovah-Hlohim took the man, of, hast thou eaten ? * (”) And the man said, 
and left him in the garden of Hdsn, to till it * The wommi, whom Tlum didst (give) place 
and to keep it. (**) And JsuovAH-ELoaiiif with me, she gave to me of the tree, and late.* 
charged upon the man, saying, ‘Of every (“) And jBHOVAH-EiiOHiM said to the woman, 
tree of the garden eating thou shalt eat: * What is this which thou hast done ? ’ (And 
(**) but of the tree of the knowledge of good the woman said, * The serpent beguiled me, 
and evil—-thou shalt not eat of it; for, in the and I ate.* 

day of thy eating of it, dying thou shalt dio.’ (“) And Jehovah-Elohiu said unto the 
(‘') And Jbhovah-Elohi&i said, ‘ It is. not serpent, ‘ Because thou hast done thte, emraed 
good, the man’s being alone-by-himself: I art thou out of all the cattle and out of 
will make for him a help over-against-him.* (every animal) all animals of the field; upon 
<**) And Jehovah-Blohim formed out of the thy belly shalt thou go, and dust shalt thou 
ground every animal of the field and every eat, all the days of thy life: (”) and enmity 
fowl of the heaven, and brought if. to the will I put between thee and (between) thi 
man, to see what he would call it; and what- woman, and between thy seed and (betwemi) 
soever the man would call it, the living soul her seed; it shall bruise thee on the head, 
—that should he its name. (^**) And the man and thou shalt bru^ it on the heel.* 
called names to all the cattle, and to the fowl (“) Unto the woman He said, * Holtiplving 
of the heaven, and to every animal of the I will multiply thy pain and thy conception; 
field; but for (Adam) the man he found not in pain shi^t thou bear children, and unto 
<i.e. one found notsthere was not found) a thy husband Mail be thy desire, and he shAll 
help over-against-him. rule over thee.* * 

(**) And Jbhovah-Elohim made-to-fall a (*’) And to Adam He said, ‘ Because thou 
deep dumber upon the man, and he slept, and hast listened to the voice ox thy wife, and 
He took one of his ribs, and closed up the hast eaten of the tree, as to which 1 corn- 
flesh in-its-place. (”) And Jehovah-Blohim manded thee, saying, “ Thou shalt not eat of 
built the rib, which He took out of the man, it,” cursed the ground for thy sake; in pain 
into a woman, and brought her to the man. shalt thou cat of it all the days of thy life; 
(") And the man said, ‘This-time this is ('•) and thorns and thistles sbdl it make-to- 
bone of my bones, mid flesh of my flesh: to sprout to thee, and thou shalt eat the herb of 
this it shall be called Woman (/tAcA), for out the field; (*®) in the sweat of thy face thou 
of Man (Ish) was this taken. (**) Therefore shalt oat bread until thy returning unto the 
shall a man forsake his father and his mother, groimd, for out of it wast thou ^en; for 
and cleave unto his wife, and they shall be- dust art thou, and unto dust shalt tliou 
come one flesh.’ return.’ 

(**) And they were both of them naked, (”) And the man called the name of his 
the man and his wife, and were not ashamed, wife Eve (Khavvah)y for she was the mother 
3« (‘) And the serpent was subtle, out of of all living (khap). 

(every animal) all animals of the field, which (**) And Jehovah-Blohim made to Adam 
.Jehovah-Elohim had made: and he said unto fo bis wife coats of skin, and clothed 
the woman, ‘ Is it so that Elohim has said, them. 

Ye shall not eat of every tree of the garden ? ’ (”) -A-nd Jehovah-Elohim said, * Behold t 

(’*) And tho woman said unto the serpent, the man has become os one of us, for tha 
‘ Of the fruit of the trees of the garden we knowledge of good &i\d evil: and now, lest 
shall eat: (’) but of the fruit of the tree, be put forth his hand, and take also of the 
which ts in tho midst of the garden, Elohim tree of life, and eat, and live for ever. . (") 

has said, ‘ Ye shall not eat of it, and ye i^b^l -And Jehovah-Elohim put him forth from 
not touch it, lest ye die.’ (*) And the serpent the garden of Eden, to till tho ground from 
said unto the woman, * Ye shall not ((Mng) whence he was taken. (**) And He drove- 
surely die: (') for Elohim knows that, in the away the man, and stationed eastward (? in 
day of ^our eating of it, your eyes shall bo front) of the garden of Eden the cherubs and 
openedrand ye shall bo as Elohim, knowing the flame of the turning sword, to keep thj 
gootl and evil.’ (*) And the woman saw that way of the tree of life, 
the tree was good for food, and that it was a (‘) And the man know Eve his wife, 

longing to the eyes, and the tree was pleasant and she conceived and bare (Kain) Cain, and 
to behold ; and she took of its fruit, and ate, iiibe aaid, * I have acquired iKanithi)^ a man 
and gave also to her husband with her, and with .^^ehovah.’ (*) And she added to bear his 
he at^ U) And the eyes of them both 'vrore brother Abel; and Abel was a ten^r of 
opened, and they knew that they were naked; sheep, and Cain was a tiller of ground, 
and they sewed togeth^ flg-leaves, and made (^) And It came to pass at the end of days 
to themselves girdle. that Cain brought of the fruit of the ground 

(•) ^d they heard the (voice) sound of an oSerli^ to Jehovah. (*) And Abel brought, 
Jkhovah-Elohqc, walking in the garden in he also, of tho firstlings of his flock and o£ 
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their fat. And Jbhotah had respect unto 
Abel and unto his offering:; <*) and unto Gain 
and unto his offering He not respect: 
and it {angfr) was (very) gareatly kindled to 
Cain, and his face felL (*) And Jbbovah said 
unto Gain, * Why has it been kincUed to thee, 
and why has thy face fallen ? (’) Is there not, 
if thou do w^, (lifting np) acceptance? and 
if thou doest not well, sin is crouching at the 
entrance, and unto thee is its des^; but 
thou sbalt rule over it.’ 

(•) And Cain said (Le. said in his heart= 
designed) against (unto) Abel his brother; and 
it come to pass, in their being in the field, 
that Cain rose (unto) against Abel his brother, 
and slew him. 

(•) And Jehovah said unto Cain,‘‘Where 
is Abel thy brother ? * And ha said, ‘ I know 
not; am I keeping my brothert’ (“») And He 
said, ‘What hast thou done? .The voice of 
thy brother’s blood is crying unto mo out of 
the ground. (“) And now, cursed art thou 
out of the ground, which opened her mouth 
to take thy brother’s blood from thy hand. 
(’*) When thou tillest the ground, it shall not 
add to give her strength to thee : a fugitive 
and a vagabond ehalt thou be in the earth.’ 
(*•■') And Cain said unto Jehovah, ‘ My 
iniquity is too great to forgive, (or ‘My 
punishmentistoogreattobear.’) ('*) Beholci! 
Thou bast driven me away this day from heinf/ 
upon the face of the ground, and from Thy 
face shall I hide myself, and I shall be a 
fugitive and a vagabond in the earth, and it 
wUl bo that anyone finding me mil slay me.' 
(‘*) And Jehovah said to liim, * Therefore as 
to anyone slaying Cain, ho (Cain) shall be 
avenged sevenfold.’ And Jehovah set on (or 
‘ to ’) Cain a mark, that anyone finding him 
might not smite him. 

(*•) And Coin went out from the presence 
of Jehovah, and dwelt in the land of Nod, 
e^ward of Eden. (”) And Cain knew his 
wife, and slic conceived, and bare Enoch; 
and he was building a city, and he called the 
name of the city irfter the name of his son, 
Enoch. (‘*) And tliore was bom to Enoch 
Irad ; and Irad begat Mehujael,and Mchu.iael 
begat Methusael, and Methusacl begat La- 
mcch. 

(”*) And Lamcch took to him two mves, 
the name of the one Adah, and the name of 
the second Zillah. ("*) And Adah bate Jabal: 
he was the father of dwellers in t^s and 
among cattle. C*) And the name of his 
brother was Jubal: he was the fath^ of all 
jiandling lyre and flute. (®’*) And Zillah—sho 
also bare Tubal-Caln, a forger of all instru¬ 
ments of brass and iron; and the sister of 
Tubal-Caln was Naamah. 

("> And liamech said to his wives : 

* Adah and Zillah, liear my voice I 
Wivesof Lamcch, give ^ to my speechl 
For I have slain a man for my wound, 
And ^outh for my hurt. 

(”) For C!^ shall be avenged seven-times, . 
And Lamech seventy-times 6evGn-timeii*,,| 

(”’) And Adam knew again his wife, and 
Dare a son, and she called his name 
(Sheth) Seth; * for Elohim,’ said she^ ‘ hath 
appointed {s?uxth) to me other seed iu place of 
Abel, for Cain slow him.’ 

(”) And to Seth,~~to him Uso, there was 


bom a son, and he called his name Enos. 
Then was it begun to call \ipon the name of 
JXHOVAH.){( 

5i (‘") And he called his name (Noakh) 
Noah, ^ying, ‘ This shall comfort {nikham) 
us (from) about our work and (from) about tbo 
pain of our hands, (from) about the ground 
which Jehovah cursed,’ 

6 . (0 And it came-to-^ss that man began 
to multiply upon the face of the ground, and 
daugliters Vere bom to them. (") And the 
sons of BLOHIM saw the daughters of man 
that they tofre goodly: and they took to 
them wives of all whom they chose. (•*) And 
Jehovah said, ‘ My spirit shall not preside in 
man for ever, forasmuch as he also is flesh, 
and Ills days shall be a hundred and twenty 
ycats,’ 

(*) The giants were in the earth in those 
days; and also afterwards, aa the sons oC 
ELOHIM went unto the daughters of man, 
ami begat to themselves, these were the 
mighty-ones which wei'e of old, the men of a 
name. 

(*) And Jehovah saw that the wickedness 
of niun Avas multiplied in the earth, and 
every (formation) imagination of the thoughts 
of liis lioart was only evil all the days. ('') 
And Jehovah repented that He had made 
man in the earth, and lie was paint'd (unto) 
in His heart. (’) And Jehov.ui said, *I will 
wipo-ont man, whom T have created, from off 
the face of the ground, from mati unto t;attlc, 
nnto cret-ping-thing, and unto fowl of the 
heaven; for I repent that I have mode them.’ 
(") But Noah found favour iu the eyes of 
Jehovah.»}< 

('*) And this is how thou shaltmako it,— 
throe hundi-ed cubits the length of the ark, 
fifty cubits its breadth, and thirty cubits its 
height. A light shalt thou make to tlio 
Ark, and nnto a cubit ahalt thou finish it 
upward, and a door of the Ark shalt thou 
place in its side; lower, second, and third 
stories shalt thou make it.t^t 

7. (0 And Jehovah said to Noah, ‘Go 
thou and all thy house into the Ark; for thee 
do I SCO righteous before my face iu this 
generation. (’*) Out of all tlie clean cattle thou 
shalt ttdcc to thee seven and seven, the mule 
and lu8 mate, {lit. man and his woman); und 
out of the cattle, which arc not clean, it shall 
be two, the male and his mate. (^) Also out of 
tlie fowl of the heaven seven and seven, male 
an^female, to keep-alive se -d upon the face 
of all the earth. (*) For after yet seven days 
I will caose-it-to-rain upon the earth forty 
days and forty nights; and I will wipe-out all 
the substance which I have made from off the 
face of the ground.’ 

(•) And Noah did according to all which 
Jehovah command^ him.^ 

(*®) And it came-to-pass after the seven 
d|^3 that the waters of the Deluge were u|K)i» 
the eazth.i|f (^*) And the rain was upon the 
earth forty days and forty nights. 

('•^) And Jehovah shut after him. (‘■’) 
And the Flood was forty days upon the earth; 
and the waters multiplied, and they raised 
tlm Ark, and It was lifted from off thi earth. 
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And the Ark went upon the face of 
the waters. ('**) And the waters were vwy, 
very mighty upon the earth; lift (“•) fifteen 
cubits upward the waters were mighty, and 
the mountains were covered.^ (*®*) And He 
wiped-out all the substance which teas upon 
the face of the ground, from man unto cattle, 
unto creeping-thing, and unto fowl of the 
heaven; and th^ were wiped-out from the 
earth. 

S« (’^) And the rain was restrained out of 
the heaven; and the waters rethmed 
from off the earth, returning oontlnually 
(*“) and the Ark rested^(^> on the mountains 
of Ararat.^ 

(“) And it camc-to-pass, at the end of forty 
days, that Noah opened the window of the 
Ark, wliich he had made. (’) And he put 
forth the raven, and it went-out, going-out 
and returning, until the drying-up of the 
waters from off the earth. (*> And he put- 
forth the dove from him, to see whether the 
waters were lightened from off the face of the 
ground. C) And the dove found not rest for 
tlie sole of its foot, and it retnrnod unto him 
unto the Ark; for waters icere upon the face 
of all the earth ; and he put-forth his hand, 
and took it, and brought it unto him into the 
Ark. (*”) And he stayed yet seven other days, 
and he added to pnt-fort’h the dove out of tho 
Ark. (“) And the dove came unto him at the 
time of evening, and behold I an olive-leaf 
tom-olf in its mouth; and Noah knew that 
the waters were lightened from olf the earth. 
('“) And he stayetl yet seven other days, and 
lie put-forth the dove; and it added not to 
return unto him again. ^ (' '^) And Noah re¬ 
moved the covering of the Ark, and saw, and, 
behold! the face of the ground was dry, 

('") And Noah built an altar to Jjckovah, 
and took out of all the clean cattle and 
out of all the clean fowl, and offered buj’nt- 
offerings (by-means-of) on the altar. (-') 
And Jkhovah smelt the sweet savour, and 
Jkhovah said unto His heart, ‘ I will not add 
to curse again the ground for tlie sake of man ; 
for the (formation) imagination of the heart 
of man is evil from his youth ; and I will not 
add again to smite (all livings:) every living- 
thing, ns I have done. (““) Still all the days 
of the earth, seed and harvest, and cold and 
heat,, and summer and winter, and day and 
night, sball not cease.’ ^ 

9* (’*) And the sons of Noah, those going 
out of the Ark, were Shorn, Ham,»'and 
Japheth; and Ham—he it the father of 
Canaan. ('") These tcere the three sons of 
Noah, and out of these was sjiread-abroad all 
the earth. 

(“) And Noah began to be a man of the 
ground, and ho planted a vineyard. (■“I And 
ho drank of the wine, and was drunken, and 
lie exposed-himself in the midst of his tent. 
(““) And Ham, the father of Canaan, saw 
■ his father’s nakedness, and he told U to ids 
two brethren without. (**) And Shem and 
Japheth took the garment, and laid it upon 
the shoulder of both of tliem, and they went 
backwards, and covered their father's naked¬ 
ness ; vand their faces were backwards, and 
^eir fath^’s nakedness they saw not. 


("*) And No^ awoke his wine, and 
he knew what his younger son had done to 
him. (**> A^ he sidd: 

* Cur^ be Canaan f 

^vant of servants shall be to his 
brethren,’ v 

(*") And he said r , 

* Biased be JssoTOfi, the Elohim of 

Ai^ Canaan shall be a eervant to them. 

(’‘'’) Elohim shall enlarge Japheth ; 

And he (? But He) shall in the 
tente of Shem; 

And Canaan shall be a servant to th^n,'^ 

XO> (*) And these are the generations of 
the sons of Noah,—Shem, Ham, an4 Japheth; 
and there were bom to them sons after the 
Deluge. 

(*) The sons of Japheth, Comer, and Ma¬ 
gog, and Kodal, and Javan, and Tubal, and 
Meshech, and Ti±as. 

(^) And the sons of Corner, A^enaz and 
Riphath, and Togarmah. 

i*) And tho sons of Javan, Elisha and 
Tarshish, Kittim and Dodanim. 

C) Out of these were separated the isles of 
the nations in their lands, (man) each after 
his tongue, after their familieB, in their 
nations. 

C) And the sons of Ham, Cush, and M2z- 
raini, and Phut, and Canaan. 

(’) And the sons of Cush, Seba, and Havi- 
lah, and Sabtah, and Baamah, and Sabtechah; 
and the sons of Bnamah, Sheba, and Dedan. 
(") And Cush begat Nimrod ; he began to bo 
a mighty-one in the earth. (") He was a 
mighty-ono in hunting before the faco of 
Jehovah : therefore it is said, ‘As Nimrod, 
the mighty-one in hunting before the face of 
Jkhovah.’ (*®) And the beginning of his 
kingdom was Babel, and Brech, and Accad, 
and Calnch, in the land of Shinar. <**) Out of 
that land he went out to (Asshur) Assyria, 
and built Nineveh, and Rehoboth-Hir, and 
Calah, (•=*) and Resen between Nineveh and 
(between) Calah : that is the greet city. 

('’*) And Mizraim begat Ludim, and Ana- 
mim, and Lehavim, and Naphtuchim, (**) 
and rathrusim, and (}asluchim,—out of whom 
went out Philistim,—and Caphtorim. 

(‘*) And Canaan begat Zidon his firstborn, 
and Keth, C’) nnd the Jebusite, and the 
Amorite, and the Qirgasliite, (^’) and the 
Hivite, and the Arkite, and the Sinite, (*•) 
and the Arvadite, and the Zemarite, ana the 
Hamathite: and afterwards the families of 
the Canaanite were spread-abroad. (^•) And 
the border of the Canaanite was from zi^n, 
in thy going to Oenvr, unto Q-aza,— in thy 
going to Sodom, and Gomorrah, and Admoh, 
and ^bolm, unto Lasha^ 

(’*‘’) These are the sons of Ham after their 
families, after their tongues, in th^ lands, 
in their nations. 

(*^) And to Shem, to him also there was 
bom,—the father of all the sons of J^eber, 
the elder brother of Japheth. 

(^) The sons of Shm, Elam, and Aashur, 
and Arphaxad, and Lad, and Aram. 

(^^) And the sox^ of Aram, Us, cmd Hul, 
and Gether, and Ma^. 

(“) And Arphaxad begat Salah, and Salah 
begat (Heber) Eber. (") And to Bber were 
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bom two nns,—the name of the one Peleg, 
tor iB his dofs the earth waa divided (faktg), 
and ttie name of his brother, Joktao. (") 
And Joktan begat Almodad, and Bheleph, and 
Hasannaveth, and Jerah, and Hadoram, 

and Ural, and Siklah, (”) andfObal, and 
Abtmael, and Bheba, (”) and Ophir, and 
BtTilah, and Jobab: aU these imy the sons 
of Joktan. (”) And their dwelling was from 
Kesha, tn tt^ going to Sephar, thetdonntaln 
of the East. 

(*■) These ore the sons of Shem, after their 
famines, after their tongues, in their lands, 
after their natlona ^ 

(") Theee are the families of the sons of 
Koah, after their generations, in their nations; 
and out of these were separated the nations in 
the earth after the Deluge, 

('} And all the earth was ef one (lip) 
language, and of one qreech. (*) And it came 
to pass, in their journeying eastward, that 
they found a plain in the land of Shinar, and 
dwelt there. (*) And they said, (man) each to 
his comrade;' Come^rn, let us make bricks, 
and let us burn them (for a burning) tho¬ 
roughly.’ And the bricks were to them for 
stone, and the slime was to them for the mor¬ 
tar. (*) And they said, ‘ Come-on, let us build 
to us a city, and a tower (and) with its he^ 
in the heaven; and let us make to us a name, 
lost wo be spread-abroad upon the face of all 
the earth.’ 

(■') And Jkhovah went down to sec the 
city and the tower which the sons of man had 
built. (•) And Jebovah said, ’ Behold 1 the 
people is one, and there is one (Up) language 
to aU of them ; and this is their beginning to 
do; and now there will not be restrained 
from them all which they have purposed to 
do. C) Come-on, let its go down, and let us 
confound there their (Up) language, that they 
may not know (man) each the (lip) language 
Of his comrade.’ (“) And Jehovah spread- 
abroad them from thence upon the face of all 
the earth, and they left-off to build the city. 
(*) Therefore (he called, t.e. one caUed=:) men 
caUed its name Babel; for there Jehovah 
confounded (balat) the fUp) language of all 
the earth; and from thence Jehovah spread- 
abroad them upon the face of aU the eairth.i^ 


in the crucible, and under the mieromopeAf 
strict Inductive Logic:— 

and we have found it full of unsiispected 
flaws, of ‘ diflSculties, contradictions, 
improhabilities. impossibilities.’ 

970. But we have seen also that these 
phenomena have arisen in a great 
measure from the factf'that the Pen¬ 
tateuch is not, as the traditionary view 
assumes, the work of one single writer, 
Moses,—describing transactions which 
fell in part within his own certain cog¬ 
nisance, and in many of which he him¬ 
self was personally concerned,—but a 
composite work, the product of several 
difierent authors, who lived in diflTerent 
ages. We saw in Part III. that one 
large portion of this work, the Book of 
Deuteronomy, was mainly composed 
not earlier than the age of Josiah. Wo 
have now seen that the First Eleven 
Chapters of Genesis are manifestly due 
to two separate authors, distinct in tone 
and styley and writing from two veiy 
different points of view, and, on a 
mere literal principle of interpretation, 
in many particulars irreconcilable. 

971. I believe that no one, who has 
followed the train of our previous 
reasoning, or even that of the seven 
preceding ch.apters, or who will give 
serious attention to tba^ljlfili, which is 
laid bare before the {jyjjg 'of English 
readers in the last two cl^ters, where 
the two documents are atiually sepa¬ 
rated, will any longer doubt as to 
whether we are at liberty to criticise 
freely this portion of the Bible,—always, 
of course, reserving the respect which 


CHAPTEK VIL is due to the venerable character of these 

, most ancient writings, and to the won- 
OEKEBAt. bemaeks ON THE BEEATtON OE ^j,ich they have filled, in 

scBiPTCBE AND SCIENCE. (arf’s Providencc, in the religious edu- 

• 969. Hitherto, in the former Partsof;f%^n of mankind, and with due oon- 
this work, we have not considered any ri^ation also of the feelings of many 
objection which has been raised to the earnest and devout worshippers, by 
historical truth of the storv in the whoi»jllie Pentateuch, in all its parts, is 
Pentateuch, on the ground^^f any still wgarded as the actual work of 
miraculous or supernatural events # Moses, and, in its every word and letfJr, 
corded in it. We have simply ’' ' ' is reverenced as the ‘ very foundation 

the history as containing, or pn ^ of onr faith, the very basis of our hopesa 
to contain, an authentic narrative d? fpreternity,’—the awful, infallible Word 
matters of feet. We have 'taken it of the Living God. 
and placed it,’ as wo have been so • 972. Bather, it will be felt to he a 
earnestly urged to do {Quart. Beview, positive duty, laid specially l^y our 
Oot. 1861,p.368)— vocation upon us, the clergy of the 
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Natiwal Grareh, to face these great 
qneations of our tune, soberly and 
steadily, without fear, imd withSut 
misginug, as to what may be the 
ultimate consequences of pursuing such 
enquiries, under the guidance of His 
Spuit, who isjhe Spirit of Truth. If 
men say, ‘WhiSier are you going?’ we 
answer at once, ‘We are going after 
Truth; and doing this in the right 
spirit—in the spirit of men who desire 
to know the Truth, that they may live 
more truly as becomes the children of 
God,—we are very sure that we are 
going towards God.’ 

973 . As servants, then,—rather, as 
sons—of God, we desire to see what is 
really true, that we may know Him 
better, and serve Him better, than 
before. We cannot glorify God, we 
cannot make progress in the knowledge 
of God, by refusing to look at the facts, 
which He Himself is plea.scd to place 
before us in this our day, or'by refus¬ 
ing to acknowledge them as facts, how¬ 
ever they may contradict our previous 
notions. For facts, when God makes 
them plain to us, are solemn things, 
which we dare not disregard, to which 
we dare not shut our eyes, whether 
from indolence and the mere love of 
ease and qulAess, or through fear of 
unreasoning clamour or of the censure 
and disapprobation of those, to whose 
judgments, in matters less sacred, ^e 
should naturally and properly defer. 

* He, that is higher than the highest, re- 
gardeth it, and there bo higher than they.’ 
—Eoo.v.8. 

974 . We are now, then, free to con¬ 
sider the accounts of these miracles 


Father of Lights.’ It is His special 
gift to the present a^e. And ‘ in Him 
there is no vanableness, neither 
shadow of turning.’ His Revelation of 
Himself has been one and the same 
in all ages of the world,—diflhring, it 
is true(dn degree, but the same essen¬ 
tially. As the writer just quoted 
has said, the of 

Revelation ‘cannot be at variance’ 
with the Light of Science; And 
‘whenever a difference arises,’ we 
must, see if it is not caused by ‘ some 
hypothesis, or assumption, or inference 
of man,’ hot by anything existing ‘in 
the real Word, or the real Work, of the 
Creator.’ Then ‘ we may preserve 
both peace and freedom.’ 

975. Surely, it must now be plain to 
most thoughtful readers, from the facts 
which we have had before us, that the 
cause of the differences in question 
(fora lie in a very false ‘hypothesis, 
assumption, or inference of man,’ as 
to what constitutes the ‘ real IFord ’ of 
the Creator. It arises from the fact 
that men have been taught all along to 
regard the Bible in all its parts, and the 
Pentateuch especially, as a divinely in¬ 
fallible record of absolute historical 
truth. It arises from men insisting on 
the fallacy, that, if the Pentateuch be 
shown to be even partially unhistorical, 
then the whole history of the Jewish 
people will be left {Quart. Bev .)— 
a dead and hollow sholl of moral monstrosi¬ 
ties, more Incredible than the most capricious 
interferences with the world of matter,— 

and coupling with it the still more 
shocking statement, that such mon¬ 
strosities in the Jewish history— 


and supernatural appearances, which would go far to disprove the very being of a 
are recorded in the Pentateuch, and^plodl 

especially the stories of the Creatiq|, This i# indeed, as we have said else- 
the Fall, and the Deluge, in the light of where, to bring the Sacred Ark itself 
Modem Science,—not starting with the; in^ the Camp,—promoting supersti- 
assumption, that such events ailtare tlSn by flwtermg prejudice, instead of 
here related are a priori in thems^es fij^ing the battle with the weapons of 
impossible, but examining carefully the sitmerity and truth, 
statements made, and comparing them 9f!fcvjWhile such language as the 
—^not only with each other, but—with abqveis still employed, and the attempt 
what we certainly- kp/ov) to be true from is still made, by many from whom better 
other sources. For the Light of Modem things might have been expected, to 
.Science, like any other ‘ good and urge upon the people the reception of 
perfect ^ft,’ is a gift of God,—‘is all the Pentateuehal narratives as actual 
from above, and eometh down from the statements of real historical fact, there 
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is no altematire left to ns but to show 
that such a riew is utterly untenable, in 
the light of common sense, and con¬ 
sistently with what we know of the 
Divine Attributes. We must do this, in 
defence of the Truth itself and for the 
protection of those, especially in the 
rising generation, who may thus be 
misfed to believe that !@sligion itself 
demands at their hands the sacrifice of 
their reasoning powers,—^thatG-od can 
only be devoutly and faithfully served, 
by renouncing at once all right of free 
enquiry into these questions of Biblical 
Criticism, and all thought of reconciling 
the teachings of Religion with the re¬ 
sults of Modem Science, and the great 
discoveries of the age. 

977. Who would otherwise wish to 
be employed in dissecting these grand 
old stories, and pointing out their incon¬ 
sistencies or their defects in scientific 
accuracy? As Tuch observes, Gcn.p.2: 

Who would tleny the worth these docu¬ 
ments, bccauBe the authors knew nothing of 
the system of Copernicus, or of Kepler’s Law¬ 
book of the Heavens ? Or who will now any 
longer make the attempt to bring those old 
theories^nto unison with the results of scion- 
titio investigations of Nature ? 

And Von Bohlen observes, (Hey- 
wood’s Eng. Ed.), ii.pA :— 

Verily, ho who restricts himself to the letter 
of this cosmogony [in G.i], and applies to 
it HERacHEL’s discoveries, ... to such 
a man not only is all sense for poetry and an¬ 
tiquity closed, but also, to sp«kk plainly, all 
feeling for the pious and elevating object of 
the writer. But still more is there an absence 
of poetical and classical taste in him, who 
derives each step of the narrative through in¬ 
spiration from the Deity, in order that this 
cosmogony moy far exoe^ everything that 
we know from the ^viae meS of the ancl^t 
[or the modern] world. 

&78. Yet tho attempt is still mifle, 
which Tech, writing twentylfiT* years 
ago, deemed impossible even in that^ 
stage of advancing Science. Thi 
are still to be fonnd those, high 
ecclesiastieul position and influence, 
who think it necessaiy to maintain ^at 
‘ Scripture and Science ’ are not in any 
single point *at yariance,'—that the 
veracity of the Divine Being Himself 
is pledged for the infallible truth of 
each one of these aheient narratives,— 
that every story in the Pentateuch is, 
at all events, suhstantiaUy true, as a 


piece of authentic, historical matter- 
of;fact, and that * all our nearest and 
dearest consolations will be taken 
from us' if we cease to believe this. 

979. As Kalisch writes, Gen.j>.12: 
It wae, and—-incredible to Bay-—is still 
(181)6)* asserted, that the ^ssiis have never 
been animated fractures, flit were formed in 
the rocks throt:^h tho planetary infiuenceg,-— 
that the memmbth, which at the conclusion 
of the last century was found in tho ice of 
the polar regions in such remarkable preser¬ 
vation that dogs and bears fed upon its flesb, 
had never been a living creature, but was 
created under the ice, and then preserved, in¬ 
stead of being irmismutcd into stone,—that 
all organisms found in the depth of the 
earth are models, created in the first day, to 
typify the living plants and animals to bo 
produced in the subsequent part of the crea¬ 
tive week; but, inasmuch as many forms, 
which lie biiriod in the earth, do not exist on 
the earth, these latter were rejected, as inap¬ 
propriate or imperfect,—they represent tiie 

* gates of death,’ but foreshadow also the im¬ 
mortality of the soul, the resurrection, and. 
the ultimate reunion of the dust of the human 
bodies at the sound of the last trump I See 

* A lirie/ and Complete Refutation of the AnU- 
Scriptural Theory of Geologi&U' by ‘ A Clergy¬ 
man of the Church of England' 

Most justly does Kalisch observe, 
with reference to such assertions,^.18:— 
The Bible has n 9 more dangerous enemies 
than those, who, either from indolence or 
apathy, are deaf to the teaching'ond wai'ning 
of the other sciences ; and men, how¬ 
ever well-meaning and war9ft4ieartcd. must 
be made mainly an.swerablej‘lf the authority 
of the Scriptures should bedisregarded by tho 
most enlightened and moat oomprobensive 
minds. 

*■980. But while such assertions arc 
made, either of the scientific accuracy, 
or of the infallible historical truth, of 
the Hebrew Scriptures, — assertions 
which the Church of England, at all 
events, has never made in any of her 
flsrmularies,—it is necessary in defence 
of Religion itself to show, as plainly 
as possible, their utter groundlessness, 
Aat so tho progress of scientific enquiry 
ay not again be checked, as it was in 
lys not very long gone by, by the 
blind irreyerenee of mere superstition. 
Let it be once freely admitted that 
these stories of the first chapters of 
Genesis, whatever they may teach of 
Divine Eternal liuth, and whatever 
precious lessons may be drawn from 
them bya defbut mind, are in their 
present form and structure jnythieal 
descriptions, where the narrative is an 
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imaginatiTe clothing for ideas, and so 
are not to bo regarded as teaching un¬ 
questionable matters of historical fact, 
which occurred in the primitiye times; 
and then such a comparison, as we 
must now make, between the state¬ 
ments of the ipiblo and well-known 
facts of Science, would be superfluous 
and uncalled-for. 


Slfl 

comparison between Smipture and Geology, 
since there are points on which geologists are 
not agreed among themselves. This moiti- 
form fallacy of evasion is exemplified by 
BucKtAND, p.12,83, Archd. POATT, ^>.88, Sto. 
Dr. CHaui^BS himself, in bis private corre- 
spondanoe, betrays a sdmilar besitency, by 
speaking of ‘ yet another way of saving the 
credit ’^- the record/ It, no doubt, esc^jed 
this great and good man that hie own ‘ way ’ 
brought him tox) direct collision with the 
' Shorter CatetSsm,’ which asserts that god's 


981. In the followine chapters we work of Creation consists in ‘ His making all 


sliall consider at length the accounts 
of the Creation, Fall, Deluge, &c., as 
given in G.i.i-xi.26, in the light of 
Modern Science. We may here, how- 
(wer, introduce a few remarks upon the 
first of these .subjects from a very can¬ 
did writer, the liev. Dr. Eorison, in 
BepUcs to Essaj/s and lieviews, p.329 
-338, for the othodoxy of wliicli, wc 
presume, the Bishop of Oxfobd, the 
avowed editor of the volume in question, 
must be lield responsible:— 

By what epithet shall wc de.sijniatc the 
Mosaic hci>tainoron ? .Sceptics call it a i7u/(h, 
or else, more mildly, the sjxfculation of an an¬ 
cient sage. Most Chri.stians speak of it as a 
historj/ or narrative. The author of an able 
and learned ‘ lleply ’ to ‘ Essays and Reviews,’ 
\mttcn in a most reverential spirit, has come 
to the conclusion tliat it ^ ixparable. Others 
Riigpest that it is a vision. One gentleman 
considers it'as an account of plan, a.s disfffn- 
puished iT(m./uyilment. We venture to think 
none of th^4«Kndptions satisfactory. The 
Book of Q^neals opens with the inspired 
rsalm o f Creation. 

On the hypotliedsthat we have to do with 
an ordinary prose narrative, chronicle, or 
diary, there immediately omorf?c.s the great 
difficulty of the‘days.’ With this it is not 
too much to say that no ingenuity has as yet 
grappled sucoessfully. The choice lies be¬ 
tween the Chalmcrian interpolation of the 
geological ^es before the first day begins, and 
the Cuvicriau expiinsion of the six days into 
geological ages. For these Bohitions,_re8pcc- 


things out of >n,othiiig ’ in the space of six daps, 
—not mllllofta of years before the ffr^ day 
dawned. 

All 0il8 is but a m anifestatlon of anxiety to 
snatch a cherished dogma from a dreaded foe. 
Were the panic well-founded, the belief in¬ 
debted to such expedients would be only 

screened not saved.The worst 

(fwscrvice to the cause of Truth is that con¬ 
tributed by contorted Science and sophistic 
oxoz? ]'. c.g. ‘Bi^rerin entered, there could 
b' ii(> violent d<‘ai:],!i' iniy death at all. But, 
by the particular structure of the teeth of 
animals, God prepared them for that kind of 
aliment, which they were to subsist on after 
the Fall I ’—Adam Olauke on G.i. 

Enough whether of quibbles or of make¬ 
shifts! When we conrider the pervading 
paranelism,-<ithe rhythmic refrain, ‘ the even¬ 
ing and the morning,’—the periodic flat, ‘ Let 
there be light, a water-parting Firmament, 
l.and.ri.ant',—Light'; in the Firmament, Life 
in The Waters Life on the Land, Man,—the 
liunctual fulfilment, ‘ It was so,’—the retro¬ 
spect, ‘ God saw that ib was gootl,’—^the chief 
wonder is how it ever was possible to exact 
from the oldest and Bubliraest poe/n in the 
world the attributes of narrative prose. 

982. Then, after stating the ‘ struc¬ 
ture of the Mosaic heptameron,’ which 
may, perhaps, be given more distinctly 
thus— 

First Day, Light, corresponds to Fourth 
Day, Luminaries. 

Second Day, and Heaven, corresponds 
to Fifth Day, Fish and Fowl. 

Third l>ay. Land and V^tation, oorre- 
^onds to Sijsth Day, Animals and Man, who 


lively, Br. Bucktand and Hugh Mtt.tj^* are to inhabit the land, and feed on the voge- 
have done their best, .dut the orgumer^, ^ 

which compelled Htkjh Mit.ler to abandoi^ 
the older method, have not been answered. 

Nor is his own scheme free from the gra’ 
difficulties. Who can bring himself to bcU< 
for example, that, when the sacred 
speaks of trees laden for human use 


iSevmtk Day —Rest—' 

Dr. BoeIson adds, with reference to his 
|(wn solution;— 

He, who perceives this, the true key to 

.. . ... -., ^ concord, which he will search for ^se- 

sced-onclosing fruit, he could have had in hia where and oftwrwise in vain. Respect the 
mind, or could liave so described, the gymno- pai^lelism, cease to ignore the structure, 



genous flora of the coal-measures ? 

Certain writers evade embarrassment by 
declining to elect among the competing ‘re¬ 
conciliations.’ It is «not^h, they suggest, 
that some one of them may be sound, although 
it is inconvenient to become responsible 
any one of them; or th^ allege that the 
record was not intended to do' what it ex¬ 
pressly ftndertakes and profes^s to do; or, 
othermse, that the time k not come for a 


allow for the mystic significance of the num¬ 
ber seven, and all perplexities vani^ . • . 
Thus the ‘ days’ thems^l'^ are transfigured 
from registew of time into definitions of 
strophes or stanza,—lami» and 4andmarks 
of a creative sequenob,—a mystic drapery, a 
parabolic setting, shadowing, by the laci^ 
cycle of seven, tte truths of an ord&td pro~ 
press, a. fordtnoijBn an achieved perfec¬ 

tion, and a divine repose. 
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983. Bishop 'W’ilbbbi'Obcb has also 
lent the sanctioh of his name to the 
publication of the following passage in 
the same work (JSeplies to &says and 
Reviews, p.5\i) from the pen of the 
Kev. B. Main, M.A., Radeliffe Ob¬ 
server in the University of Oxfobd, 
which directly denies the ‘literal his¬ 
torical truth ’ of this |)ortion of the 
Pentateuch:— 

Some achooUbooks still teft<;^to the Igno¬ 
rant that the earth is 6,W0 and that 

all things were crated in six days. Ko well- 
educated person of the pi^sent day shares in 
the delusion. We know that we cannot ex¬ 
pand our ideas of God’s universe too much, 
both as to spaoe and time. With Him. a 
thousand years are but as one day; and, if 
we take a thousand years as the unit of our 
<x>xmtlng, we sliall require still an incalcu¬ 
lable number of such units, to enumerate the 
sum of Crcation-p^oda. Whatever be the 
meaning of the six days, ending with the 
Seventh day’s mystical and symbolical rest, 
indisputably m cannot accept them in their 
literal meaning. They serve, apparently, as 
the divisions of the record of Creation, lest 
the mind may bo too much burdened and per¬ 
plexed by all these wonderful acts: but tl^ey 
as plainly do not denote Pie order of succession 
of all the individual creations, ^m^ing is 
symbolised, and the author of the £p. to the 
Hebrews uses the symbol; and this, the only 
mystical fact In the whole narrative (?), we 
may surely, in all reverence, leave unex¬ 
plained, without detracting at all from the 
credit or tho veracity of this wonderful 
reco&d* 

CHAPTER VIII. 

GEN.I.l-n.3. 

984. G.i.l— 

In the beginning £ix)mu ctented the 
Heaven and the Earth.’ 

The plain meaning of this verse,—as 
it would be understood by any simple- 
minded reader, who had i^t yet per¬ 
ceived the difficulties of the case. Aid 
been taught to ‘ reconcile’'4ttem,—is 
undoubtedly this, that, ‘in the begh|» 
ning,’ at the commencement of the 
present state of things, as the first act 
of that continuous six days’ work, of 
which man was to he the last, ^God 
created the Heaven and the Earth,’ i.e. 
the Universe, the Hebrews having no, 
single word by which to express this | 
ides. The same Hfebrew word is used 
for ‘create’ in r.l as is used in v.21, 

‘ GeAcreated great whales,’ and in v.%1, 

‘ So God created man in his own image.’ 


And, in Ejcx.n, it is expressly said 
that— 

* in six days Jehovah made the Hecreen and (he 
j&arCA, the Sea, aud all that in them is.* 

985. Hero, however, in £.xx,ll, the 
word used is ‘made.’ And Archd. 
Pratt {Scripture and Science not at 
Vanancp, p.38) attempts to ai^e that 
Gd.l, where ‘create’ {bara) is used, 
relates to an original calling out of 
nothing the material, out of which the 
thinm now existing were afterwards 
‘made:’ so that immense ages and 
numerous revolutions of the Universe 
may have taken place, in strict agree¬ 
ment with the statements of this 
chapter, before tho formation of the 
world as it now is, and the constitution 
of the present order of things,— i.e, 
between r.l and v.Z. 

986. Accordingly, he says that the 
wordin E.XX.11 is not used in the sense 
of ‘ create,’ but— 

in the sen% of did^ appointed^ constituted, set 
for a particular putpose or use ; and never 
once, in tho hundred and flfty places, whore 
it occurAn the Book of Gcnc^ is it used in 
the sense of * created.’ 

So again he writes, : — 

In Genesis we read, * In ti^l^inning God 
created the Heaven and the Earth.’ In the 
following verses the work of ^he ledx days is 
described, iii which God prepared the Earth, 
and the sea, and the clouds, and the atmos¬ 
phere (or heaven),for man's appearance upon 
earth. 

It is this ^x days’ work which is alluded to 
in the Fourth Commandment, and not the 

original Creation of matter. 

word hasnh, made, which occurs 154 times In 
Genesis, is not once rendered (t) ‘created.* 
. . . This word occurs about 2,700 times 

in the O.T., and, 1 believe, is not once trans- 
lated (I) ‘created.’ 

987. But what matters it whether, 

or not, our‘translators’ hare ‘rendered' 
this word l>y ‘ created,’ when it plainly 
means ‘created’ in numberless pas¬ 
sages ? :— 

. ‘ And Elohim m<wie the animal of the earth 
after its kind,’ i.25; 

‘ Let us make man In our image,* 1.26; 

‘ The serpent was more subtle than any 
wimal of the field, which Jkhovah-Elouim 
had madef iii.l; 

‘It repiimted Jehovah that He had made 
man upon the earth,’ vl.6. 

Compare, also,— 

‘In tho image of Elohiu He him,’ 
i27; 

‘ In the image of Eloeiu moffe'He him,’ 
ix.6— 
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where the two words are manifestly 
used as synonymous. 

988. It appears, then,—especially 
from E.XX.11, —^that there is absolutely 
no room for the supposition, to which 
Chaiicebs gave pppularity, that G.i.l 
refers to a great primeyal act, which 
may have, been separated by vast geo¬ 
logical ages from the creative acts de¬ 
scribed in the rest of the chapter, and 
V.2, as Archd, Pbatt writes, p. 31, to— 
a state of emptiness and waste, into which 
the earth long after fell, ere God prepared it 
as the residence of the most perfect of his 
creatures,— 

a view this which, however adapted to 
the state of geological science at the 
time when it was proposed, has, with 
the advance of that science, turned 
into a ‘broken reed,’piercing, like so 
many previous attempts to reconcile 
Scripture Poetry with Natural Science, 
the ‘ hands that leant upon it.’ 

989. Por t>.2 is evidently in continua¬ 
tion with v.l, and describes the state 
of the ‘ Earth ’ named in f.l, when first 
created. And reference is made to 
this creation of the Earth and the 
Heaven, at the same time when all 
other thiri^'Were created, in ii.4— 

* These are the generations of the Heaven and 
of the Earth In their creation, in the day 
of jEHOVaa-EnoHiM's making Earth and 
Heaven,* 

Thus we are plainly taught in the 
Book of Genesis, according to the 
simple, straightforward meaning of the 
words, that Elohim created the Heaven 
and the Earth ‘ in the beginning ’ of 
these six tfa.ys,—that is, taking into 
account the chronological data of the 
Bible, about si.r thousand years ago. 

But Geology teaches that the earth 
has been in existence for hundreds of 
thousands—perhaps millions—of years. 

990. Again, wo are told in tWa, 
chapter of Genesis that the dififereht 
races of living creatures, plants, &o., 
were created in six days. And these 
cannot bo explained to denote six geo¬ 
logical ages, as some have suggested; 
they are, in the meaning of the writer, 
six common days of twenty-four hours. 
This appears l^h ^m the stater 
ments in the mapter itself, noticed 
below, and from E.xx.ll, where we are 
told that God worked for six days, and 
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rested ‘on the seventh day,’ which, 
therefore, He sanctified as the Sabbath. 
Consequently, since in the mind of the 
writer of this passage the seventh day 
was a common day, so also must the 
other six days have been common days. 
And so says Archd. Pbatt, Scripture 
and Science, &c., ^.46 :— 

There ts one class of interpreters with 
whom I oannot agree,—I mean those who 
take the six days to be six periods of indefi¬ 
nite length. .. v. ^ . Is it not a horah and 
forced inteiaMatlon', to suppose that, in E.xx, 
the ‘ six da^ In ».9 do not mean the same 
as the ‘ six days ’ in e.ll, but that in this last 
place th«y mean ‘six periods’? In reading 
through e.ll, it is extremely difficult to be¬ 
lieve that the ‘ seventh day * la a long period, 
and the ‘ Sabbath Day ’ an ordinary deal, that 
is, that the san» word ‘day ’ should be used 
in two totally different senses in the same 
short sentence, and without any explanation. 

991. In fact, we may ask, can the 
fourth, fifth, and sixth days have been 
supposed by the writer to be ‘ indefinite 
periods,’ when the two great lights had 
been already set in the firmament, to 
givelightupon the earth, and to rule over 
the day and over the night, and to divide 
the light from the darknesst If, in fact, 
we were to take for the first three days 
the word ‘ day ’ to mean an indefinite 
creation-period, yet then the same word 
would be used in two passages directly 
following each other,—even in two con¬ 
secutive verses, h.13,14,—in two totally 
different senses, without the least inti¬ 
mation being given that from the fourth 
day onwards it must be understood in a 
different sense from before, that is, in 
the sense of an ordinary day (!). Well 
may Mr. Buegon say. Inspiration, &c., 
p.38:— 

Such an interpretation seems to stultify the 
%vhole narrative. A week is described. Days 
are ^ken of> each made up of an evening 
a inori^ingo God’s elation from tho 
work of oQiation on the seventh day is em- 
"duced as the reason of the Fourtb 
jpt,—the myatorlous precedent for 
ow* observance of one day of rest at the end 
of every six: days of toil,—‘ for in six days (it 
is declared) the Lord made Heaven and 
£ai^’ You may not play tricks with Ian- 
gua^ i>lahi as this, and elongate a week until 
it shall more tiian embiuoe the span all 
recorded time, 

992. We conclude^ then, that the 
first chapter of Gqjitesis, nndersthod in 
its plain grammatical sense, does mean 
to say that, in six ordinary days. Ad- 
mighty God— 
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‘ Made the Heaven and the Barth, the Sea, 
and hll that in them is.' 

Bat Geology shows that the Earth 
was not brought into its present form 
in six days, but by continual changes 
through a long succession of ages, 
during which enormous periods innu¬ 
merable varieties of animal and vege¬ 
table life have abounded upon it, from 
a time beyond all power of calculation. 

993. Furtlier, the aQpount in Genesis 
represents the Order of Creation to 
have been—first, Plants, ti.l2, next, 
S^h and Fowl, v.21, then Cattle and 
Besiks, d. 25, and, lastly, Man, v.27. * 

But Geological observation shows 
that, in different ages, plants as<d ani¬ 
mals of all kinds appeared together at 
the same time upon the earth, so that 
they were not successively created, as 
the Bible says,—first, all the Plants, 
then all the Fish, &c. 

994. G.i.2. 

‘And the Earth was desolation and empti¬ 
ness, and darkness was upon the tooe of the 
deep.’ « 


The appearance ef the ‘ light ’ was, 
perliaps, considered as the first morn¬ 
ing, and the antecedent ‘ darkness’ as 
the first evening. This, at least, is the 
explanation commonly gpven. But the 
natural order of the account of the first 
day would be to mention the morning, 
i,e. the appearance of the light out of 
darkness, before the evening. The 
phenomena here observed, however, 
token in connection with other ancient 
religious traditions, may, perhaps, throw 
light on the origin of the account itself. 

996. The Hebrews, Greeks, Persians, 
Gaols, Germans, &c. began the day in 
civil matters with the evening ; hence 
the expression for a full day, vie .; 
‘ evening-morning,’ Dan.viii.l4; comp. 
se’nnight (seven-night), fortnight (four¬ 
teen-night). The Hindoos and later 
Babylonians reckoned from sunrise, the 
Umbrians from noon, the Homan priests 
from midnight. 

997. G.i.7. 

‘ And Etobim mode the expanse, and divided 
the waters which were beneath the expanse 


Here the Scripture represents the 
earth as ‘without form and void,’ deso¬ 
lation and emptiness, in a state of utter 
chaos and confusion ,—rudis indiges- 
iaque moles ,—aud wrapt in darkneas,— 
immediately before the races of plants 
and animals, now existing on its sur¬ 
face, wera created. I 

But Geology proves that no such a 
state of things imniediately preceded 
the epoch fixed in the Bible for the 
Creation of Man,—that, in point of 
fact, the face of the Earth has existed 
generally just as now, with the same 
kinds of animal and vegetable life as 
now, long before the six thousand y*ars 
implied in the Bible story, and that no 
sudden convulsion took place at that 
time, by which they might have been 
idl destroyed, so as to give Occasion for 
a new Creation. As Huoh Mim.eh 
observes. Test, of the Bocks, p.MX : — 
For many ages ere man was nahered into 
being, not a few of his humble oontemporaries 
of the fields and woods enjoyed life in their 
present haunts, and for thousands of years, 
anterior oven to their appearance, many of 
the existing mollusks Uv^ in onr sens. 

996. a.i.6. 

‘ And it was evening and it was morning- 
one day.* 


from the waters which were above the ex¬ 
panse.' * 

The Hebrews regivreled the sky as a 
spread-out surface, or expanse, from 
which the u]>per waters wpre supposed 
to ho dropped in rain upbu the earth, 
and by which they were ifltogethor 
separated from the lemcr streams aud 
seas upon the earth’s surface. 

Aoconlhip to the mythical representation, 
this heavenly vault is iiravided with a door, 
(J.xxviii.l7; it rasts upon pillars and founda¬ 
tions. .lob xxvi.Il, 'iS.xxii.K; and its giisten- 
ing blue makes it appear ns a crystal sapphire- 
like mass, K.xxiv.lO, lian-xil-.S, or like a 
• molten looking-glass,' .Tobxxxvli.18. Alxive 
this vault rolls the licavenly ocean, the 
‘ Watters nlx>ve the heavens,’ Pacxlviii.d, 
wh^in Jehovah has set His throne, Ps-xxLv. 
.'1,1(1. Through the * doors,’ Ps.lxxviil.ca, and 
Windows,’ (i.rii.ll, 'fK.vii.'.’.tSt, in the Fir- 
msanut, this ocean ixiurs down upon Hie 
catW aarain. 

Yet MS ought not to confounrt these mythical 
representations, sohi'ch later poets gtcully re- 
tai/ied, teith the science proper of the Hebrews ; 
for nlreaiiy we read In Job .\xvl.7, ‘ He stretch- 
eth out the Heaven over emptiness. He hang- 
eth the Earth upon nothing’; and in G.il.S. 
Job xxxvhST, we find a more correct view of 
the origin of rain, . . The idra of a heavenly 
c«ean above the Flrmamimt is found also in 
the Indian Mytliology, tSamareda, Bopp, p.801, 
Water is above the Heaven, which the 
Heaven snstaina’ Tucn,<7ea.p.21. 

998. Delitzsch admits a ‘ defect’ in 
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the statemest made in the text before 
u », 2?,108 :— 

According to this v^w of the narrative, the 
maasen of water floating in the air, and 
coming down as rain, ^ong not to the 
oarthiy, but to'the heavenly, waters. It must 
be allowed that the O.T, view is herein 
cliargeable with a defect, since qo physical 
connection exists between the waters which 
descend in rain, and the heavenly wat^^, to 
which the N.T. also refms: comp, ‘ sea as of 
ghifw,’ ilev.iv.6,xv.2, ‘river of water of life,’ 
xxii.l. This view, however, Is not withoat 
deep truth. The rain is, as it were, a dole of 
the heavenly waters let. down, and a heaven* 
ward-pointing type of it. . . Besides which, 
it is worthy of cox^deration that the cxactest 
astronomical enquiry teaches us that there 
are wldtc spots upon the poles of Kars, (I) 
which exhibit just the same appearances os 
our snow-and'ioe-ooyered polar regions,— 
that the matter, of which Jupiter is com* 
posed, is not more dense, imd on the surface is 
tjveii less dense, than our water,—that, the 
matter of Saturn is not h^ as dense as water, 
n little less donse, thcr^ore, than flr-wood, 
&c. Such teachings of the latest astronomy 
are of use to familiarise us with the thought, 
that the upper watere denote a really supra- 
lirnmmental fluid or something like water, 
whatever it may be,—perhaps the substance 
out of which, on the fourth day, the Stars 
w<‘ro actually formed, as the dry-land out of 
t he * lower waters.’ 

999. Such are the refiources to which 
nu n of gr<‘at ability are driven, in 
defence of Uie traditionary view. They 
sacrifice the. majestic poetry of the 
ancient iBprrativo, its subJimo embodi¬ 
ment of the impressions made on our 
senses by the objects of created nature, 
ill order to extort from it a pretended 
Kpv(*lation of what we have already 
learnt by scientific reseureh. Can wo 
anv longer doubt that the Scripture 
writer had neither the ‘ sea’ and ‘ river’ 
of the Kevelations, nor the stelijir 
matter, in his view, but simply ex¬ 
presses the very natural conct'ptiou of 
liis time, that there were stores of rain 
in tli(^ upper regions of the sky, from 
which w'ater was lot down, wheifover 
the ‘ windows of heaven ’ were opened? 

1000. Dr. Thomas BtruNEi writes as 
follows, Arch. Fhil. ^.309 :—■ 

The matter stands thus. The \'ulgar do 
not understand the natural production of rain 
through condonseJt vapours, but believe tiiat 
rain is sent through Divine influence from 
li. aven, or immediately by God. That Moses 
might fall in with this opinion, he placed a 
oommtm receptacle of tho waters above the 
skies, that 0<^, at Hie pl^xsurc, by opening 
or closing the barriers, might send or hold 
iMick the mht. This appears to mo to have 
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been the mind and moaning of tiie sacred 
writ^, as r^farda the aaperoelestial waters. 
And in this way we owisult beat for the 
dignity ctf Moses, if, as often os there is a 
departure from sdentific truth, we auppoee 
this to be done, by accommodating his ac¬ 
count of the Oregon of the world to the 
powers and habits of thought of the peo]de. 

So, when mention is made of the primary 
Light, on the first day of the Creation, 
phenomenon is equally inexpli(»ble on physi¬ 
cal grounds. But, in order that might 
not seem to be working in the dark for three 
<h^8, it seemed expedient to Mosos, to produce 
the light at the very beginning of the work. 
But what kind of light? Light wlthont 
origin, without source. Light, however, if we 
philosophise, proceeds from a centre of some 
kind. . • . B^d^, according to the letteariof 
Scripture, God seems to have intermitted His 
work in the night-time, as men are wont to 
do. X see not how the other hmnisphere, 
celestial or terrestrial, could have been made, 
if there was any intermission of labour, if 
God did not act except whem there was li^t. 
But the vul^r cares not for these niceties, nor 
dreams of antipodes or another hemisphere, 
but conceive of tho universe as a t^t, of 
which heaven is the upper part, and tlxe plane 
surface of the earth, the base. 

1001. G.i.9. 

‘And Elohim said, Let the waters under 
the Heaven bo gatl^xed to one place, and let 
tho dry-land appear.' 

Kalisch observes, Gm.p.69 :— 

The formation of thecontinents, as described 
in our text, agrees but very remotely with that 
made probable by geological researches, for, 
whilst the latter teach us that the same piuft 
of the globe was many times alternately wator 
and dry-land, and that volcanic eruptionB 
were one of the chief agencies of these changes, 
our text declares that, at the beginning of 
time, the WilVof God made, once for aU, tho 
permanent division between seas and conti¬ 
nents ; there was no> upheaving of the land, 
but only a concentration of the floods to cer¬ 
tain ports. Tlus does not explain the forma¬ 
tion of the strata, nor of the fossil remains of 
vegetables and aiiimals—which, according to 
the Bible, did not yet cxL«;t—in the interior of 
the earth, nor any of the wonders, which 
make Geology one of the most interesting and 
absorbing sciences. But we have willingly 
renoanoed the attempt to discover that huv 
mouy. » 

1008. 0,1,16. 

‘ And ELcfen made two ^eat lights, the 
greater ll^t for the role of the day, and the 
leaahr light for the rule of tho night.’ 

It is a mere evasion T)f the plain 
meaning of these words, to say that 
Elohira made the Sun and Hoon to 
appear first only on the fourth day, 
though they had been long before 
created,— appear, that is, to the Earth, 
when, however, according to the story, 
there were as yet no living creatures on 
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its &ce to soothem. The writer ma- 
uifest^ intends to teach that Elohim 
actuaDy made the 8nn and Moon at 
this time. And,, in he uses here 
the "^eiy same Hebrew word as he had 
used before in e.7, * Elohim made the 
firmament,* and as be uses again in 
v.26t * Elohim made the animal of the 
earth alter its 

1003. Thus WhjLet writes in 1605, 
before attempts were made to force the 
Scriptare into agreement with the re- 
salts of Science, Hex, in Gen.p.lO :— 
Tbeee bights were neither made the fiivt 
day, and but placed now in the finnanuni, as 
the Hebrewcs think,—^neith^ was the Sunne 
made the fir^ day, the Hoone the ne^t, the 
Starree the third, as Sugublcua,—but tlu^ 
were all made upon tto fourth day. « . . 
That these two great lights are the Sunne 
and Moone, there is no question; and that Utf 
Sunne is the greatest of all the celestial bodies, 
it is also questionlesee. Akaxaooiub did hold 
the Sunne much greater than Peloponnesus, a 
Country In Grecia,—ANAXUcaKittK, to be as 
bi|r as the Earth; tet, since, the Mathema* 
ticians hare found that the Sunne exoeodeth 
the Earth ini’^bignos 166 times,* cmd none of 
the other Staires, which they call of the first 
magnitude, whereof there are 115, to exceeds 
the Earth aboire 18 times. The Moone,— 
though some unong the heathen have judged 
it bigger than the Ehrtb, as the Stotkes, and 
equall to the Sunne, as Pjlkuenidss, and some 
amoi^ tl|e ChristiaiiB have thought it in big* 
nes neat, to the Sunne, beesnse it is here 
named to be a grMt light, as Basil uimu this 

S laoe, and Anotrerom,—-yet, since, by n)ore 
lligeiit search, it is found to be lesse than the 
Eaur^ 89 times, and to be the least of all the 
Starrse, except Menmry. Mosos. therefore, 
here speaketh according to the oiiinion'ond 
capaciiia of the vulgar sort, to whose sight 
tlm Moone seoneth greatest, next to the 
Sunne, because it is nearest of all the starred 
to the Barth, and for that it is greatest in 
operation, and bath the government of the 
night. The reason of the greatnes of these 
lights is their farre distance from the earth. 
Eupedoclbb saith, the Moone is tv.dce so far 
from the Sunne as it in from the Earth: but 
the Mathematicians say it is 18 times bo for 
from the Sonne. 

1004. Bat Geology teaches that, for 

* Taking the Son's diameter en 880,000 
miles, and the Earth’s as S.iHMi, it will follow 
that bulk of Sun : bulk of Eartlv:110*: I:: 
1,831,090 :1. We can form some conception 
of this enormous bulk, by supposing the Son 
placed so that Its centre sh^l be coincident 
with the Earth'soentre: then (since its radius 
is 440,000 miles) its huge bod|F would stn^b 
out in all directions ne^v as far beyond the 
Moon, as the Moon itaeif is distant &om the 
larth (340,000 miles). We can thus ^In 
some idea of the enonzious ntagnitude of the 
•greater Light/ the lord of the Solar System. 
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couotlesa ages before Kan lived upon 
the Earth, the Sun, beyond all doubt, 
was the centre And source of light and 
beat to the Earth, and to its living 
creatures of all kinds, whose eyes were 
formed, just exactly as they are now, 
to receive its rays,—as well as to the 
successive generations of plants, which 
grewin those primevalforests, to which 
are due the carboniferous formations. 

1005. Dr. M'CaTtL, however, writes. 
Aids to Faith, jfjtld :— 

Moses tmnsenta tbeflarth as existing tor a 
long period befon ibe Sun became its source 
ot light and bust. During that period there 
could have been no olfanatlc dlilcrenoe, as this 
depends upon the position ot the Earth with 
regard to the Sun. Kow, this exactly agrees 
with the conclusions ot Geology, which asserts 
that, before the human period, there was no 
dlEerence ot climate, that the iCarth was net 
dependent on the Sun for ile temperature (I); 
that there was apparently one uniform high 
temperature over the whole Earth, and, oon- 
sequently, that the Flora and Fauna of worm 
climutee are found. In the prehuman period, 
In latitudee whore they would not now exist. 
Here, then, is an instance of theexixaordinary 
Bcientidc accuracy of the Upehio account. 

1006. On the contratyv.Bcientiflc geo¬ 
logists mainthui that, though there was, 
proliably, a time when the temporature 
of the earth was more uniform than it 
is now, yet that this was not the case 
for long ages before the human period 
began ; and, further, that, at all times, 
the earth, with its vegetable products 
and living creatures of all kinds, has 
been to alt ajypearance dependent upon 
the Sun for light and beat, just exactly 
as now. Ami Sir Chaki.es Lrau. has 
shown how, without any violent con¬ 
vulsion or sudden catastrophe,—by the 
steady silent operation of natural 
forces now in action, modifying gra¬ 
dually the extent of land and water, 
and slowly elevating, or depressing, 
the former during a long lapse of 
yean,—atoWably uniform temperature 
might lie diflused over the whole or 
large portions of the globe, whether 
the warmth of the thermal or the cold 
of the glacial period. 

1007. G.i.l6. 

‘ And the etars.’ 

It is plain that the writer of this 
chapter had very little notion of the 
real magnitude of the heavenly Ixidies, 
and so he assigns one day only for the 



formation of the Sun, Moon, and Stars, 
while three or four are spent upon the 
Earth alone. He looked upon the Sun 
as being, — what it appears to our 
senses to be, and what, before the time 
of Copernicus, it was almost univer¬ 
sally supposed to be,—a mere append¬ 
age to the Earth, which he regarded as 
the scene of all God’s wonderful ope¬ 
rations, the centre of the universe, for 
whose service only and convenienco the 

* host of heaven ’ was created,- 

* The Snn for the ru^of the day, and the 
Moon for the rule of the nlgttt’ 

1008, And the Stars, those points ot^| 
light, he regarded, no doubt, as a small 
addition to the greater luminaries, with¬ 
out having the least idea that each one 
of their glorious host,—which Astro¬ 
nomy now shows to be infinitely more 
numerous than he could have supposed, 
—was itself a mighty Sun, though 
placed at an immense distance from us,* 
in comparison with whose bulk that of 
our earth would shrink into nothing. 
Indeed, how little the .Tews had really 
observed the Stars, appeals from the 
circumstance that there is no allusion 
in the Old Testament to the distinction 
between /ixed and wanderi^yp stars, 
which Mixtox supposes Adam to have 
remarked before he had been upon the 
Earth forty-eight hours,— i 

• It is difTionlt to realise to ourselves the * 
enormous sixo and distance from us of tlie 
Fixed Ktors, and the awful solitude in which 
each separate Star, and itsJ little troop of 
I’lanets, exists by itself, in the midst of the 
mighty universe. Perhaps the following 
calculation may assist the reader's mind to 
grasp more distinctly the reality o£ these 
facts, and appreciate more fully the grandeur 
of the heavenly host ' : 

One travelling at raihvay-six'ed, day and 
night, miles an hour, or 100in 3 
hours, would reach the J/eew jn SOfT ; 
and at the f-ame rate, he would reodk the Ste/n 
in 33U year$. But, if he couhl reach the Sun 
in one Mtiitle t/ay, it would take SSO years of 
sucti travelling to n*aoh the nearest Vixen 
Star. And then, it must lo reinniibered, for 
all that enormous inten’aJ, on everj* side of 
our Sun and its little family, there is, oS far 
as we know, an atr/ul void, far as regards 
any possibility of the existence of animal life! 
And tlio same tremendous vaeaney, as far as 
the possibility of animal existence Is con¬ 
cern^, most probably extends between one 
Star and another, and on nil sides around 
each sepitrate Star,—nay, around each 8ei>a- 
ruto mote of ncbulary star-dust. 


And ye dve other waodering Btan,tliat mova 
In mystic dance, not Witbont aong. 

Paradite Lo$t, ». 77 - 8 . 

1009. Gi.2I. 

* And every fowl of wing after iU kind.* 

It is plain that under Ifee term* 
* fowl,’ & this verse, and * creeping- 
thing,* t'l25, the writer must be sup¬ 
posed to include, nc^ only birds and 
reptiles, but all fiy^ and creeping 
things whatsoever, worms, insects, dec., 
and even e^imalcul^. Otherwise, no 
provision is made for the existence of 
these things. And so we read, L.xi. 

20,— y 

‘ KHfoaU that creep, going vpon all four, shall 
be an abomination to you ’; 
and then the in four different 

stages of its growtii, is excepted. So 
among unclean ‘ creeping-things * are 
numbered the * mouse, tortoise, lizard, 
snail, mole, &c.’ L.xi.29,30. 

1010. It is probable that the authof 
supposed only one pair of each kind of 
animal created originally, as he sup¬ 
poses only one pair of human beings, 
and makes Noah also take only one 
pair of e^ch kind of creature into th® 
Ark, for t he continuation of the species 
after the Deluge. Delitzsch, however, 
maintaining as far as he can the tra¬ 
ditionary view, writes as follows, p. 
116:— 

That these animals, created on the sixth 
day, sprang from one common centre of cre«r 
tion, the rccoitLsays not, and fust as little, 
that every kind nas begun from a single pair, 
and spread itself out froin thence, as it in¬ 
creased, over Its present region. The older 
natural philosophers, as LiNXiEtrs, and also 
later ones, bring forward, not uninfloenced to 
some extent by the Scripture recoi-d, this 
view, which is not in any sense favoured by 
it. What the Biblical record says of man, 
must not be transferred to the animal world. 
That all kinds of animals, of all zones and 
climates, have made their way across over all 
hindrances to their present habitats, and that, 
for instatice, only two ants and bees, buffaloes 
and nntoli)j>C!», were created,—these are fan¬ 
cies which anyone may produce if he likes, 
but must not consider os articles of faith, 
under which the Holy Scripture takes him 
captive. There is all the difference in the 
world between the unity of tlie human race, 
which Scripture does not call a ‘kind,’ and 
the unity of a ao<^lcd * kind' or * species ’ of 
animal. The unTty of these latter exists, if 
it begins at once wilih many specimens. If, 
then. Natural lienee must assume l^t api- 
luals, now spread over a wide extent of conn- 
try and separated by vkst regions, must have 
proceeded at once from several centres of 

Y 
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Creation^this agreesi^tli the Scriptural view. 
And if also It is established, that the animals 
are not uniformly spread over the whole sur- 
faco of the region which they occupy f-^that 
they ore most numerous in the tnid-rogion, 
but at the borders are fewer in number, and 
at last dist^ppear altc^ther, ^d make room 
for othen3,>-8o also docs the dngle glance 
which we have t^en, into the work*placc 
and operations of that divine flat, which 
passed upon the fifth and sixth days, at«uro 
us of the same. 

Am. The dlfBoulty, which Deutzsch here 
avoids, comes upcm us again in the account 
of the Deluge, where the Eiohlst says th^ 
ono pair only of each kind of animal 
saved, and, though the Jehoviet exo^s seven 
paira of clean i^mals, yet beth agree that 
only one pair of each kind of jme2e<m crea¬ 
tures was preserved in the Ark ; and all these 
are suppo^ to have spread ^ut after the 
Flood from one centre to their present locali¬ 
ties. Of oourso. refuge may be tairon in the 
notion of a partial l>eluge, whkih question 
will be discussed in the proper {dace. But, 
we may ask at once, what reason could there 
have been for taking a pair of ants or bees 
into the Ark,—because th^ creatures lived in 
the partial centre around Ararat, BupjXiscHl to 
lie flooded,—if they existed freely in other 
countries, b^'ond the boundaries of the iiiuu- 
dation? 

1011. ai.22. 

‘And Elohim blessed them, saying, Be 
fruitful, and multiply, and fill tlu* waters in 
the seas, and let fowl multiply in the earth.’ 

DKLTiasCH ishorc harassed by another 
difficulty, and endeavours to struggle 
out of it as follows, ^.117:— 

Had the animaU, vhich arc /onn,i burml in 
the mountain*^ any aJutrr tn this hlcssing f 
Chatkaubrian'D and other mmlern writers 
say, * No: they cannot have been inUrndt d to 
propagate.’ But ft ie tioi p^tbleto nconnle 
tei^ the Scripture record the mUon of a ereatum 
c/ animals preceding the fifth day. . . . Alsvi, 
neither la the Scripture text, nor in the old- 
world discoveries, lies there any to 

suppose a whole series of older croations of 
animals anteocdenily to the fifth day, with 
which the creation of animait' liegins. ... If 
the Creation-days, as we are itcrnu.'ulKl. not 
merely for scientific reasons,—[ = we have 
managed to force the Scripture into sf;ime «|>- 
pearanceof agro^ent with the certain result-j 
of Science,]—are Creation-periods of Divine 
proportions, then is there more room allow^Nl, 
lor the process of fomuUion of the Barth’s 
ffurface, from before the third day until tlie 
Ct^ionof Han'; and nothing prevents our 
assuming that this process of fonnatioii was 
attended with catastrophes^ vhich burst through 
the creation of ammals in the fifth and sixth 
iiaySt and sxoallof^ up vhole generations of 
[except the simple fact that, as it 
advances, geological science obstinately re¬ 
fuses to admit the possibility of any such 
cotastrophcB having occurred.] 

We shall find Belitzsch stating his 
vie-wB on this point more fully below. 
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1012. G.i2e. ' 

‘ And Mohim said. Let us make man in our 
image, after our likeness.’ 

As Belitzsch observes, ^.120:— 

Tht? Creation of Man, which thfe writer has 
now next to n^latc, has such an attraction for 
him, that he hastens over the blessings of the 
land-animals, without particularly mention¬ 
ing it, [wbercu^he has mentioned the blessing 
ou tlio fishes birds, r.22.] 

1013. With respect to the .plural 
forms her© used, it is well-known that 
iijf, former days great 8tr<'.ss was laid on 
^cse, as proofs of^o doctrine of the 
IWnity, contained in the very first chap¬ 
ter of Genesis. Thus Paschasius, dc 
Bpir. Sanci.f i.5, says:— 

Perceive how thrice the name of (xO<l is 
pronounced in the creation of man. For thus 
wo liavc in OenesiB, ‘And God said, Let us 
make man,’ and again, ‘ Oon creat^ man,* 
and a third time. ‘ (ion blcstsed them.' Oon 
Raid,G od made, God blessed: em ac<H>untof 
the Tliroe Persona is the One Divinity thrioo 
repeated. In whidi pasnajn^ understand evi- 
•ently the mystery of the Trinity. . . Then*- 
fore, in the fiict that He wiya, ‘ Lot vs moke 
man ^ter our imago,’ the number of Persons 
is unfolded. 

Andllii.AnY writes, Genesis 110-2 :— 
‘Ijot us make man,’ Thou sayst. Tell me, 

Thou Best, 

■With wliom Thou now art 6t)oaking ? It is 

plain : 

E’en then, on the high Throne, the Son slU 

by Thw, 

And views the pleasant lands. 

1014. I)KLiTz>rn, however, rejecte 
justly this interpretation, and ejydafns 
the words as imjjlyinc that llio Divine 
lieinj; communicated Ilis pTuposc the 
aiifffl-hosts surrounding him, ^>.121:— 

who explains the passage thus. ' The 
Father of all discourses to Ins own Powers,’ 
i.'-.’iJl, understands by ‘Piiwers’ the angels, 
anti takes the wt»rd8. therefore, as ‘ communi¬ 
cating,’ for which view we deeide. 

When also in thcTlabylonion myth the ‘other 
gfnls ’ take port in the produ<*tion of men,— 
when in the Persian the Ams<‘ha>pan<ls (celes¬ 
tial itdnfniH apijcar ns demitirgic I’owers. and 
Omiuztl ia atwociated with the divine spirits, 
—when Ovid. Met.i.KA, enys that Man ia 
for!i»e«l ‘after the image of tlie gfKla who 
g()vern all things,’—the«e are all echoes of 
this ‘ Let us make,’ wldch tiirow a <x:rtAln 
liglit on its true meaning. 

The above explanation, con¬ 
firmed, OH it seems to be, by the occur¬ 
rence of similar expressions in the other 
orieutal creation-stories, map be the tru« 
one. But the view of Kaltsch, Gen. 
p.bO, seems best, vis:, that we Have hero 
only— 
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tbe pliiral usually, thougti not necessarily, 
employed in delineations and self'exiiortB- 
tions: convp. xl.7, ‘ Go to, let us go down, and 
there confound their language,* with U.38, ‘ I 
will make him an help meet for him ’: [see, 
however, iii.22, ‘ The man has become as one 
of to know good and evil’; but hero also 
the expression may be merely one in populmr 
use; at auy rate, dicre cannot Aere be any re¬ 
ference to the Trinity.] 

We huTo seen (11.3^) that the 
pluriil form, ‘ Elohim,* has no connec* 
tioii whatever with the doctrine of the 
Trinity, being used of Dagon, 1 S.vJ, 
AsturU.', 1 K.xi.5, Baailaebub^, 2 
as well as of the True God. 

1016. G.i.27. 

‘ In the image of Elohira created He him.’ 

This idea occurs also in other ancient 
writers generally. According to Lucias, 
Pro Imag. 28, Man was nam^ by the best 
idiilosophors, ‘the imi^e of God’; he was 
forrncHl, according to Heumes, in Lxcf. /n^. 

‘after the image of Got!,’ and ac- 
coniing to Ovid. ‘ after the image of 

the goils who govern nil things.’ Cicebo, De 
Deor.h.Z'l, speaks of men as ‘like tl||| 
gods,’ and refers, J)e Leg.i.9, as also does Ju- 
vkn'ad,xv,141-7, to their erect form, but also 
to their spiritual nature. PhcenomJf^ 

names men ‘ the offspring of Zeus,’ which St. 
P^nl, Acts zvii.28, enlarges, to ' the offspring 
of (led ’; and the Pythagoreans taught ‘ a re- 
latioiifiliip of men with the gods,’ Diog. 
LAEiiT.viii.27, and imagined therewith that 
the soul was an effluence of the Deity, while 
oUiors maintained also that ‘ in form it re- 
wmhhxl the Deity,’ PHILOffTR. vit, ApoUMM.I. 
Also PnocYT.. Carm.X^ly names the spirit, 

‘ the image of God.’—Kh’OBSL, Gen.p.Vd. 

1017. G.i.SO. 

‘ To every animal of the earth,and to every 
fowl of the air, and to everything that creep- 
eth ujion the earth, wherein there is life, I 
have given ev(;ry green herb for meat.’ 

The question would arise upon this, 
(w'vre we obliged to regard this chapter 
ns historically tnie,) how were the beasts 
and binls of to be supported — 
since their teeth and stomachs, and 
their wliole bodily conformation, were 
not adapted for eating herbs ^ But, in 
fact, G(‘ology teaches that ravenous 
creatures preyed upon their fellow- 
creatures, and lived upon fleshy in all 
ages of the world’s past histoiy, just 
exactly as they do now. Besides which, 
almost all fishes arc carnivorous; and 
the leaves and stalks of vegetables, 
grasses, &c., swarm with living things, 
which are destroyed by the herbivorous 
animals. 

1018. * Dr. Pyk Smith writes on this 
point, Geology and Scripture, ^3.87:— 


Some perstma ham dresined of sustaining 
animal life by exclusively vegetable food,— 
ignorant that in eveay teaf «r root or fruit 
which they feed upon, and in every drop of 
water which they drink, they pot to death 
myriads of living creatures? whose bodies are 
as ‘ curioudy end wonderfully made ’ as our 
own, which were full of i^matfoB end agility, 
and enjoyed their mode and period of exis¬ 
tence as mally and effbotiveZy, under the 
bountiful care of HimfWho *ia good to all, 
and whose tender meioies 'are over all His 
works,’ as the stately elephant, the majestic 
horse, or man, the earthly lord of alL By far 
^ la^^ portion of the animal oration is 
- eveiy piut of its anatomy, internal 

asiA came^al, tor living upon animal food, 
and caim^ live upon any othmr. 

observes, G€9i,p.20 :— 

According to the Hebrew view, then, men 
in the first age lived only on v^rctablsa, and 
fimt in a lal^ Ume were allowed to eat 
ix.3. This is rile general ophiion of anti¬ 
quity, According to Piato, De Leg.yi.(9S) 
p.762, men abstmned originally from eating 
flesh, because they reganied the aiaying of 
animals as improper and sinful. Bo Ovid, 
MeUxv.SBSy Fa^Ar.Z95-7, allows men in the 
golden age only to feed on the produce of tre^ 
and herbs, but no flesh, and ]>ioi>.&c.i.4d4i>38, 
aflduces the same with reference to the aocient 
Egyptians and Indians in particular. So too 
was it among the Syrians according to PoB- 
PIITR, A6«rtn.iv.l6. 

1019. Beutzsch here -writes, p. 
124 

The Creation is designed for propagation 
and completion, not for desteuction of life; 
the killing of one creature by another is con¬ 
trary to the original will of God, which is here 
explained. With this Scripture notice wecome, 
indeed, into clifflculti^, when we look at men 
of the present day, whose teeth, according 
to their construction, arc distingnirii^d cer¬ 
tainly from those of the properly carnivorous, 
but not less from those of the proj^ly her¬ 
bivorous, animals, and (os also the intestmes 
by reason of their length) are adapted for a 
mixed kind of nutrition, partly of animal, 
partly of vegetable food. Further, when we 
consider that it is the Iaw and Order of 
Nature, in the present world of p^te and 
animals, that the life of the one is prolonged 
through the death of the other,—when wo 
consider that strife, pain, oppression, murder, 
and robbery, lord it at present in ail spots, all 
elements, all teasons, all classes of organic 
existence.—that not only visibly, but also 
invisibly, all the bodies of living o^eatures, 
innimierable large and microsoopically-small 
parasites and murderers arc found, (thus in the 
intestines of a small tortoise many thousand 
ascaiidcs were found, envies and vultures 
swarm witii tormenting &in-|»ra6ite8, and 
slugs, worms, and other tormentom plag^ tho 
soft jaws of crocodiles and alligators,)—^thot 
ever^hing living is now In a oontlnx^ war, 
^that it lies in the nature of certain aninmla 
to torture their prey in the most refined man¬ 
ner, and it seems as if it will and must be so, 
that, as limits are tet to tho tixceesive increase 
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of tbe Yegetoble world through the herhlrorous 
tmimals, in like mumer that at these is Umitod 
through the predaoeous animals, and that of 
these latter through the death-dealing work 
of man,—when we consider all this, we are 
carried on to ask further, can it ever liave 
been otherwise ? Among the old-world ani¬ 
mals, the creatures of the water and the slime, 
the |»rtly fabulous Sauriana were predaceous, 
and lived mainly on fish: their excrements, 
the so-called copre^tes, ^ow their great vo¬ 
racity, and conUdn still recognisable remains 
of animal food. Obrstkd, the renowned 
discoverer of Electro-magnetism, urges con¬ 
fidently against Myxstkr, the d^ender of the 
Church-dogma, this point,— viz, that, even in 
the old-world, animals have devonr^ other 
living animals, and that actually plain marks 
of disease have been found upon the bonis of 
old-world animals. . . 

Thor© ar«sherc two problems; one concerns 
killing and death in the primary world, the 
othm* concerns killing and d^th in the mid¬ 
world. Tho right solution of the former we 
have already often indicated—[by theasstimp- 
tioQ that the geological remains are those of 
animals buried in the cK>nvul8ion8 of the long- 
extended fifth-and-sixth days* periods. But 
wme of th(se. at all events, must have received 
the blesrinf; In v.ti, though they were not 
allowed, it seems, to prop^ate their species, 
vis, th<^ JUfu* and biriis whose remaps are 
found burled, mixed leith the remains of beasts, 
since these latter could only have been made 
on the sixth day. and therefore the over¬ 
whelmed fh^hes and birds must liavc survived, 
and therefore must have received, the blessing 
on the Afth,^ The second resolves itself, as 
we say ^th Wagner, through the assumption, 
—[unknown to the Scriptures, which do not 
describe Adam as naturally immortal, but, on 
the contrary, ascribe his banishment from 
rmradisc to the apprehension of Jehovah, that, 
if he remained there, he might take also of the 
* tree of life,* and live for ever,] - tliat, as tho 
body of man after the Fall underwent an 
essential change in its mat^al basis, so also 
an analogous perversion and alteration took 
place In the animal world. [And yet tho 
present forms of animals correspond in all 
essential particulars to those of the bnricxi 
creatures of the old-world, which wore formed, 
08 DELrrzscH supposcav—and were not only 
fonnf*d, bnt llv(*d out thdr time and died, — 
btfore the creation of man, in tho course of 
the fifth and ei^th days (1011) I] 

CHAPTER IX. 

LECENDS OF THE CREATIOX AMONG 

OTHER NATIONS. 

1020. We have thus seen that the 
statements in G.i, if regarded as state¬ 
ments of historical matter-of-fact, are 
directly at variance with some of tlie 
)»laincst facts of Natural Science, as 
they are now brought home, by the 
extension of education, to every village 
— almost, we might say, to every 


cottage—in tlie land. It is idle for 
any Minister of Religion to attempt 
to disguise this palpable discordance. 
To do this, is only to put a stumbling- 
block in the way of tlie young,—at all 
events, of those of the next generation, 
—who, well4nstructed themselves in 
these things, and having th(*ir eyes 
open to the real fiicts of the case, may 
be expected either to despise such a 
teacher as ignorant, or to suspect him 
as dishonest, and, in either case, would 
be very little likely to attach mucli 
weight to his.instructions in things of 
highest motnent. 

1021. Yet we can clearly see that 
there are certain great principles,—th<i 
very core pud centre of all true religious 
teaching, —which tho pious writer of 
this chapter lays down distinctly 
amidst all his speculations upon the 
construction of tho universe:— 

♦ (1) God is the Creator aiidPrcservcr 
of all things; 

(ii) Man is made in the image of 
God; 

(iii) All that God has made is very 
good. 

We may add that he also appears to 
la}' down distinctly this additional 
principle, that there is Oho Only True 
and Living God; whose Unity underlies 
tlie multifarious manifestations of His 
agency. 

1022. These truths this %\Titor must 
have received him8<df by the enlight¬ 
ening operation of the Spirit of Truth. 
And these truths, here utt<*red by a 
fellow-man of other days, wv receive 
and embrace,—and I have l:r,o\vn tho 
untutored Zulu at once embrace tliem, 
when set before him, ns heartily as tho 
most learned Euroju an,—not because 
we find tliem written in a Hook 
every word of which wt* believe to 
be infallibly trui“, but because tho 
eye of our Reason, once enlightened, 
and having statements sucli as these 
set before it, apj>roves them at onci*, 
as Divine Eternal facts,—because we 
see and feel them to bo true. As 
surely us, with our bodily eyes, we sec 
the Sun in the sky, ami are certain of 
the real existence of ext<‘rnnl sensible 
objects, 90 Bunrly, with the Mind’s eye, 
enn we see and rejoice in the glorious 
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reality of such spiritual verities as 
these. 

1023. With respect to the mythical 
creation-stories of antiquity, Von Eoh- 
LBN writes as follows, ii.^.3:— 

The most intimate relation^p may be ob- 
fiicrved between the myth of Qenesis and the 
Zend representation of Creation, which was 
composed near the same locality, and has a 
similar outline and succession of development. 
The universe is created in six periods of time 
by OliMUZD (Ahurn-Mazda) in the following 
order: (i) the Heaven, and the terrestrial 
Light between Heaven and Earth, (11) the 
Water, which fills the deep as the sea. Mid 
ascends up on high as clouds, (ill) the Earth, 
whose seed was first brought forth by Albordj, 
(iv) trees and plants, (v) animals, and (vi) 
lastly, Man, whereupon the Creator rested, 
and connect the divine origin of the festi¬ 
vals with these periods of Creation. We must 
remember, however, that Zoroaster had taken 
the old Maglnn system os the foundation of 
his reform, and had modified it to suit his 
purposes?,—that, consequently, his cosmogony, 
is the old C/taldiFan, which very probably 
spread from the times of the Assyrians into 
Western Asia. 

But the Bible narrative, apart from this com¬ 
mon basis, far surpjisftcs the description of the 
Zendavesta in simple dignity, and possesses a 
high intrinsic value in itself ... On the other 
hand, the thought, ‘ Let there be Light, and 
there was Light.' which Lonoikts considered 
sublime, mnst not, remembering the limited 
concojitions of the writtir, be rat^ too highly; 
and we may admit, without lowering the value 
of this cosmogony, that .the Creation of the 
Hindoos, though a mere act of thinking and 
w’illing, was also very sublime, when it is 
wiid in the Vedas, * He thought, I will create 
worlds, and they were there! ’ 

1024. And so, too, says Dr. M'Cal'l, 
Aids to Faith, ^.189 :— 

The Etruscans relate that Cod crcat€<l the 
world in six thousand years. In the first 
thousand. He created the heaven and the 
earth,—in the second, the firmament,—in the 
third, the sea and the other waters of the 
earth,—in the fouitii, the sun, moon, and 
stars,—in tlie fifth, the animals belonging to 
air. wahT. and land,—in the sixth, man alone. 

The PersUm trivdition also recognises the 
six periods of crwition, assigning to thi* first 
the heavens, to the second the waters, to the 
thinltJie earth, to the fourth trees and plants, 
to the fifth animals, to the sixth man. 

Kxobp.l writes more fully, Gcn.pA\ 

Tlic Persian tradition also betrays connection 
with this. Ormuzd (Ahura-Mi^a) created 
tlu-ough his Word {Ilonover) the visible world 
in six intervals or thousoncU of years; (i) the 
Light between Heaven end Earth, together 
with the Heaven and the Stars,—(ii) the Water, 
which covered the Earth, sank into its depths, 
formotl, by means of wind, up-driven clouds, 
and then liecame enclosed by the Earth,—(iii) 
the Eartli, and first, as the core and kernel of 
the Earth, the highest mooutaiu, Albordj, then 


the other mountains,—(iv) tSie trew,—(v) the 
animals, which all proceeded from the primary 
animal,—(vi) men, of wh<mi the first was 
Kajomorts. After the completion of the 
Creation, Ormuzd kept a with the 

celestials. 

I 1025. It is obvious that,traditions 
‘such as these, which have so many 
remarkable points identically in com¬ 
mon, mtifit have jiroceeded from one 
and the same original story. And, 
although the late date of the works, 
whence our accounts of the Perrian* 
and Etruscan traditions are derived, 
la^ them open to the objection, that 
poSsibly they may have been influenced 
by a knowledge of the Hebrew storr, 
we hare no proof that this was i^tually 
the case, while many circumstances 
make it at least highly probable that 
they must have existea in the Mytho¬ 
logy of the East long before the. time 
of the Exodus. 

1026. Delitzsch, who maintains to 
the utmost the historical truth of the 
Scripture story, yet says, Gen.p.^d :— 

Whence comce the surprising agreement of 
the Etruscan and Persian legend with this 
section ? . . . How comes it that tiie Baby¬ 
lonian cosmogony in Berosos, and the Phee- 
nician in Sancuokiathon, in spite of their 
fantastical oddity, come in contact with it in 
remarkable details ? * There was a time,’ so 
begins the Babylonian cosmogony, * in which 
all was darkness and toater* According to 
the Phoenician, the first human pair was pro¬ 
duced by the Kolpia, * the Divine Breath,’ and 
his wife Jicsau [^Bohu, emptiness, G-.1.2’3 i.e. 
the matter of Night. These are only instanoes 
of that which .they have in common. From 
such an accordance outside of Israel, we must, 
how’ever, conclude that the author of G.i. 
has no vision before him, but a tradition. It 
might be replied, that the three cosmogonies 
just montioued are only echoes of the first 
and second sections of the Hebrew Law, 
which had become known to the Babylonians, 
PhceuiciauB, and Persians. The points of 
contact are strange enough to lead to such a 
conjecture; and, whereas an influence of Jo- 
hovali-workhip upon the religion of Babylon 
is cdtc^etliar improbable, and an influenoe of 


• The Zendavesta, whence the Persian tradi¬ 
tion is takct\, though containing many pas¬ 
sage which are, apparently, of the most 
venerable antiquity, yet, in its present form, 
is, like the Pentat^uA, a composite woric, the 
product of different ages, and cannot, there¬ 
fore, be used with pc^ect oonfidenoe aa an 
authority for the primitivt belief of the Persian 
people, any more than the Pentateuch can be 
used vdth perfect confidence fbr that the 
Hebrews. The account of the Etruscan tra^ 
tion is given by Suidas, who lived In the tenth 
or eleventh century of our era. 
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It upon th»t of the Fhconioions rather im- 
prolMble, yet. on the other hand, an influence 
of It upon the Zend religion ie very probable. 
M, howevw, hero and there, the aesUniptlon 
of such an influenoe is allowable, yet it re¬ 
mains still certain that the author of G.i. has 
expressed in words an old tradition already 
existing. . . . And the interval of a week, 
within which G.i. completes the Creation,— 
how can that be anything' visionary since 
the sevurdays' week is a common ancient 
heritage of the Asiatic and African peoples, 
and probably, first of all, of the Babylonians ? 
—^nay, ft is found actually existing among the 
American tribes as yet unchristianisedl?), and 
in Africa with the Aslumtces and Onllas. 
Among the Bg^-ptians, the cml use of the 
sevendaya’ w^ has, certainly, not yet been 
demonstrated ; as far back ns the oldest times 
of the great Pyramids, we find the /easfoyi’ 
week, which also is fonnd among the Indians' 
dofdAa, ‘deoado.’ Still the seven-days’ week 
was ao well known to the Kgyptians, that 
Dion Cassips, xxxTii.i7,I8,19, notes the 
naming of the da^ of the week after the 
seven Planets as originally on Egyptian cus¬ 
tom, which spread ifom Egypt also into the 
Homan Empire. [The Brahmins also distin¬ 
guish the days of the week by the. planetary 
names.] This consecration of the aevenslays’ 
week and of the number 'seven' generally, 
as may be conjectured, and ns O.i. establishes, 
points back to a deeper, positive ground than 
that to which IDELBR, Lepsics, Ewald, trace 
it, viz. the division of the Sjmodic month into 
four parts, of which each contains 73 or, 
without a fraction, 7 days. Its ground is the 
oosmogonic legend. T%is is a primary legend, 
that hw travelled from place to place. For 
as Tpcb justly observes, the same funda¬ 
mental tones are heard echoing nnder the 
most different harmonies, from the Ganges to 
the EUe. 

1027. In short, Dei-itzscii regards 
the story of the Creation, generally, 
and of the origin of the seven-days’ 
week in particular, as a legend, i.e. .on 
historical fact realised by the imagina¬ 
tion, and not as a myth, i.e. an idea 
dothed in the form of an historical fact, 
—as when, for instance, a statement, 
expressing originally some fact in the 
natural world, has come in later days 
to be regarded as a piece of mere his¬ 
tory, the original meaning having been 
forgotten. And, if the main details of 
these traditions, in ■which they are 
generally agreed, were found to accord 
■with the certain facts of modem 
Science, we might conclude that the 
original tradition was actually based 
upon facts which had really occurred. 
As it is, we can only suppose that the 
story of the Creation, — which was cur¬ 
rent in the same form, substantially, 
and with some of the same remarkable 


details, among so many of the ancient 
nations—must have been originated as a 
myth, in very ancient times, long before 
the Hebrew people had any existence, 
and before the great separation of the 
Aryan tribes. 

1028. But what is a universal myth 
of this kind, in its essential features, 
hut a truth uttered by the combined 
voice of humanity ? The mind of man, 
in aU ages and in all countries, musing 
upon the origin of all things, has been 
led by a Divine instinct to the same 
grand conclusions, which are exprcs.sed 
with more or lews distinctness in all 
tlioso mythical narratives, — and in 
many, which show no special rela¬ 
tion to the Hebrew Type, — though 
nowhere so clearly and completely as 
in the Hebrew form, cA-. that God is 
the Maker and Preserver of all things, 
—that all that God lias made is good, 
—fSat man is made in tlie imago of 
God. As we have said (1022), the 
Divine Spirit alone can liave quickened 
such thoughts as these in the mind of 
the Elohist, whoever he may have been. 
But the same Diviue Spirit, we must 
surely boliev^ taught the Hindoo 
Philosopher to say, ‘ He thought, 1 will 
make worlds, and they were there,' and 
taught also tlie Zulu first to .s,ay, t hough; 
as it were, with childish lips, ‘ Unku- 
lunkulu—the Great-Grcat-One—mads 
all things, made all men.’ 

lO'iS). When, also, we find the seven- 
days’ week spread wer the world,—not 
in ali nations, it Is true,—were it so, 
there would bo stronger proof of the 
reality of the historical fact to which the 
Bible ascribes its origin,—hut over so 
many nations of the world, as Deutzsch 
.says, it is scarcely possible to doubt that 
the seven-days’ week and the ten-days’ 
week both owe their origin to the same 
cause—to the effort, namely, to divide 
the 29i days of the lunar month into 
equal periods of shorter duration, more 
convenient for the common business of 
life. The Sun and Moon, as all men 
everywhere see, are set in the heavens 
to he ‘ for signs, and for seasons, and for 
days and years. Wliatover else they 
may do, in the counsels of Divine 
Wisdom, they certainly do this, and are 
meant to do this, for man. The • year’ 
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and the * month * are thus marked, even 
by the most savage tribes, as natural 
divisions of time. The Zulu Jteeps his 
Annual Feasts, and observes the New 
Moons, as the old Hebrews did: though 
he has not learned, in his natural state, 
to divide the month into weeks. 

1030. But, if any sought to break 
up this longer interval into equal parts, 
it would be most natural to take the 
week of seven days,—the interval during 
which the Moon is seen to pass from one 
of its four chief phases to another: while 
others, as the more scientific Egyptians, 
niigiit prefer to divide the month more 
accurately into tliree equal parts often 
days each. 

'J’he I'cruvians divide the lunar month into 
halves and quarters the Moon’s phases, but 

have no namcH for tho days; and, besides, 
tliey have a period of nine days, the approxi¬ 
mate third imrt of a lunation, thus showing 
the common origin of both. (G-uicilasso, Hist, 
of the Jncas, in Taylor’s Nat, Hist, of 
i.2Sl-2). also tho Uomans hod their 'i^un- 
dince or ninth day, which was a holiday even 
for slaves. The Greek lunar month, of alter¬ 
nately 2S and 80 days, was divided into decades 
of days. (Prof. Bauen PowEU., ChriUianity 
ifithout p.90-2). 

1031. Gallatiit writes, quoted in 
T^pes of Mankhid, p.294 

Almost all the nations of tho world appear, 
in their first efforts to compute time, to have 
resorted to lunar months, which they after¬ 
words adjusted in various ways, in order to 
make them correspond with the solar year. 
In America the Pemvians, the Chilians, and 
the Muyscas pi-oceoded in the same way—but 
not so tho Mexicans. And it is a remarkable 
fact, tliat tlic sliort iieriod of seven days (one 
week), so universal in Europe and in Asia, 
was unknown to all tlie Indians either of 
North or South America. [Hod this teamed 
and unbiassed philologist lived to read Lep- 
.sius, he would have excepted the Egyi^tians, 
who divided their mouths into three decades, 
and know nothing of veeks or semi daps. Nei¬ 
ther did the Chin(‘so, ancient or mocloni, over 
observe a ‘ seventh day of rest.* Gliudok.] All 
the nationsof Mc.xico. Yucatan, and, probably, 
of Central America, Avhicli were within the 
pale of civilization, luid two distinct inodes 
of computing time. The first and vulgar 
mode was a period of tirentp days.—which 
has certainly no conuoctlon with any celestial 
phenomenon, and which was clearly derived 
from their system of numeration or arith¬ 
metic, which was peculiar to them. The other 
computation of time was a period of thirteen 
days, w’hich was designated as being the count 
of the Moon, and wWch is said to have been 
derived from the number of days when, in 
each of its revolutions, the Moon appears 
above tho horizon during the greater part of 
tho nigdit. Tho Mexicans distinguished every 
one oftheir days of the period of twenty de^ 


by a specific name, C^fxsctlU EhecaU, ko., and 
every day of the period of ^drteea days by a 
numeric^ order, from^one to thirteen. 

1032. Clembns Axkx., 8trom,y,2b% 
quotes the following j^ass^es from 
ancient Greek poets, wmeh imply that 
in the earliest ages a sancUty was 
attached to the number seven in other 
nations beside the Hebrew:— 

‘ First, the first day, the fourth day, and 
tbe^feeventhi 

Ik sacred.’—H esiod. 

* On the seventh day the sonV resplendent 
light, &o.’— Jd. 

* When on the seventh arrived the sacred 

day.’— Homer. * 

* Tlie seventh day sacred was.'—id, 

* The seventh day is among good things, 

The seventh day is a feast:’ 

‘ The seventh day is mnong the first. 

The seventh day perfect is.'—OsT.f.ma* 
cirua. • 

And the elegies of Solon also greatly insist 
on the divine character of the seventh day. 

It is true, Clemens refers all these 
to some knowledge of the Hebrew lite¬ 
rature dispersed among the Greeks. 
But it is difficult to believe this of the 
times of Homer and Hesiod ; and it is 
far more probable that the number 

seven ’ was considered sacred feom its 
connection with the ‘ seven planets * of 
tho.se times, and the seven ^ys of the 
approximate fourth part of a lunation. 

The fact that Hesiod notes as sacred 
the fourth day also, i.c. the middle day 
of the ^evcifiy or the approximate seventh 
part of a lunation, agrees with this ex¬ 
planation. 

1033. Kalisch writes on this point 
as follows, Exod.p.^^9 : — 

The simple and obvious explanation of the 
holiness of the^ number seven is, that the 
ancient Israelites, as most of the Eastern na¬ 
tions, counted originally their months after 
the course of the Moon, which renews itself in 
four quarters of sc .’on days eaoh, and after this 
time assumes a new phase. These ‘periodical 
and extraordinary changes of the Moon pro¬ 
duced a powerful impression upon the sus¬ 
ceptible niiuds of the ancient nations: they 
excited them to r^ectiona on this wonderful 
phenomenon, and everything connected with 
it assumed in their eyes a peculiar signiflcaaoe. 
Hence the day of the New J/oonw'asgenezally 
celebrated with somedistinguishieg solemnity, 
which, like all festivals, is regnlat^ and flx^ 
in the Mosaic Law: and the New Moon is in 
the O.T. frequently mentioned together witb 
the Sabbath. Hereto we add that the number 
of the seven Planets known to them, Saturn, 
Jupiter, Mars, the Sun, Venus, Mercury, the 
Moon, which sucoessively prodded tyres the 
hours of the day, and each of which, therefore, 
commenced a different day, oontiibutad in 
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latertim^ not a little to secure t<>,it that 
myiterioufi kgniflcance. . But the division of 
the "week into seven days was known and 
adopted by the most different nations; «s the 
Assyrians, Arabs, Indians, (Chinese, Peru¬ 
vians, but not the Persians), and many Afri¬ 
can and American tribes, which never came 
toto intercourse with the Israelites, and later 
by the (Ireeks and Koma]^ who followed the 
Egyptians. We must, therefore, recognise 
therein, not on exclusively theocratical, but 
a general asi^nomical amngemeut, which 
oifered itself to the simplest planetary obstawa- 
tion of every people. 

1034. DixmscH, 84-88, while 

clinijing to the utmost to the tradi- 
tionajy view, yet admits, as the neces¬ 
sary result of his enquiries, the follow¬ 
ing points:— 

(i) The Creation-story was not revealed to 
the writer, of 6.i.l-ii.3, whoever he mayliave 
been, but, if revealed at all—if it was not, in 
its original form, the expression of the clear¬ 
sighted intuition of man before the Fall,—it 
was revealed ‘ witliin the family of the first- 
made roan,' and from them bonded down by 
tradition, from Adam to Enos, &c., and from 
them to Noah and his family, by whom 
it was preserved—perhaps entire—till after 
the Flood. 

(ii) At the ‘ confusion of tongues,’ it was 

* shattered by Gk)d himself,’ and existed henco 
forward in broken fragments in different 
nations,-^-the most ixjrfect, perhaps, in 
Babylonia. 

(iii) Prom Babylon, perhaps,—or, perhaps, 

* in direct line within the chosen family,’—tlie 
writer of 0,i.l-il.3 may have receivetl t)ie 
tradition, which, ‘ before it had reached him, 
had lived through many metamor])liosos.’ 

(iv) The historical truth oT this tradition, 
however, as now reported, is as>nred in all 
substantial points by the ‘ Divinity of the 
Law,’—[which is assumed,]—and • tlm results 
of Natural Science,’—[by which, as we have 
seen, it is in many important particulars ex¬ 
pressly contradict^.] 

CHAPTER ^X. 

GKN.n.4-ji.2o. 

1035. G.ii.?. 

* And ^ehovali-Elohim formed the man 
(Adam) of dust out of the ground (Adamah).' 

That a play on tlio words Adam, 
Adatmh, {comp, the Latin, homo, 
ht(mu8,) is here intended by the writer, 
though not expressly stated in the text, 
has been observed by most commenta¬ 
tors. Kalisch notes, p. 1 05 :— 

The origin of man from the earth is a 
Motion extensively adopted. It was prevalent 
not only among the Greeks and Romans, but 
among the Peruvians,—^who believed that, 
whilst the soul Is immortal, the l>ody consists 
©f clay, ‘ because it becomes again earth,’— 
among tho Caribbees and the North-Arncrican 
Indians. It was familiar to the Egyptians, 


who considered man to have bean formed from 
the slime of the Nile—to Hindoos, Chinese, 
Ac. In theclossical writings we find many ana¬ 
logous passages regai*ding the nature of man. 
EuaiPiuies says, 6'tt/Jp.682“4, ‘The body re- 
tiums to the eartii from whence it was formed, 
and the spirit ascends to the ether’; and still 
more distinctly, LucBrnus says, ii.997-1000, 
‘ The earth ^ justly called our mother : tliot, 
which first arose from the earth, returns 
back into the earth; and that which was sent 
down from the re^ons of the sky, the re¬ 
gions of the sky again receive, when carried 
back to them.’ 

1036. O.ii.9. 

‘ And out of the ground Jchovah-Elohim 
caused-to-sprout evezy tree that is pleasant 
for sight and good for food.’ 

Delitzsch here observes, jo.l40: — 

The record does not say that the whole 
vegetable w’orld first appeared after the crea¬ 
tion of man, [which would directly contra¬ 
dict i.12,27, and which certainly seems to bo 
implied in the story as related in ii.t-9]; only 
the preparation of Foradiso is mentioned after 
the creation of Man. Still the appearance of 
the Flora generally is brought close to the ap¬ 
pearance of man, in a raannernot to be recon¬ 
ciled with G.i. There the vegetable w’orld has 
already appeared, when first the Stars, then 
the animals of the water and the air, and then 
the land-animals appeared; so that, after the 
apptjarance of > eg(5tation, already two and a 
half creation-periods have elapsc<i,||!tforc man 
is created. Here, on tho contrary, in order 
that vegetation miglit appear, there Deede<l 
previous rain and the formation of man, vJ>, 
w Jiich formatifui is prepared beforehand in 
immediate connection therewith. The nppear- 
mice of vegetation is so inextricably bound 
up with the entrance of these two preexisting 
conditions, that it Isdoing violence to the text, 
if we think of imagining whole series of other 
creations between vegetotion anil man. This 
is acontradiction between the two rccords,but, 
as we shall see further on, one not incapable of 
solution, and, what is more, very instructive. 

We quote the above for the sake of 
this candid admission, on tho part of 
so strong a defender of the traditionary 
view, that tlie discrepancy in qu(‘stion 
does, in fact, exist. Wc shall see 
hiTeafter in what way Delitzsch pro¬ 
poses to ‘ solve ’ it. 

1037. a.ii.11-14. 

Of tho four rivers of Paradise here 
named, the last, Euphrates, is certain; 
and, probably, Hiddekel and Gihon are, 
as Josephus says, (Awf.Li.S), the Tigris 
and respectively, and Pison, pro¬ 
bably, the Indus, 

With respect to Hiddekel, properly 
KhiddeheJ, Kalisch writes, G^cw.^.92; 

This river has nearly the some name in the 
Aramtean language and in Arabic, With the 
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oinlasion only of the first letter, viz. diglath ; 
and the Sam. Vers. [In the paasage before us] 
has this abbreviated form with the article 
had-dekel. The root dekel signifies, in the 
Persian language, anvw, wWch name was 
given to the river on account of its swiftness; 
and in the present language of the Persians 
the Tigris is designated by the word Hr, 
signifying arrow, Sanscr. tigra, hence tigris. 
Tlie Hebrew khiddekel is evidently a compound' 
word, contracted from khad, ‘sharp,’ and, 
dekel,=a sharp or swift arrow* 

And again Kalisch notes, : 

The Sept, renders Shi<^or, which is the 
Nile, in ,Tcr.ii.l8, by r»j/av, that is Qikon. 
Josephus observes distinctly, jlnt.I.i.8, that 
tlie Gihon flows through Egypt, and is that 
river which the Greeks call Nile . . . The 
Arabians also include the Nile among the 
rivers of Eden, and the Ethiopians call it 
GejCn or Gew^n* 

1038. The Pison is not so easily 
identified, bxit the description of it, 
which is given in ii.11,12, seems to in¬ 
dicate the Indm. AnniAN tells ns, 
Exp. Alex, vi.l: — 

Wlien Alexander the Great saw crocodiles 
and tlie Egyptian bean in the Indus, he 
thought that he had found the origin of the 
Nile, which he believed to rise in this part of 
India, and, after flowing through vast deserted 
regions, to lose the name of Indus; for, when 
it reachcs'lltgaiu inhabited land, the Ethio¬ 
pians and Egyptians call it Nile, and thus it 
fulls at last into the Mediterranean Sea. 

The ‘ land of Khavilah, which Pison 
bounds,’ was probably India in the 
sense of tlie ancients, including Arabia. 

Thus the four rivers appear to be 
Indus'to the East, Nile to the South, 
Tigris to the North, Euphrates to the 
West. And Kalisch adds:— 

In the Chinese tradition, four rivers flow 
from the mount.aiii Xuen-lnn to the four 
<iuartcr8 of the world. And, in the sacred 
lx>ok of the Persians, the fountain Ardechsur, 
which risotf in the holy mountain issuing from 
the tlirojie of Onnuzd, ie said to diffuse its 
■waters over tlie -whole earth by many canals. 

1039. Here Det-Itzsch asks, ^.150: 

Is it, however, i)ORsiblc that the author has 

supposed the Indian Pison and the Nile, with 
the Tigris and Euphrates, to proceed out of 
one common source, and that source in fact, 
JUS is indicated by the mention of Tigris and 
Euphnitfs, in the highland of Armenia, 
which apiJeai-s thus the starting-point, pro¬ 
bably, of the first men, as well as of those 
after the Flood ? Is it possible that he puts 
forward so strange on idea? 

\Ve, of course, can easily explain 
this phenomenon, by abandoning the 
notion of the infallible accuracy of the 
record, and supposing that the atithor 
wrote inmdy after the defective notions 
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of geography, which prevailed amongst 
the most learned of the ancients in 
even fir later days, as we have just 
seen in the passage from the Life of 
Alexander. PAUSAifiAS, ii.6, main¬ 
tained in like manner the identity of 
the- Euphrates the Nile.« And 
Josephus, ' consider^ the 

Euphrates, Tigris, and Nile to ^ be 
branches of the same river; only, 
instead of the Indus, he reckons the 
Ganges. And, in short, it appears to 
us that, whatever may be the river 
meant by Pison, or even Hiddekel, the 
text of Genesis itself distinctly does 
unite the Nile and the Euphrates. 

1040. Von Bohlen observes, u.^). 34: 

The representation of Kosmas [about a.d. 

TiSO] Btrikiugly shows how fabulous wag the 
view of the ancients. Ho imagines the earth 
to be an oblong, with a mountain inhabited by 
gods in the North: the -^ea flows round it on 
all four sides, and beyond the sea, towanU the 
East, lies the Paradise in India. The Inter¬ 
vening sea [which now separates the laud of 
Eden from the inhabited Earth] was caused 
by the Flood, and ■was cross^ by Noah. 
Under this sea the Euphrates and Tigris con¬ 
tinue their course [from Eden], and appear 
again in the western world. Here is Gilion, 
the Ganges, Avhich afterwards becomes the 
Nile in Egypt, in a mamior somewhat similar 
to what Alexander imagined respecting the 
Indus. Pison, on the contrary, is the Indus, 
emptying itself into the Persian Gulf. 

1041. I)iii.mscjr, however, is unwil¬ 
ling to allow tlie existence of such a 
mistake, and says, ^.151:— 

We must, therefore, close the inquiry either 
by acknowledging that the notice in question is 
unintelligihle* or we must submit to tho neces¬ 
sity of admitting that, with the disappearance 
of Paradise, the more certain knowledge also 
of the four streams was lost; and the author 
only faithfully repeats the tradition, which re- 
giirdcd tho Indus, Nile, Tigris, and Euphrates, 
—the four great beneficent streams of tho 
ancient circle of history,—as flngGr-marks 
l)ointing hw'k to the lost Paradise. ’It must 
be allowed os possible that the writer, or the 
tradition, has regai'ded the Nile as coming 
round about Ethiopia out of the North of 
Asia, and springing not for from the Indus or 
some one of the other Indian rivers. But -we 
might with the same right assume that the 
four streams, without any further reference to 
tlicir former unity, have been regarded only as 
disjecta membra of the no-ldnger-existing sinpis 
stream of Paradhie, 

1042. But, as Dr. Burnet observes, 
Arch. Phil.p.2^^ 

It is hardly conceivable that rivers of any 
kind, these or others, existed from thie very 
origin of the earth,—[on the very first day, 
when ‘ Jehovah-Elohim had not yet oaused-it- 
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to-rain upon the earth,* but only ‘ a mist went 
up from the earth, and watered the whole face 
of the grOtmd,’ ii.5,6,3 whether you consider 
these 9tream$ or tli^ beds. For the beds of 
rivers arc usually made by gradual and long 
attrition. But, if you say, when the bed of 
the Ocean w^made on ttie third day, the beds 
also of the rivers wero luade, and when the 
greatest part of the waters of the ‘ deep * 
sank into the abyss of the Sea, so the rest 
descended into these river-channels and 
formed the first rivers,—yet, besides that 
water of this kind would be salt, just like that 
of the Sea, there would be no perennial 
fountains for feeding those rivers, and there¬ 
fore when the first stream had flowed down, 
or the first river—inasmuch os there were no 
waters to follow from behind,—these rivers, 
or these collections of water, would soon have 
dried up. 

1043. G.ii.l7. 

‘ Of the tree of the knowledge of good and 
evil, thou Shalt not eat of It; for in the day 
of thy eating of it, dying thou shalt die.’ 

Von Bohlen observes, ii.^.39 

On account of certain interi)rotation8, we 
bring prominently forward some inconsiston- 
cios, which, however, we do not wish to im¬ 
pute to the simplicity of the narrator. Thus, 
at the beginning the man has to icutch {guard} 
the •garden; whereas the animals oie uot 
created until v.I9, and they remain peaceably 
by him. Again, the first female transpre«s<or. 
Eve, cannot have heard the pnihibition of .le* 
horah when Adam received it, because slie was 
not yet created ; yet she repeats it in a more 
stringent form, iii.o, ‘Ye shall not eat of it, 
neither shall ye touch it, lest yc die.’ And the 
myth as little considers how the man himself 
could have tmderstood the prohibition [i.e. the 
consequence of disobeying it], as he hod not 
yet death before his eyes. 

Br. Pte Smith says, Geology and 

ScripturCf ^. 322 :— 

The denunciation in G.ii.l7 wouM seem to 
Imply that they {he —the man ?] understocKl 
wtMt the penalty was, in comeguence of their 
having witnessed the pangs of death in the in- 
ferior anitnals. [But did the man ‘ wittiess 
the pangs of death' instantly after his Creation, 
before he was put into Paradise,—or when V] 

1044. The Jehovist, however, here 
writes evidently from a point of view 
quite different from that of the Elohist, 
who represents the Almighty as sayjpg 
to the man and woman, i.29- • 

* Behold ! I ^ve you every herb . . . and 
every tree ... to you it shall be for food ’ 

whereas a prohibition is here given in 
' the case of one particular tree,—not 
one of the whole earth, but a tree of 
the garden,—not to the man and 
woman, but to the man only. 

1046. G.u.19,20. 

‘ And Jehovah'Elohim formed out of the 
ground every animal of the field, end every 


fowl of the heaven, and brought it iyo the man, 
I to see what he would call it, and whatsoever 
|*the man would call it, the livii^ soul,—that 
should be its name. And the man c^ed 
names to all the cattle, and to tbo fowl of the 
heaven, and to every animal of the field.’ 

Wo have noticed above (914) that in 
this passage not only are the beasts and 
birds formed aj'ta' tho creation of man, 
wheretw in i.21,25,27, man is formed 
after the birds and beasts, but the 
fishes and reptiles arc not mentioned 
at all. ‘ ' ' 

104G. On this point Delitzsch ob¬ 
serves, p. 157 

When wo look at G.i, where tho animals 
after their kinds are all crctvted before man, 
and endeavour to reconcile the two accounts by 
translating ‘ and Ho had formed,’ instead of 
‘ and He formed,’ so as to state merely the fact 
which preceded his ‘.bringing ’ them, * and so, 
having previously formed them. He brought 
them,’—we do violence, as it appears to mo, to 
the proper meaning of the narrator. It is 
better to allow the manifest contradiction to 
stand; at the end we shall gain more by that 
than by a hasty reconciliation. 

When (jod has indicated to man hia actual 
employment [tQtill and keep the garden], He 
wislnxs to give him a community to help hint 
for* it. and forms next the animals, which, 
certainly ..arc; all nteant to become useful to 
him. Only the ‘ fishes ’ [and reptiles] are not 
mentioned, because tljey,intho light in which 
tti<' other animals are regarded, do not come 
into consideration. 

1047 . The reason, which Delitzsch 
giros for the omission of the fishes, is 
probably true to some extent, though it 
would be far from explaining why all 
the beasts and birds should hare been 
brought to Adam, and none of the 
reptiles and fishes, since the vast ma¬ 
jority of the former cannot have been 
regiuiied as special ‘ helps ’ for him, 
any more than the latter. Still the 
few domestic animals are found among 
the ‘ beasts ’ and ‘ birds,’ and supply, 
as we have said (914), some sort of com¬ 
panionship for man, which is not the 
case with the ‘ reptiles ’ and fishes ’: 
and this may account for the former 
being mentioned, and not the latter. 

1048. But how could the White Bear 
of the Frozen Zone, and the Humming- 
Bird of the Tropiis, have met in one 
spot ? Or, being iissembled, how could 
they have been di.spersed to their pre¬ 
sent abodes,—with the boasts and birds 
of all kinds, of totally different habits 
and habitats, many of them ravenous 
creatures, that would have preyed on 
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one another, unless their ftiry was 
miraculously restrained, or their hunger 
was miraculously relicred, or their whole 
nature and bodily constitution changed, 
80 that the lion should cease to be a 
lion, and eat grass like the ox? Or 
how could Adam have given names to 
all, it being remembered that, urith 
the Hebrews, the word ‘fowl’,indnded 
(1009) all ‘ creeping-things that fly,’ as 
the locust, L.xi.20-29 7 ‘ 

1049. It is painful, though almost 
ludicrous, to be obliged to sit down in 
this age of the world, in a day of 
widely-extended scientiflc education, 
and deliberately reason out such a 
question as this. But, in the interests 
of truth, there is no alternative, since 
influential and eminent men, distin¬ 
guished by their attainments in science 
as well as by dignified ecclesiastical 
position, are still found defending the 
traditionary view with such arguments 
as the following,—I quote from Archd- 
Pbatt, Scripture and Science, ^.49 : 

This difficulty need not stagger ns, unex¬ 
pected as It Is. For, In the first place, it Is not 
iinpoBsible that the regions, which are found 
on the opposite side of the glol)e,and others 
also, of which the limits are far from tho 
Imundarles of man’s first residence, have hc- 
oome the scenes of creative po wer, at epochs sub¬ 
sequent to the six- days' work. [N.B. * And the 
Heaven and the Earth were finished, and all 
theirhost,' ii.l.] And, further, there is nothing 
in the account of the six-days’ Creation to 
militate against the idea, that Creation may 
have been going on over the whole surface of 
the Earth at tho same time. It simply re¬ 
quires us to suppose that the animals, brought 
to Adam for him to name them, must have 
been those only in the neiyhhourhood of Paradise. 
[N.B. ‘ The man called namesto all thecattle, 
and to the fowl of the heaven, and to every 
animal of the field,’ ii.liO.] 

Deutzsch, too, assumes the actual 
historical truth of this statement, when 
ho observes of the ‘deep sleep’ which 
fell on Adam, jp.l69;— 

This sleep is God’s work, but caused by 
means of the weariness of the man, the natu¬ 
ral consequence of his attention having been 
directed to so m.any different creatures, and 
deeply engaged in the contemplation of them. 

1060. The question here involved is, 
of course, this, whether we are to 
believe, that there was originally onlp 
one centre of creation, or mere than 
one ? If all animals of every kind—we 
may suppose one, or a pedr, of each— 
came to Adam to be named, then aU 
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must have bean created in, or in the 
neighbourhood o^ Paradise itself. But 
can anyone suppose that all kinds of 
plants were created in Paradise, and 
only there, so that the seeds were 
scattered from thenoe to all ends of the 
earth,—as that ot.maize or Indian corn, 
for instance, which was not known to 
the Eastern Hemisphere till after the 
discovery of America,—or that all kinds 
of reptiles, 'fishes, and insects were 
formed only in the neighbourhood of 
Paradise? Why, then, must this be 
believed with respect to all kinds of 
beasts and b^s, in direct contradiction 
to the conclusions of Modern Science, 
from which we learn that certain species 
of animals have lived all along, in par¬ 
ticular regions of the e.wth, in the same 
fixed habitats, from an age long ante¬ 
cedent to the existence of man ? 

1061. Thus Prof. Owen writes. Ad¬ 
dress at Leeds, 1858:— < 

Of the present dry land, different natural 
continents have different faunse and floree; 
and the fossil remains of tho plants and ani* 
mals pf these continentB, respectively, show 
that they possessed the same ^uliar charac¬ 
ters, or characteristic facies, during periods 
extending far beyond the utmost limits of 
luiman liistory. p.3. 

Tho clas.s of animals, to which the restric¬ 
tive laws of geographical disiaibution might 
seem least applicable, is that of Birds. Their 
jieculiar powers of locomotion, associated in 
numerous species with migratory habits, 
might seem to render them independent of 
every influence, save those of climate and of 
food, which directly affect the conditions of 
their oxist^ce. Yet the long-winged Albatross 
is never met with north of the Equator ; nor 
does the Condor soar above other mountains 
than the Andes. . . Several genera of Finches 
arc peculiar to the Galapagos Islands; the 
richly and fantastically ornate Birds of i^ra- 
dise are restricted to New Guinea and some 
neighbouring islands. . . Some species have 
a singularly restricted locality, as the Red 
Grouse to the British Isles, the OwUParrot 
to Philip Island, a small spot near New 
Zealand. The long-and-strong-limbed Ostrich 
courses over the whole continent of Africa 
and conterminous Arabia. Tho genus of 
three-toed’ Ostriches is similarly restricted to 
South America. The Emeu has Australia 
assigned to it. The contiubut of the Casso- 
wary has been broken up into islands, includ¬ 
ing, and extending from, the north-^istem 
peninsula of Asia to New Guinea and New 
Britain. The singular nocturnal wingl^ 
Apteryx is peculiar to the islands of New Zea¬ 
land. Other species and genera, which seem 
to like tho Apteryx, mocked, as it were, 
with feathers and rudiments of wings, 
have wholly ceased to exist, within tho 
memory of man, in the islands to which they 
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also were rcspoctivoly restricted. The Dodo 
of the Mauritius and the HoUUiit't are Instances. 
In New Zealand also there existed, within the 
memory of the Maori ancestry, huge birds 
having their nearest affinities to ^ Btlll- 
Apteryx at that island, but j^nerically 
distinct from that and all other known birds. 
I have proposed the name of Dinomis for that 
now extinct genus, of ^hich more than a 
dozen well-defined species have come to my 
knowledge, all peculiar to New Zealand. . . 
A tridactyle wingless bird of another genus, 
second only to the gigantic Dinomis 
in size, appe^s to have also recently become 
extinct—if it be extinct—in the island of 
Mada^iscar. The egg of this bird, which 
may have suggested to the Arabian voyagers, 
attaining Madagascar from the Red ^a, the 
idea of the Roc of their romances, would hold 
the contents of (> eggs of the Ogirich, 16 of the 
Cassowary, and 148 of the rommou fowl. 
jp.M.SS. 

The two species of Orang are confined to 
Borneo and Sumatra ; the two species of 
Chimpanzee are limited to on intertropical 
tract of the western part of Africa. They 
appear to be inexorably bound by climatal 
influences, regulating the assemblage of cer¬ 
tain trees and the production of certain fruits. 
With all our care in regard to choice of food, 
clothing, and contrivances for nrtifici.ally»j 
maintaining the chief physical conditions of 
their existence, the healthiest specimens of 
Orang or Chimpanzee, brought over in the 
vigour of youth, perish within a period never 
exceeding three years, and usually under shel¬ 
ter, in our climate. ;).36. 

Geology extends the geographical range of 
the Slotlu and Armadillox from Soutli to 
North America. But the deductions from 
recent rich discoveries of huge terrestrial 
forms of Ploth, of gigantic Armadillos, and 
large Anteaters, go to establish the fact, that 
these peculiar families of the order ftruta 
have ever been, as they are now, peculiar to 
America, p.39. 

The sum of all the evidence from the fossil 
world in Australia proves its mammalian 
population to have been essentially the same 
in pleistocene, if not pliocene times, as now; 
only represented, as the Edentate mammals in 
South America were then represented, by 
more numerous genera, and much more 
gigantic species, than now exist. p.40. 

1052. But, if this be so, then there 
arises also the question, whether all 
mankind are descended from one pair, 
or whether there may not be different 
races, generically alike—^brothers, there¬ 
fore, of one Great Family, having all 
the same precious gifts, of speech and 
thought, reason and conscience, proper 
to humanity,—but yet from the first dif¬ 
fering as species. In that case, it would 
be no longer necessary to believe that 
the Bushman, Australian Savage, and 
Andaman Islander are only degraded 
descendants of Adam or Noah, and 
that the European, Chinese, Negro, and 


North-American Indian are all derived 
from one pair of ancestors; and it would 
be possible to assume a different parent¬ 
age from -ours for those ancient makers 
of flint-implements, who lived, as scien¬ 
tific men assure us, many thousands— 
perhaps, tens of thousands—of years 
before the Scripture epoch of the Hood. 

1053. Su^ questions as these must 
now be open questions, since we are no 
longer bound-^ believe in the historical 
infallibiliQr of this composite record, 
which lies before us in the Book of 
Genesis. Me©iwhile, the remarks of 
By. Nott are very suggestive, Ty^es of 
Mankindf p.76 :— 

These facts [quoted from Prof. Agassiz} 
prove conchisivoly that the Creator has 
marked out both the Old and New Worlds 
into distinct zoological provinces, and that 
Faunre and Floras arc independent of climate, 
or other known physical <».U8C8; while it is 
equally clear that, in this geographical distri¬ 
bution, tliere is evidence of a of a 

design ruling the climatic conditions them- 
Bojfves. It is veryrcmarkable, too, that while 
tne races of tnen, and the Fauna and Flora of 
the Arctic region, presentsgreat unlfomilty, 
they follow in the different continents tbe 
same general law of inci'easing diuimilarity^ 
as we recede from the Arctic and go South, 
irrespectively of climate. We have already 
shown that, os we pass down through Ame¬ 
rica, Asia, and Africa, the farther wo travel, 
(he greater is the dissimilanty of their Faunco 
and Flone, to their very terminations, even 
when compared together in the same latitudes 
or zones. And an examination will show, that 
^ffcrences of types in the human family be¬ 
come more strongly marked, as ■we recede 
from the Polar regions, and roach their 
greatest extremes at those terminating points 
of continents, where they are most widely 
separated by distance, although occupying 
nctvrly the same parallels of latitude, and 
nearly the same climates. For instance, the 
Fuegians of Cai^e Horn, the Hottentots and 
Bushmen of the Cape of Good Hope, and the 
inhabitants of Van Diemen’s Land, are the 
tribes which, under similar parallels, differ 
most. Such differences of race are scarcely 
less marked in the Tropics of the Earth, as 
testified by the Negro in Africa, the Indian-t 
in America, and the Papuan in Polynesia. 
In the Temperate Zone we have, in the Old 
World, the Mongolians and the Caucasians, 
no less than the Indians in Amcirica, living t» 
similar climates, yet tcholly dissimilar them¬ 
selves. 

History, traditions, monuments, osteological 
remains, every literary record and scientific 
induction, all show that races have occupied 
substantially the same zones or provinces 
from time immemorial. . . The Cauceuian 
races, which have always been the representa¬ 
tives of [the highest] civilisation^ are those 
alone that have extended over, and colonised, 
all parts of the globe: and much of this is 
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the work of last three hundred years. 
The Creator has implanted in this group of 
races an instinot, that, in spite of themselves, 
drives them through all difficulties to cany 
out their great mission of civilising the Barth. 
It is not reason, or philanthropy, which urges 
them on; but it is dcstihy. \^en we see 
great divisions of the human family increasing 
in numbers, spreading in all^ dir^tlons, en> 
cmaohlng by degrees upon sH other races, 
wherevCT they can live and prosper, and 
gradually supplanting inferior t^pas, is it not 
reasonable to conclude that th^ axe fulfilling 
a law of nature? 

1054. G.ii.22. 

‘ And Jehovah-Elohim built the rib, which 
he took out of the man, into a woman.’ 

Milton, Par, Lost, Book viii, ap¬ 
pears to regard the act here described 
as hating taken place onl^ in a vision, 
though his language is painfully literal 
and graphic 

Mine eyes He closed, but open left the cell 
Of fancy, my internal sight; by which, 
Abstract, as in a trance, methought I saw, 
Though slewing, where 1 lay, and saw the 
shape 

Still glorious b^ore whom awake I stood ; 
Who, stooping, open’d my left side, and took 
From thence a rib, with oordial spirits warm, 
And lifeblood streaming fresh; wide was the 
wound, 

But suddenly with flesh fill’d up and healed; 
The rib He form’d and fashion’d with His 
bands. 

1055. Kausch notes, Gen.p.Ol :— 
The Greenlanders believed that the first 

woman was fashioned ottt of the thumb of 
the man. It is, therefore, absurd to urge 
that the delicate body of woman was formed 
—not out of the dust of the earth, but—of 
organic matter already purified, or that the 
rib points to the heart of man and his love. 
The Hebrew historian intended to convey his 
idea of the intimate relationship between man 
and woman, and of the sacredness and indis¬ 
solubility of conjugal life; and he expressed 
this idea in a form wliich was familiar to his 
contcmporfu'ics, and which will, at all times, 
be acknowledged as a beautiful and affecting 
mode of enforcing a moral truth of the highest 
social importance. 

1056. G.ii.23,24. 

‘ And the man said, This time this is bone 
of my bones, and flesh of my flesh : tliercforo 
shall a man forsake his father and his mother, 
and cleave unto his wife, and they shall be¬ 
come one flesh.* 

Delitzsch says, p . lG 2 :— 

Is this utterance a prophetical saying of 
Adam about mariiage, or merely a rejkction 
of the narrator? ... It is, indeed, the 
custom of this writer [the Jehovist], to insert 
in the history remarks beginning, as this, 
with * therefore,’ x.9,xxvi.33,xxxii.32. But 
those and similar remarks are all of an 
archteological character, and lie within the 
historical matter-in-lumd« Oh the contrary. 
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the remark In vM would be a pure reflection, 
without any explanatory object; and. as the 
story of the creation of the woman is only 
brought to a close in *.*S, It would disturb 
the mstoricBl connection. 

■ But then the first man would be re¬ 
presented as using these words, when 
he could as yet hare had no idea of the 
relations of father and mother, or even 
of the nature of marriage iftelf. We 
might, therefore, suppose that v.2i may 
be a note of the Jwovist himself, as 
well as iii20, ‘ because she was the 
mother of all Kving.’ StiU the context 
makes this supposition in both cases 
improbable. 

1057. Kausch remarks on the above 
text, Gen.p.lW :— 

We must not forget to mention that similar 
reflections to these are found In the holy 
books of tho Hindus and JPersians : * The bone 
of woman is united with the bone of man, 
and her flesh with hw flesh, as completely as 
a stream becomes one with the sea into whi^ 
it flows.’ 

Thus in the Hindu marriage cere¬ 
mony the husband says, As.Pes.vii.Z09i 

I unite thy breath with my breath, thy 
bones with my bones, thy flesh with my flesh, 
thy skin with my skin. 

CHAPTER XI. 

0£N.m.l~iix.24. 

1058. 

*And the serpent was subtle out of all 
animals of the field, which Jehovah-Blohim 
luid made : and he said unto the woman, Sic.* 

Dr. Thomas Burnet observes, Arc?i, 

Phil.p.295 :— 

We read that all these great and multi¬ 
farious matters were transacted within the 
short space of a single clay. But I bum with 
pain, when I sec all things upset and dis¬ 
ordered in a little moment of time, and the 
whole nature of things, scarcely yet arranged 
and dressed out, sinking into death and de¬ 
formity before the setting of the first day. 
In the morning of the day God said, t^t aU 
waa ‘ very goodin tho evening all is exe¬ 
crable. How fleeting is the glory of created 
things I The work elaborated through dx days, 
and that by the Hand of Omnipotence, the in¬ 
famous beast has destroyed in so many hours. 

Dr. Burnet would have been re¬ 
lieved of some ^art of his difficulties, 
if he had known that the statements 
which he contrasts were written by two 
different authors. 

1(J59. We are now, however, arnved 
at the point where Dslitzsch produces 
his promised solution of the difficulties 
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noticed in (104C), which we commend 
to the reader’s consideration: Gen. 
5J.164-9. 

But had then the animals at that time 
reason? Could the Serpent at that time 
speak ? This question is too readily settled, 
if it is said that the Serpent is the sjunbol of 
pleasure (CLiLNt. ALEac. and others, after 
P}iiLO),or of the evil propensity (PmLLir- 
80N), or of the onesided understandinp (Bun- 
ben). Others, who do not core at all if these 
fundamental histories are reg^ded as mere 
fables, maintain that the author has really 
meant that the animals could then ^eak. 
But, after it has been shown in chap.i that 
man w'as the conclnrion of the progressive 
creations of God, and in ^ that God directly 
* breathed in^ him tlfe.f)reatl| of life,’ the 
author, surely, will not again displace the 
BO-sharply-drawn boundaries of creation, and 
make now the beasts to be brothers and sisters 
of men, endowed with speech and, therefore, 
with reason 1 Let it be only considered that 
out of the Se 7 T)ent speaks the deepest possible 
wickedness. That it speaks at all, is not a bit 
more strange than that it speaks such down¬ 
right wickedness. That it speaks at all, is a 
wonder. That it speaks such utter wickedness, 
proceeds from this, that it is the instrument 
of a higher, but deeply-degraded, natm*e. It is 
thus a demoniacal wonder that it speaks. . . 

But when was it that evil cntcrcxl into faie 
Creation ? We ore here arrived at the pc)int, 
where the two yet outstanding contradictions 
must be removed, vtz. that G.i only knows of 
a creation (i) of plants, and (ii) of animals, 
antecedent to the creation of man, whereas 
G.ii brings t-hem Iwth back into close connec¬ 
tion with the creation of man, [placing them, 
however, both subsequent to it]. 80 , then, 
■when did evil enter into the creation ? Not 
first after the six-days’ work,—for the remains 
of animals and jdants of the old world, ever 
coining before our eyes in greater number 
and variety, are acknowledged to be older 
than the origin of man; and not already 
hfore the six-days’ work,—for the ‘desolation 
and emptiness ’ concealed no Mollnsks and 
Saurians ; it was the conglomerated mass of 
a world very different from a world of such 
creatures as these, exhibiting themselves as 
lowest links in the chain of development of 
the present creation. . . . 

Demoniacal poroers have interfered with their 
<icork in the course of creation,—iwU certainly, 
as demiurgic powers, which might have op¬ 
posed contradictory caricatures to the creation 
of God, against which 6 upiK>sition Zoology 
raises a protest which must be admitt^, 
since it shows in the old-world Fauna the 
same laws of construction and relations of 
form as in the existing,—probably, however, 
in such a way that they misled the Earth 
translated thus into misery, stirred up the dark 
fiery principle of the creature, and made mi- 
naturalintermixtur^andmongrel formations, 
mutual murder, disease and death, common 
among the races of X3-od-created animals ( 1 ) 
Thus the Divine Creation was not merely a 
working-out of the dark matter into a bright 
living form, but also a struggle with the 
might of evil; whole generatioiu, called into 


existence by God, yielded to the corrupting 
influence of that might, and must, conse¬ 
quently, be ewept away. They were Imbedded 
in the bowels of the mountains. The first 
act of the Third Day does not contradict this. 
For it consisted in the i^paration of the dry 
land from the water, not in michangeable 
fixed definition of the earth’s external form. 
The shaping of Uie mountains began on the 
Third Day, without having been brought to 
a close When plants and animals began to 
appear* > The Earth became again and again 
the gewe of the organic beings, which she had 
long bwnc upon her surface. If we cast a 
glance forwards, the reason for the judgment 
of the Flood, vi.1-4, will shov^us that we are 
saying nothing strange to the Scriptural view. 
Also the story of the temptation of man 
entitles us to look backwards. The creation 
of the Earth and its inhabitants was, in some 
sense, a struggle of the Creator with Satan 
and his powers, as the redemption is ei, struggle 
of the Redeemer with Satan aad his powers. 
This background of the Creation is veiled in 
G.i; the writer has purposely veiled it; but 
we, to whom, through the N.T. Revelation, 
an open look is allowed into the vanquished 
kingdom of darkness,—wc know that the 
‘ and bohoid! it was ve^ good ’ is a word of 
victory, and that the Divine Sabbath is a rest 
of triumph, similar to the ‘it is finished 1’ of 
the Redeemer and tlte triumphal-march of 
the Ascension. , . Tlie Nature, which was 
taken possession of by the spirits of evil, is 
destroyed, and—here is the solution of the 
two contradictioiw—a plant-world and an 
anirnal-world have now c(jnic into being, (as 
the lostlinksof theplant-and-animal-creation 
which was begun with the third and sixth 
days,) such as corresponds to him, who is 
called to bo lord and conqueror of evil, viz. 
Man. . . 

It is now clear why Satan seeks to mislead 
the man, against God’s command, to taste the 
deadly fruit of the Tree of Knowledge: he 
^ikhes to destroy man, and, with him, the 
whole of the creation . . . It is clear also 
why he, since his power of destruction is so 
limited and confined in the paradisaical plant- 
world, makes use of a beast in order to befool 
luan, and to enslave him together with the 
last of the creations. Tlio narrator confines 
himself to the external appearances only of 
the event, without raising the veil from the 
being behind. He might well have raised it, 
sincjo even the heathen legend gives a full, 
though distorted, account of it; but he veils 
it, because the unveiling would not bo good 
for the people of his time, inclined to heathen¬ 
ish misbelief, and heathenish intercourse with 
the demon-world<!). That the Devil himself 
tempted the first pair, says the Book of Wis¬ 
dom, ii.23,24. It was also not so unknown 
to the narrator as might appear from his 
silence, since, even in the hiunan race external 
to Israel, a consciousness of this meets us in 
many a legend and mythology. . . . The 
Serpent is the first creature, through which 
Ahriman corrupts the finst-created land of 
Ormuzd ; Ahriman is represented as appear¬ 
ing in the form of a Serpent, and is even 
named the Serpent. 

3 060, The reader will perceive that* 
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in order to reconcile the contradiction, 
which Belitzsch admits to exist 
hetween the two accounts "bf the Crea¬ 
tion, in respect of the order in which 
Man and the animals werh created, he 
is driven to make the following assump¬ 
tions :— 

(i) The creation was a‘struggle* between 
the Divine Creator and the ‘ might of evil'; 

(ii) The Evil One prevailed so far as to 

* mislead ’ the animus created in theififtliday, 
1.21, and in tho sixth the careation of 
man, i.25; 

(iij) Hence all these animals, beasts, birds, 
reptiles, fishes, insects, &c.,were obliged to 
be ‘ swept away,’ together with the regetation^ 
created on the third day, i.l2 ; 

(iv) A new creation of plants and beasts 
and birds took place on the sixth day, aJUr 
the creation of man, as related in li.y,19,-- 
[but what of the reptiles mudfishes ?] ; 

(v) Tho Evil Spirit tried to corrupt this 
last creation also, and, therefore ‘ made use of 
a beast’ in order to deceive the woman. 

1061. G.m.8. 

*And they heard tho sound of Jehovah- 
Elohim walking in the garden in the breeze 
of the day.’ 

BELi'rzscH explains this and other 

* anthropomorphisms ^ as being direct 
consequences of the Fall, as follows, 
p.l76:— 

• In this state they perceive tho •sound of 
God's footstep. God draws near to them, as 
one man to another. Tliat this was the mode, in 
which God originally liad converse with man, 
is not true. That, from this point onward, 
the Ra<.‘Ted history marks such an outward 
distinction between God and man, has its good 
reason in tliis, tliat through the Fall the 
inner unity of God and man is really 1(^, and 
now a gradual return to approximation on 
both sides begins. Only then, when mtm has 
lost tho uniform inner presence of God’sLovo, 
begin the (theoi^hanies) Divine appearances. 
Now, for tlie first timcTGod has intercourse 
with man in on external form like this, cor¬ 
responding to his changed condition. The 
relation of Love is broken. This is what is 
now also historically manifest, with a view 
to the historical restoration of it. The 
anthropomorphism of the raodeof intercourse 
culminates in the Incarnation (I) 

Dr. Lightfoot defines here the exact 
time of day, Harm.^ &c., p.6:— 

vith day of crtafcion . . . his (Adam’s) 
wife the weaker veseell; she not yet kno'wing 
that there were any devils at all . . . sinned, 
and drew her husband into the same trans¬ 
gression with her ; this was about high noon, 
the time of eaUng. And in this lost condition, 
into which Adam and Eve had now brought 
themselves, did they lie comfortless, till 
towards the cool of the day, or thru o'clock 
mfUmoon. 

1062* Gaii.14. 


Upon thy bdiy shalt thou go, and dust 
shsdt thou eat, all the days of thy life.’ 

]^ere the serpent is represented as 
having had its nature degraded and 
debased from what it was originally. 

Josephus, Ant,l.iAf and after him 
tho Fathers generally, conceived of the 
serpent as having had originally a 
human voice and legs. And Belitzsch: 
at this very day maintains that the 
serpent’s form was actually changed, in 
consequence of its having been used 
by Satan as the instrumwit of his 
deception, p.130:— 

The p'uij^shmyBt of tho ^rpent, as all 
antiquity understood the sentmee, consists 
in this, that its mode of motion and its form 
were changed. The consequence of sin is ever 
something abnormal, which lies beyond tho 
proper end of creation: it works drformity, 
as in the human body, though that is wholly 
the instrument of the spirit, so also upon the 
serpent, though it has only been tho Instru¬ 
ment of a spirit. The serpent was before 
made otherwise. Now, with its fiery colour, 
its forked vibrating tongue, its poison-distil¬ 
ling teeth, dreadful hiss, its arrow-like 
motion, like a flash of light, its occasionally 
fascinating glance, it is, it were, the em¬ 
bodiment of the diabolical sin and the divine 
curse. Tills its present condition is the con¬ 
sequence of a divine transformation, and, as 
its speaking is the firstdcmoniacal wonder, so 
this is the first divine transformation. Of 
tho original condition of tho serpent it is, 
certainly, impossible to frame to oiurselves a 
conjecture. Wo might imagine generally a 
machine, perhaps, but no living creature, 
were it even a chimrora; and even tho reoon- 
Rtrnction of one, that has previously existed, 
is impossible for us without given remains 
and ii^icatlons. 

1063. But Geology shows us that the 
serpent was the same kind of creature, 
ill the ages long ago, before men existed 
upon tho earth, as it is now. And the 
notion, that the Devil took possession* 
of the serpent, and «ised it as an instru¬ 
ment for his malicious purpose, is dis¬ 
proved at once by tho words of the 
curse, which charge the crime upon 
the serpent itself,— 

‘ Because thou bast done this, (/loMavt cursed 
above all cattle and beatis of the field; 

—as well as by the expressions, ‘ upon 
thy belly shalt thou go,’ ‘dust shall 
thou eat,’ which refer distinotly to the 
animal. Is it possible to believe tiiat 
a curse could have been passed by the 
Gracious Creator upon an innocent 
animal, which the Devil had mastered, 
—while no mention is made of the 
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Devil himself being punished? As 
well might we believe that the Al- 
Uttighty Father would curse a human 
being afflicted with madness! 

1064. Dr. Thomas Buunet says, 
Arch. Phil. j!).291:— 

But you will say, ‘ The woman ought 
have b^n careful, not to violate a law en* 
forced by the penalty of death.’ * On the day 
on which you shall eat therectf shall <fi>, you 
arid yours^' so rat\ the law. ^ie I what does 
this mean ?' says the virgin in her ignorance, 
who had never yet seen anything dead, not 
even a flower, nor had felt yet death’s image, 
sleep or nighty ^vith eyes or with her mind. 
And, as to what you add alx>atherTOs<erifyand 
the penalty upon them, nothing or 'this is ex* 
preyed in the law. But no laws ought to be 
twisted,—certainly not penal laws. 

Also no light diifloulty arises about the 
punishment of the serpent. If the Devil did, 
the whole under the form of a serpent, or it 
he compelled the serpe^jt to do or sufFcr Idl 
this, why is the serpent punished for the 
crime committed by th^ Devil ? Then, as to 
the manner and form of the punishment in¬ 
flicted on the serpent, viz. that hereafter it 
should go on its belly, it is not easy to explain 
what this means. It will hanllj^ be said that 
the serpent was formerly erect, or w’alked 
after the manned of quadrupeds. But, if it 
went upon its belly from the first, as serpents 
do now, it may seem unmeaning that some¬ 
thing should be imposed on this animal, as a 
punishment and penalty fora particular deed, 
which it had always by nature. 

1065. On the point of the serpent’s 
‘eatingdust,’ Kalisch says,125: 

The great scantiness of food, on wWch the 
serpent can subsist, gave rise to the belief, 
entertained by many Eastern nations, and 
referred to in several Biblical allusions, that 
they * eat dust,’ Mic.vii.l7, l8.bcv.25. Sil, JtaL 
yM.AA^y/ervmti paztus arend, ‘ feeding on hot 
sand,’—Bee Bochart, Hter.iA, liOBERTs’s 
lllustr.of Scripture, _p.7,—while the Indians 
believed them to feed upon wind. 

. And, as to the ‘enmity’ between the 
woman’s seed and serpent, he adds: 

In many Eastern religions, the extirpation 
of the reptiles, and especially of the sc^^nts, 
was enjoined as an important duty. Among 
the Persians, it was considered as equivalent 
to the war for Ormuzd and against Abriman, 
and the most sacred festival was consecrated 
to this ‘ destruction of evil.’ HEiiOD.i.140. 
The Hindoos celebrated similar great feasts 
for the same purpose; and in Cashmere solemn 
sacrifices were offered for the annihilation of 
the serpents. (Peiank, rya#a,p.l39.) Thus 
the ‘open enmity’ between inan and the 
aerpent rectu’s throughout the whole Orient. 
It la everywhere impressed with a religious 
character; it bears a hidden symbolical mean¬ 
ing; it is the combat either against the 
Tempter, or against the Prince of Evil. 

Among the Zulus, on the contra^, 
the enake.ie held in great respect, and 
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is not willingly killed; as their dead 
ancestors are supposed to reappear in 
the form of sn^es. So among the 
Greeks the serpent was the emblem of 
healing wisdom; while to the Fhcenl- 
cians it became the symbol of eternity, 
from its habit of coiling itself into a 
circle ' „, 

1066. G.iii.l5. • 

‘ And enmity will I pht between thee and 
the woman, and between her seed and thy seed: 
it shall bruise thee on the he»d, and thou shalt 
bruise it on the heet' 

Kausch notes, Gen.pM :— 

Krishha also, as the incarnation of Vishnu, 
is represented now as treading on the bruised 
head of a conquered sori^nt, and now as 
entwinedljy it, and stung in the heel. 

“ ■ Attd BO says Mr. Shahpb, Egyptian 
Mythology^pA ^:— 

The serpent of evil, the great enemy of the 
human race, plays an important p^ in all 
[Egyptian] picture and sculptures relating to 
the next wotl$. . . . When it is pierced 
through the h^d by the spear of the goddess 
Isis, wc see the enmity between the woman 
and the serpent, spoken of in G.iii. It is 
always conquer^ by the good, sometimes 
piero^ through its folds by a number of 
swords, and sometimes cani^ away alive in 
the alrms of its conquerors in triumph. 

1067. Accordingly, the usual explana¬ 
tion of the kbove passage is, that the 
‘seed of the serpent’ typifies in some 
way the Devil and all that belongs to 
him; while the ‘ seed of the woman ’ 
represents Jesus Christ and all true 
believers; the ‘scipont’ shall bruise 
the woman’s seed on the hf'el, i.e, —shall 
have power to injure, but not fatally ; 
while the * seed of the woman ’ shall 
bruise it on the head, i.e .—sliall crush 
and utterly destroy the power of evil. 
So writes Dblitzsch, p.l82:— 

The crafty venomous bite of the snake on 
the heel of he retaliates, without 

having suffered'^al Injiirjs by cnishing its 
head with his fdot, shadows forth the.conflict 
of the human race with the Devil and all who 
are * of the Devil,’—a^4 Vfho are, therefore, 
not so much the wong^a yg the serpent’s 
seed,—and the decisive^oteniy of the human 
race, in which this conflict enc^. 

1068. It is probable that the deadly 
conflict of man with evil is symbolised 
in this narrative by the mortal hatred, 
which, for very natural reasons, exists 
almost everywhere between the human 
race and the serpent tribe. So most 
people have a dislike of scorpions^ Lu. 
X.19, spidersf &c. But it is doubtful 
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if tile injury is here supposed to be 
mortal in the one case, and not in the 
other. The serpen#stings the heel,— 
that part of the man Vhich is most ac¬ 
cessible to its bite,—^whenever it has an 
opportunity of doing so, with a fatal 
power; while the man, in like manner, 
wreaks his rengeance on the seipent 
by crushing its head. 

1069. Thus WiLLET writes, Hexap. 
in Gen.p.6\ 

Part of this sentence Is literally true fk the 
serpent. For, as Bupsrtus not^h*4f. a wo¬ 
man tread upon the serpent witii'^er. bare 
foot, he presently dieth; but, if he^rtt MUfutr 
htel, tht woman dUih of that poi$on. But, 
howsoever this be true, It is mort certain that 
between man and those venoiaoua creature 
there is a natural hatred, that one carahdit' 
endure the sight and presence of the otxMr. 
Some do marvel why the serpmt is not made 
mute and dumb, seeing Satan abused his 
tongue JMid mouth to tempt the woman. The 
Hebrews think that the punishment is in¬ 
cluded, in that duet is'appointed to be his 
meat; for such, whoso mouths are filled with 
earth, cannot speak. And to this day we see 
that the punishment remaineth upon the ser- 
I)ent, who maketh no perfect sounds as other 
cattle do, but hmeth only (I) 

1070. 0.ui.l6. ' 

*TTnto the woman He said.vMuItipljingl 

will multiply thy pain and thjy conception; 
in pain sUalt tliou bear children.' 

There is no reason to suppose that 
the pain of childbirth has really been 
increased to the woman. It would 
arise—from the natural conformation of 
her body, if she was to bear chilcbim 
at all; and the Elohistic command to 
‘fructify, and multiply,’ i.28, implies 
that she was meant to do so from the 
first. So, too, the meni^h by the 
Jehovist of a man ‘ leaTiog his father 
and mother,’ ii.24, shows that in the 
view of this writer, also, the idea of 
'parentage was entertain^’as existing 
even in Paradise, beforo^e Fall, £ 
tropical coimtries, indeed, the birth of a 
child seems attended with 

little more disturbance than 

the birth of a beast, It is merely the 
ima^nation of the HSbwwwriter, which 
ascribes the pain of childbirth, and the 
natural subjection of the female to the 
male, (which also is not peculiar to 
man amongst animals,) to her being 
foremost in sin. 

2071. Delitzsch, however, assumes 
a change in the woman’s form,^.184:— 
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That the wommi^ shall become a mother. Is 
(iod's original will; but the punishment is, 
that she shall hezu^orth bear children with 
pains, which threaten her life os well os the 
child’s. This sentence also upon the wife 
changes the original state of tilings j udicially; 
and, since the woes indicated are nec^sarily 
grounded on the present phyriologlcal yson- 
dition of the woman, this also must have 
undergone a change, ^thout our being able 
to frame to ourselves a conception tile 
original state of things 

And again lie writes, p. 184 
It was intended from the firet that tiie man 
should have a certain supericuity over the 
woman. Bat only now, when the harmony 
of their mutual wills in God is disturbed,this 
superiority is Changed to lordship: the man 
can command in a lordly manner, and the 
woman is from without and within compelled 
to obey. In consequence of Sin there exists 
that subjection, bordering on slavish, of the 
woman to the man, which, as It is still in the 
Fast, was in the old-wotld usual, aud which 
Jlr‘»t through the religion of Revelation has been 
by degrees made more emiurable, and equal¬ 
ly with the human worth of the woman. 

Tacitus, however, says of the ancient 
Germans, G<?m.viii:— 

Moreover, they think that there Is some¬ 
thing sacred, or gifted with ^ore8ight,in their 
women; nor do they either despise their 
counsels, or neglect tlieir prophetical utter¬ 
ances. 

.1072. G.iii.17,18. 

* Cursed is the ground for thy sake: in pain 
Shalt thou eat of It all the days of thy life; 
and thorns and thistles shall it make-to-spmut 
to thee; and thou shalt eat the herb of the 
field; in the sweat of thy face thou shalt eat 
' read.' 

Here the ground is represented as 
cursed for man’s sake, and on this 
account bearing briars and thorns, and 
requiring to be cultivated with hard 
"abour. 

But Geology shows that the state of 
things upon the Earth, before man ap¬ 
peared upon it, was just the same as it 
is now. There are no signs of any curse 
having passed upon the Earth. Thoms 
and briars were as plentiful in the 
primeval world as they are now. The 
same abundant crop of weeds would 
have sprung up, under the same cir¬ 
cumstances, th^ as «OM', on any ground 
uncared-for. And man, if he had lived 
then, could onjjr have eaten bread by 
the sweat of his brow, in those days 
as now. 

1073. And, in fact, a life of toil and 
exertion is far more healthy, joyous, 
and ennobling,—far more suited to 
man’s bodily and spiritual nature,— 

z 
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fax better adapted to draw out bis 
highest faculties, than one of inac¬ 
tivity and careless ease, such as the 
life of Paradise is generally imagined 
to hare been. It is the kind of li^e 
evidently jaeani for man by his Creator, 
the life for which man was made,—the 
normal kind of life which, when not 
excessive in its labours, is natural and 
pleasant to him, happy and health¬ 
giving, and not one to remind him at 
all of sin and of the curse. 

1074. a.m.19. 

* TTatil thy returning unto the ground, for 
out of it waat thou taben: for dust art thou, 
and unto dust ^It thou return.’ 

Reddenda est term terra, ‘ Earth to 
earth must be returned,’ says Eubipedes, 
in Cic. 2TKSc.iii.2S. 

This appears to be the writer’s mode 
of accounting for death in the human 
race. And Demtzsch observes, p. 189: 

With the man, however,—tho threatened 
one,—a change hM now taken place. When 
he was threatened, he was only one. Now he 
is man and woman. Through the fact, that 
God has given him the woman, arises on the 
one side the possibility of a diminutiori of the 
fault, on the other the possibility of a fulfil¬ 
ment of the threatening, without breaking off 
human history. It is now possible that the 
man may die, without the human race coming 
to an end. 

1075. But Geology shows that living 
creatures of all kinds died in the ages 
long ago, as they die now, — died, 
overwhelmed by floods, or falling earth,, 
or the flery streams poured out by 
volcanoes, — died by old age or the 
action of disease, their bones being 
found distorted, carious, or twisted 
with pain, — died often tearing and 
devouring one another, even as now, 
the bones of one animal being found in 
the stomach of another. As Dr. Pyb 
Smith says, Geology and Scripture, : 

We can see and examine their.powerful 
teeth, the structure of their bones for the in¬ 
sertion, course, and action of muscles, ueiwes, 
and the tubes for ciioulation, indicating the 
functions, and their very stomachs, beneath 
their ribs, replmiished with chewed bits of 
bone, fish-scales, and other remains of animal 
food. 

De.ath, therefore, has been in the 
world from the very first, as the uni¬ 
versal law for the animal as Well as 
for the vegetable creation. And there 
is nothing to compel us to believe,— 
even if we could gather a definite mean¬ 


ing to that effect &om the Hebrew 
writer, which, perhaps, we cannot,— 
that man's mortal teme would have 
endured for evm:, any more than those 
of other anim^ similarly constituted 
to hi^. 

107^. Yet it may be questioned if 
this p|seage of Scripture really means 
#0 say that death was inflicted as the 
penal^ of sin, notwithstanding the 
interpretation put upon it by the later 
Je’^s, ,Wisd.ii,24,’Eeclus.xxv.24. For, 

According to the Bible, Adam is not to die 
because he has sinned, but because he was 
Haken out of the gromui,'—because he *iB 
,,fihi8t,’ he 8h^ ‘return to dust,’ Hence he 
‘was created mortal; through his original na¬ 
ture, according to which he is exposed to 
death, it is plain he dies. He might hare 
gained immortality through the tree of life, 
ii. 9, but only as something over and beyond 
his created natjure, only as a prerogative of tho 
celestial b^gs. BuL because he wilfully ap¬ 
propriated to himself another prerogative of 
the spiritutd powers, and was not yet to be¬ 
come like tOjfcthese, he was prevented ft*om 
this, and death took place, in accordance with 
his original nature. Tliat prevention of fur¬ 
ther encroachment on the prerogatives of the 
spiritual, and this entrance of tho original 
destiny of man, cannot be said to be the in- 
diction of death os the punishment of sin. 
G-od cannot bo said to have token from Adam 
immortality,—which he did not at all possess, 
—and to have inflicted on him death,—which 
from the beginning was to have been ex¬ 
pected. But He loft him simply with liis 
oiiginal mortality, which finally took cJIcct 
'ftoough death. 

And, indeed, Bishop Jeremy Tati^or 
is quoted by Archd. Pratt, ^>.48, as 
having written thus, two centuries ago: 

That Adam was made mortal in his na¬ 
ture, is infinitely certain, and proved by his 
very eating and drinking, his., sleep and re¬ 
creation, &c. That death, which God threat¬ 
ened to Adam, and which jiassed upon liis 
liosterity, is not the going out of this world, 
but the manner of going. If he hod stayed 
ill innocence, he should have gone placidly 
and fairly, irithout vexatious and afflictive 
circumstances; he should not Imve died by 
sickness, defect, misfortune, or unwillingness. 

1077. It need hardly be said, how¬ 
ever, that the above explanation of 
this scientific difficulty, though sup¬ 
ported by the authority of so eminent 
a writer, does not satisfy the ardent 
defenders of tho traditional view, or 
those who have imbibed (as unhappily 
we have, most of us, from childhood) 
the defective theological teaching of 
that great poet, who wrote— 
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man t first disobedienoe, and the fruit 

Of that forbidden tree, whose swrtal taste 

Brought Death into the teorid. 

Accordingly, Arehd. Pbatt, who 
quotes it, does not agree with the 
writer, but referring to Roin.T.12,— 

‘ As by one man. ein enticed into the world, 
and death by sin,’ 

— he admits that deiith was the 
world before man^s sin, but rec^iieileji!: 
the difficulty as follows:— 

Science here com^ to our aid, to eot^tDie 
impressions we gather from Scripture (!); and 
the lesson we learn firom the Apdstle %, mot 
that death had never appeared, even in the 
irrational world, before the Fall of man, but 
that, in that fearful event, sin had degT^ed 
God’s intellectual creature to the level of the 
brutes in his animal nature, and in big', 
spiritual, to that of a lost and fallen being/ 
Death r^seived its horrors when it fell upon 
man, who alone was made in the image of 
God. 

1078. Prof. Hitchcock writes as fol¬ 
lows, Geology, — 

The common theory of Death maintains 
that, when man transgressed, there was an 
entire change throughout all oi^pnic nature; 
so that animals and plants, which before con¬ 
tained a principle of immortal life, were smit¬ 
ten with the hereditary contagion of disease 
mid death. Those animals which, before that 
event, were gentle and herbivorous or fru- 
givorous, suddenly became ferocious or car¬ 
nivorous. Tlie climato, too, changed, and the 
sterile soil sent forth the thorn and the thistle 
in the phwje of the rich flowers and fruits of 
Eden. Tlie great English Poet, in his ‘ Para¬ 
dise Lost,’ has olothM this hypothesis in a 
most graphic and philosopliical dress; and^. 
probably, Ms descriptions have done more than 
the Jtible to give it currenq/. Indeed, could the 
truth be known, I fancy that, on many points 
of wx-ondory [?] importance, the current the¬ 
ology of the day has been shaped quite as 
mucli by the ingenious machinery of the ‘ Pa¬ 
radise Lost,’ as by the Scriptures,—the theo¬ 
logians having so mixed up the ideas of Milton 
with those derived from Inspiration, that they 
find it difficult to distinguish between them. 

The truth is that we literally groan, 
even in the present day, under the 
burden of Milton’s mythology. 

1079. Ko mention, however, is made 
of the immortality of the soul, of life 
after death, in this passage, <>.iii.l9; 
and, indeed, in the writer’s view, ap¬ 
parently, the death of the body was 
the end of all, as is so mournfully in¬ 
timated in the Psalm of Hezekiah, 
Is.xxxviii. 10-20, Nor does he draw 
any strong distinction between the 
nat-dre man and the brute creation: 
both man and beast are formed by 


Jehovah-EU>him Himself, out of the 
ground, ii.7,19, enok is called a ^Hving 
soul,* u.7,19, each has ‘ in its nosfcrik 
the breath of life/ ii.7,vii22. D»- 
L 1 T 2 SCH takes note g£ this, ^.143,190, 
and places the excellency ^ man in 
this, that of him only it is said, that^— 
^ Jehovah-Elohlm hrec^d hS» nostril*, 

f 1080. But it seems doubtfiil if the 
writer intended to expre^ss this differ¬ 
ence. By v}ho7n was the spirit of life 
breathed into the nostrils oi any of the 
creatures, unless by Jehovah-Elohim ? 
In the later Hebrew writings, indeed, 
we find, apparently, a distinction drawn 
between the ‘ spirit of a man that goeth 
upward/ and ^the spirit of a beast 
that goeth downward to the earth/ 
Eccl.iii.21. And though the writer 
says, 'if.19,20,— 

* That which bcfalleth the sons of men, be- 
f alletli beasts; even one thing befalleth them: 
as the one dieth, so diotJji the other; yea, they 
have all one spirit (‘ breath ’) ; so that a man 
hadi no preeminence above a beast : for all is 
vanity; all go unto one place; all are of the 
dust, and all turn to dust again ’— 
yet he seems to allow a preeminence 
to the spirit of mau above that of the 
beast, both in the words of iii.21 above 
quoted, and in those of xu.7, where, 
speaking of the death of man, he 
says,— 

‘ Then shall the dust return to the earth as 
it was, and the spirit unto God who gave it.* 

1081. Yet oven this is doubtful, since 
‘ spirit' here means, probably, the 
same as in Eccl.iii.l9, whore it is said 
that man and beast ‘have ‘all on© 
spirit,' and therefore the language here 
used of man might bo used of beasts 
also. And again, in iii.21, ‘Who 
knoweth the spirit of a man ?' &c., the 
construction of the interrogative,^ with¬ 
out a negative, implies rather a negative 
answer, as in l8.xl.13,14, ‘Who hath 
directed the Spirit of Jehovah ? ’ 

—or Is.liii.l/ ‘ Who hath believed our 
report?’—where the answer is meant 
to be, ‘ No one.’ So here the meaning 
may be, ‘ No one knows whether th© 
spirit of man goeth upward, and the 
spirit of a beast downward.* 

1082. Delitzsch takes account of 
some of the natural and necessary phe¬ 
nomena of death, in the natural world 

z 2 
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of plants, animals, &c., before the Fall, 
as follows, ^>;i87 :— 

To come into being and be deprived of being, 
to be formed and unformed, to appear and 
to pass away, are certainly gnmnded in the 
essence of natural life, and it is true that the 
right of the individual among the creatures 
iy first b^ns with man. Thus, even 
xt the sin of man, the indivitlual forma¬ 
tions of nature ^uld not have existed eter¬ 
nally ; they would, generally, have been re¬ 
turned to that from which they were taken, but 
without that anguish-and-torment-fraught, 
for the most part violent, death, and that 
offensive alr-poUnting putrefaction, which the 
Scripture names ‘ death' and * corruption.* 

1083. The fact is, in short, that we 
have every reason fk>m Science ^o sup¬ 
pose that for man, as well as other 
animals, in his natural normal state, 
death is necessary,—that his body also 
will at lenrfh be worn out naturally, as 
those of the innumerable living crea¬ 
tures of all kinds, which liave died in 
the ages before him, by the wour-and- 
tear of seasons, which are just the 
same now as in the days of old, or 
that men may come, perhaps, to an 
untimely end, by such accidenis as 
those which have buriei so* many 
beasts, birds, reptiles, fishes, insects, 
&c., as well as plants, of past ages, in 
the very prime of their strength, and 
in the midst of theii* activity. 

1084. But then man’s nature is a 
glorious spiritual nature, conscious of 
personal identity, prescient, desirous of 
a future life,—a nature fitted to have 
converse with the good and the true 
and the beautiful, which things endure 
for ever,— a nature that can live in 
eternity, that oven now has kindred 
with the Divine, that can bo filled 
with the Light and Life of God. There 
is good reason, therefore, for believing 
that the dissolution of this mortal 
framework of the human body will not 
be the death of the spirit of man. 

1085. G.iii.21. 

* And Jehovah-Elohim made to Adam and 
to his wife coats of skin, and clothed them.' 

Delitzsch takes this passage as 
being literally and liistorically true. 
He makes this act, however, on© of 
great significance, ^>.192:—. 

Mon, in consequence of sin, neo^ a oov«*ing 
to hide his nakedness. He himself has made 
the attempt to coyer his nakedhess by his own 
contrivance: however,he has not succeeded; 
before God he cannot present himself with his 


fig-leaves. Only Oed Himself prepares for him 
a covering, which may serve for aiau to appear 
in before God,—and that from the skins of 
slain animals, and, therefore, at the cost of 
innooent lif^ at the expense of the shedding of 
innocent ddod* This blood was an image of 
the blood this clothing au image of 

the cloth^g of righteousness in Christ . . . 
The couple, clothed by God Himself, 

upon l^eving s^prehensiem of the wonl of 
promise, ate the Im^ of all men justly 
tlsrough fai^ is Chr^ 

It is of cocuae allowable for any to 
draw out such sn^ogies, provided that 
they are* not enforced as articles of 
faith, or as really meant to be conveyed 
in a passage like this. 

1086. G.iilU^ 

* And he placed is front of the Garden of 
Eden the cherqto.* 

Dr. Thomas Burnet writes as fol¬ 
lows, Arch. Phil. y>.293: — 

The text says, v.7, ‘ They sew’ed together fig- 
leaves, and made to themselves girdle.' Here 
we have the first step in the art of sewing. 
But whence had they a needle,whence a threaxl, 
on that first day of their creation ? These 
questions may seem to be too free: but the 
matter itself demands that we act freely, when 
we are seeking the naked truth. When, how¬ 
ever, they had made to themselves girdles, 
God gave them besides coats, made, forsooth, 
out of the skins of beasts. But here again we 
run into difficulties. To soften the matter, 
let U3 substitute in the place of God an angel. 
An angel, then, dew and skinned the animals, 
or stripped tlic skin from innocent and living 
animals. But this is the budeess of a slaught¬ 
erer, or butcher, not an angel. Besides, through 
this slaughter, trhole races of animals von/d 
have perished ; for it is not believed that more 
than two of each kind were created at first; 
and one Without the other, its male, wouhl 
have had no offspring. 

After all this, however transacted, what 
follows ? God drove our parents, thns clothed 
in skins, out of Paradise, and placed at the 
entrance of the garden cherubim, with a flam¬ 
ing turning sword, lest they should reseek 
the blessed abode by force, or even by accident. 
Is there any Interpreter who will bend this to 
the letter, and will assert that angels stood, 
like guards, Avith drawn swords, before the 
entrance of the garden through I know not how 
many ages—ns .the dragons are said by the 
poets to have guarded the apples of the Heaperi- 
des? Why.howlongdidthcseangelicwatchcrs 
last ? To the Deluge, I suppose, if not longer. 
Do you believe that angels were so occupied, 
for more than 1,000 years, in keepiiu? a garden 
night and day? How coot would It have been, 
in a well-watered place like Paradise, to have 
surrounded the gaiden with a stream or river, 
which would have been an abundantly suffi¬ 
cient obstacle to Adam and Eve, who knew 
nothing as yet of the use and construction 
of boats or ships! But these and such-like 
considerations, lest they should seem invi¬ 
dious, 1 would rather leave to be pondered by 
others. 
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CHAPTER XII. I 

STOniES OF PARADISE AN© THE FALL 
IK OTHER KAT10K& 

1087. The Persian myth, d^eribing 
the Fall of Man, which bears aStrikuig 
resemblance to the story in Oenesis, is 
thus given by Ealisch, €kn.p.87 :—,, 

The first couple, tke'pftcefiis of the human 
race, JfesMa and Jfethians, lived originally in 
purity and innocence. Perpetual happing 
was promised to them Ormnad, the Greater 
of every good gift, if they persevered in their 
virtue. But an evil demon. was sent to 

them by Ahriman, the representative of every¬ 
thing noxious and sinfhL appeared unex¬ 
pectedly tn the form of a . serpent, and gave 
them the fruit of a wondeira tree, .ffdm,whlch 
imparted immortality, and had the power of 
re.«itoring the dead to life. Tlius evil inclina- 
tiom entered their hearts; all their moral 
excellence was destroyed. Ahiiman himself 
appeared under the form of the same reptile, 
and completed the work of seduction. They 
acknowledged him instead of Ormuzd as the 
creator of everjiihing good; and the conse¬ 
quence was, that they forfeited for ever the 
internal happiness for which they were des¬ 
tined. They killed boasts, and clothal them¬ 
selves in their skins; they built houses, but' 
paid not their debt of gratitude to the Deity. 
The evil demons thus obtained still more per¬ 
fect power over their minds, and called forth 
envy, hatred, discoid, and rebellion, which 
raged in the bosom of tbefamllies.— 
vestuy Khuker's A<i.ii.217,280,iii.62,84,8.5. 

It is unnecessary to point out the features of 
this legend which are parallel with the Mosaic 
narrative. Itcontains almost allthematerials 
of the latter,—the remarkable tree, the serpent, 
the d^rodation and fall of man. It is, then, 
evident that all these traits are not specifically 
Mosaic ; they belonged to the common tradi¬ 
tionary lore of the Asiatic nations; they 
cannot, therefore, be essential in the system of 
Mosaic theology; they serve to represent the 
ideas, but ore not indispensable for them ; 
they are the vehicle used to convey certain 
truths, but these truths might have been ex¬ 
pressed in a thousand other shapes : the truths 
arc unchangeable and necessary, the form is 
indifferent and accidental. 

1088. And be gives theCbmeso myth» 

j).89 

The Chinese also—have their age of virtue, 
when nature furnished abundant food to the 
happy men, who lived peacefully surrounded 
by the beasts, exercised virtue without the 
assistance of Science, and did not yet know 
what it meant to do good or evil. The physical 
desires were perfectly subordinate to the divine 
spirit in man, who had all heavenly, and no 
earthly, dispositions ; disease and death never 
approached him; but partly an undue thirst 
for knowledge, partly increasing sensuality, 
and the seduction of women, were hi.s j^erdi- 
tiou: all moderation was lost; passion and 
jusii rpled in the human mind ; the war with 


the animals began; and all nature stood Ixd- 
micaily arrayed a^iinst him. 

1089. So, again, Kalisch writes of 
tbe (^den of Eden, J9.108: — 

The Paradise is no ezduoive feature of the 
eorly history of tbe Hebrews. Most of the 
ancient nations have similar narratives about 
a happy abode, which care does not approach, 
and R^ich reechos with the sounds the 
purest bliss. The Oreeks bcliev^ that, at an 
immense distance beyond the Plllara of Her- 
culra, on the bordei*s of the Earth, were the 
Islands of tlu» Biassed, the Elysium, aboun^g 
in evCTy charm of life, and the Gtoden of the 
Hesperides, with their golden apples, guarded 
by an ever-watchfnl serpent (Dadon). 

B^l more analogous is the legend of 
Mindus, that, in the sacred mountain Mem, 
which is perpetually clothed In the golden 
rays of the Bun, and whose lofty summit 
reaches into heaven, no sinful mmi can erdst, 
—that it is guarded by dreadful dragons,— 
that it is adorned with many celestial plants 
and trees, and is tealered hyfour rivers, which 
thence separate and flow to the tour chief 
directions. Equally striking is the i^sem- 
blance to the telief of the Persians, who sup¬ 
pose that a region of bliss and delight, the 
town Eriene V^sho, or Heden,mote beautiful 
than all the rest of the world, traversed by a 
mighty river, wa.s the original abode of the 
firs^ men, before they were tempted by Ahri¬ 
man, in the shape of a 8cn)ent, to partake of 
the wonderful fruit of the forbidden toco 

mm. 

The ‘tree of life’ has analogies in the 
‘ king of trees,’ Jf6m, which the Persians 
believed to grow at the spring Ardechsur, 
issuing from the throne of Ormuzd, and in 
the t^l Pilpel of the Indians, to which was 
alito ascribed the power of securing immor- 
taUl^ and every other blessing. But the 
‘ tr^ of knowledge ’ may be compared with 
the * well of wisdom ’ in northern mythologj’, 
from which even the groat God Odin drinks, 
and which gives knowledge even to tho wise 
Mimer. 

1090. Delitzsch observes, ^.195 :— 

The cherubs appear here as guards of Para¬ 
dise, just as in the Persian legend 99,999, i.e. 
innumerable, attendants of the Holy One 
keep watch gainst the attempts of Ahriman 
over tho tree Hdm, which contains in it^lf 
the power of tbe resurrection. Much closer, 
however, lies the comparison of the '^ringed 
lion-and-eagle-formed griffins, which watch 
tho gold-cavoa of the Arlmaspian metallic 
mountains, and of tho sometimes moi^ or 
less hawk-formed—sometimes only winged 
and otherwise man-formed—guardians, UTOn 
tlie Egyptian and Assyrian monuments. The 
resemblance of the symbols is surprisingly 
great; and tho comparison of the King of 
Tyre, Ez.xxviii.l4f-16, to a protecting cherub 
with outspread wings, who, stationed <m the 
holy mountain,‘w^od up and down in the 
midst of .the ston^ of fire,’ justifies us in 
assuming such a connection, eiwlanation 
lies in this, that the human race, '^en sepa¬ 
rating into peoples, took with them from 
their origiuai home tho idea of tiie* cherub. 
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and fasWoned It in 3 rtholojdcally. Bat tbo 
fundamental traces ha\^ remained unchanged. 
Bor the occupation of the griffin is just as 
twofold as that of tire Biblic^ cherub. They 
watch before the rook of gold, but also they 
di»w the chariots of the gods, and carry gods 
upon their wings. (.SlsoH. Prom. Vinci.) So 
the cherut« keep watch over that which must 
not be approached; and the name is derived 
probably from charab, * grab, grapple, gra^, 
gripe,’ Bonscr. gribh^ Pers. girifUtnt 
griffan : oomp. G-r. meaning a' being 

holding fast, and making what it holds unap¬ 
proachable. But the cherubs also are de¬ 
scribed aeoarryii^ the glory of God, when He 
eppetars in the woild, P6.xviii.l0, Ez.i.l5, 
Bcclus.xlix.8. 

1091. Knobel obserres, with rospcct 
to the doctrine of ‘ Original Sin,’ pAl : 

Upon this passage the doctrine of Original 
Sin is [mainly] grounded. Acocrding to it, the 
first pair found thenxselves at first in a state 
of perfection and had an original righteous¬ 
ness, or the divine image, to which also 
belonged—in a corporeal point of view, in¬ 
corruptibility, health, freedom from pain, a 
temperate ^te of sensual impulses, and 
agreement thereof with reason and will, and, 
according to many, immortality also,—in a 
spiritual point of view, right knowledge of 
Go<l and His Will, also of self and of things 
generally, and the power to love God, to fulfil 
His Commands, and to act in entire agreement 
with Him. The first pair, however, allowed 
themselves to be misled by tbo Devil to the 
transgression of the Divine Command, and 
fell into sin: they lost the divine image, and 
experienced a corruption of their whole na¬ 
ture, and of all their powers, viz. death, and 
other bodily evils, darkening of the spirit and 
ignorance of God, inability to fear and love 
God and to do His Commands, general inca¬ 
pacity of the will for good, and supremacy of 
the evil desires. This corruption descended 
by inheritance through natural procreation to 
idl the posterity of Adam. , . 

As this doctrine, however, is framed, It” 
finds very little support in the narrative 
before us, independently altogether of the 
question whether it is historically true. 

(i) The writer does not teach any original 
state of perfection. As to the corporeal state 
he is silent, and simply with respect to the 
point of immortality betrays his view to this 
effect, that man w’as created oti^nally vfiortal, 
and only through partaking of the tree of 
life, which, however, never took place, might 
have become immortal. ii.l7, iii.19,22. In¬ 
stead of perfect knowledge, he rather ascribes 
the opposite to the first pair, viz. the not 
knowii^j good and evil, t.«. the want of moral 
perception, and, in fact, to such an <nctent, 
that they did not i>erceiv6 at all that going 
naked was unbecoming, and that clothing 
was proper, ii.26. This want made them 
unlike God, ili.22, an^ was certainly not re¬ 
garded by the narrator as part of the ‘ divine 
image.’ Of the Will of God they knew simply 
the command forbidding than to eat of the 
tree of knowledge, ii.l7; at all events, the 
narrative teUs us of no other.' Just as little 
does the writer ascribe to the first pair a 


moral perfection. He represents them rather 
as finding themselves in a state of moral in¬ 
difference, and oould not do otherwise, since 
he denl^ to them moral perception,—exactly 
that, through which all morality and im- 
mondity is conditioned. Only they did not 
transgress the above-named command before 
the temptation; more than this is nob to be 
seen in the narrative.' 

(ii) The writer relates nothing about the 
Devils and the temptation of Eve through him, 
but speaks only of a eerpenty iii.1,1^. 

(iii) He do<^ not teach general cor- 

was introduced through the Fall. With 

reference to the body, he represents only in 
tliecaseof Eve sbmethinjg of that kind,iii.l6, 
with^t, however, mentmnlng it as a corrup¬ 
tion. ' On the contrary, in the case of Adam, 
whom he makes merely to be punished with 
the labours of agrlculCate, ho is sil^t about 
any such change, and has cert^nly not as- 
surntd any corruption of the sensitive nature 
of man, and especially not that the latter then 
first became mortal through the Fall. In an 
intellectual point of view, he maintains not a 
loss and rWre»grcw<o», but a gain and advance., 
of the first pair, since he makes them through 
the transgression attidn a moral perception, 
and thereby become like unto God, iii.22. 
How that can be a loss of tbo divine image, it 
is impossible to see. In a moral point of 
view, he relates only that Adam an^ Eve had 
transgressed the divine command, had com¬ 
mittal a sin, and introduced evil into human 
life. Bnt he does not teach that, through one 
single transgr^ion, the moral nature of man 
was entirely changed and corrupted, and man 
has lost all capability for good. 

(iv) He knows still less of a propagation of 
the moral corruption through procreation, 
but has manifestly assumed a growing in¬ 
crease of evil tliTough the free inclination of 
man: at least, that terrible idea cannot be 
shown to exist in his story. He sets forth the 
direction given to Cain to master sin, iv.7, 
and assumes, therefore, the possibility, ond, 
cons^uently, the capability also, for good, as 
existing with him. 

(v) He knows nothing at all of the ‘ divine 
image’ in man, which only the Elohist has, 
and says, therefore, nothing about tho posses¬ 
sion or the loss of it. 

1092. The truth is, that the expres- 
Bion ‘ divine image,’ as used in dog¬ 
matic theology, is used in a totally 
different sense from that in which the 
words are employed in G.i.20,27, where 
it seems to mean chiefly the possession 
by man of a more noble and divine 
form, and especially of superior intel¬ 
ligence, and the power of reason and 
conscience:— 

‘ He gave him mind,—tho lortliost 
Proportions,—and, above the rest, 
Dominion in the head and breast.’ 

And the doctrine, which is above 
stated, cannot be derived, by aiiy pro¬ 
cess of just interpretation, from the 
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narrative in G.ii.l6-m.24, though other 
passages of Scripture no doubt may be 
adduced in support of it, e,g. Rom.v.12, 
lCor.iT.21,22. The writer in Genesis 
rather appears to have considered that 
he was giving an account the sub¬ 
jection of the human race to physical 
evil: whereas St Patil represents the 
death of the humfen race in Ad^ as 
involving that tendency to moral evil, 
that ‘ lusting of the flesh against the 
epifit,’ that ‘bodily death/ which he 
felt in himself, and p^ceived to be 
common to all mankind. 

1093. It is sufficient merelyto men¬ 
tion in this place the horrible doctrine 
of St. Augustine, upon the dogma of 
‘ Original Sin,’ with reference to which 
Bishop Watson writes as follows, Apo¬ 
logies^ &c. p.463:— 

‘ Hold thou most firmly, nor do thou in any 
respect doubt, that infants, whether in tlteir 
mothers’ wombs they begin to live and there 
die, or when, after their mothers have given 
birth to them, they pass from this life ^thout 
the sacrament of holy baptism, will be pun¬ 
ished with the everlasting punishment of 
eternal fire.’ Parent of universal pood! Merci¬ 
ful Father of tho human race 1 How hath the 
benignity of Tliy nature been misrepresented I 
How hath the Gospel of Thy Son been mis- 
interiJrcted by the burning zeal of presump-, 
tuous man I I mean not on this occasion to 
enter into the various questions, which learned 
men have too minutely discussed, concerning 
the lapse of our first parents’ original recti¬ 
tude, and subsequent depravation of human 
nature. I simply memi to say that a propo¬ 
sition, which asserts that infante dyiug in the 
womb will be tormented in everlasting firo 
because of Adam’s transgression, is a propo¬ 
sition so entirely subversive of all our natural*’ 
notions of the justice and mercy of tlie 
, Supreme Being, that it cannot be admitted 
unless a passage in Scripture could be pro¬ 
duced, in which it is clearly and in so many 
words revealed. And I am certain that no 
such passage can be produced. 

CHAPTER Xm. 

GEN.IV.1-V.32. 

1094. G.iv.2. 

* Abel was a keeper of sheep.* 

Bklitzsch observes, p.l99 i 

The small domestic cattle, sheep and goats, 
were kept in this earliest extra-paradisaical 
time, on account of their woolly skin, not at 
all to be used as food, although, perhaps, also 
for the sake of their milk, since milk is cer¬ 
tainly an animal nutriment, and, therefore, 
was not used in paradise, but yet is not obtained 
ihrough the destruction of animal life. . . 
The calling of each tanther was directed 


towards food,—that of Abel especially towards 
thfti; oovering of thetr sinful mdeedness, which 
God’s own initiation had oonsecorated. 

It is obvious, howover, that animals 
must bare been if their bides 

were used for covering,—unless, indeed, 
Adam and Eve were taught the art of 
weaving the wool into cloth, which tho 
statement in iu.21, ‘ Jeho^^-Elohim 
made coverings of skin,’ is very far 
from ■ implying. It may be supposed 
that they us^ the skins of animals 
killed for sacrifices. But we have seen 
(1017) that> even in the use of vegeta¬ 
ble food, there is necessarily infinite 
destruction of animal life. 

1095. G.iv.l4, 

‘ Every ond that findeth me shall slay me.’ 

There seems to be an inconsistency 
here in tho story. For, at this time, 
the only man upon the face of the earth 
was Adam — rather, the only male 
person; for Seth was not bom till after 
this, t;.25, and, during the whole time 
which had elapsed since the birth of 
Cain and Abel, Evo had borne no son, 
though she may be supposed to have 
had daughters, among whom may be 
reckoned Cain’s wife, v.l7. Hence 
Cain would hardly have expected to 
find people ready to kill him. 

1096. Delitzsch writes, p.205j— 

Eden (i-e. the land of Eden) was certainly 
at this time tho exclusive dwelling-place of 
the young humanity. The writer seems here 
to have forgotten himself. But not so: for, 
whereas Cain fears that beyond Eden he shall 
be recognised as the well-known murderer, 
the story explains this by saying that there 
was only one human family, the family of 
Adam, and no other family standing out of 
connection with it, [so that evet'jf person, 
whom he might hereoner chance to encounter 
anywhere, would be a relative of the murderM 
Abel.] It is manif^tly the avenging-of-blood, 
which Cain fears, when his father’s family 
shall spread itself: for, that murder is to bo 
punished through the death of t^e murderer, 
is a principle of justice written in every human 
breast; and the circumstance, that Cain al¬ 
ready sees the earth full of avengers, is one 
quite usual with the murderer, who feels him¬ 
self everywhere surrounded and tormented by 
avenging spirits. 

1097. G.iv.17. 

* And he (C^) was building a dty.* 

Dbutzsch notes, p.209:— 

That already a city comes upon the scene 
seems absurd to those, who choose to Imagine 
to themselves the advance of human euHiva- 
tion, as no othor than a dow labortotu pro- 
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grCM, out of an (bitirely, or partially, animal 
stale Of existence. Bot,—leaving out of oon- 
idderatlon the fset that tho introduction of 
settled dw^iog-plaoes and buildings is lost in 
the leg^ds of all natioias, far back in the 
mythicid primal age^, beyond the reach of 
memory,—yet, when this Cainite town aaroM, 
already centuries may have elapsed since tlk; 
origin of the human race, and 'city' meaM, 
at first, nothing more than an enol<»ure with 
fixed dwellings,—in opposition to mere shep¬ 
herds* tents, standing near each other [lil^ 
hu1» in a Zifiu kraal], and, further, chan gin g 
from place to place, . . It must a]:q}ear mubh 
more strange that Gain, who, according to 
God's judgment, was to ‘ a ^giUve and a 
vagabond,’ settle himself down so flnrily. j 
He has in this way set himself against the 
divine curse, in order to feel it inwardly so 
much the more, os outwardly he seems to have 
overromo it. ^ 

1098. G.iv.17,18. 

There is a considerable resemblance 
between the descendants of Cain, as 
^ven in these verses, and those of Setli 
in G.t. Thus ‘ Enocli ’ and * Lamech ’ 
are found in both genealogies; and in 
this we have Kain, Irad, Methusael, in 
that we have Kenan, Jered, Methuselah; 
also Enosk and Adam are both names 
for ‘ man/ From this Buttmann infe'rs 
that these are two different versions of 
the same tradition. 

1099. The argumentis ingenious and 
plausible. Havebnick, p.l09, considers 
that the circumstance of the similarity 
of the two lists of names— 

finds its most appropriate explanation in the 
»maH number of names, that were in use in the 
old world (!). 

It is possible that there may be here 
two different genealogies, or two dif¬ 
ferent forms of the same genealogy. 
Knobbl, Gen, p.64, considers that the 
later form may, however, be merely an 
imitation of the Elohistic genealogy 
in chap.v, the names being transferred 
from the Sethite to the Cainite list, 
with some modifications. 

1100. aiv. 20-22. 

Here the first introduction of cattle- 
music, and smitkery is as- 
to the descendants of Cain. 
With respect to these inventions, and 
especially that of musiCf Delitzsch 
observes, p.212 i—^ » 

How com^ the robe of (Sain to have the 
honour of making such imporhmt i^vances 
in civililation ? For tltis reason, that the raoe 
of the Promise has fallen out with the world, 
while the race of the Curse is on good terms 
with It,—for this reason, that tho one is in¬ 


fluenced from within, and the other 
without,—for this reason, that the one has in. 
God its heart’s treasure, the home of its 
thoughts, and the object of its evay aim and 
act. while the other lives in the sensual and 
visible, and firom this seeks to enrich, adorn, 
and establish, its poor, barren, restless life. 
All human history confirms the olraervation, 
to which the beginning of this primary his¬ 
tory leads us, thht'^'culture becomes more 
extended and rofined in the great bulk of men, 
ilnst In proportion as Mtarangement :^m God 
^Increases. The Arts 'not even now belie 
tho root of tho Curse, out of which they have 
sprung (I). There lias a miMrical attraction in 
ev4ry Art and Science, which sedcs to draw 
tmek the heart from simplicity in God, and to 
;*€a8nare it in the bonds of Nature, the Flesh, 
the life of this world. There is also in all 
Music, not only an unspiritualiscd principle 
sflU remaining, of material natural origin, 
but also a Cainite element, of impure smsuol 
origin, which makes it at once the most 
seemingly innocent, but, at the same time, 
most dangerous^ i^uctive, Art. But, al¬ 
though sprung the soil of man’s corrupt 
nature, the Arts nave, however, been taken 
into the service of Holiness, because the un¬ 
godliness, which clings to tliem is, after ull, 
common to oil on this side the grave, Ac. 

1101. G.iv.23,24. 

'Adah and Ztllah, hear my voice I 
Wives of Lamech, give ear to my speech! 

For I have slain a man for my wounti, 

And a youth for my hurt. 

For Cain sh^ be avenged seven-times, 

And Lamech seventy-times seven-tunes! * 

This song may have been current in 
the popular legends at the time when 
the Jehovist ■wrote. It was then com¬ 
paratively old, as it would be, for in¬ 
stance, if it referred to events a century 
old. It seems to express tho idea that 
to kill in self-defence was lawful. If 
Cain, who had killed one who had 
d(^e him no harm, was to be protected, 
how much more Lainecli, who had only 
slain an enemy, on account of a 
* wound ’ he had received from liim ? 

1102. In this old song, however, 
Delitzsch finds a deep meaning, ^.21^: 

We must not forget that Lamech did not 
speak Hebrew, so that this song has passed 
over from its original foriu into Hebrew 
through a process of tradition (I) It is not 
less a true mirror of the genesis of poetry. 
If we look only at the contents of the song, 
how deeply significant is this conclusion of 
the Cainite primeval history I There wo find 
expressed that Titanic pride, of which tho 
Scripture says that ‘ its power is its god,* 
Hab.i.ll. Lamech looks at the first arms 
which his son forges; his song is the song of 
triumph at tho invention of the sword. . . 
Here is tho genesis of the most spiritual of 
all Arts, Poetry. Not the glorifying of,,God, 
but the glorifying of miu-derous anus, self- 
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detfioatton, deification al tie ungodly, was 
its origin. It was conceived and bom in sin. 
Its birtiplaoe is not Hearcn, and not Para¬ 
dise, bnt the house of Lameoh. It needed to 
be regenerated, in order to be pleasing to God. 
But it is just the same with this regeneration, 
as with that of man: he becomes a new per-‘ 
son, yet retains still the old natore. 8o has 
Sacind Poetry certainly a new heart, directed 
towards God; but its bddily form is and re¬ 
mains entangled in vanity, t^sakness, want ^ 
of clearness, want of harmony of everj'thingj 
earthly (!) It is coupled, if not with sinful j 
worldliness, yet with’the curse-stricken cha- 
recter of things on this aide of the grave, 
still awalte, mough sanctified, its glorifi¬ 
cation. 

1103. DgLiTgecH, it will be seen, to 
make out his theory of the ‘ curse-n 
stricken ’ nature of Poetry, assumes— 

(i) that thi| little song was the first 
piece of poetry ever written,— 

(ii) that it has connection with the 
forging of the first sword. 

Such, however, is the deadly Mani- 
cheeism which is taught by many, 
even in this day, as Christianity ! It 
is that which seeks to turn this blessed 
world in which we live, and in which 
God dwells, with all its light and 
beauty and glory, into a dark gloomy 
prison-house, and which represents the 
very excellencies of our nature, its 
divine faculties, its God-given capa¬ 
bilities, its infinite strivings after im¬ 
provement and progress, as standing 
in close connection with the Curse, 
and its manifold developments of 
genius, in all kinds of Arts and Sciences, 
as so many sources of danger and death, 
instead of the healthy and happy mani¬ 
festations of life. 

1104. Von Bohlen, p.82, supposes 
that the people of Eastern Asia gene¬ 
rally, and especially of India, are re¬ 
ferred to in this story:— 

In the narrative of the Hebrew compiler 
VC find an acknowledgment, that the Asiatic 
nations to the cast of Palestine were of greater 
antiquity than the Jews, [Cain was the i 
bom, u. 1,3—that thOT did not worship Jc-1 
hovfl^, [* from Thy Race I ^all be hid,’ v.l4. 
‘and Cain went out from the face of 
.Jehovah,’ «.16] — that they followed agri¬ 
cultural pursuits at an earlier period than 
the Hebrew nation, Jabal was the father 

all such as dwell in tents and among cattle,' 
0.20,3 Inhabited towns, [‘ Cain was biiild- 
ing a city, v.17,3 mid became civilised, 
[Jubnl invented ‘ the lute and the flute,’ v.22, 
Tubal-Cain wrought in ‘ brass and iron,’ o,22, 
Lamech composed a song, v.23,3—but that, 
with all •this, they must regarded in the 
light of proscribe outlaws, [‘fugitive and 


vagabond,* «.12,14.3. . . We may notice the 
^rcumstancra, that the Zend religion da- 
ddedly enjoin and favoura agriculture, [the 
occupation oC Cain, o.2J—this employment 
appearing to be, adoording to its t^ets, a 
BS of divine service. [TRe very name 
, m* is derived fromw4r,‘toi^ough.'3 . . 
the other hand, a pastoral life, [such as 
that of Abel, o.2,3 which in Palestiii© never 
wholly disappear, was considered bj the 
„ Hebrew narrator as protected and consecrated 
^ the blesshig of J^ovah. Agriculture, too, 
iacoordlng .to the same writer, had been im- 
a6a.pvnWm€nt on man, iil.l7-ll (} and 
It was here degraded, from the same f^lng. 
of antipathy to that employment, whiclrtbe 
Hebrew derived frem his nomad origin, and 
'’^ch he still continued to manifest, long 
f^ter he hod been obliged, by his settled 
position in Palestine, to devote himcelf to 
the cultivation of the soil, and to ^lact 
agrarian laws. Agriculturists were always 
esteemed an inferior class to shepherds among 
the Israelites; kings kept their flocks; men of 
superior attainments oxobq from pastoral life. 

1105. He siiggests also, ^.90:— 

Kod lay eastward of Eden: and if the com¬ 
piler (as often happens in Arabic with foreign 
names) was deceived by imagining that there 
was a Semitic article in Hind, (Heb. and 
Arab, for India, for which Hoddu^Hondu, 
stands in Esth.l.!,) we should in that case, of 
course, with J. D. Miciiaelts, see here an 
expresrion for India in the widest meaning. • 
We are reminded by the name of Cain’s city, 
{Enoch) Khdnoch, r.l7, of the very ancient com¬ 
mercial city of Chanoge, Arab. Khanug, in 
Northern India, celebrated in the early epics 
of tlio Hindoos, and called by the ancients 
Caiiogyza, of which the narrator might have 
heard. 

I'or our purpose, of course, no stress 
can l)e laid upon the above suggestion, 
which at the best cannot be raised 
beyond a doubtful probability. It 
seems, however, very possible that 
India, with its early progress in civili¬ 
sation and the arts, may be here re¬ 
ferred to, since in Solomon’s time,— 
the age in which it is most likely that 
this Jehovistic chapter was written,— 
there was probably considerable inter¬ 
course with tbeEast, 1 K.x.11; and thus 
India,* and even its great commercial 
town, ‘ Chanoge,* may have become 
known to the Israelites. 

1106. KNOnEL,^.53, considers that 
the nations referred to aro rather th© 
northern and north-^jist^m peoples pf 
Asia, the Hunnish tribes ^ Mongo¬ 
lian origin, whom belonged the 
original inhabitants of Thibet and 
Higher India, as well as the Chbaese, 
Japanese, &c. The restless Tartar 
tribes would thus correspond to the 
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descriptiott * fugitive and vagabond,* 
'while the veiy ancient settlement and 
civilisation of China would explain 
the notice of inventions, in the arts, &c. 
All these tribes, being marked with ,a 
peculiar physiognomy, were quite dis¬ 
tinguished, not only &om ^ the She- 
mitic tribes, but’ from the ^pposed 
kindred of the latter, the descendants of 
Ham and Japbeth. And ii the words in 
iv.l5 be translated, ‘And Jehov^i^iet 
a mark oroCain,' and explained, as they 
are by many interpreters, to imply 
some peculiar mark set on his person, 
there might be a reference to the 
strangely-marked features of all the 
people of this race. 

1107. No doubt there is, as Knobel 
observes, an important objection to any 
explanation of this kind, vis:, that, ac¬ 
cording to the story, the Cainites must 
have been altogether swept away by 
the Deluge, and therefore it cannot be 
supposed that they represent nations 
living after that event. But he adds, 
p.54:: — 

It cannot be doubted, however, that the 
writer wass led to give the Table of Cainite 
genealogy through his knowledge of the post¬ 
diluvian Eastem-Asiatics, and follows this 
knowledge in the separate details about the 
Canutes. There exists, then, an inconsist¬ 
ency, if, knowing of post-diluvian Cainites, 
he yet malces all the Cainites perish through 
the flood. Such mistakes, however, are not 
uncommon with him [as in the notice of 
Cain’s fear of licing killed, v.U^his building 
a city, 0.17, when there was as yet no popifla- 
tioii]. This inconsistency mght have been 
avoided, if he had mentioned the Cainites, in 
case ho did not wish to omit them, among the 
postdiluvian men; but then he would have 
fallen into another error, since he must have 
refeired them back to Noai. and liis sons, 
while ho yet knew that the descendants erf 
Nodh, and those' of Seth generally, were con¬ 
fined to the Asiatic nations. 

1108. The great longevity of ancient 
days, beyond the reach of autjiontic 
histoiy, is common to the traditions of 
all nations. 

Dion. &c.i.26, HERon.iii.23, Pun. Hist. Kat. 
vil.48, speak of persons who have lived a 
thousand years. According to Lamaic 
creed, the first man lived 30,000 years; and 
the Indian traditions speak of four ^>och8, 
during Which the duration of hummi life sank, • 
fiucce^vely, from 400 to 800, 200,100 years. 

. . , There are ten Patriarchs reckoned before 
the Flood. Bo the Hindoos believed in ten 
great sednts, the offspring Hanu, and 
in ten different personifications of Vishnu; 
the l^yptians knew ten mighty heroes, the 


Chaldeans ten kings before the Flood, the 
Assyrians ten kings from Ham to Ninyaa, and 
as many from Jiq^het to Aram ; and tihe Bwk 
of Eno^ enumerates ten perio<U, each coni'- 
prising seven generations, from Adam to the 
Messiah. ’SMsmcSy &e».p.l56,160. 

So PZATO enumerates ten sons of Heptane, 
as the nilers (ff his imaginary IsU^ of 
Atlanta, submerged by the Deluge. 

1109. Dkutzsck jusdyobseires, p. 
221, that the notion that thetie great 
a^eg oan be reduced to moderate dimen- 
eioitt, by BUfjposing that a year meant 
a month, brings nonsense instead of 
meaning into the story; for, in that 
case, Mahalaleel and Enoch would have 
/ach had a son when only (65 months=) 
5| years old. Besidw which, the 
notices of Koah’s age in the account of 
the Deluge, vii. 11, viii.lS, refer incon¬ 
testably to common years, as appears 
from the mention of second, seventh, 
tenth, first months, vii.ll,viii.4,6,13,14. 

1110. As soon, however, as we como 
down in the Bible to tbe account of 
really historical times, we see no more 
of these extraordinary ages. But the 
average extreme duration of human 
life,—which is described as lying be¬ 
tween 1000 and 700 years from Adam 
to Koah, between 600 and 200 years 
from Noah to Abraham, and between 
200 and 100 years from Abraham to 
Moses and Joshua,—sinks down at last 
to ‘threescore-years-and-ten,’ Ps.xc.l0, 
even as now. 

1111. 6.V.3. 

‘And he (Adam) begat in his likeness after 
his image, and called his name Seth.’ 

Knobel observes, p. 71: — 

This passage teaches— 

(i) That the Elohist, also, assumed only one 
human pair, which is not distinctly men¬ 
tioned In i.26; 

(ii) ThatSethwaB[accordmgtothiBwriter] 
an imago of God; for the writer first marks 
distinctly that man had been created after 
God’s image, and then adds that be begat in 
his likeness after his imagsy i.e. a being alto¬ 
gether like himself. 

The Elohist, in fact, knows notliing of 
tbe account of the Fall in G.iu, and, 
therefore, cannot mean to. say, in the 
passage before us, as some suppose, that 
Adam b^t a son in his own faUen 
image. That doctrine cannot be based 
on this passage of Scripture, rightly 
interpreted according to the meaning 
of its author. 
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1112. G.t.24. 

* And Enoch walked with Blohlm, and he 
was not, for Elohim took him.’ 

Knobel here notes, p.1% :— 

"With Enoch may be well compared the 
Phrygian King Annakus or Nannakus, who is 
said to have lived before the great Flood, and 
whose name was proverbial for very ancient 
things, as well as for great calamlUes. Ac¬ 
cording to the story, it was predicted in the 
time or Annakus, (who was more than SOO 
years old, and could prophesy,) that after his 
death all should be destroyed, fey reason of 
which .the Phrygians were very sorrowful., 
Nannakus saw the coming Flood beforehand, 
ai^sembled all into the Temple, and offered 
mournful intercessions. 

1113. In Part V we shall discuss th’e 
remainder of the First Eleven Chapters 
of Genesis, including the consideration 
of the physical, ethnological, and philo¬ 
logical questions, which are raised by 
the Scriptural accounts of the Flood, 
tho Dispersion of Nations, the Tower 
of Babel, &c. We shall conclude the 
prc.sent Part by giving some account 
of the remarkable apocryphal ‘ Book of 
Enoch,’ which is a work of great interest 
and signiheance in relation to our, pre¬ 
sent inquiries. 

CHAPTER XIV. 

THE BOOK OF ENOCH. 

1114. In the ‘ General Epistle of 
Jude,’ u.14,15, we find the following 
weU-known reference to the ‘ Book of 
Enoch ’;—• 

* And Bunch also, the soventh from Adam, 
prophesied of these, saying, Behold, the Lord 
cometh with ten thousands of His Saints, to 
execute judgment upon all, and to convince 
all that are ungodly among them of all their 
ungodly deeds which they have ungodly com¬ 
mitted, and of all their hard [speeches] which 
ungodly sinners have spoken against Him.’ 

It seems plain that the author of 
this Canonical Epistle believed that 
the ‘ Book of Enoch,’ in which the 
above passage occurs as chap.ii, was 
actually written by ‘ Enoch, the seventh 
from Adam,’ or, at least, contained 
the record of his prophecies, just as 
confidently as he and others of his 
time, e.ff. St. Paul, believed that the 
Pentateuch was either actually the 
work of Moses, or, at all events, con- 
teined a true record of his doings. 

1118. Itmaybe said, indeed, that the 
words are really Enoch’s, handed down 


by tradition from the years bepmd 
the Flood, and quoted by St. Jude 
from this tradition, apd not from the 
‘ Book of Enoch.’ But it is unnecessary 
to reply to such an extravagant suppo¬ 
sition, more especially when we con¬ 
sider t^e influence, which this ‘ Book ’ 
undeni&ly had upon thb minds of 
other writers dl the New' Testament, 
MriKiU be seen presently. 

.■' Tllfi. Yet there is no doubt that the 
‘ Book of Enoch’ is a fiction; and, 
according to Archbishop Laubencb, 
{Book of Enoch, Brel. Biss, p.xliv), it 
was composed within about fifty years 
immediately preceding the birth of 
Christ :— 

It may, perhaps, bo remarked as a singu¬ 
larity, that a book, composed at less than 
one hundred—^perhaps, at less than fifty— 
years before St. Jude’s Epistle was written, 
should in so short a space of time have so far 
imposed upon the public, as to be reputed by 
any the genuine production of the Patriarch 
Enoch. 

And he adds in a note,— 

The Epistle of St. JuDE is generally sup¬ 
posed to have been written about a.d. 70. if. 
then, we place tho composition of the Book of 
Enoch in the eighth year of Herod, that ia, 
thirty years before Christ, its date will pre- 
cede that of the Epistle by an exact cental. 

Many excellent critics, however, 
maintain that the internal evidence of 
the Epistle of St. Jude makes it nearly 
—-if not quite—certain, that it was not 
written rail the middle of fiho Second 
Centxu'y at the earliest. 

1117. But the facts connected with 
tho ‘ Book of Enoch ’ are of so great 
interest and importance, in relation to 
the present controversy as to the age 
and authorship of the Pentateuch, 
that we must dwell more at length 
upon them, — more especially as 
they will, probably, not be familiarly 
known to many readers. It will be 
observed that three points are at once 
determined by the manner'in which 
this book is quoted,*-as being as 
anthentic and authoritative as any 
other ;gart of Holy Scripture,—in this 
Oanonioal Epistle, which is reco^eed 
in the Chur^ of England as having 
been written by one of the Apostles. 

1118. First) it appears that a spuri¬ 
ous book like this could, even in so late 
and advanced an age, acquire among the 
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Jews in a very short time,—within, 
perhaps, fifty, or, at most, a hundred 
and eighty years,—the reputation of a 
veritable authentic document, really 
emanating from the antediluvian Pa- 
triarch, and either written originally 
by his own hand, or, at least, handed 
down by tradition from those who lived 
before the Deluge. In the face of this 
fact, is there any reason to doubt that 
the Pentateuch also, though not written 
by Moses, may yet have been received 
by the Jews, in the dark and troubled 
times of the Captivity, as being really 
and truly the work of the Great Law¬ 
giver, and have been implicitly be¬ 
lieved to be such by those who lived 
in yet later days ? 

1119. Secondly, it is plain that, if St. 
Jtn>B was the writer of this Epistle, 
even an Apostle could be mistaken in 
such a matter, and could actually use, 
as a powerful ar^ment, a quotation 
from the prophecies of ‘ Enoch, the 
seventh from Adam.* Is there any 
reason why the same, or any other 
Apostle, as St. Paul, should not bo 
equally in error in quoting words, as 
words of Moses, which had never been 
written by him ? 

1120. Thirdly, on the other hand, if 
St. JuDB was not the author of the 

. Epistle, it would follow that abook (that 
ascribed to St. Jude} received in the 
Church as Canonical, could be regarded 
also as Apostolical, under h mistakerffj 
opinion as to its authorship, and, there¬ 
fore, that the fact of other books (as 
the Books of the Pentateuch) having 
been received as Canonical, and as¬ 
cribed to a certain author (as Moses), 
is no guarantee of their having been 
really written by him. 

1121. The following extract from 
Kaxisch, Gcn.p.l65, will give the 
reader some idea of the nature and 
general contents of the Book of Enoch: 

The Book of Enoch insists, with the earnest* 
nes» of the old lE^phcts, upon the renewal and 
Tostoration of the pure Biblical faith; it 
combats with equal energy gainst the cor¬ 
ruptions of Babbinicil int^retation and the 
uiroads of GreeQc philosophy, against super¬ 
stition and paganism. The author deduces 
»U his truths from no other source but the 
written holy books, and rejects traditional 
exaggerations and embellishments. He gives 
enthusiastic descriptions of the world of 


angels; ho delineates their respective rank 
and glory; he introduces men into the 
abode of these pure spirits, and elevates them 
to their light, and peace, aud wisdom. He 
furnish^ the most elabozute and most de¬ 
tailed descriptions of the future life in sUch 
completeness, that no later time has been 
able to enlarge them. Ho gives a clear pic¬ 
ture of the Sheol, ite different divisions, and 
the preliminary judgment there hold,—of tho 
hell (gdienna) where the wiU>ked are doomed 
to receive their punishment,—of the place 
where the fallen angels and contumacious 
powers of nature are fettered. Ho describes 
in full outlines the resurrection of tho dead, 
and the Messianic judgment ova* the dead 
and living. But one of the most remarkable 
features of the Book 6f Enoch is its very 
elaborate and clear description of tho person 
and the times of tho Messiah. It does not only 
comprise the »:attcred allusions of the O.T. 
in one grand picture of unspeakable bliss, un¬ 
alloyed virtue, and unlimited knowledge; it 
represents the Messiah, not only as the King, 
but as the Judge of the world, who has tl^ 
decision over everything on earth and in 
heaven. In the Messiah is tho ‘ Son of Man, 
who possesses righteou'niess, since the God of 
all spirits has elected him, and since he has 
conquered all by rightobusness in eternity.’ 
But he is also the‘Son of God,’ the Elect^ 
One, the Prince of Righteousness; he is 
gifted with’ that wii^om, which knows all 
secret things; the Spirit in all its fulness is 
poured out on him; his glory lasts to all 
eternity; he sbarca the throne of God’s 
Majesty; kings and princes will worship 
liim, and will invoke his mercy; he pre¬ 
existed before all time ; ‘ before the sun and 
the signs were made, and the stars of heaven 
were created, his name was already pro¬ 
claimed before the Lord of all spirits ‘ be¬ 
fore the creation of the world he was elected 
and although still unknown to the cliildren 
of the world, he is already revealed to the 
pious by prophecy, and is praisofl by the 
angels in heaven. ‘Even the dogma of the 
Trinity is implied in the book. It is formed 
by the Lord of the spirits, the Elected One, 
and the Divine Power: they partake both of 
the name and of the omnipotence of God. 

1122. Upon tho latter point, the re¬ 
cognition of a Trinity in the Book of 
Enoch, Archbp. Laurence writes as 
follows. Hook of Enochs ^.lii:— 

Neither is allusion thus only made to the 
Elect One or the Messiah, but also to another 
Divine Person or Power, both of wliom, 
under tho joint denomination of the Lords, 
are stated to have been ‘ over the water,’— 
that is, as I conceive, over the fluid mass of 
unformed matter,—at the period of Creation. 

‘ He (the Elect One),’ it is stated, ‘ shall call 
to every power of the heavens, to all the holy 
above, and to the power of God. The Cberu- 
bim, the Seraphim, and the Ophanim, all the 
angeU of power, and all the angels of the Lords, 
— viz. of the Elect One, and of the Otter Power, 
who was upon earth over the water on that 
day,—shall raise their united voice kc.’ In 
this passage, an obvious reference, I conceive, 
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^UTfl to the first Terse of Genesis, in which the genuine production of the Patriarch hlm- 
it 16 said, the Spirit of God moved on the self, [as plainly did the writer of Jude l 
face of tho waters.’ As, therefore, the more i a t 

fall ilesorlption of the Son of Man here given 1124. It may be mentioned, as a fact 
may be coneideted as the Jewish comment of of int^st with reference to our present 

1 discussion, that the numerous names 


apprehend, must fhe last qno|^ allusion to 
the Book of Gen^s be con^de^ as a com* 
xnent of the s^e nature upon that account 
of Moses, which describes the commencement 
of Creation. Here, then, we have not merely 
the deolaration of a Fluralitif, but that of a 
precise and distinct of persons, under 

the supreme appellation of God and Zord^i 
the ^Lot'de are ‘ 


of angels which ocenr in this book, are 
in very many instances compounded 
with ‘Slohim ’ or ' EF, as Urakabara- 
meely Akibec^, Tami<?/, Ramuc^ D&nel, 
Azkec/, As&rlf Samsavee/, Ertar^ Xursf, 
ypellation of Gorf and Zordi i. Yomyaef. En.-srii.9, (names of the ‘ pre- 
u4c«(,«rxM ore denominated One, and >.. 4 ? +u i a i. j j i > 

t/ie Other (divine) Power, who is represented ’ hundred angels, 

as engaged in the formation of the world on who took wives of the daughters of men, 
thatday, that is, oh Khe day of Creation. And 
it should be add^ that upon [each of] these 
a particular class Of angels is mentioned as 
appropriately attendant. 

And again he writes, p.lvi:— 

Here there is nothing cabballstical; here 
there is no allegory, but a plain and clear, 
though slight, allusion to a doctrine, which, 
had it not formed a part of tfce popular creed 
at the time, would scarcely have been intelli> 
gible. Three Lords are enumerated, the Lord 
of spirits, the Lord the Elect One, and the Lord 
the Other Power,—an enumeration which evi¬ 
dently implies the acknowledgment of three 
distinct Persons, participating in the name 
and in the power of the Godhead. 

1123. In En.lxxi.18,19, we read as 
follows :— 

‘ At that period the day is longer tlian. the 
night, being twice as long as the night, and 
becomes twelve parts; but the night is 
shortened, and becomes six parts.’ 

From this it would seem that, at the 
place where the author lived, or, per¬ 
haps, where he supposes Enoch to have 


G-.Ti.l,2,)—but none, apparently, are 
compounded with Jehovah. 

1125. Kaxisch adds the following 
information (condensed from Axehbp. 
Laurence) as to the fortunes of the- 
book, p.l66:— 

We may add, with regard to the history of this 
extraordinary book, that, when it appeared, 
it was evidently received and read with eagei 
interest,—that it was soon translated into 
Greek, and from this language into the Ethio¬ 
pian dialect,—that most of the Fathers of the 
Church, down to the time of Augusttnb and 
Jerome, used and quoted it,—that, howevw, 
from this period, it fell into almost entiro 
oblivion. . . The MS., which Adoubtos Mai 
deposited In the library of the Vatican, re¬ 
mained unnoticed. But the celebrated tra¬ 
veller Jambs Bruce brought, in 1778, three 
copies of the Ethiopian version to Europe; 
and, since this time, translations and valuable 
commentaries have been published. . . This 
remarkable apocryphal production, which, if 
we are not mistaken, will one day bo em¬ 
ployed as a most important witness in the 
history of. religious do^as, deserves the 


T ‘ ,1 * 1 .. 1 _A "iT._1 most careful study; and it is accessible to the 

lived, llic longo.st da^vas twice as long juBugiigii render in the editions of Laukencb. 
as tlie night, -i.e. was sixteen hours I whose interesting ‘ Preliminary Di8sertati,ow 
long; and from tliis it may be inferred commands especial attention. 


that it was a place in about 45® to 60® 
North Lat., and, consequently, very 
far to the north of Palestine (31®-33^®). 
Archbishop Laurence supposes that 
he may have been— 
one of the tribes which Shalmaneser carried 
away, and * placed in Halah and Habor by 
the river of Gozan, and in the' cities e/ 
Medes’, 2K.xvii.6, and who never returned 
from captivity. 

He adds, p.xlvii. 

Composed, therefore, in the assumed name 


1126. Itwouldappcar—notonl^om 
its being quoted in the Epistle of St. 
Jude, but from the very many passagea 
of theN.T., which so strikingly resemble 
it in language and imagery—that the 
Book of Enoch must have exerted con¬ 
siderable influence upon the minds of 
devout pefbons in the first age of 
Christianity, and must have helped to 
fashion many of the ideas which pre¬ 
vailed at that time, especially as regarda 


and character of Enoch, and having been the popular conceptions about Hell, 
brought into Jmlea from a distant country, uie endless torment of the wicked, 
it could not have been well known or quoted 

underanyothertitlethanthatof the Booki we shaU here pr(^uce. from ^9 

of Enoch; and although the generality must, translation Of Archbishop LAUHINt^^ 
from its incongruities, have deemed Its con- which, though in tsome respect* ifc* 
tents apocryphal, yet might there have been RnffipiVntlv mcmiihI-a fnt* Jmi. 

some Who, deceived by its external evidence lecuve, IS sumcienuy accuraw tOt our, 

and pretensionfl, ignorantly esteemed it to be present purpose,—a senes of passages 
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out of the Book itself, which closely 
correspond with many familiarpassages 
of the N.T. writers. They -sdU be 
found also to illustrate many notices in 
the first chapters of Genesis. 

(i) Sn.ii, ‘ Behold, He comes with ten 
thousands of His saints, to execute judgment 
ttpon them, and destroy the wicked, and re¬ 
prove oil the carnal for everything which the 

and ungcNlly have doi^ and committed 
against Him/ 

Comp. Jude 14,15, ‘ Behold, the Lord cometh 
with ten thousands of His ^nts, to execute 
judgment upon and to convince all 
that are ungodly among them, of all their 
ungodly deeds which they have ungodly 
committed, and of all their hard [speeches], 
which ungodly sinners have spoken agoing 
Him.* 

(ii) En.vl.9, * The elect shall possess light 
joy, and peace, and they shall inherit the earth* 

Comp. Matt.v.5, ‘ Blessed are the meek, for 
they shall inherit the earth but comp, also, 
P8.xxv.18pcxxvii.9,ll,22, &c. 

(iii) Bn.lx.3, ‘ Then they said to their Tvord 
the King: Thou art Lord of lords, Ood of 
gods, King of kings. The tlurone of Thy glory 
is for ever and over, and for ever and ever is 
thy name sanctified and glorified. Thou art 
blessed and glorified. Tlion hast made all 
things; Thoupossessest power over all things; 
and all tilings are open and mafiifcst before 
Thee. Thou beholdest all things, and nothing 
can be concealed from Thee.’ 

En.lxxxiii.2-4, ‘Blessed art Tliou, 0 Lord, 
the King, great and powerful in Tliy great¬ 
ness, Lord of all the creaturesof heaven, King 
of kings, God of the whole world, whose reign, 
whose kingdom, and whose majesty endure 
for ever and ever. Prom generation t.o gene¬ 
ration shall Thy dominion exist. All the 
heavens are Thy throne for ever, and all the 
earth Thy footstool for ever and ever. For 
Thou hast made them, and Thou reigneay 
over all. No act whatever exceeds Thypowerrj 
With Thee wisdom is unchangeable, nor from 
Tliy throne and presence is it ever averted. 
Thou*knowest all things, seest and hoarest 
them ; nor is anything concealed from Thee.’ 

Comp. Heb.iv.13, ‘Neither is there any 
creature, that is not manifest in His sight: 
but all things are naked and opened unto the 
eyes of Him with whom we have to do.’ 

Rov.iv.ll, ‘Thdu art worthy, 0 Lord, to 
receive gloi*J% and honour, and power; for 
Thou hast created all things, and for Thy 
pleasure they are, and were crested.’ 

Rev.xv.3, ‘ Great and marvelous are thy 
works. Lord God Almighty; just and true are 
Thy ways, Thou King of Saints. Who sliall 
not feax Thee, 0 I<ofd, and glorify thy name ? 
for Thou only art holy; for all nations shall 
come and worship before Thee ; for Thy judg¬ 
ments are made manifest.’ 

Ilev.xvii.14, xix.l6, ‘King of kings and 
Lord oflords.’ 

(iv) En.x.l5,lG, ‘ To Michael, also, tho Lord 
said. Go, and announce his crime to Samyaza 
and to the others who are with him, who 
have been associated with women. . . . Bind 
them for seventy generations underneath the 


earth, even to the day of judgment and of 
consummation, until the judgment, which 
will last for ever, be comjdeted. Then shall 
they be taken away into the lowest depths of 
the fire in torments, and in confinement ^all 
they be shut up for ever.’ * 

En.xii.6, “nen He said to me, Enoch, 
scribe of righteousness, go, tell the watchers 
of heaven, who have deserted the lofty sky, 
and their holy everlasting station, who have 
been polluted with women, and have doiie as 
the sons of men do, by taldng to themselves 
wives, and who have been greatly corrupted 
on the earth, that on the earth they shall 
never obtain peace and remission of sin.’ * 

Comp. Jude 6, ‘ And the angels which kept 
not their first estate, but left their own habi¬ 
tation, He hath resenrea in everlasting chains 
under darkhess, unto the judgment of the 
Great Day.’ 

2Fet.ii.4, ‘ God spared not the angels that 
sinned, but cast them down to hell, and de* 
livered them into chains of darkness, to be 
reserved unto judgment.’ 

[Thus the * fall of the angels,* alluded to in 
Jude 6 and 2 Pet.li.4, was not, it would seem, 
previous to the creation of man.] 

Tlcv.xiv.4, ‘ These are they, wliich were not 
defiled with women. &c.’ 

Bcw.xx.2, ‘ And he laid hold on tho dragon, 
that old serpent, which is the Devil and Satan, 
and bound him a thousand years, &c.’ 

llev.xx.lO, ‘And the deidl, that deceived 
them, wa;< cast into the lake of fire and brim¬ 
stone, . . . and shall bo tormented, day and 
niglit, for ever.’ 

(v) En.xiv. 17-2-}, ‘Attentively I surveyed 
it, and saw that it coiitained an exalted 
throne . . . and there was tho voice of the 
cherubim. From underneath this mighty 
throne rivers of flaming fire issued; to look 
upon it was impossible. One great in glory 
sat up<jji it, whose robe was brigliter than the 
sun, and whiter than snow. No angol was 
capable of penetrating to view the Face of 
Him, the Glorious ami the Effulgent; nor 
could any mortal bihold Him. , A fire was 
flaming around Him ... so that not one of 
those who surroundod Him was capable of 
approaching Him, among the (myriads of 
myriads) ten tlionsand times ton thousand 
who were before Him. . . Yet did not the 
sanctified, wlio were near Him, depart from 
Him, either by night or by day.’ 

En.xxxix.l2, ‘There my eyes beheld all 
who, witl'.out sleeping. «tan 1 before Him and 
bless llhtj. -iuiijg, Jlle-ed bo Thou, and 
Blessed be ihe-Vajiu* of Goii for ever and for 
ever 1 ’ 

Comp. Bev.lv.2, ‘ Behold a throne was set 
in heaven, and One sat on the throne, and He 
that sat was to look upon like a jasper and 
sardine stone.’ . 

Rev.iv.8, ‘ And they rest not day and night, 
saying, Holy I Holy I Holy I ’ 

Bev.v.ll, ‘And I beheld, and I heard the 
voice of many angels round about the tlirone 
, . . and the number of them woe ten thou¬ 
sand times ten thousand and thousands of 
thousands.’ 

Rev.vii.l5, ‘Therefore are they before tho 
throne of Ood, and serve Him day ariU night 
In His temple.’ 
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(ri) Ea.xxiY.9-ll, ‘And that tree of an 
ag^reeable smell, not one of a carnal odour 
. . . there shall be no power to tou<^ nnUl 
the period of the great judgment. When all 
shall be punished and consumed for ever, 
this shall be bestowed on the righteous and 
humble. The fruit of this tree shall be given 
to the elect. For life shall be planted towards 
the north in the holy place, towards l^e habi¬ 
tation of the everlasting King. Tl^n shall 
they greatly rejoice and exult in the* Holy 
One. The sweet odour shall enter into thdr 
bones ; and they shall live a long life on the 
earth, as thy forefathers have lived, neither 
in their days shall sorrow, distr^, trouble, 
and punishment i^ct th^. And 1 blessed 
the Lord of Q-lory, the everlasting King, be¬ 
cause He has prepared this tree for the saints, 
formed it, and declared that He would give it 
to them.’ • 

Comp. The ‘ tree of life,* G-.ii.9, iii.S2, * Lord 
of glory,* James ii.l. 

llev.ii.7, ‘ To him that overcometh will I 
give to eat of the tree of life, which is in the 
midst of the paradi^ of Qod.’ 

Bev.zxii.2, * In the midst of the street of it, 
and on either side of the river, was there the 
tree of life, which bare twelve manner of 
fruits, and yielded her fruit every month; 
Mid the leaves of the tree were for the healing 
of the nations.' 

Ecv.zxii.l4, ‘ Blessed are they that do His 
commandmeuts, that they may have right to 
the tree of life.’ 

(vii) En.xxxi.2-^, * From thence I p^sed 
on above the summits of those mountakis to 
some distance eastwards, and went over the 
Erythrasan sea. And when I was advanced 
far beyond it, I pass^ along above the angel 
Zatocl, and arriv^ at the ga^cn of righteous¬ 
ness. . . The tree of Imowlodge also w'as 
there, of which if any one eats, he becomes 
endowed with great wisdom. . . . Then holy 
Baphael, an angel who was with me, said, 
This is the tree of knowledge, of which thy 
ancient father and thy mother ate, 
who were before thee; and who, obtaining 
knowledge, their eyes being opened, and 
knowing themselves to bo niaked, were ex¬ 
pelled from the garden.’ 

Comp, the ‘ tree of knowledge of good and 
evU,’ G.ii.iii. 

(viii) En.xxxviii.2, * Where will the habi¬ 
tation of sinners be, and where the place of 
rest for those who have rejected the Lord of 
spirits ? It would have been better for them, 
if they had never been bom.’ 

Comp. Matt.xivi.24, ‘ It had been good for 
that man, if he had not been born.* 

(ix) En.xl.l, * After this I beheld thousands 
of thousands, and ten thousand times ten 
thousand, and an infinite number of people, 
standing before the Lord of spirits.’ 

Comp. Rev.v.ll, ‘ And I beheld, and I heard 
the voice of many angels round about the 
throne, . , . and the number of them was ten 
thousand times ten thousand, and thousands 
of thousand^.’ 

Rev.vii.fi, ‘After this I beheld, and lol a 
great multitude, which no man could number, 
of all lotions, and kindred, and people, and 
tongues, stood before the throne.’ 

(X) En.xlv.3-5, * In that day shall the Elect 


One sit upon a timose of 0ory, and shall 
choose their conditiona and ooun^eas habita¬ 
tions, [comp, the ‘many mansions,' Bt. John 
xiv.2,]—while their spirits within them shall 
be strengthened, whem they behold my Elect 
One,—for those who have fled for pxoteotlon 
to my bedy and glorious Kame. In that day 1 
will cause my Elect One to dwell in the mMst 
of them. I will change the face of the 
h^ven: I will bless it and illuminate It fmr 
ever. I will also change the ^oe of the earth: 
I will bless it, Mid cause those whom 1 have 
elected to dwell upon it.’ 

Comp. Matt.xxv.81-83, ‘ When the Son of 
Man wall come in His glory, and aU the holy 
angels with Him, then shall He sit upon the 
throne of His glory, and before Him shall be 
gathered all nations, &c.’ 

2Pet.iii.l3, ‘Nevertheless, we, according to 
His promise, look for new heavens and ij^ew 
earth, whermndwelleth righteousness.’ 

Bev.xxi.l, ‘ And I saw a new heaven and a 
new earth; for the first heaven and the first 
earth wotg passed away.’ 

(xi) En.xlvi.1-2, ‘ Then beheld I the An¬ 
cient of Days, whose head was like white 
wool, and with Him another, whose counte¬ 
nance resembled that of Man. His counte¬ 
nance was full of grace, like that of one of 
the holy angels. Then I enquired of one of 
the angels who went with me, and who 
showed me every secret thing concerning this 
Son of Man, who he was, whence he was, and 
why he accompanied the Ancient of Days. 
He answered and said unto me: This is 
Son of Man, to whom righteousness belongs, 
with whom r^hteousness has dwelt, and who 
will reveal all the treasures of Piat which is 
concealed \ for the Lord of spirits has chosen 
him, and his portion has surpassed all before 
the Lord of spirits in everlasting upright- 

ess.* 

Comp. Dan.vil.l3, ‘ I saw in the night 
visions, and, behold, one like the Son of Man 
came with the clouds of heaven, d'ld came to 
the Ancient of Days, and they brought him 
near before Him.’ 

B0V.i.l4, ‘ His head and Hishairs were white 
like wool, as white as snow.’ 

Col.ii.3, ‘ In whom are hid all the treasures 
of wisdom and knowledge.’ 

(xii) En.xlvii.1,2, ‘In that day the prayer 
of the holy and the righteous, and the blood 
of the righteous,^shall ascend from the ^rth 
into the presence of the Lord of spirits. In 
that day shtdl the holy ones assemble, who 
dwell above the heavens and -^rith united 
voice petition, supplicate, praise, laud, aud 
bless the name oi the Lord of ^Irits, on 
account of the blood of the righteotw which 
has been shed; that the pr^er of the right¬ 
eous may not be intermitted before the Lord 
of spirits, that for them He would execute 
judgment, and that His patience may not 
endure for ever.* 

Comp. Eev.vi.9,10,* I saw under the altar the 
souls of them that were slain for the word of 
God, and for the testimony which they held. 
And they cried with a loud voice, saying, 
How long, O Lord, holy and true, dost 
not judge and avenge our blcK>d on them that 
dwell on the earth ? ’ 

(xiii)' En.xlvii.3, ‘ At that time I belield the . 
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Ancient of Days, "while Ho sat upon tho 
Uuxtne of His glory, while the book of the 
Uving was opened in His presence, and while 
all the powers which were above ^e heavens 
stood around and before Him.* 

En.l.l-r), ^In those days shall the earth 
deliver up from her womb, and hell deliver up 
from hers, that which it has received/ and 
doetruction shall restore that which it owes. 
He shall sdect the righteous and holy from 
among them; for the day their salvation 
hiU approached. And in those days shall the 
Elect One sit upon his throne, w'hile every 
secret of intell^ual wisdom shall proceed 
from his mouth; for tho Iiord of spirits has 
gifted and glort^ him. , . . And all the 
^ghteous 8^1 become angels in heaven; 
their countenance shall be bright with joy, 
for in those days shall the Elect One be ex¬ 
alte^ The earth shall rejoice, the righteous 
sliali^ihabit it, and the elect possess ih* 

Comp. Ecv.xx.ll*13, *And 1 saw a great 
white throne, and Him that sat on it, . . . 
and 1 saw the dead, small and great, stand 
before God; and the books were open^, and 
another book was opened, which is the book 
of life, and the dead were judged out of those 
things which were written in the books, 
according to their works. And the sea gave 
up the dead which were in it, and death and 
hell delivered up the dead which were in 
them.’ 

Luke xxi.28, ‘Your redemption draweth 
nigh.’ 

Hom.xiii.ll, ‘Now is our salvation nearer 
than when we believed.’ 

- Hatt.xiii.43, ‘ Then shall the righteous shine 
forth as the sun in the kingdom of their 
i'ather.’ 

(xiv) En.xlvli.4, * Then were the hearts of 
the saints full of joy, because the consum¬ 
mation of righteousness was arrived, the sup¬ 
plication of the saints heal'd, and the blood 
of the righteous appreciated by tho Lord of 
spirits.’ * 

Comp. Rev.xviii.20, ‘ Rejoice over her, thou 
heaven, and ye holy apostles and prophets, for 
God hath avenged you on her.’ 

Rev.xix.1,2, ‘ I heard a great voice of niuch 
people in heaven, saying, Alleluia I Salvation 
and glory, and honour, and power, unto the 
Lord our God! For truo and rigliteous are 
His judgments ; for He . . . hath avenged 
the blood of Hie servants at her hand.’ 

(xv) En.xlviii.1-7, ‘In that place I beheld 
ft fountain of righteousness, which never 
failed, encircled by many springs of wisfloni. 
Of these all the thirsty drank, and were filled 
with wisdom, having their habitation with 
the righteous, the elect, and the holy. In that 
hour was this Son of Man invoked before the 
Lord of i^irits, and his Name in the presence 
of the Ancient of Days. Befcoo the sun and 
the signs were created^ before the stars of 
heaven were formed, his name was invoked in 
the presence of the Lord of spirits. A sup¬ 
port shall he be for the righteous and the holy, 
to lean upon without falling; and he shall be 
the light of nations. He shall be the hope of 
those whose hearts are troubled. All who 
dwell on, earth shall foil down and worship 
before him, shall bl^s and glorify him, and 
sing praises to the name of the Lord of cpirits. 


OF ENOCH. 

Therefore ^ Sled and Vte Concealed One 
existed in His prince, before the world was 
created and for ever. In His prraence he 
existei^ an# has revealed to the ssdnts and to 
th^ righteous the wisdom of the Lord of 
spirits; for he has preserved the lot of the 
righteous, because they have hated and re> 
jected this world of iniquity, [comp. Gal.i.4, 
* this present evil world,’ IJohn ii.16, ‘love 
not tho world,’} and have detested all its 
wofkssond ways, in the name of thQ Lord of 
spirits. For in His Name shall they bo pre¬ 
served, and His Will sb^l be their life.’ 

Comp. Bev.vii.l7, ‘ He shall lead them unto 
living fountains of waters.’ 

Eet.xxi.S, ‘ I will give unto him that is 
athirst of the fountain of the water of life 
freely.’ 

Rev.xzii.l, ‘ And he showed me a pure river 
of water of life.’ • 

Rev.xxil.l7, ‘ And let him, that is athirst, 
come, and, whosoever will, let him take the 
water of life’freely.’ 

(xvi) En.liii.1-6, ‘Then I looked and turned 
myself to another part of the earth, where I 
beheld a deep v^ley burning with fire . . . 
And there my eyes beheld the instruments 
which they were making,—fetters of iron 
without weight. Then I enquired of tlie 
angel of peace, who proceeded with me, saying. 
For whom are these fetters and instruments 
prepared ? He replied. These arc prepared for 
the host of Azazeel, that ^hey may be de¬ 
livered over and adjudged to tho lowest con- 
denmation, and that their angels may bo 
ovewhelmed with hurled atones, os the Lord 
of spirits has commanded. Micliael and 
Gabriel, Raphael and Phaniiel, shall t>e 
strengthened in that day, and shall then 
cast them into a furnace of blazing fire, 
that the Lord of spirits may be avenged of 
them for their crimes; because they became 
ministers of Satan, and seduced those who 
dwell upon earth.' 

En.lxvi.5-8, ‘ I beheld that volley in which 
there wa^ a great perturbation, and where 
the waters were troubled. . . . There arose a 
strong smell of sulphur, which became mixed 
with the waters; and the valley of the angels, 
who had been guilty of seduction,* burned 
underneath its soil. Through that valley 
also rivers of fire were flowing, to which those 
angels shall be condemned, who seduced tlu) 
inhabitants of the earth.’ 

Comp. Matt:xiii.42. ‘ And shall cast tlicm 
into a furnace of fire.’ 

Matt,xxv.41, ‘Depart from mo,ye cursed, 
into everlasting fire, prepared for the Devil 
and his angels.’ 

Rcv.xix.20, * These both were cast idive Into 
a lake of fire, burning with brimstone.’ 

Kev.xx.1-3, ‘And I saw an angel come 
down from heaven, having the key of the 
bottomless pit, and a great chain in his hand ; 
and he laid hold on the dragon, that old serpent, 
which is the Devil, and Satan, .... and cost 
him into the bottomless pit, . . . that lie 
should deceive the nations no more.* 

Rev.xx.lO, ‘And the Devil that deceived 
them was cast into the lake of fire and brim¬ 
stone.’ 

(xvii) En.lviil.7,8, ‘ In that day shad be dis¬ 
tributed two monstere, a female monster. 
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wUose name is Leviathan, dwelling in the 
depths of the sea, above the springs of waters, 
and a male whose name is Behemoth, which 
possesses the invisible wilderness.* Hismome 
, was Dcxidayen, in the east of the ^irden [? in 
the garden eastward], where tlie elect and 
the righteous will dwell; where he received 
it from my ancestor, who was man,—from 
Adam the first of men, whom the I<ord of 
spirits made.’ 

Comp, the * beast rising out of the ^a,’ and 
‘ another beast coming out of the earth,’ B«v. 
xiii.1,11. 

Comp, also ‘ the great whore that sitteth 
upon many waters,’ and ‘the beast that 
carried her,’ Rev.xvii.1,7, in ‘ the wilderiUss,’ 

9 . 8 . 

(xviii) En.lx.lS-16, * He shall c»ll to eyery 
power of the heavens, to all the holy above, 
and to the power of God. The Cherubim, the 
Seraphim, and the Ophanim, all the angels of 
Power, and all the angels of the Lords,— 
namely, of tho Elect One, and of the Other 
Power, who was up(m earth over the water on 
that day,— shall raise their united voice, shall 
bless, glorify, praise, and exalt with the spirit 
of faith, with the spirit of wisdom and pa^ence, 
with the spirit of mercy, with the spirit of 
judgment and peace, and with the spirit of 
benevolence, [comp. ‘ the seven spirits wliicb 
are before His throne,’Bev.L4,iii.l,iv.5,v.(),} 
all shall say with unit^ voice, Blessed is He! 
and the name of the Lord of spirits shall be 
blessed for ever and ever: all, (who sleep not) 
Bleeping not, sliall bless it in heaven above. 
All the holy in heaven shall bless it, all tho 
elect who dwell in the garden of life; and 
every spirit of light, who is capable of bless- 


■ IThess. V.3, ‘ Th«i sudden deeimetion oometh 
upon tk«n as travail i^n a woman with 
child, and they shall not eet^pe.’ 

2The88.il.8, ‘ That Wicked, whom the Lord 
shall consume with the i^drit of His mouth/ 

Matt.xix.28, ‘ In the regeneration, when the 
Sou of Man shell sit in the throne of Hia 
glory.* ’ 

Matt.xxT.31. ^When the Son of Man sh^ 
come in His glory, then ^lall He sit upon the 
tlvrone of his glory.* 

Ilev.i.l6, ‘ Out of His mon^ went a sbaip 
two-edged sword.* 

Rev.ii.16, ‘ I will fight against tiiem with the 
sword out of My mouth.' 

Rev.xiX.16,‘Outof His mouth goeth a sharp 
sword, that with it He should s^te the na< 
tions.’ 

lley.xix.Sl, *And the remnant were slain 
with the Bwo^ of Him that sat upon theh^rae, 
which [sword] proceeded out of Hia month/ 

(xx) £n.lxi.l2-17, ‘ All the kings, tha 
princes, the exalted, and those who rule over 
the earth, shall fall down on their fao(» before 
him, and bhall worsliip him. They shall fix 
their hopes on this Son of Man, shall -pray to 
him, and petition for mercy, llien shall the 
Lord of spirits hasten to expel them from His 
presence. Their faces shall be full of con¬ 
fusion, and their faces shall darkness cover. 
The angels shall take them to punishment, 
that veugennee may be inflicted on those who 
have op]m'««ed lli« children and Hi? elect, . . 
But tJ.i'siiti:- ill <1 the ,i;u}i Ikj .*afc in 
that day . . . The Lord of spirits shall remain 
over them: and with this Son of Man sliall 
they dwell, eat, lie down, and rise up, for ever 
and ever.’ 


ing, glorifying, exalting and praising, Thy 
holy name, and every mortal man, more than 
the powers of heaven, shall glorify and praise 
Thy name for ever and ever. For great is the 
mercy of the Lord of spirits; long-suffering 
is He, and all His works, all His power, great 
as arc the things which He has done, has He 
revealed to the saints and to the elect in the 
name of the Lord of spirits.’ 

Comp. Rev.v.18, ‘And every creature which 
is in heaven, and on tho earth, and under the 
earth, and such as are in the sea, and all that 
are in them, heard I saying, Blessing, and 
honour, and glory, and power, be unto Him 
that sitteth upon the throne, and unto the 
Lamb for ever and ever.’ 

Rev.xix,6, ‘And a voice came out of the 
throne, saying, Praise our God, all ye His 
eervants, and ye that fear Him, both small 
and great.’ 

( tit ) En.lxi.4-9, * The word of his month 
shall destroy all the sinners and all tho un¬ 
godly, who shall perish at his presence . . . 
Trouble shall come upon them, as upon a 
woman in travail, whose labour is severe, 
when her child comes to the mouth of the 
w'omb, and she finds it difficult to bring forth. 
One portion of them shall look upon another: 
they sliall be astonished, and shall abase their 
countenance; and trouble shall seize them, 
when they shall behold this Son of Woman 
sitting upon the throne of his glory.’ 

Comp. 2Thes8.i.9, ‘Who shall be punished 
with everlasting destmotion from the presence 
of the Lord, and from the glory of His power.’ 


Comp. Rev.vii.15, ' He that sitteth on the 
throne shall dwell among them.’ 

Rev.vi.l5, ‘And the kings of the earth, and 
the great men, and the rich men, and the chi^ 
captains, and tho mighty men, . . . hid them¬ 
selves in the dens and rocks of the mountains, 
and said to the mountains and rocks, Fall on 
us, and hide us from tho face of Him that 
sitteth upon the Throne.’ 

Hev.xix.l8, ‘ That ye may eat the flesh of 
[•kings, and the flesh of captains, and the flesh 
of mighty men. &c.* 

Eev.x:d.8, ‘ Behold the tabernacle of God U 
with men, and He will dwell with them, and 
they shall be His people, and (^d HimpAif 
shall be with them, and be their God.* 

(xxi) £n.lxx.l-13, ‘ I beheld the »3ns of the 
holy angels, treading on flaming fire, whose 
garments and robes were white, and whose 
countenances were transparent as ciystal .. 
Then 1 fell on my face before the Lord of 
spirits. And Michael.-one of the archangels, 
took me by my right hand, raised me up, and 
brought me out to where was every secret of 
mercy and secret of righteousness . . . (I^ere 
I beheld in the midst of that light, a building 
raised with stones of ice [? cryst^j. . . . The 
Beraphim, the Ohernbim, and the Ophanim, 
snrroraiaed it; th^ are thc«e who never 
Bleep, but watch the throne of His glory. 
And I beheld angels innumerable, thousim^ 
of thousands, and ten thousand times i'ten 
thousand, who surrounded tlmt 
Michael, Raphael, and Gabriel went^oiit' ^ 
that habitation, and holy angels ImanmenAii. 


A A 
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With them was the Ancient of Days, whose 
head was white as wool, and pure, and His 
robe was indescribable. Then I fell upon my 
face, while all my flesh was dissolved, and my 
spirit becfune changed.* 

Comp. Rov.iv.8,v.ll,i.l4,17. 

(xxii) En.lx3cxil.4,5, * I was l]nng down in 
the house of my grandfather }i^lalel, when 1 
saw in a vision heaven purifying and snatched 
away; and, falling to the earth, 1 saw likewise 
the earth absorbed by a great abyss.’ 

En.xcii.l7, ‘ The former heaven shall depart 
and pass away, a new heaven shall appear.' 

Comp. 2Pet,iii.lO, ‘ The heavens shall pass 
away,’ * the earth also shall be burned up.’ 

Rev.Ed.l, * I saw a new heaven and a new 
earth; for the first heaven and the first euth 
were passed away.’ 

(xxiii) Bn.lxxxv.2, * And, behold, a single 
star fell from heaven.' 

Bn.lxxxvii.1-3, ‘ Then I looked at that one 
of the four white men, who came forth first. 
He seized the first star, which fell down ftom 
heaven. And, binding it hand and foot)' he 
cast it into a valley, a valley narrow, deep, 
stupendous, and gloomy.’ ' 

Comp, Rev.viii.lO, ‘ There fell a great star 
from heaven.’ 

Rev.ix.l, ‘I saw a star fall from heaven 
unto the earth.’ 

(xxiv) En.xciii.fi-xciv.6, ‘ Woo to those who 
build up iniquity and oppression, and wlio lay 
the foundation of fraud! for suddenly shall 
they be subverted, and never know j)cace.’ 

* Woe to those who build up their houses 
with crime! for from the very foundation 
shall their houses be demolished . . . 

‘ Woe to you who are rich I for in your richas 
have ye trusted, but from your riches you 
shall be removed, because you have not re¬ 
membered the most High in the days of your 
prosperity. 

‘ You have committed blasphemy and ini¬ 
quity, and are.destined to the day of the efiu- 
sion of blood, to the day of darkness, and to 
the day of the great judgment . . . 

‘ Woe to you, who recompense your neigh¬ 
bour with evil! for you shall be recompeused 
according to your works. 

* Woe to you, ye false witnesses, you who 
agf^avate iniquity! for you shall suddenly 
perish. 

‘ Woe to you, ye sinneiB I for ye reject the 
righteous.' 

£n.olv.l,2, ‘I swear to you, ye righteous, 
that in heaven the an^ls record your goodness 
before the glory of the Mighty One. Wait 
with patient hope; for formerly you have 
been disgraced '^th evil and with affliction; 
but now shall yon shine like the luminaries of 

heaven.Your cries have cried for 

judgment; and it has app^ed to you; for an 
account of all your suffering shall be required 
from the princes, and from everyone who has 
assists your plunderers. Walt with patient 
hope, nor relinquish your ^nfidence; for great 
joy shall be yours, like At of the angels in 
h^ven,’ 

Comp. Luke vi.24-26, James 7.1-8* 

1127- These are only a few instances 
of the influence, which this remarkable 
Book seems to ^ve exercised upon the 
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minds of devout men in the first age of 
Christianity, In the language attri¬ 
buted to Qur Lord Himself,—in that of 
StFaul, Specially in his early epistles, 
—in that of St. James, St. Peter, and 
St. Jude,—we can distinctly trace an 
intimate acquaintance with it, and re¬ 
cognise its forms of expression. But, 
above all, this is true of the Book of 
the Revelations, where, it is plain, very 
much of the imagery has been directly 
adoipted from that of the Book of 
Enoch. And, though the apostolic 
authorship of some of the above writ¬ 
ings may be questioned, yet the fact 
remains as before, that the writers of 
these Scriptures, whoever they were, 
appear to have bee<|j.W<^ll acquainted 
with this Book, and more or less im¬ 
bued with its teaching. 

1128. And, certainly, some of the 
language above quoted must-be ad¬ 
mitted to be very granA and impres¬ 
sive ;—especially if we consider that the 
version, from which we have quoted, is 
a recent translation of a translation, 
and has to recommend it, neither the 
prestige of early association, nor the 
flavour of antiquity, which modify in¬ 
sensibly our judgment of the Scripture 
language with which it is compared. 
We cannot wonder at the effect which it 
seems to have produced upon the minds 
of readers in that age, and in still later 
days,—more especially when it was 
actually believed to be the authentic 
record of the prophecies of ‘ Enoch the 
seventh from Adam,* who, therefore, 
must have been supposed to have 
originated., and not imitated, the 
imagery of the Book of Daniel, and 
that remarkable expression, ‘the An¬ 
cient of Days.’ Nevertheless, mixed 
up with all these noble utterances, is 
a great mass of matter of the most 
fantastic and fabulous character, which 
has probably prevented the book being 
handed down to us, stamped with the 
high authority which it had in those 
first centuries of Christian teaching. 

1129. Archb.LA.URBNOE say8,^.lvi:— 

tJpon the whole, then, If this singular book 

be censured, as abounding in some parts with 
fable and fiction, still ^ould we recollect that 
fable and fiction may occasionally prove both 
amusing and instmetive, and can then only 
be deemed injurious, when pressed into the 
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service of vice and infldeliiy. Nor should we 
forget that much—perhaps, most—of what we 
censure was tounded upon a national tradi¬ 
tion, the antiquity of which ai^, indepen¬ 
dent of other conkderations, haxrrender^ it 
respectable. That the author was uninspired, 
will scarcely now be questioned. But, although 
his production was apocryphal, it ought not 
therefore to be stigmatised as necessarily re¬ 
plete with error. Although it be on that 
account incapable of becoming a rule of faith, 
it may nevertheless contain much moral as 
well as religious truth, and may be justly re¬ 
garded as a correct standard or the doctrine 
of the times in which it was composed. Non 
omnia esie concedenda antiquUati, * that not 
everything is to be allowed to antiquity,' is, it 
is true, a maxim founded upon reason and ex¬ 
perience. But in perusing the present relic of 
a remote age and coimtry, should the reatier 
discover much to condemn, still, unless he be 
too fastidious, he will find more to approve; 
if he sometimes frown^ ho may oftencr smile; 
nor seldom will hq^ dispos<^ to admire the 
vivid imagination ot the writer, which tran¬ 
sports him far beyond the darning boundaries 
of the world,— ‘ eslra 

ProcessU longhfiammanUa m<enia mundi^ 
‘Past the world’s darning walls has far ad¬ 
vanced,*— 

displaying to him every secret of Creation,— 
the splendours of heaven, and the terrors of 
hell,—the mansions of departed souls,—and 
the myriads of the celestial hosts, the Sera¬ 
phim, Cherubim, and Ophanim, which sur¬ 
round the blazing throne, and magnify the 
Holy Name of the great Lord of Spirits, the 
Almighty Father of men and of angels. 

Gfroeek also writes, jahrhundert 
des IIeils,p.l05,109 ;— 

I salute our Enoch as in a certain sense a 
fore-announcer of the coming of our Lo d 
Jesus Christ,—not as if he had a perception of 
the truth, for his Hessios is, as in the case of 
other Jews, enveloped in a cloud of ambition 
and false hopes but he is still an evidence 
to show with what kind of feeling, and with 
what glowing earnestness, twenty or thirty 
years before Christ, the Anointed of the Lorf 
was expected. .... There is no better 
source, from which may be derived a know¬ 
ledge of the state of the Jewish form of faith 
before, and in the days of, Jesus Ciirist. 

1130. But especially it deserves notice 
that almost aE the language of the 
New Testament, in which the judg¬ 
ment of the Last Day is described,—the 
Eschatology, as it is called, of the N.T., 
—appears to have been directly de¬ 
rived from the language of the’ Book of 
Enoch, as will be seen from the pas¬ 
sages quoted above, (iv), (xiii), (xvi), 
(xix), (]xx). The ' everlasting chains,’ 
in which the fallen angels are ‘kept 
under darkness, unto the judgment of 
the great day,’—the ‘everlasting fire 
prepared for the devil and his angels,’ 
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—the ‘Son of Man sitting upon the 
throne of His gloly,’ ihoosing for the 
righteous their ‘ conatless haratations,* 
and destroying the wicked with the 
word of His mouth,—the ‘ book of life 
opened ’ before the Judge,—earth, hell, 
and the grave, ‘ giving up their dead,’ 
—the joy of the righteous, the shame 
and confusion of the wicked, who aie 
led off by the angels to puniifiment,— 
the ‘new heaven’ and the ‘new 
earth,’ old things having passed away, 
—the ‘ furnace of fire,’ and the ‘ lake 
of fire,’—all these appear in the Book 
of Enoch, and the last, the ‘ lake 
of fire,’ is, manifestly (xvi), a figure 
introduced with distinct reference to 
the Dead Sea; and, accordingly, in 
the same connection, we find ‘ the 
angell,which kept not their first estate,’ 
coupled with ‘Sodom and Gomorrha 
and the cities about them,’ Jude 7, 
which are spoken of as ‘going after 
strange flesh,’ like those angels, and 
being ‘set for an example, suffering 
the vengeance of eternal fire.’ Nay, 
those awful words spoken of Judas, 

‘ It had been good for that man if he 
had never been born,’ find their coun¬ 
terpart also (viii) in the language of 
this Book. 

1131. This fact is of great importance. 
For it shows that these were popidar 
expressions, which were in common 
use in the mouths of devout men of 
that time, and must, therefore, be inter¬ 
preted according to their general spirit, 
and not be pressed too far in their 
literal meaning. To the Jews of those 
days, acquainted with the Book of 
Enoch, these images would be quite 
familiar,—like those which speak of the 
‘ stars falling,’ the ‘ Son of Man coming 
in a cloud with power and great gloiyv 
or those again, which were evidently 
current in the popular talk, about 

Abraham’s bosom,’ the ‘torments of 
hell, ' and the ‘ great gulf fixed.’ 

1132. It is not impossible that the 
Book of Enoc h, §g it now exists, may 
contain some C^stian interpolations 
of a later date, as we know to be the case 
with another famous apocryphal book, 
the ‘ Sibylline Oracles.’ But, how¬ 
ever this may be, the Epistle of Jude 
seems plainly to recognise some por- 
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tioog, at least, of tbe Book of Enodi, as 
already existing and as authentic and 
authoritative. Hence, even should any 
critics propose' to place the compo¬ 
sition of the whole ‘Book' at a later 
date than that assigned to it by Archbp. 
Lacbencb and Gfhobbr,* the age of 
the Epistle would have to be depressed 
with it, to a time far later than that of 
the Arties,—to a time, when the 
real origin of the ‘Book’ had been 
forgotten, and its contents could be 
confidently quoted, as the veritable 
words of the antediluvian Patriarch. 
And, generally, the occurrence of such 
expressions, as we have quoted above, 
common tp the Book of Enoch and to 
so many of the apostolical writings, 
shows plainly the forms of thought 
and language, which were prevalent 
among the Jews in the first age of 
Christianity. 

1133. We must remember, therefore, 
from what sources such expressions as 
these were drawn, and not suppose 
that they are meant to convey to us 
accurate information about the details 
of the invisible world. The substantial 
truth, which underlies these figures, is 
the fact,—the belief in which is deep- 

» Mr. Westoott says on this point, Smith’s 
Diet, of the Bible, i.pM'l: Notwithstanding 
the arguments of HiLOEOT’ETJ* and Joss, the 
whole book appears to be distinctly of Jewish 
origin. Some inconsiderable interpolations 
may have been made in snooesaive translations, 
and large fragments of a much earlier date 
were nndoubt^ly incorporated into the work. 
But, as a whole, it may bo regarded as ie- 
Mcrilenff an important phase of AMwA opiniim, 
shortly bifore the coming of Chrish' 


seated, by the gift of God, in our 
I nature,—of the everlasting distinction 
between right and wrong, and of a 
Perfect Justice, presiding over the 
universe of moral being, which, as it is 
not always manifested clearly in this 
life, we believe with undoubting confi¬ 
dence, will be revealed assuredly here¬ 
after. Truths, such as these, which 
underlie the figures of the N.T., are 
not less true, nor is their authority less 
binding, because we are able to trace 
their historical growth, just as the 
excellence of the Lord’s Prayer is not 
diminished, because we know that it is 
made up of petitions, which were cur¬ 
rent already among the Jews.* Bather, 
this very growth a^|^g pien, of the 
recognition of a great Eternal Truth, 
gives us the comforting assurance of 
the Presence of a Living God in His¬ 
tory,—not only advancing continually 
the intellectual development of man¬ 
kind, but—enlightening and inspiring, 
with ever-increasing Light and Life, 
the hearts of His children. 


• On this point Gpiiotueu writes, vol.i,Part 
ii.p.149: ‘ 1 bavo, as it is seen, developed out 
of the books of the Jews the principles, ac¬ 
cording to which the ‘ Lord’s Prayer ’ is com¬ 
posed. Not only is its character Jewish, but 
so also are the separate clauses, which occur 
in different Jewish prayers, (see Lioirrroo'r, 
SCHoTTOEN, WurrsTWH on Matt.vi.9, 'Wirsius.) 
It may be that it was a prayer already in use 
before the time of Jasus: probably, however, 
it was then first pnt together out of earlier 
prayers. Though, generally, the portions of it 
agree verbally with already existing Jewish 
prayers, yet I have nowhere found the ickole 
among Jewish writers, though they have, 
however, many similar prayers.’ 
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Out little systems have their day; 

They have their day, and cease to be ; 
They are but broken lights of Thee, 
And Thou, O Lord, art more than they. 

Wc have but faith; we cannot know ; 

For knowledge is of things we see; 
And yet we trust It comes from Thee— 
A beam in darkness; lot it grow. 

knowledge grow from more to more. 
But more of reverence in us dwell; 
That mind and soul, according well, 
Huy make one mxisic as before, 

But vaster. We are fools and slight; 

Wc mock Thee, when we do not fear : 
But help Thy foolish ones to bear ; 
Help Thy vain worlds to bear Thy Light. 


Tennyson, In Memoriam, p.vi. 



PREFACE TO PAEJ V. 


I HAVE given in the body of this Part the scientific arguments, 
which show conclusively that no Deluge, such as that described 
in G.vi-viii,—whether regarded as a Universal or a Pariwi Deluge, 
—could ever have happened within an age extending vastly beyond 
the era of the Noachian Deluge. Among other matters, I have 
drawn special attention to the veiy decisive evidence afforded on 
this point by the actual state of the volcanic cones of Auvergne, as 
attested by the concurrent evidence of some of the most eminent 
geologists of the present day. 

My statements have been challenged by one or more clergymen, 
writing in defence of the traditionary view. 

It is denied that the volcanic hills in question are of such great 
antiquity, and in proof of this reference is made (i) to two letters 
from SiDONius Apollinaris, Bishop of Clermont, in Auvergne, 
(ii) to a homily of Aviins, De Itogationilms, and (iii) to the History 
of Gregory of Tours, from which it is inferred as follows:— 

It be will seen from these authorities that the last eruptions from these volcanoes, 
which were most severe, occurred in the reign of Guntleric, a.d. 4*10-2—that they 
threw up ashes and pumice In such vast quantities as fell in ‘ Sodomitic showers.* 
even in the vicinity of Vienne—that the throe authors first above-named wore con- 
teiri]x)rary and eyewitnesses,—and that, from their continuance for nearly three 
years, entire new cones could hardly fail to be formed. 

It further appears that a three days’ fast and humiliation being held, to beseech 
tlic removal of these calamities, and being begged by Mamertus of all neighbouring 
churches, it came to be annually repeated, and copied throughout not only all Caul, 
but also Britain, under the name of Rogation Days, the anniversary continued in oui* 
calendar to this hour. 

I -will firat translate the following account of the institution ot 
‘ Rogation Days ’ from Hoeeman’s ‘ Lexicon,’ iv. p. 77: — 

Days of Rogation, to lie cclebratetl with prayers and fastings before the Ascension 
of Ch^st, vsni- hi'Uuiioii on account of an earthquake and incursions of wild lieasts, 
by Mamertus, Bishoji of Vienne, a.d. 44«. There are three of them which are cele¬ 
brated licforo the Lord’s Ascension, according to the custom of the Gallic church. 
The wild beasts by which the Gauls were then infested were chiefly wolv(»9. When 
these raged fiercely against the Gauls, and no remedy could lie found for this scourge, 
the bishops of the Gallic provinces, being collected at Vienne, appointed in common 
that they should implore the mercy of (xod by a tliree days’ fast. When this turned 
out happily, it came to pass that these days came into a custom of annual celebration, 
which also at the present time are observed carefully through the provinces of Gaul 
for diverse calamities. 

Thus, according to the above author, the institution of Rogation 
Days had no connection with ‘ volcanic Imptions,’ hut was due to 
an ‘ earthquake,’ and chiefly the ‘ incursions of wild beasts ’ at 
Vienne. Vienne, however, is in Dauphiny, not in Auvergne, 
But the fact is, that there are no signs of any volcanic action what¬ 
ever in or near to the city of Vienne, though there are in the 
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Vivarais, in the neighbouring department. As Dr. Datjbent 
observe^ ‘ Volcanoes,’ 2nd edit., p. 66, Note :— 

There are no roloanoes near Vienne; but the bishop’s diocese may have extended 
into the neighbouring d^artment of Ardfloho, where they occur so abundantly. 

But the volcanoes in Auvergne and those in the Vivarais are two 
distinct groups, which, as the same authority tells us,, p. 32,— 

although scarcely a hundred miles distant from each other, are nevertheless divided 
by a barrier of primary rocks, and belong apparently to independent systems. ; . . 

To infer that the volcanoes of Auvergne were in a state of activity at the time 
■when those of the Vivarais .showed symptoms of disturbance, would be as rash as to 
presume tliat the extinct volcano of Mount Vultur, in Apulia, was roused into 
activity in the first century of the Christian era, because ancient writers have 
record^ the ravages made at that time by Vesuvius. 

Gbegoey of Tours died a.d. 695, more than 130 years after the 
phenomena, whatever they were, of a.d. 460-2, of which we are 
speaking. But, in truth, this writer does not speak of any ‘ erup¬ 
tions.’ , He says only, ii. Ep. 34:— 

He (Avitus) relates in a oertidn homily which he wrote about Bogations, that 
these same Rogations, which we celebrate before the triumph of the Lonl’s Ascension, 
were Instituted by Mamertus, biahop of the said city of Vienne, over which also ho 
thou presided, at a time when that city was terrified by many prodigies. For it was 
frequently shaken by an earthquake; and, moreover, the wild nature of do<*r and 
wolves having entcr^ the gates, wandered (he wrote) about the whole city, fearing 
nothing. And when this occurr^ through the circle of a year, upon the approach 
of the days of the Paschabsolomnity, the whole people were devoutly awaiting the 
mercy of God, that, at least, this day of great solemnity might bring an end to this 
terror. But on the very watch of the night of glory, while the solemnities of the 
mass wore being colebrat^, suddenly ,the royal palrve within the walls is set in tlames 
by di-vine fire. All being utterly terrified \\iti imr, and having gone out of the 
church, believing that either all the city might be con.sumed by this conflagration, or 
certainly might yawn in chasms with the rending asunder of the earth, tlio holy 
priest, prostrate before the altar, with groans and tears implores the mercy of the 
Lord. Why more ? The prayer of tlic renowned chief-priest penetrated the lofty 
regions of the sky, and the stream of flowing tears quenched the flames of the house. 

It is plain that there is nothing here about ‘ Sodomitic showers.’ 
Gregory speaks only of ‘ earthquakes,’ the strange entrance of wild 
animals into the city, and the palace set in flames by divine fire, 
t.e., apparently by a stroke of lightning. 

Secondly, Avitus, the successor of Mamertus, who was really a 
‘ contemporary and eyewitness,’ writes as follows :— 

And, indeed, I know that many of us recollect the causes of the terrors of that time. 
Forsooth, frequent conflagrations, repeated earthquakes, nightly sounds, Icept 
threatening a sort of prodigious graveyard for a kind of funeral of the whole world. 
For an apjiearanco of wild animals in a state of tameness pre.scnted itself to largo 
gatherings of people, God only knows whether deluding the eyes or drawn by- 
portents ; whichever, however, of these two was the case, it was understood to lye 
equally monstrous, whether thus In reality the savage hearts of brutes could be 
softened, or the phantasms of false vision could be formed so horribly before the 
sight of terrified men. Meanwhile the feeling of the common people took different 
directions, and the opinions of different ranks were various. Some, dissembling 
wliat they thought, attribute to chance what they were unwilling to give to tears; 
others, of a better mind, interpreted each new portent by suitable significations of 
the fitness of the plagues. For who, amidst frequent fires, would not fear Sodomitic 
showers ? Who, when the clemei^ wore trembling, would not believe that either the 
fall of the roof, or the disruptioi^f the ground was imminent ? Who, when ho saw, 
or certainly thought he saw, doer, fearful by nature, penetrate through the narrow 
gatM as far as the spacious forum, would not dread an impending feeling of desolation? 

Here again there is no mention of ‘ Sodomitic showers,’ as having 
been rained from heaven upon the city of Vienne, but of fires such 
as that of the palace struck by lightning, or others caused by the 
‘ fall of the roofs ’ from repeated earthquakes, which brought to 
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mind the destruction of Sodom, and made the people dread a 
recurrence of ‘ Sodomitic showers.’ 

Lastly, the Letter ofSiDONitrs, vii. Ep. 1, begins thus:— 

There is a rumotar that the Goths have moved their camp into Boman soil. For 
to this irruption we, miserable people of Auvergne, are always the gate. 

And he goes on to say that he depends for deliverance not upon 
earthly defences, but upon the Rogations, which had been in¬ 
stituted by Mamertus, and in which the people of Auvergne had 
begun to practise. He then proceeds :— 

For it does not escape our inquiries what kind of prodigies those were, under* 
whose terrifying effect the city, committed from Heaven to your care, was being 
emptied in the first times, when these prayers were instituted. For now the sites of 
the public walls were shaken by frequent earthquakes; now fires, often with fiaznes 
(ignes sfcpc flammati), heaped up the fallen ridges of the roofs vdth a piled-up 
moimtoin of ashes; now the fearful tameness of audacious deer placed their por¬ 
tentous beds in the forum ; whilst thou meanwhile, the state of the city being thinned 
by tlie departure of the nobles and populace, quickly badst recourse to a new example 
of the ancient Ninevites, lest thy deeimir also should mock the Divine admonition. 
And truly thou, least of all men, after experience of thy virtues, couldst distrust God 
without sin. For when once, by chance, the city had begun to bum, thy faith grew 
the hotter by that heat; and when in the sight of the fearful people, by the mere 
presentation of thy body, the fire struck back, wound its retreating way in fugitive 
curves, by a miracle, terrible," new, unwonted, it happened to the flame to give way 
tlirough reverence, which by nature was devoid of feeling. 

Here, again, we have mention made of ‘ earthquakes,’ and of 
‘ flaming fires, piling up ashes on the fallen roofs ’ ; but there is 
nothing said of volcanic eruptions ; and these fires seem to be the 
same as those mentioned by Aviitts, which were kindled by the 
roofs falling in upon tbo household fires, through repeated earth¬ 
quakes. Accordingly Dr. DAtrBENT says, in his ‘Volcanoes: ’— 

I submit to my readers whether the entire silence of Sidonius as to the existenoeof 
volciuiot« in Auvergne, although his residence was on the borders of the Lake Aidat^ 
v'hich, as we have seen, was caused by an eruption from one of the most modem of 
tliose wljich'Iiad desolated the country, is not a strong negative evidence of their 
antiquity, especially when tliis author dwells in his poems on the scenery of his own 
iicighbourho<jd, and even compares its natural beauties with those of Baiee, a sjfot 
which he must liave known to be in the neighbourhood of a burning mount^n. 
How natural would it have been for him, after he had said, with r^ercnce to Ids 
baths on the Lake of Aidat— 

//iff/* rise the Jteights like to the Baian cone, 

LiJee too, m'th half-cloihed summit, shines thepeak ,— 
to have add<id that, in ite vicinity too, as In that of Baite, there was a mountain 
vomiting forth flames, supposing any such phenomenon to have been familiar to 
Iiim, near the sjxit wdiere he resided!— 

Although the testimony of Sjdonius Apollinarih and of Alcihus Avrrus should 
ixjrsuade us that some indications of activity were manifested, about the fourth 
century after Clirist, by the igneous agents that may bo supposed to exist in tlie 
bowels of the oartli at no great distance from the city of Vienne, yet It would seem 
more probable tlmt the reports of these writers had r^erence to earthquakes than to 
true volcanic eruptions tlmt occurred in this district.—p.66. 

In the Athencemn, No. 1,020, we find the following report of a 
lecture by Sir Chaelbs (then Mr.) Ltell :— 

Before considering these, Mr. Lyell entered into a short digression to refute the 
doctrine of the mediaivalorigin of the volcanoes near Clermont (Auvergne), advanced 
by a writer in the Quartei'ly /ievieio tor October, 1644, jp.293, where it is pretended 
that SilX)Nius Apoujnaiuh, Bish^ of Clermont, who flourished at the close of the fifth 
century, has borne explicit testimony to the ‘volcanic eruption, the crumbling of 
the cones, and the heaping up of the showers of ashes and scorise, cast forth amidst 
their fires.* The passages relied on occur in a letter from Sidonius to his contempo¬ 
rary, Mamertus, Bishop of Vienne in Dauphiny, written when Auvergne was 
threatened with a fresh irruption of the Gotha, to avert which danger the bishop 
proposes to adopt certain forms of prayer (zogations, or litanies), wldch Mamertus 
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had already introduced on the occasion of Bome * prodigies/ which had happened in 
ibauphiny sixteen years before. In alluding to these phenomena StDONius says that 
*the wal]a of the city of Yienne were shaken by frequent earthquakes, many 
hres brol^ out, and mounds of ashes were heaped up over the foiling copings 
of the walls/ Beer also took refuge in the forum, and the people fled; all but the 
bishop, who had a right to reckon on divine protection, because, os Sidonius reminds 
him, on a former occasion the flames at his approach hod miraculously receded, out of 
reverence to his holy person. At the time of the earthquake he (Mamertus) had told 
his p^ple that their repentant tears would extinguish the fires sooner than rivers of 
water, and the stedfastnera of their faith would cause the rocking of the ground to 
cease. Sidonius finishes with asking the Bishop of Yienne to send him some relics to 
make all secure. The stylo of the whole epistle is so faulty, ambitious, and poetical, 
as to make it difficult to Imow the exact value of the expressions, and dangerous to 
^found upon them any philosophical argument about natural events. There is not a 
word about Auvergne, but simply an allusion to the shocks which appear to have 
thrown down buildiiigs (at Yienne) and caused (as usual in such cases, where roofs 
fall in) great conflagrations and heaps of cinders. The terror of the wild animals 
when the earth rocks, and tlieir sensitiveness to the slight^t movements, axe well 
known. Although the epistle proves Siooniuh to have had a fair share of the 
credulity of his age, both in respect of miracles wrought in favour of a contemporary 
saint, and the efficacy of relics, it would Ixj unfair to charge him with u belief in the 
occurrence p£ a volcanic eruption at or near the site of the city of Yienne, which 
the investigations of the ablest government surveyors, to wliom the construction of 
a geological fnap of France has been entrusted, have entirely disproved. There are, 
in fact, no monuments of volcanos, ancient or modem, in Bauphiny ; and, if there 
had been, they would not throw light on the date of eruptions in Auvergne. 

Sir Chaeles Lyell writes thus also in his Elements of Geology^ 
etliEd.^.684:— 

The brim of the water of the Puy de Pariou near Clermont is so sharp, and has 
been so little blunted by time, that it scarcely affords room to stand upon. This and 
other cones in an equally remarkable state of integrity have stood, I conceive, unin¬ 
jured, [by ordinary rain, but not by the waters of a l>eluge,] not \n spite of their loose 
porous nature, as might at first be rationally supposed, but m consequence of it. No 
rills can collect where all the rain is absorbed by the sand and scoria;, os is remarkably 
the case on Etna; and nothing but a waterspout breaking directly upon the Puy do 
Pariou, [or the waters of a Beluge surging upon it,] could carry away a iwrtion of 
the hill, BO long as it is not rent or engulphed by earthquakes. 

Hence it is conceivable that even those <xmos, which have the freshest aspect and 
most perfect shape, may lay claim to very high antiquity. Br. Bauhenv has justly 
observed that, had any of these volcanos been in a state of activity in the ego of 
Julius C«8ar, that general, who encamped upon the plains o; f ii-l laid 

siege to its principal city (Gergovia, near Clermont), could ii«ivr I'.i'.ic: to 

notice them. Had there being any record of their eruptions in the time of Pliny or 
Sidonius Apoltjnaius, the one would scarcely have omitted to make mention of it 
in liis Natural History, nor the other to intro^iucc some allusion to it among the 
d('scriptions of this his native province. This poet’s residence was on the lx)r<lcrs of 
tlie Lake Aidat, which owed its very existence to the damming up of a river by one 
of the most modem lava-currents. 

J^astly, the reader will observe that nothing would he proved 
against the scientific evidence of the impossibility of the Nouchian 
Deluge as a matter of fact, if it could even be shown that some of 
these volcanic cones are of more recent date. If there is otw 
ancient cone-—and Sir Chaeies Lyeu., as quoted below in 
(1180), says there are many—composed of ^loose ashes,’ ‘an 
incoherent heap of scoriae and spongy ejectamenta,’ which still 
‘ stands unmolested,’ it is plain that no ‘ Noah’s Flood ’ can have 
covered the "earth, when, as the same authority has stated— 

Had the waters once risen, even for a day, so high as to reach the level of tho 
base of one of these cones,—^had there been a single Flood 50 .or 60 feet in height 
iinoo the last eruption occurred,—a great part of these volcanoes must inevitably havo 
been swept away. 

J. W. NATAL. 


London : Feb, 24,1865. 



PART V. 

THE FIRST ELEVEN CHAPTERS OF GENESIS 

{continued). 


CHAPTEE I. 

GEN. VI. 1-71.4. 

1134. G.vi.1,2. 

‘And it came to pass that man began to 
multiply upon the face of the ground, and 
daughters were bom to them. And the sons 
of Elohini saw the daughters of men that 
they were goodly: and they took to them 
wives of all whom they chose.’ 

By ‘ sons of God ’ the Scripture in¬ 
variably moans ‘angels/ Job i.6,ii.l, 
xx»\iii.7,P8.xxix.l,lxxxix.7: and, ac¬ 
cordingly, the Book of Enocli gives a 
very full account of the doings of these 
angels, who ‘ sinned * and ‘ left their 
first estate,’ and their punishment, as 
described in this book (1126.xvi.), is 
distinctly referred to in 2Pet.ii.4, 
Jude 6. In the face of these facts, it 
is not easy to suppose, as some have 
suggested, that the expression here 
means only ‘ Sethites,’ who are called 
* sons of Elohim ’ on account of their 
piety, by which they were distinguished 
from the Cainites, who are described, 
generally, as * man,’—or that it means 
‘ rulers, chiefs, &c.’ in opposition to 
the people of lower rank, &c. On 
either of these suppositions, indeed, it 
is difficult to see how ‘ giants ’ could j 
have been conceived to have sprung I 
from the union. 

1136. But this notion of the ‘sons 
of God,’ descending to the beautiful 
‘ daughters of men,’ appears to have 
been borrowed from foreign and 
heathen sources. 

The sens of God cannot here be identical 
with the augcls, or with the sons of God 


mentioned in other parts of Scripture: they 
are not of Hebrew, but of general Eastern 
origin. And these notions were, gradually^ 
more and more amplified; they were enlarged 
from other heathen sources, or from the fic¬ 
tions of imagination. The Book of Enoch 
shows that the chief of these sons of Heaven, 
Samyaza, at first opposed their wicked design* 
But tliey pledged themselves by awful oaths 
and imprecations to execute it. They de¬ 
scended, two hundred in number, to Mount 
Hermon; they chose wives, taught them sor¬ 
cery and conjuration, introduced ornaments 
of vanity and luxury, bracelets and trinkets, 
paints and costly stuffs. Giants, three thou¬ 
sand cubits high, were the offspring of these 
alliances. Tliey first consumed all the pro¬ 
duce of the earth; then they devoured all the 
animals, and afterwards began to turn against 
the men. The cries of the earth rose up to 
heaven. The angels, Michael and Gabriel, 
Surgan and Urgan, brought the complaint 
before the throne of God. He precipitated 
Azazcl, the most wicked of the * sons of God,’ 
into a dark cavern, where ho lies in fetters, 
and covered with rough pointed stones, in 
order to bo thrown into the burning pool on 
the great day of judgment. Ho inspir^ the 
progeny of these unnatural unions with fierce 
rage; and the conscijucuce was that they de¬ 
stroyed each other iii mutual murder, after 
which they were tied to subterranean hills, to 
remain there for seventy generations, and 
then to be for ever hurled into the fieiy 
abyss. But he assurtKl the son of Lamoch, 
that an approaching deluge would spare him 
and his children, to liocome the ancestors of 
better generations. KAUscn, Gen.p.lll, 

1136. G.vi.3. 

‘And Jehovah said, My spirit shall not 
preside in man for ever.’ 

Deijtzsch notes on this, p.236:_ 

Here is not meant the Holy Spirit with its 
judging, punishing ix>wer, but, with reference 
to li.7, the created human spirit, which on 
account of its Divine origin and God-related 
nature, or, perhaps, only os the Divine g^, 
is called by God ‘My spirit.’ This rules 
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(presides) In man, Inasmuch aa It animates 
and governs the bodily part ol man. 

The expression ‘for ever’ is used 
apparently to denote merely a long 
time, as in the following instances:— 

lS.i.22, ‘I will bring him, that ho may ap¬ 
pear before Jehovah, and there abide for ever 

18.xx.15, ‘ Bat thou shalt not cut off thy 
kindness from my house/or ever.’ 

1137. G.vi.3. 

* And his days shall be a hundred and twenty 

Tuoh explains these words as fol¬ 
lows, p.l67 ;— 

This shall henceforward be the limit of 
human life, with reference to the much 
greater age of the Patriarchs, G-.v, The ob¬ 
jection has been made that, even after the 
Flood, the Patriarchs still overstepped this 
limit of life, and so these words have been 
explained to mean, *I will still give them a 
respite of 120 years, within which they may 
reprat.’ But here it is overlooked that the 
continually decreasing term of life at length 
reaches that limit, [Aaron, 123 years, N. 
xxxiii.39,—Moses, 120, D.xxxiv.7,—Joshua, 
110, Jo.xxiv.29], and so the divine determi¬ 
nation takes effect. If the author had meant 
to express this thought, he would infallibly 
have made the time to the Flood extend to 
120 years, which the data in v..32,vii.6, make 
impossible. 

The data, to which Tuch refers, 
show that Noah was 500 years old 
before the announcement in vi.3 was 
made, and 600 years old when the Flood 
began, so that only 100 years could have 
intervened. But the fact is that the 
great ages of Abraham, Isaac, and 
Jacob, are due to the Elohist, not to 
the Jehovistic author of the verse be¬ 
fore us. 

1138. G.vi.4. 

‘The giants were in the earth in those 
days.’ 

The Targ. Jon. paraphrases here:— 

Schamchazai (i.e. Somyaza, of the book of 
Enoch) and TJzziel, who fell from heaven, 
were on the earth in those days. 

As already observed (1107) in the 
case of the descendants of Cain, the 
writer,—^who may be endeavouring to 
account for the existence of the sup¬ 
posed giant races of the Mosaic times, 
‘great, many, and tall,’ the Emim, 
Anakim, Zamzummim, &c,, which, ac¬ 
cording to the old legends, reported 
by the Deuterohomist, ii.10,11,20, once 
lived in that ‘ land of giants,’ on both 
sides of the Jordan,—seems to have 
lost sight of the fact, that all these 


gigantic beings, the product of this 
mixture of the ‘ sons of Elohim ’ with 
the ‘daughters of man,’ must have 
been swrat away by the Deluge. 

1139. It may be that the notion of the 
existence of gigantic men in the primi¬ 
tive times, which is found among so 
many nations, has really arisen from 
the discoveries of huge bones, the re¬ 
mains of extinct animals, which have 
been ignorantly supposed to be human 
bones, and has been confirmed, per¬ 
haps, by the gigantic statues and vast 
architectural structures of Egypt, As¬ 
syria, the Peloponncse, &c., among 
which may be reckoned also the mas¬ 
sive ruins of the Transjordanic lands 
(592). Or it may have expressed 
originally the sense of man, that ho 
was surrounded by gigantic powers in 
nature, to which he gave a human form, 
as the Arabs do to their ‘jins ’ at this 
day. 

1140. Mr. Fabbab writes. Smith’s 
Diet, of the Bihk, i.p.688 ;— 

The peneral belief (until very recent times) 
in the existence of fabulously enorinous men, 
arose from fancied giant-graves, (see De la 
Valle’8 Travels in Persia, ii.89,) and above 
all from the discovery of huge bones, which 
were taken for those of men, in days when 
comparative anatomy was unknown. Even 
the ancient Jews were thus misled, Joseph. 
V.ii.3,~[‘ There were till then left the race of 
giants, who had bodies so large and counte¬ 
nances BO entirely different from other men, 
that they* were surprising to the sight, and 
terrible to the hearing. The bones of these 
men are still shown to this very day, unlike 
to any credible relations of other men.'] 
Augustine appeals triumphantly to this ar¬ 
gument, and mentions a molar tooth which 
ho had seen in Utica a hundred times larger 
than ordinary teeth (de Civ. Dei. xv.9). No 
doubt, it once belonged to an elephant. 
VivES, in bis commentary on the place, men¬ 
tions a tooth as big as a fist, which was shown 
at St. Christopher’s. In fact, this source of 
delusion has only very recently been dispelled. 
Most bones, which have been exhibited, have 
turned out to belong to whales or dephants, 
as was the case wi& the vertebra of a sup¬ 
posed giant, examined by Sir Hans Sloanb 
in Oxfoidshire. 

1141. So Virgil believed, not only 
that there had been a diminution of 
size from primeval times, but that this 
diminution would continue. When he 
speaks of the slaughter on the plain of 
Pharsalia, he pictures the ploughman 
as going over the ground centuries 
afterwards, and says, Georg.iA^l:^ 
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And dig^n? up the graves at the huge bon^ 
Will murvel. 

That, however, the stature of the 
human race was really the same, gener¬ 
ally, in those days as now, is - shown 
by the remains discovered in ancient 
tombs and in the pyramids. 

1142. Kaxisoh notes, <Te«.p.l71:— 

Men of Bucli extraordinary size seem never 

to have lived. Tiie human, race has remained 
essentially the same in its physical propor¬ 
tions ever since the histoiicfd time. The I 
largo bones, which have occasionally been | 
found, are the remains of huge antediluvian 
[old-world] animals, not of human bein^. 
And the men, who have been mentioned in 
history for their size, as being eight or nine 
feet high, are as rare exceptions ns the men 
‘ with six fingers on every hand, and with six 
toes on every foot,’ 2S.xxi.20, and are no 
prpof of a time when whole races of such men 
existed. 

1143. And so Kbnbick observes, 
Trim. Hist., p.71-74 ;— 

The mythology of several ancient nations 
represents the dominion of the gods ns not 
having btion establisheil without struggles 
with i)owerful enemies, by whom they even 
suffered partial and temporary defeat. The 
general idea, which such myths embody, is 
derived partly from the conflicting forces 
which are still active in nature, and appear 
to have posnessed even greater energy in pri¬ 
meval times, partly from the mixture of evil 
witli good, which pervades nature and human 
life. In the Greek mythology, in which a 
moral element seldom appears, the conflict of 
the gods with the Titans denotes merely the 
slow and reluctant submission of the vast and 
turbulent powers of nature to those laws, by 
which the actual system is preserved in har¬ 
mony and ortler. The giants, who endeavoured 
to storm heaven, and were bunt'd in the Phlo- 
grn^an fields or under Mount Ktna, represent 
the violent disturbance which volcanic agency 
introduces. The Egyptian Typhon combines 
physi<ial and moral evil: so does the Ahriman 
of the Zoroastrian mythology. These fictifms 
show, not only that man has been universally 
conscious of the mixed influences to which he 
is subject, but also of the preponderance of 
the good. 

The fiction of a race of giants, engaged in 
warfare with the gods, is so remote from all 
liistorical probability, that its true nature is 
at once seen. But it may bo thought that 
there is something of an historical foundation 
for the very prevalent belief that a race, of 
stature, strength, and longevity far surpassing 
that of later degenerate days, has once occu¬ 
pied tlio earth, and even left on it the traces 
of mighty works. We by no means deny the 
possibility that such a race may have existed; 
but . . . the direct evidence will be found to 
be fallacious. . . . The supposoii remains of 
gigantic human bones, which afTord to jwpu- 
lar credulity an argument of their former ex- 
isteijce, when examined, prove to be those of 
cetaceous* animals or elephants. The tra- 
diUoiis which ascribe great works to them, 


are only proofs how eoimpletely the remem¬ 
brance of their real or^ has been lost. 
Looking upward &om the base of the Great 
Pyramid, we might suppose It the work of 
giants: but it is enter^ by passages admit¬ 
ting with difficulty a man of the present size, 
and we find In the centre a sarcophagus about 
six feet long. The strength and stature of 
the men of past ages have been exaggerated, 
from the some causes as their happiaese and 
their virtue. 

CHAPTEB 11. 

GEN.VI.6-VI.22. 

1144. avi.l6. 

* A light shalt thou make for the Ark, and 
unto a cubit shalt thou finish it upward.’ 

If we were obliged to regard this 
story of .the Flood as historically true, 
the question, of course, would arise, 
how the animals in the three stories, 
or, if one was used for the food, in 
two of them, could have had the ne¬ 
cessary supplies of air and light, if 
there was only one window, and that, 
apparently, only a cubit,«22 inches, 
high. 

1145. Mr. Pebowne writes on this 
point as follows:— 

If the words, * unto a cubit shalt thou finish 
it above' refer to the window, and not to the 
ark itself, they seem to imply that this aper¬ 
ture, or skylight, extended to the breadth of 
acrtblt the whole length of the roof [625 feet}. 
But, if so, it could not have been merely an 
oi>en slit, for that would have admitted the 
rain. Are we then to suppose that some 
transparent, or at least translucent, substance 
was employed? It would almost soefb so. 
I^ote. The only serious objection to this ex¬ 
planation is the supposed improbability of 
any substance like glass having been dis¬ 
covered at that early period of the world’s 
history. . . Arts and sciences may have 
reached a ripeness, of which the record, 
its scantiness, conveys no adequate concep¬ 
tion. [In that case, would the ark have had 
only one ‘skylight’ and one door?] But 
besides the windows there was to be a door. 
This was to be placed in the side of the ark. 
‘The door must have been of some size to 
admit the larger animals, for whose ipgress it 
was mainly intended. It was, no doubt, 
above the highest draught-mark of the ark, 
and the animals ascended to it probably by a 
sloping embankment.* Smith’s Diet, qf the 

1146. Belitzsch also notes, ;p.260: 
According to Baumgarten’s idea, this 

opening, a cubit wide, was carried along the 
whole upper length of the Ark, and, what 
must also be conceived in. addition to this, 
was overarched^ — \i,e. was supplied with some 
kind of pent-ho-uHi to ke^ the floods of rain 
from beating in, when the window was 
opened to admit air.] Was It also carried 
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along botU sides of the ship ? [But, as there' 
were three stories, even thus a great many of 
the creatures would have had no light or air, 
—not to lay stress on the fact that, in viii.6, 
Koah is spoken of as ‘ opening the window 
which he had made,’ which seems plainly to 
imply that this window was small enough to 
be so openeil, and was specially intended for 
the use of Noah himself and hie family.) On 
^e other hand, most commentators nndor> 
stand a window a cubit each way,—according 
to Toch, for giving light to Noah’s chamber, 
while the animals had' to be in darkness. So 
liUTHER, after the Vulgate. 'This explanation 
is so far modihed by the Syriac, that the Heb. 
■word for window, tsohar. is taken collectively, 
[sag, row of Windows]; but this is not pro¬ 
bable, not so much because in viii.6 mention 
is made of only one ‘window,’ khallon, as 
because then the number of the windows 
would have been given. [Still the difficulty 
of ha'vlng light and air in the different stories 
remains.) . . . Are we to think of this 
window, or row of windows, as transpa¬ 
rent? The name tsoliar, ‘ light,' is favour¬ 
able to this supposition: also frem viii.7,9, 
it seems that we must imagine a casement, 
so that the birds flew to and fro before a 
transparent window, [of glass or of horn ?) 
without being able to get in, untii Noah 
opened the window, 

1147. G.V.17. 

‘ I am bringing the Flood of waters upon 
the earth.’ 

It is plain from the whole descrip¬ 
tion of the Flood, and especially from 
the mention of Eden, Havilak, Ethiopia, 
Assyria, Euphrates, and the other 
three rivers, in G.ii, as well as the 
‘land of Nod’ in iv.l6, that the face 
of tlje earth was supposed by the 
writer to have been, generally, the same 
before and after the Flood. Thus 
there is no room for the theory, which 
some have advanced, of the land and 
eea having changed places at the time 
of the Flood, or of the general geo¬ 
graphical disposition of the earth 
having been different from what it is 
now. We do not refer, as evidence of 
this, to the ‘mountains of Ararat! 
mentioned in viii.4, since it might be 
said that these may have first made 
their appearance, and received their 
appellation, after the Flood. 

1148. G.vi.l9. 

‘ Of every living thing out of all flesh.’ 

These words are as general and com¬ 
prehensive as possible; and evidently 
the ‘fowls’ and ‘creeping-things’ of 
0.20 must be understood to include not 
only birds and reptiles, but creeping 


apd flying things of all kinds, worms, 
insects, &e. Otherwise, as haa been 
observed already (1009), no provision is 
made at the Creation for the existence 
of these things, or at the Deluge, for 
the continuance of them; and a new 
and very extensive creation would have 
been required after the Flood, of which 
the Scripture tells us nothing. And, in¬ 
deed, as we have seen, (1009), different 
kinds of locusts are expressly named 
among the ‘ fowls,’ and the lizard and 
snail among the ‘ creeping things,’ 
L.xi.22,30. 

1149. How then could these snails, 
and worms, and snakes, and lizards, of 
all kinds, have found their way to the 
Ark, across vast countries, mountains, 
seas, and rivers, from the distant 
localities in which they lived f or how 
could they have returned to them? 
Every great continent has at this time 
its own peculiar set of beasts and 
birds; and these are known to have 
occupied the circles around these cen¬ 
tres in ages long before that ascribed 
to the Deluge. 

■When America was flrst discovered, its in¬ 
digenous quadrupeds were all dissimilar from 
those previously known ^n the Old World. 
The elephant, rhinoceros, hippopotamus, 
cameleopard, camel, dromedary, buffalo, horse, 
ass, lion, tiger, apes, and baboons, and a 
nmnber of other mammalia, were nowhere to 
be met with on the new continent; while, on 
the old, the American species of the same 
great class, wore nowhere to be seen, such as 
the tapir, lama, peccary, jaguar, cougar, 
agouti, paca, coati, and sloth, BurvON, 
quoted in Sir C. Lvkll's Principles of Oeol. 
ili.6. 

1150. Andmost of these can live only in 
a certain zone of latitude, and perish, if 
suddenly transferred to an uncongenial 
climate. Could, the sloth and armadillo, 
from the tropical regions of South 
America, have marched up to the Icy 
North, and so across the Behring’s 
Straits, and at length, after many 
years of painful wandering over field 
and flood, have been received into the 
Ark? and did they again, after the 
deluge, travel back once more in like 
manner to their present abodes^ 

1161. What ^ain shall be said of 
the wingless bird {apteryx) of New 
Zealand, or the omithorhynchus, wom¬ 
bat, and kangaroo, of Australia, which 
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are found nowhere else upon the globe ? 
Man^ineecte have no wings; many 
live But a few days, or even a few 
hours, after they have obtained their 
wings. How, then, could these have 
reached the Ark before the Flood? 
Or how, after it, could they have made 
their way to the distant regions of the 
earth, where they are now found, 
having crossed vast continents and 
oceans to do so? 

1162. On this point Prof.OwiN says. 
Annals of Nat. Hist., Feb. 1860 ;— 

Had 'all the terrestrial animals, that now 
exist, diverged from one common centre 
within the limited period of a few thousand 
years, it might have been expected that the 
remoteness of their actual loccditics from such 
ideal centre would bear a certain ratio with 
their respective powers of locomotion. With 
regard to the class of Birds, one might have 
expected to find that those which were de¬ 
prived of the power of flight, and were 
adapted to subsist on the vegetation of a 
warm or temperate latitude, would still be 
mot with more or less associated together, and 
least distant from the original centre of dis¬ 
persion, situated in such a latitude. But 
what is the fact? The species of no one 
order of birds are more widely dispersed over 
the earth than those of the wingless or 
stmthious kind. Assuming that the original 
centre has been somewhere in the south¬ 
western mountain range of Asia, there is but 
one of the 8pecie%of flightless birds whose 
habitat can be reconciled with the hj^iothesis. 
By the neck of land still uniting Asia with 
Africa, the progeny of the primary jiair, cre¬ 
ated or liberate! at the hypothetical centre, 
might have travelled to the latter continent, 
and there have propagated and dispersed 
themselves southward to the Cape of Good 
Hope. It is remarkable, however, that the 
Ostrich should not have migrated eastward 
over the vast plains or steppes which extend 
along the wanner temperate zone of Asia, or 
have reached the southern tropical regions; 
it is in fact scarcely known in the Asiatic 
continent, being restricted to the Arabian 
Deserts, and being rare even in those parte 
which are most contiguous to what we may 
call its proper continent—Africa. 

If we next consider the locality of theCasso- 
WM-y, wo find great diflBculty in conceiving 
how such a bird could have migrated to the 
islands of Java, the Moluccas, or New Guinea, 
from the continent of Asia. The Cassowary 
is not web-footed like the swimming birds; 
for wings it has only a few short and strong 
quills. How could it have overcome the 
obstacles, which some hundreds of miles of 
ocean would pre-sent to its passage from the 
continent of Asia to those islands? and, 
furthermore, how is It that no individuals 
have remained in the warm tropical southern 
border of Asia, where the vegetable suste¬ 
nance of the Cassowary seems as abundantly 
develop^, as in the islands to which the 
wix^lees bird is now exclusively confined ? 
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If the diflSculty already be felt to be great 
in ri^ard to the insular position of the Casso¬ 
wary, it is still great^ when we come to 
apply the hypothesis of di^^eoBslon from a 
single centre to the Dodo of the island of 
Mauritius, or the Solitaire of the island of 
Eodriguez. How, again, could the Emeu have 
overcome the natural obstacles to the migra¬ 
tion of a wingless terrestrial bird from Asia 
to Australia? and why should not the great 
continent of Asia have oSered in its fertile 
plains a locality suited to its existence, if it 
ever at any period had existed on that conti¬ 
nent ? A bird of the nature of the Emen was 
hardly 1^ likely to have escaped the notice of 
naturalist travellers than the Ctotrioh itself; 
but, save in the Arabian Deserts, the Ostrich 
has not been found in any port of Asia, and 
no other species of wingless bird has ever been 
mot with on that continent: the evidence in 
regard to such large and conspicuous bir^ is 
conclusive as to that fact. 

In order that the Bhea, or three-toed Os¬ 
trich, should reach South America, by travel¬ 
ling along that element on which alone it is 
organised and adapted to moke progress, it 
must, on the hj'pothesis of dispersion from a 
single Asiatic centre, have travelled northward 
into the inhospitable wilds of Siberia; it must 
have braved and overcome the severer regions 
of the arctic zone: it roust have mainteined 
its life, with strength adequate to the extra¬ 
ordinary power of walking and running over 
more than a thousand miles of land or &ozen 
ocean, utterly devoid of the vegetables that 
now constitute its food, before it could gain 
the northern division of America, to the 
Bouihem division of which it is at present, 
and seems ever to have been, confine. The 
migration in this case could not have been 
gr^ual, and accomplished by successive gene¬ 
rations. No individfial of the large vegetable- 
eating wingless bird, that now subsists in 
South America, could have maintained its 
existence, much Icks hatched its eggs, in arctic 
latitudes, where the food of the species is 
wholly absent. If we are still to apply the 
current hypothesis to this problem in Natural 
History, we must suppose that the pair or 
of the Rhea that started from the highest 
temperate zone in Asia capable of stistaining 
their life, must have also been the same indi¬ 
viduals, which began to propagate their kind, 
when they had reached tlie corresponding 
temperate latitude of America. But no indi¬ 
viduals of the Rhea have remained in the 
prairies or in any part of North America; 
they are limited to the middle and southern 
division of the South American continent. 

And now, finally, consider the abode ot the 
little Apteryx at the Antipodes, in the com¬ 
paratively small insulated patch of dry land 
formed by New Zealand.- Let us call to mind 
ite very restricted means of migration,—the 
wings reduced to the minutest rudiments, the 
feet weble^ like the common fowl’s, its powm* 
of swimming as feeble. How could it ever 
have traversed six hundred miles of sea, that 
separate it from the nearest land intervening 
between New Zealand and Asia ? How pass 
from the southern extremity of that conti¬ 
nent to the nearest hdand of the Indiaiji Ax- 
chipelago, and so from member to manheo: o£ 
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thafc group to An8tralia,--and yet leave no thousands of feet deep, without its 
trace behind of snob migration, by the arrest of .i. and liirht? 

of any descendants of the migratory genera- ““f™ ® “ llgn||/^ 

tlonslnAsla Itself, or In any Island between llOO. tt,Ti.l9. 

Asia and New Zealand? • ont of all shalt thou bring Into the 

1153. Again, it is obvious that the , with thee; male and female 

fish also in the rivers and fresh-water' ^ 

lakes must almost all have died, as there are many kinds of 

soon as the salt-water of the sea broke animals, which do not pair ; but one 
in, and rendered them brackish. And, ““le consorts with many females, as in 
as the flood still increased, and the a herd of 5i#ifocs, or one female with 
waters of the sea began to lose their ihany males, as in a hive of bees. 
saltness, the fish in the sea and the Hence, while some of the animals in 
shellfish on the shore must also have the Ark would be in the natural state, 
perished. which was most proper for them, the 

So, too, a Flood, such as this must condition of others would be most 
have destroyed, not only all animal unnatural, if they were admitted two 
life, but all vegetation also, from off hy two into the Ark. As Nott writes, 
the face of the earth. Of the innumer- 'I^pes of Mankind, p.73 :— 


able species of known plants, very few 
could have survived submersion for a 
whole year; the greater part of them 
must have certainly perished. 

Yet nothing is said in vii.21,23, 
about the destruction of either fish or 
plants; nor are we told of any new 
creation to supply the loss of these. 

1164. On the contrary, an olive leaf 
is brought, plucked apparently fresh and 
green from a tree which had been 
eight or nine months under water, 
viii.ll. The difiSculty, that so long an 
immersion in deep water would kill 
the olive, had, no doubt, never occurred 
to the writer, who may have observed 
that trees survived ordinary partial 
floods, and inferred that they would 
just as well be able to sustain the 
Hood, to which his imagination sub¬ 
jected them. Of the enormous pres¬ 
sure,* that would be caused by such a 
superincumbent mass of water, he was, 
we may be sure, entirely ignorant. 
And, supposing that vegetable tissues 
may have power .to adapt themselves 
rapidly even to such a prodigious in¬ 
crease of pressure, yet what would be 
the state of an olive-tree, after having 
been buried for months in water, some 

• The pressure of a column of water 17,000 
feet high, would be 474 tons upon each square 
foot of surface. This, however, would he the 
pressure of such a flood, as that here de¬ 
scribed, at the ordinary sea-level ; and olives 
would grow far above this. Still, even at the 
level of the enow-line of Ararat, the column of 
water would be 8,000 feet high, and its pres¬ 
sure 83 tons on every square foot of surface. 


Is it reasonable to suppose that the Almighty 
would have created [or preserved in the Ark] 
me pair of locusts, of bees, of wild pigeons, 
of herrings, of buffaloes, as the only starting- 
point of these almost ubiquitous species? 
The instincts and habits of animals differ 
widely. Some aro solitary, except at certain 
seasons; some go an pairs .—others in herds or 
shoals. The idea of a pair of bees, locusts, 
herrings, buffaloes, is as contrary to the 
nature and habits of these creatures, as it is 
repugnant to the nature of the oaks, pines, 
birches, &c., to grow singly, and to form 
forests in their isolation. In some species, 
males—in others, /males—predominate, and 
in many it would be eosylto show that, if the 
present order of things were reversed, the 
species could not be preserved,—in the cose of 

bees, for example.It is natural to 

have one female ior a whole hive, to whom 
many males ore devoted, besides a number of 
drones. 

1166. G.vi.21. 

‘And thou, take to thee out of ell food 
which is eaten, and thou shalt gather it unto 
thee, and it shall be to thee and to them for 
food.’ 

We have noticed already (923.iii) 
that, in the Elohistic narrative, the 
creatures are to ‘come’ to Noah of 
their own accord,—impelled, we may 
suppose, by a Divine impulse, or by a 
foreboding sense of the great calamity 
which was impending, and he has only 
to ‘bring them into the Ark,’vi.l9; 
whereas, in the Jehovistic, he is to 
‘take them to him,’ vii.2, and this 
seems to imply the writer’s notion that 
he was to go out and gather them. 
But, however this may be, he is here 
commanded to ‘ take to him ’ food, for 
himseH and all the creatures. And this, 
of course, implies that he or his must 
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go out in person into all lands, and 
gather these supplies of food, and must 
know^also the different kinds of food 
on which the different animals subsist. 

1157. But what provision could he 
have made for the camivorout ani¬ 
mals,—for the lions, tigers, leopards, 
and hyaenas, the eagles, vultures, kites 
and hawks,—and that for more than 
twelve months’ consumption ? How 
could he have supplied the otters with 
their fish, the chameleons with their 
flies, the woodpeckers with their grubs, 
the night-hawks with their moths? 
How could the snipes and woodcocks, 
that feed on worms and insects, in the 
bottoms of sedgy brooks, or the hum¬ 
ming-birds that suck the honey of the 
flowers, have lived for a whole year in 
the Ark? And what would happen, 
when they were all let out of the Ark, 
and the predaceous animals turned, we 
must suppose, to seek pt once their 
usual food? The loss of one single 
animal out of a pair would have been 
the destruction of a whole species. 

1168. It is hardly necessary to esti¬ 
mate the size of the Ark, so as to com¬ 
pare it with that required for the 
reception of so many thousand.s of 
animals of all si*s, from the eh'phant 
and hippopotamus down to the shrew- 
mouse and the humming-bird, besides 
half a million species of insects, and 
innumerable snails, together with their 
food for more than a year. Nor need we 
stop to consider how Noah and his three 
sons could have irought together tho 
materials for building this huge vessel, 
seven time A.s largo as the Great Britain 
steamship,* and have built it, either 
with their own hands, or with tho help 
of hired labourers, remembering with 
what expenditure of labour such a 
‘ Great Eastern’ must have been con¬ 
structed. Nor need we argue as to 
the way in which, day by day, during 
this whole year, supplies of food must 
have been taken •■ound, morning and 
evening, by the eight human inmates, 
to these tens of thousands of living 
creatures, shut up (apparently) without 
light or air, who must have needed 


• Ark, m ft. X 93 ft. X 65 ft.; Great Britain, 
289 ft. X « ft. X 33 ft. 


also to be fiimished daily with water 
and fresh litter, their cribs being 
cleansed, and impurities removed,— 
though how, and whither, they could 
have been removed, are questions 
equally perplexing. 

1169. Yet, ifthis ancient story is still 
to be put forward, and the people are to 
be required by high authori^to believe 
that it is historically true,—as if this 
were necessary to salvation*—as if ‘all 
our hopes for eternity,’ ‘ all our nearest 
and dearest consolations,’ depended 
upon our believing this,—such ques¬ 
tions as these must be asked, till the 
fact is recognised that they cannot be 
answered. 

In the next chapter we shall consider 
some of the arguments, with which the 
defenders of the traditionary view en- 
jMeavour to maintain their position. 

CHAPTER III. 

THB FLOOD EXPLAINED BY TBADl- 
TIONARY WRITERS. 

1160. Bishop Wilkins, F.R.S., dis¬ 
poses of some of the scientific difficul¬ 
ties which are raised by the Scripture 
story of the Deluge, as follows, &say 
towards a real Character and a phih- 
sophical Langyjige, p.163-6 ;— 

’Tis agreed upon as most probable that the 
lower story [of the Ark] was assigned to con¬ 
tain all the species of lieasts, the middle story 
for their food, and the upper story in one part 
of it for the birds and their food, and the 
other part for Noah, his family and utensils, 
.... As for the Morse, Seal, Turtle or 
Sea Tortoise, Crocodile, &c., these are usually 
described, to bo such kind of animals as can 
abide in the water; and therefore I have not 
taken them Into the Ark; though, if that were 
necessary, there would he room enough for 
them, as will shortly appear. The terpmHnt 
kind. Snake, Viper, Slowworm, Lizard, Frog, 
Toad, might have sufficient space for their 
reception and for their nourishment in the 
drain or sink of the Ark (I), which was pro¬ 
bably three or fonr feet under the floor for 
the standings of the beasts. As for those 
lesser beasts, Rat, Monsc, Hole, as likewise 
for the several species of Insects, there can be 
no reason to qu^ion but that these may find 
sufficient room in several parts of the Ark, 
without having any particular stalls ap¬ 
pointed for them. 

The carnivorous animals upon a fair calcu¬ 
lation are supposed equivalent, os to the hulk 
of their bodies and their food, unto firenfy- 
lisveu Wolves : but, for greater certainty, let 
them be supposed equal to thirty Wolves ; and 
let it be further supposed that six Wolves will 
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every day devour a whole Sheet>. According 
to thle computation, live Sheep must be al¬ 
lotted to be devoured for food eaoh day of the 
year, which amounts in the whole to 1,826. 
Upon these suprK^tions, there must be con¬ 
venient room in the lowenatory of the Ark to 
contain the fore-mentdoned sorts of beasts, 
which were to be preserved for the propaga¬ 
tion of their kinds, besides 1,825 Sheep, which 
were to be taken in as food for the rapacious 
beasts. And, though there might seem no 
just ground of exception, if these beasts 
^ould be stowed close together, as is now 
usual in ships, when they are to be transported 
for a long voyage, yet I shall not take any such 
advantage, but afford thenj such fair stalls or 
cabins, as may be abundantly sufficient for 
them in any kind of posture, either standing, 
or lying, or turning themselves,—as likewise 
to receive all the dung that should proceed from 
them for a whole year, [so as (v^e may suppose) 
to save Noah and his family from the neces¬ 
sity of cleansing dally tho stalls. Alast for 
the boa-conatrictora and others of the ser¬ 
pentine kind, * snakes, vipers, slowworms, 
lizards, frogs, toads,’ condemned to live in the 
* drain or dnk ’ containing the whole year’s 
drainage 1] 

1161. The learned Bishop then esti¬ 
mates that 1 Boevos=7 Sheep, and that 
the total number of hay-eating animals 
= 92 Beeves,—‘but,* he says, ‘to 
prevent all kind of cavil,* say . 100 
Beeves = 700 Sheep,—and those eating 
‘roots, fruits, Midi insects,—'l\ Sheep. 
The carnivorous animals are reckont'd, 
as we have seen, ‘ for greater certainty,’ 
as = 30 Wolves=30 Sheep. Thus tho 
room required for all the animals pre¬ 
served would be equivalent to 751 
Sheep, while more than twice as much 
room would be required for the 1,825 
Sheep alone, to be taken in merely as 
food for the carnivorous animals. And 
the food for these Sheep again would 
require nearly twice as much room as 
the food of the herbivorous animals; 
or rather, as the Bishop observes, only 
half this extra quantity of food would be 
required, as Noah and his sons would be 
butchering five Sheep daily, cutting 
them up, and distributing the pieces 
to the representatives of the ‘thirty 
Wolves.* 

1162, He has forgotten, however, to 
provide ‘ insects * for the swallows 
and ant-eaters. And Hugh Millbb, 
Test of the Rocks, ^.326, reckons that 
there were 1)668 known species of mam¬ 
malia, 6,266 of birds, 642 of reptiles, 
and 560,000 of insects,—which num¬ 
bers, of course, are "being daily 


increased with the advance of geo- 
graph^l science. But then, quite in 
the spirit of Dean G-ftAvEs, and other 
‘ reconcilers,’ ancient and modem, 
Bishop Wilkins concludes with the 
usual stereotyped form of assertion, 
p,l6S 

From what bath been said it may appesu: 
that the measure and capacity of the Ark, which 
some atheistical, irreligious, men make use of, 
as an argument against [the historical credi¬ 
bility of portions of] the Scriptings, ought 
rather to be esteemed a most roHonal cc^rma” 
tion of the truth and divine authority of it, 

1163. These, again, are Willet’s 
views, Hex. in Gen. p. 80.* 

(i) There were neither four rooiM, or re¬ 
gions, in the Ark, as Josephus suppoaeth; 

(ii) Nor yet five, as Oiuotcn thinketh, the 
first for the dung of the cattle, the second for 
their food, the third for the cruel and savage 
beasts, the fourth for the tamo and gentle, 
the fifth for man; 

(iii) Neither were there, beside the three 
re^ons in the Ark, certain cabins without, in 
the side of the Ark, for the beaste called am¬ 
phibia, that live both in the waters and upon 
the earth, as the crocodile, seti-calf, and such 
like, 08 Hugo thinketh; for all the beasts 
came \nto tho Ark, which were preserved; 

(iv) Neither, beside the three partitions in 
the Ark was there a bottom beside to receive 
the filth of the Ark, as rKUsaius; for convey¬ 
ances might l)e made otherwise in the side of 
tho Ark for that use, and it would have been 
a great annoyance to have kept the dung of 
the cattle one whole year in the Ark. 

All these opinions are repugnant to the text, 
which presented but three ranks, the lower, 
second, and third. 

1164. As lo the use of these cham¬ 
bers, WiLLET writes 

(1) Some make the lowest for tho dung, the 
next for the food, the third for the cattle ; 

(ii) Some, the first for the beasts, the second 
room for their food, whibh might be put down 
into their cabins with case; 

(iii) Some will not have the tmel and tame 
beasts together, but make two several regions 
for them; 

(iv) Some do place men and beasts together 
in the upper and third room, dividing it into 
three parts, having both the ends for the 
beasts, the middle for the men; 

(v) Some do place the boasts together in the 
lowest,—which they make also the drain of the 
ship,—their food in the middle, and men to¬ 
gether with the fowls in the uppermost; 

(vi) It is most likely that the food and 
provender was in tho*/otre«; room, and the 
boasts In the middle, because of the fresh and 
more open air, as alsofor the bettor conveying 
of their dung by the sides of the Ark into the 
water. . . . Otherwise, if the cattle were 
in the lowest room, we must be forced, con¬ 
trary to the text, to make a fourth place in 
the bottom, to be as the sink and drain of the 
Ark. . . . Neither was the door five cubits 
from the bottmn, as Fsbsrius : hut it was 
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placed lowest of all, for the more easy en' 
trance of the beasts, which, beln^r entered, 
might ascend by stairs and other passages to 
their cabins. 

1165. If it be said that the opinions 
advanced by WaxiiT, a.i>.1605, ani' 
Bishop Wilkins, F.B.S., a.d.1668, are 
now somewhat antiquated, yet the 
views—the same in substance, though 
varying in details—have been main 
tained within the last few years, an 
are still maintained, by digniflec 
clergy of the Church of England, af 
f.ff. by the Eev. Sir G. Macoeeoor, 
Bart., ‘ Eector of Swallow, and Eural 
Dean, in his Jfotes on Genesis, designed 
2 )rindpallg for the Use of Students ii 
Divinity, 1853, who writes thus,p.l55 

From tins itfoUom that no genus, at least ,— 
if not no species, — was lost in the Flood. There¬ 
fore those fossil land animals of extinct species, 
wliich we discover in the strata, must have 
existed anterior to the Adamic economy; and, 
therefore, the strata which contain them must 

have done so likewise.God has 

often made the beasts subservient to man’i 
purposes. At Creation, they came to Adam to 
exercise his powers of lanjfuagc. Here they 
came to Noah, to be includes! in the Ark. . . 
This was oa much a miracle as any of the 
foregoing, when the animals all came to Noah, 
two of every sort, for preservation. It does 
not seem likely that this included aniw?af food, 
for animal food would not keep well in the 
Ark. Nor is it implied that more than two 
animals of a kind were in the Ark; there¬ 
fore it was probably farinaceous or vegetable 
food. If so, this would agree with the no¬ 
tion that the camiuorous animals were ori¬ 
ginally created and were, in fact, 

onmivorous. 

1166. Tho‘Rural Bean,’ it will he 
seen, purposes to relievo liis * Students 
in Divinity,’—that is, the clergy of the 
next generation,—from the diflficulty 
of taking account of the ‘ thirty 
Wolves,’ for whom Bishop Wilkins 
provides so carefully. Others, again, 
dispose of the whole question in another 
and much more summary way: c.g. 
the Eccksiastic can still, in this age, 
ask seriously— 

What difficulty can there Vin a''ror>tingthe 
hypothesis,which seems 8 <> iIdm* 

animals were further keptduringtheir sojourn 
in the Ark in a state of torpor V— 
though in G.vi.21 Noah is commanded 
to ‘ take unto him of all food that is 
eaten,’ for the beasts, as well as for 
liimself, and though, on that hypothesis, 
the building of the Ark at all would 
liave been unnecessary. It is clear 
that th» writers describe it as built, 


in order to keep the animals alive by 
natural means. If we are to introduce 
miracle for their preservation at all, 
why not let each animal go to sleep 
where the Flood found it> and be pre¬ 
served in a state of torpor under the 
water ? The omnipotence of the 
imagination is as competent to the one 
task as to the other. 

1167. Some, again, have suggested, 
that it may have sufficed that only a 
very few primary types .of animals 
should be preserved in the Ark, from 
which the numerous existing species 
have all been developed, —so that, for 
instance, fiom one single pair of 
wolves, preserved from the Flood, may 
have been derived ail the different 
varieties of the canine tribe, dogs, 
wolves, hyaenas, foxes, jackals, &c. 
But, without disputing the possibility 
of such development, yet, at all events, 
a great length of time would have been 
required for it Whereas on the most 
ancient monuments of Egypt, of older 
date than the time of Abraham, we 
find depicted the wolf, hysena, jackal, 
greyhound, bloodhound, turnspit, com¬ 
mon dog, of 4,000 years ago, just 
exactly the same animus as now. See 

236-250, in Types of Mankind. 

1168. WiLLKT writes on this point 
as follow!?, Hexap. in Gen. p.87 :— 

Neither came there of every kind of living 
.hing, for these are excepted;— 

(i) All that liveth in the water,—either 
irholly, or partly in the water, partly in the 
and; for such creatures only came which 
oovofl upon the earth; 

(ii) Such creatures as come hy corruption, 
bt Inj generation (!), tus flies, of the water,— 
•forms, of dung,— lees, of bullock’s flesh,— hor- 
\ets, of horse-flesh,—the scorpion, of the crab 
Tcrevice [? ‘ cray fish,’ or eXseAcreoisse* crab,’] 

— moths, of putrefied herbs,—and certain small 
forms, of the corruption of wood and corn; 

:)r those creatures only entered, whi<^ in¬ 
crease by generation; 

(iii) Suc!h creatures are excepted, which 
ire of a mixed klud, . . as the mule. 

1169. It may be well to quote here 
he words of the late Hugh Milusb, 
~'estimony of the Rocks, y).335-339,' 

ho, however, while himself proving 
;he impossibility of a general FlooC 
.ttempts, it will be seen, to show that 
'oah’s Flood was not universal, but 
'artial ,—a point which we shall eon- 
Ider presently. 
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The Dduge was an event of the existing 
creation. Had it been universal, it would 
4 *ither have broken up all the diverse centres 
[of exiting creation], and substituted one 
great general centre instead,—tliat in which 
the Ark rested ; or else, at an enormous ex¬ 
pense of miracle, all the animals, preserved 
by natural means by Noah, would have had 
to be returned by supernatural means ^ the 
regions, whence by means equally super- 
natural th^ had b^n brought. The sloths 
and armadilloes,—little fitted by nature for 
long journeys,—would have required to be 
ferried across the Atlantic [after the Flood] 
to the regions [of South America, from 
whence also they had been brouglit before the 
Flood],—the kangaroo and wombat, to the 
insulat^ continent [of Australia], and the 
birds of New Zealand, including its heavy- 
flying quails and its wingless wood-hen, to 
the remote islands of the Pacific. 

Nor will it avail aught to urge, with cer¬ 
tain aasertors of a universal deluge, that 
during the cataclysm, sea and laud changed 
their places, and that what is now land had 
formed the bottom of the antediluvian ocean, 
and, vice vet'sd, what is now sea liad been the 
land on which the first human inhabitants 
of the earth increased multiplied. Ko 
geologist, who knows how very various the 
ages of the several table-lands and mountain- 
chains in reality are, could acquiesce in such 
an hypothesis. Our own Scottish shores,— 
if to the term of the existing we add that of 
the ancient coast-line,—must have formed 
the limits of the land, from a time vastly 
more remote than the age of the Deluge. 

But even supposing, for the argument’s 
sake, the hypothesis recognised as adinissiblo., 
what, in the circumstances of the case, would 
be gidned by the admission ? A a>ntinuous 
tract of land would have stretched,—when 
all the oceans were continents and all the 
continents oceans,—between the South Ame¬ 
rican and Asiatic coasts. And it is just pos¬ 
sible that, during the hundred and twenty 
years (?), in which the Ark was in building, 
a pair of sloths might have crept by inches 
across this continuous tract to where the great 
vessel stood. But after the Flood had sub¬ 
sided, and the change in sea and land had 
taken place, there would remain for them no 
longer a roadway; and so, though, their 
journey outward might, in all save the im¬ 
pulse which led to it, have been altogether a 
natural one, their voyage homewards could 
not be other than miraculous. . . Even sup¬ 
posing it possible that animals, such as the 
rod deer and the native ox, might have swam 
across the Straits of Dover or the Irish 
Channel, to graze rniew over deposits, in 
which the bones and boms of their remote 
ancestors had been entombed long ages before, 
the feat would have been surely far beyond 
the power of such feeble natives of the soil, as 
the mole, the hedge-hog, the shrew, the dor¬ 
mouse, and the field-vole. 

Dr. PTB Smith, in dealing with this subject, 
has emphatically said, that, * all land animals 
having tbirir geographical regions, to which 
their constitution^ nature are congenial,— 
many of them being unable to live in any other 
situation,—we cannot represent to ourselves 


the idea of their being brought into one small 
spot from the polar regions, the torrid zone, 
and all other climates of Asia, Africa, Europe, 
and America, Australia, and the thousands 
of islands,—their preservation and provision, 
and the final disposal of them,—without 
bringing up the idea of miracles more sti’- 
peudous than any that are recorded in Scrip¬ 
ture.’ ‘ The great, decisive miracle of Chris¬ 
tianity,’ he olds,—‘the resurrection of tho 
Lord Jesus,—sinks down before it.’ 

And let us remember that the preservation 
and re-distribution of the land animals would 
demand but a portion of the amount of 
miracle, absolutely necessary for the pre¬ 
servation, in the circumstances, of the entire 
fauna of the globe. The fresh-water fishes, 
molluscs, Crustacea, and zoophytes, could bo 
kept alive in a universal deluge only bymira- 
culouK means. It has been urged that, though 
the living individuals were to perish, their 
spatm might be preserved by natural means. 
It must be remembered, however, that, even 
in the case of some fishes whoso proper habitat 
is the sea, such as the salmon, it is essential 
for the muintenaiw'e of the si cciesthat the 
spawn should be deposited in fresh water,nay, 
in running fresh w’atcr; for in still water, 
however pure, tlie eggs in a few weeks addle 
and die. The eggs of the common trout also 
require to bf* deposited inrunnu'gfrf^h watc'r; 

c»>bir Mc-ls-v.u!* r ti-'ic-, -sn-li as t)io 
tcn<!h and carp, arc reared most successfully 
in still, reedy, ponds. The fresh-water fishes 
spawn, too, at very different seasons, and the 
young remain for very different periods in the 
egg. I'he porch and grayling spawn in Iho 
end of April or (ho Ijogln'duc of May,—tho 
tench and much a! oui •• mi-i-i o of June,— 
the common trout and powan in October and 
November. And, while some fishes, such a.j 
the salmon, remain from ninety to a hundred 
days in the egg, others, such as the trout, arc 
extruded in five weeks. Without special 
miracle, the spawn of all the fresh-water 
fishes could not be in existence, as such, at one 
and the same time; without special njiraole, 
it could not maintain its vitality in a uni¬ 
versal deluge; and without spctial miracle, 
even did it maintain its vitality, it could not 
remain in tho egg-state throughout an entire 
twelvemonth, but would be developed into 
fishes, of the several species to which it 
belonged, at very different periods. Farther, 
in a universal deluge, without special miracle, 
vast numbers of even the salt-water animals 
could not fail to be extirpated. 

Nor would the vegetable kingdom faro 
greatly better than the animal one. Of the 
one hundred thousand species of known 
plants, few indeed would survive submersion 
Jor a twelvemonth ; nor would the seeds of 
most of the others fare better than the plants 
themselv^ There arc certain hardy seeds, 
that in favourable circumstances maintain 
their vitality for ages: and there are others, 
strongly encased in water-tight shells or skin.s, 
that have floated across oceans to germinato 
in distant islands. But such, as every florist 
knows, is not the general charac^ of soe^ ; 
and, not until after many unsuccessful at¬ 
tempts, and many expedientshad been resorted 
to, hAve the more delicate kinds been brought 
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tjnlnjurea, even on diipboard, from dlstam 
countries to our own. It is not too much to 
bold that, without special miracle, at least 
three-fourths of the terrestrial vegetation of 
the globe would have perished in a universal 
deluge, that covered over the dry land for a 
year. Assuredly, the various v^etablo centres 
or regions,—estimated byScHOUWat twenty* 
five, —bear witness to no such catastrophe. 
Still distinct; and unbroken, as of old, either 
no effacing flood has passed over them, orthey 
were shielded from its effects at an expense 
of miracle many times more considerable 
than that, at which the Jews were brought 
out of Egypt and preserved amid the nations, 
or Christianity itself was ultimately estab 
lished. 

CHAPTER IV. 

GEN.VII.1-VIII.22. 

1170. G.vii.4,12,17,vm.6. 

The Jehovist here introduces the 
number * forty,’ which occurs so fre 
qucntly in the subsequent history. 
Thus Isaac and Esau were each^br^y 
years old when they married, G.xxv.20, 
xxvi.34. Forty days were fulfilled for 
the embalming of Jacob, G.1.3. Moses 
was in the laoyxnt forty days and/orfy 
nights on each occasion, E.xxiv.18, 
xxxiv.28. The spies were forty days 
in searching the land of Canaan, 
N.xiii.25 : the people wandered forty 
years in the wilderness, N.xxxii. 13. So 
the land ‘ had rest ’ forty years on 
three occasions, Ju.iu.ll,v.31,nii.28, 
and was * delivered into the hand of 
the Philistines’ forty years, Ju.xiii.l. 
Eli judged Israel ./brfy years, lS.iv.18: 
(xoliath presented himself forty days, 
lS.xvii.lC: David and his son Solomon 
reigned each/bWy years, lK.ii.ll,xi.42: 
Elijah ‘ went in the strength of that 
meat/or^y days and/orfy nights,’ &c., 
&c. From these instiinees. it is plain 
that the number was used in a loose, 
indefinite, sense, to express a large 
number; just as we find, amon^ other 
oriental nations, the forty sources of 
Scamander, and the jorty pillars of 
PersepoHs. 

1171. arii.19,20. 

*And the waters were very, very, mighty 
upon the earth ; and all the high mounteins, 
that were under all the heavens, were covered. 
Fifteen cubits upwards the waters were 
mighty, and the mountains were oovered.' 

Here the waters are said to have 
severed the Earth to the height of (16 
cubits «=) 27 feet above the tops of the 


highest mountains,—where, however,, 
the density of the air, and, consequently, 
the temperature, would have been much 
the same as on the present surface of 
the earth, while the Flood lasted^ 
since the efiPeet of a universal rise 
of the waters would be to push out the 
air to a coibresponding distance from 
the Earth’s centre. 

1172. But, when the waters had re¬ 
tired from the Earth, i.e. for at least 
two months, according to the stoiy, 
the air would scarcely have supported 
respiration, and all living creatures in 
the Ark must have been frozen to 
death. For the story evidently sup¬ 
poses that the Ark rested on the highest 
mountain-summit; since it says that 
it * rested on the seventeenth day of 
the seyenth month,’ vui.4, and the 
mountain tops were not seen till ‘the 
first day of the tenth month,* viii.5, i.e, 
ifbt till 73 or 74 days later. Now the 
highest summit of Ararat is 17,000 
feet high, more than 1,000 feet higher 
than Mont Blanc (16,668 feet), and 
3,000 feet above the region of per¬ 
petual snow ,—above which, according 
to the story, they must have lived, 
from ‘ the seventeenth day of the 
seventh month’ to the * twenty-seventh 
da^ of the second month,’ viii.l4, on 
which day they came out of the Ark 
—that is, for more than seven months. 

1173. Delitzsch describes Mount 
Ararat as follows, ^.267:— 

Mount Ararat raises itself in two high 
summits above the plain of the Araxes, Great 
Ararat to 16,000 feet, and Little Araratabout 
4,000 feet lower. Great Ararat forms a pretty 
regular cone: its snow-field descends 8,000 
feet from its summit, and its dark base, 10,000 
’eet high, forms a majestic pyram^, rikble 
'ar off with its snowy crown. The eastern 
declivity is connected by, a narrow ridge, like 
a. neck, with the little Ararat, which ^ows a 
:lear conical form. P. Pakrot, who, as head 
af a scientific expedition, set on foot by the 
Petersburg Acatlemy of Science, firat made 
ihe ascent of Great Ararat, Sept.26-8,1828, 
[ound a slightly-curved, almost circular, sur¬ 
face of 200 fert in circumference, which at 
fche edge went down sheer on e^ty tide, 
covered with eternal ice, interrupt^ by not a 
tingle block of stone,—from which a wide 
panorama offered itself to the astonished 
gaze. On one of the summits of this moun¬ 
tain was Noah's landing-place, the starting- 
pla<» of new humanity, spreading its^ over 
the whole earth. [Parrot ‘describes a 
secondary summit, about 400 yards distant 
from the highest point, and on the gentle 
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depression, which connects the two eminences, 
he snrmiBes that the .Ark rested.’ SMrm's 
IHct. the Bible, i.p.l00.} There is no point of 
Ih^e oM continent, which lies inland, and yet 
BO truly island-llke, surrounded by mighty 
waters. It is as if from th^ hdghts the 
water must ran doMm on all sides. And there 
is no point of the old continent, Which would 
have a position in so many respects central,— 
in the middle of the great African and 
Asiatic desert-track^ !n the middle of the 
greatest line of breadth of the Caucasian 
race, in the middle of the longest old lines of 
land, between the Cape of Good Hope and 
Behring’s Straits, equally distant from the 
south point of Farther India and the north¬ 
west Spitzbergon Islands. This insular and 
central position of Mount Ararat, next to the 
peaks of Himalaya, the highest summit of the 
Old ‘World, serves as a surprising confirmation 
of the historical truGi of the Biblical record (I). 

1174. But, further, the depth of water 
needed for a literal compliance with 
the story is two miles greater than the 
height of Ararat, and this wouldrequire, 
according to Dr. Pye Smith's esti¬ 
mate, about eight times as much water 
as is contained in all the seas ana 
oceans of the Earth. Therefore, if all 
the water on the Earth were evapo¬ 
rated, and poured down as rain, the 
fact of the Deluge, as stated in the 
book of Genesis, would require a 
miraculous creation of this vast amount 
of water, and a miraculous removal of 
it by natural processes, viii.1-3, of 
which the Bible gives not the least 
intimation. 

1175. Dr. Pte Smith's words are 
these, Geology and Scripture, ^.140: — 

The mass of water necessary to cover the 
whole globe to the depth supposed, would be 
in thickness about five miles above the pre¬ 
vious sea-level. This quantity of water might 
be fairly calculated as amounting to eight 
times that of the seas and oceans the globe, 
in addition to the quantity already existing. 

questions then arise, Whence was this 
water derived ? And how was it dispo;^ of, 
after Its purpose was answered ? These ques- 
tious may, i^eed, be met by saying that the 
water was created for the purpose, and then 
annihilated. That Omnipotence could effect 
such a work none can doubt. But we are not 
at liberty thus to invent miracle; and the 
narrative in the Book of Gen^is plainly as¬ 
signs two naturcU causes for the production 
of the diluvial water,—the incessant rain of 
nearly six weeks,—called in the Hebrew 
phrase, the * opening of oil the windows of 
heaven,’ i. e. of the sky,—and the ‘ breaking 
up of all the foimtainscff the great deep.’ By 
the latter phrase some have understood that 
there are immense reservoirs of water in the 
intertor of the earth, or that even the whole 
of that interior, down to the centre, is a cavity 
filled with water, anotion which waa excusable 


in the defective state of knowledge a century 
ago, but which, from the amplest evidenoe, 
we now know to be an impossibility. The 
use of this expression, in other parte of Scrip¬ 
ture, sufficiently proves that it denote the 
general collection of oceanic waters It is 
scarcely needful to say that all the rain, which 
ever descends, has been previously roteed by 
evaporation from the land and water that 
form the surface of the earth. The capacity 
of the atmosphere to absorb and sustain water 
is limited. Long before it reaches the point 
of saturation, change of temperature and elec¬ 
trical agency must produce copious descents 
of rain : from all the surface below, evapora¬ 
tion is still going on ; and, were we to imagine 
the air to first saturated to the utmost 
extent of its capacity, and then to discharge 
the whole quantity at onexs upon the Earth, 
that whole quantity would bear a very incon¬ 
siderable proportion to the entire surface of 
the globe, A few [about five] inches of depth 
would be its utmost extent. It is, indeed, the 
fact that, upon a small area of the Earth's 
surface, yet the most extensive that comes 
within cxpcrienco or natural possibility, heavy 
and continued rain for a few days often pro¬ 
duces effects fearfully destnictive, by swelling 
the streams and rivers of that district. But 
the laws of Nature as to evaporation, and the 
capacity of atmospheric air to hold water in 
solution, render such a state of things over the 
whole globe not merely improbable, hut absolutely 
impossible. 

Dr. Smith, therefore, endeavours to 
maintain the notion of a partial 
Deluge, which, as we sliall presently 
sec, the Scripture itself, as well as 
scientific considerations, will certainly 
not allow. 

1176.. However, geological facts are 
decisive against the po.‘?sihility of an uni¬ 
versal Deluge having ever taken place 
within recent ages of the world’s history, 
— that is, within a period long antece¬ 
dent to the time of the Creation, as 
narrated in the Book of Genesis. Not 
only are there no indications of such 
an event,—though if * the fountains of 
the great deep ’ were * broken up,’ and 
the * windows of heaven opened,’ and 
the waters covered the Earth for a 
whole year, we should expect to find 
numerous and distinct traces of such 
a stupendous occurrence in former 
days; but the researches of Geology 
absolutely deny and disprove the fact 
of such an event having ever taken place. 

1177. On this point Kalisch writes, 

Crm.p.208. 

In tbe centre of France, in the provinces of 
Auvergne and Languedoc, ore still the re¬ 
mains of several hundred volcanic hills and 
mountains. The craters, some of which are' 
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blglier than that of Y^nivlos, ejected immense 
masses of lava to the heights of flfty, one 
hundred, and many more feet, and epie^ug 
over many miles of area, Distant periods sepa¬ 
rated the different eruptions. Distinct mine¬ 
ral formations, and an abundsmce of petrified 
vegetable and animal life, bespeak an epoch, 
far anterior to the present condition of our 
planet. And yet, since these volcanoes ceased 
to flow, rivers have worked their way through 
that vast depth of lava; they have penetrated 
through basalt rocks one hundred and fifty 
feet in height, and have even considerably 
entered into the granite rocks beneath. The 
time required for such operations is immeasur¬ 
ably slow. Centuries are required to mark 
the least perceptible progress. The whole 
period, which was necessary for the rivers to 
overcome that hard and compact mam, is 
large almost beyond the conception of man ; 
all our measures of chronology are insuf¬ 
ficient ; and the mind stands amazed at the 
notion of eternal time. That extraonlinary 
region contains rocks, consisting of laminatcri 
formations of siliceous deposits; one of the 
rocks is sixty feet in thickness; and a moderate 
calculation shows, that at least 18,000 years 
were required to produce that single pile. All 
these formations, therefore, are far more re¬ 
mote than the date of the Noochian flood ; they 
iJiow not the slightest trace of having been affected 
or disturbed by any general deluge; their pro¬ 
gress has been slow, hut uninterrupted; even 
the pumice-stone, and other loose and light 
substances, with which many of those hills and 
the cones of the volcanic craters ore covered, 
and which would have been washed awa}' by 
the action of a flood, have remained entirely 
imtouchod. 

1178. Hugh Miller says, Testimony 
of the Hacks, y).341,342 :— 

The cones of volcanic craters are formed of 
loose incoherent scoria) and ashes; and when 
exposed, as in the case of submarine volcanoes, 
such as Graham’s Island and the island of 
Sabrina, to the denuding force of waves and 
currents, they have in a few weelcs, or at 
most a few months, been washed completely 
away. And yet, in various parts of the world, 
such as Auvergne in Central France, and 
alortg the flanks of JEtna, there are cones of 
long extinct or long slumbering volcanoes, 
which, though of at least triple the antiquity 
of the Noachiaii Deluge, and though compost 
of the ordinary incoherent materials, exhibit 
no marks of denudation. According to the 
calculations of Sir Charles Lyell, no devastat¬ 
ing flood could have passed over the forest 
zone of JEtnaduring the last twelve thousand 
years,—for such is the antiquity which he 
assigns to its older lateral cones, that retain in 
integrity their original shape ; and the vol¬ 
canic cones of Auvergne, which enclose in 
thrir ashes the remans of extlitct animals, 
and present an outline as perfect os those of 
.Stna, are deemed older still. Oraham Island 
arose out of the sea early in July, 1831 ; in 
the beginning of the following August it 
had attained to a circumference of three 
miles, and to a height of two himdred feet; 
and yet in less than three months from that 
time the waves had washed its immense mass 
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down to the aea4evel; and in a few weeks 
more it existed but as a dangerous shoal. And 
such, inevitably, would have been the fate of 
the equally incoherent oonedlko craters of 
iBtna and Auvergne, during the seven and ^ 
half months, that intervened between the 
breaking up of the fountains of the great 
deep and the re-appearance of the mountein- 
tops, had they been included within the area 
of the Deluge. 

1179. Further, Mr. ScBOPB says in his 
Volcanoes of Central France 

This amount of excavation can be attributed 
only to the river, which still flows there ; 
because the undisturbed and perfect state of 
the cone of loose scoriee demonstrates that no 
denuding wave, deluge or extrabrdinary body 
of water has passed over this spot since the 
eruption, (p.97.) 

The undisturbed condition of the volcanic 
cones, consisting of loose scorlse and ashes, 
which actually let the foot sink ankle-d^p in 
them, forbids the possibility of supposing any 
great wave or debacle to have pass^ over the 
country since the production of those cones. 
(p.2()e.) 

It is impossible to doubt that the present 
valleys of the Loire, and all its tributary 
streams within the basin of Le Puy, have been 
hollowed out since the flowing of lava- 
currents, whose corresponding sections now 
fringe the opposite margin's of thM© channels 
with columnar ranges of basalt, and which 
constitute the intervening plains. Yet these 
lavas are undeniably of contemporary origin 
with the cones of loose scoriee which rise here 
and there from the smface, and which would 
necessarily have been hurried away by any 
general and violent rush of waters over this 
tract of country. It is, indeed, obviou^ 
impossible that any such flood should have 
occurred. The time that must be allowed for 
the production of effects of this magnitude, 
by causes evidently so riow in their operation, 
is indeed immense. , . . The peri^^ 

which to our narrow apprehension, and com¬ 
pared with our ephemeral existence, appear 
of incalculable duration, are in all proba¬ 
bility but trifles in the calendar of nature. 
(P.207,) 

1180. Lastly, Sir C. Lyeix writes. 
Ant. of Man, ^.192 :— 

Wo behold in many a valley of Auveigne, 
within 50 feet of the present river channel, a 
volcanic cone of Ioofo o^es, with a crater at 
its summit, from which powerful currents 
of basaltic lava have poured, usurping the 
ancient bed of the torrent. By the action of 
the stream in the course of ages, vast masses of 
the hard, columnar ba.salt have been removed, 
pillar after pillar, and much vesicular lava, 
as In the case, for example, of the Puy Bouge, 
near the Clialucet, and of the Fuyde Tartaret, 
near Neckers. The rivers have even in some 
Qasea, as the Sloule, near Chalucet, not only 
3 ut through the basalt, which dispossessed 
them of their ancient channels,* but have 
actually eaten 50 feet into the subjacent 
gnei%; yet the cone, an incoherent teap of 
Bcorim and spongy ejectmenta, stands unmo¬ 
lested. Had the waters once risen, evm for a 
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day, 80 high as to reach the level of the base 
of one of these cones,—had there beejn a single 
flo^ 50 or 60 feet in height since the last 
eruption occurred,—a great part of these 
volcanoes must inevitably have been swept 
away. 

CHAPTER V, 

■WAS noah’s flood a partial deluge ? 

1181. There are some, however, 
and as we have seen, Hugh Miller 
among them, who endeavour to make 
it appear that the Flood in Noah’s 
time was ^not universal, but partial. 
Not, however, that the difficulties al¬ 
ready noticed, besides others yet to be 
named, will really bo removed by this 
supposition. For it is just as incon¬ 
ceivable that the worms, and snails, 
and grasshoppers, should have crawled 
into the Ark, from different parts of 
some large basin in Western Asia 
(as Hugh Miller imagines), as 
that they should have done so from 
different parts of the world. One 
small brook alone would have been a 
barrier to their further progress. Nor 
could Noah have provided for the wild 
carnivorous animals of those parts, 
which included the lion and leopard, 
the eagle and vulture. Besides, in 
such a case, what need would there 
have been to crowd the Ark witli ‘ the 
fowls of the air by sevens ’ ? G.vii.3,— 
since birds^ surely, might have made 
their escape ejisily beyond the boim- 
daries of the inundation. 

1182. And so writes Archd. Pratt, 
Scripture and Science, y>.55:— 

The words of Scripture, were there no facta 
[of Science], like those I have mentioned, to 
modify our interpretation, would by most 
[? all] persons, be understood as describing on 
nnivei^ flood of waters over the whole ex¬ 
tent of the globe. There would lie no cause 
for (fuei'fiouinathis and ihuu/nri' no an-unds <>/ 
doul‘t. [ rhe ttor'l*!<»f Scripnire. (:«)n-fr|n(Mii!\. 
would be taken in their plain, obvious, mean¬ 
ing, as any simple-minded readerwould under¬ 
stand them.] But, when the new facts become 
known, as they are at present, then [the 
words of Scripture must be twisted to meet 
them, or, as Archd. Pkatt puts it,] the 
question is started, * Does the Scripture 
language present any insuperableMobstaclc to 
this more limited interpretation ? * That it 
does not, may be inferred from the fact that 
two of our celebrated commentators on ^rip- 
ture, Bisilop Shlunopleet and Matthew 
Pool, both in the 17th century, long before 
the discoveries of natural science required it, 
advocated this view (I). [Modem science has 
proved, by pointing to the hills of Auvergne, 
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that there certainly never was an universal 
deluge. But Stillingpleet and Pool, doubt¬ 
less, felt some of the other insurmountable 
diffloulti^ of the case as strongly as we do, 
and were tempted to ‘ twist' the Scripture 
accordingly, to suit facts wliich ‘ required ’ 
it.] 

And as to the birds, Archd. Pratt 
writes, |>.55:— 

A better acquaintance with the habits of 
many of the non-migratory birds will con¬ 
vince an objector, that even in a local deluge, 
of the extent which wo suppose the Deluge may 
have attained, many species would have become 
extinct but for their preservation in the Ark, 
as the surrounding regions could not have 
supplied them. [But wliy, on this account, 
should all the birds, &c., within this limited 
district have been preserved in the Ark, since 
most of them existed also beyond its boun¬ 
dary ?] 

1183. But, surely, plainer words could 
hardly be used than the Scripture 
employs to show that the Deluge was 
universal:— 

vi.7, ‘ Jehovah said, I will destroy man, 
whom I have created, from the face of the 
Earth, both man and beast, and the creeping 
thing, and the fowls of the air.' 

vi.l7, ‘ Behold I, even I, do bring a Flood 
of wat(^ upon the Earth, to destroy all flesh, 
wherein is the breath of life, from under heaven, 
and eve^'ything, that is m the Earth, shall die* 

vi. l9, ‘ Of every living thing of all flesh,' &c, 

vii. 4, * Every living substance, that 1 have 
made, will I destroy from off the face of the 
Earth' 

vii.l5, * Two and two, of all flesh wherein is 
the breath of life.' 

vii.19, ‘ All the high hills that were under the 
whole heaven, were covenxl.’ 

vii.21-23, ‘ And all flesh died that moved 
upon the earth, . . . all, in whose no.strils was 
the breath of life, of all that was in the dry land, 
died. And every living substance was destroyed, 
which was upon the face of the ground, boUi 
man and cattle, and the creeping things and 
the fowl of the heaven. And Noah only re¬ 
mained alive, and they that were with him 
in the Ark.’ 

Sec also viii.21,ix.U,15. 

1184. Archd. Pkatt, indeed, refers to 
D.ii.2.5, as a proof that the expression 
‘ under the whole heaven ’ may mean 
not the whole globe, ‘ but only Pales¬ 
tine and the countries in its immediate 
neighbourhood.’ But, first, this is not 
the only expression, which is employed 
here to denote the universality of the 
catastrophe; and secondly, in the very 
passage quoted, the expression is 
plainly used to express all nations on 
the face of the whole earth:— 

‘ This day will I begin to put the dread of 
thee and the fear of thee upon the netiong 
that are under the whole heaven, who shall 
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Bear report of thee, and shall tremble, and 
bo in anguish because of thee.’ 

1186. It appears, then, to be impossi- 
Ue to doubt,—if only the expressions of 
the Bible are to be regarded, and not 
the ineredibility, Tehieh in that cas. 
will attaeh to the story, as is freely 
confessed by such a well-informed geo¬ 
logist as Hush Milleb, (1169.)— 
that the Scripture speaks distinctly 
of an universal, and not a partial. 
Deluge. 

1186. Howeyer, let us suppose that 
the Deluge was partial, and that, in¬ 
stead of the eight thousand species of 
bi‘asts and birds (1162), leaving out 
of consideration the reptiles, insects, 
&c.—only tight hundred —nay, only 
eighty —needed to be received into the 
Ark, and that, of these, twenty were 
species of clean animals, and sixty of 
unclean. Then the whole number of 
animals taken into the Ark would have 
been 20 x 24 -t 60 x 2 = 400. And now 
let any person of common-sense picture 
to himself what would be the condition 
of a menagerie, consisting of four hun¬ 
dred animals, of all kinds, confined in 
a narrow space, under these circum¬ 
stances for more than twelve months! 

1187. We must first 8uppo.se, of 
course, that Noah and his wife and chil¬ 
dren were occupied every day, and all 
day long, incessantly, in taking to these 
400 creatures, two or three times a day, 
their necessary supplies of dry food 
and water, bringing fre.sh litter, and 
clearing away the old. But, shut up 
together closely in this way, with 
scarcely any light and air, is it not 
plain that, in a very short time, every 
part of the ship would have been full 
of filth, corrupting matter, fever, and 
pestilence ? 

1188. ‘ But the ship may have been 
kept clean, and the air pure, and the 
animals healthy, though shut up with¬ 
out light and air, by a miracle.' Yes, 
certainly: by multiplying miracles ad 
infinitum, of which the Bible gives not 
the slightest intimation, —which, rather, 
the whole tenor of the story as plainly 
as possible excludes,—if this is thought 
to be a reverent mode of dealing with 
Ser^ture, or at all more reverent than 
a course of criticism of the kind which 
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I am now pursuing, while thus en¬ 
deavouring to set the plain facts of the 
case, in a clear, strong, light, before 
the eyes of the reader. I feel it to be 
my duty to do this, to the best of my 
power ; nor ought I to be deterred by 
being told that I am treating the Bible 
with unwarrantable freedom, that I am 
using a ‘vulgar’ and ‘coarse’ kind of 
criticism, and delighting ‘ like a success¬ 
ful fiend ’ in dwelling upon the details 
of the sacred n.arrative. 

1189. It is absolutely necsfcsary that 
thoughtful persons should be called to 
look at these things from a practical 
every-day point of view,—that they 
should be induced to think for them¬ 
selves about the details involved in 
the Scripture statements, and see for 
themselves that the notion of such a 

Flood’ as that described in these 
chapters of Genesis, whether it be re¬ 
garded as a universal or a partial 
Deluge, is equally incredible and im- 
possible. If this be so, then it will 
also follow plainly, that, by believing 
ourselves, or teaching others to believe, 
in this account of ‘ Noah’s Flood,’ as a 
statement of real historical matter-of- 
fact, merely because the Bible records 
it as such, we shall be sinning against 
God and the Truth, and simply making 
an idol of the Bible. 

1190. Jlut, indeed, the waters of a 
Deluge, that could cover ‘the high hills, 
that were under the whole heaven,' 
and the ‘ mountains ’ in Armenia, must 
have found their level on the surface 
of the whole Earth,—such a partial 
Deluge must have become universal, — 
unless the Law of Gravitation was 
suspended, by another stupendous mi¬ 
racle, for the space of twelve months. 

1191. Delitzsch observes on this 
point, as follows, y>.260:— 

The absolute generality ot the Flood, If It 
was to be expensed at could not be ex¬ 
pressed more clearly. It seems as if we must 
imagine the Flood to have covered the highest 
peaks of the Himalayas and Cordilleras, reach¬ 
ing to a height of 26,848 ft. [28,178ft.] But 
'.20 makes that impossible: ‘Fifteen cubits 
upward the waters were mighty, and the 
mountains were covered.’ That can only be 
a concise datum from a particular stand-point; 
and this stand-point is in that case the Great 
Ararat, by far the highest mountain-summit 
of the neighbourhood, upon which the Ark 
grounded immediately after the highest staU 
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of the wsteri. The Ark went 15 oubite deep: 
and so, at the moment when it grounded^ the 
water also reached the height of 15 cubits 
OTer the top of Ararat. If this bo so, then 
ttie Btatement in that ‘ all the high hills 
that were undo* the whole heaven* were 
covered by the waters, must not be under¬ 
stood literally in the sense of universal. 

Ebeakd contests the possibility of this, not 
only exegetically, but as a matter of fact. 
‘ A partial flood, he says, * which reaches 15 
cubits over the tops of even moderately high 
mountaiiifi, is a nonentity, an impossibility. 
A partial Flood is only cojiceivable in a basin, 
enclos^ by mountains, and, even here, only 
then, when it does not reach the ridges of the 
enclosing ofbuntains.’ But this objection is 
not well-considered. It proceeds from tlie 
false supposition that tho water could not 
form an irregular surface,—that it could not 
assume a conical fonn{\). But this is only 
true of standing w'ater, which receives no sup¬ 
ply. If, in the region about the Ararat, the 
supply from beneath was greatest in intensity, 
the Flood might go far above Ararat, witliout 
at the same time covering for distant moun¬ 
tains,—even low ones. 

Dbutzsch, however, has not observed 
that the peak of his ‘conical’ n>oun- 
tain of water, rising 3,000 feet above 
the line of perpetual sno^r (1172),would 
have been converu-d into icc. 

CHAPTER VI. 

STOBIE3 OF THE FLOOD AMONG OTHER 
KAllONS. 

1192. Many heathen nations have 
traditions concerning either an univer- 
versal or a partial Deluge. Jbese are 
given at length by Kai.irch, Ge'n.'p. 
202-204. That, with whicli the He¬ 
brew agrees most closely, is the Chal- 
daean, as foUow's:— 

Tlie representative of tho tenth generation 
after the first man was Xisnthrus, a pious and 
wise monarch. The god (!hroi.oa (or Bolus) 
revealed to him that continual rains, com¬ 
mencing on a certain day, the fifteenth of the 
month Dsesius, would cause a general Deluge, 
by which mankind would t)e dcslroycd. At 
the command of the deity, Xisiithrus built an 
immense ship, 3,000 feet long and 1 ,*200 broad ; 
[and, having first as commanded, buried the 
records of the primitive world in Sippara.the 
city of the Sun,] he ascended it with his 
family, his friends, all siiecies of quadrupeds, 
birds, and reptiles^ having loaded it witft 
every possible provision, and sailed towardiP 
Armenia. When the rain ceased, he sent out 
birds, to satisfy liimself about the condition 
of the earth. They returned twice: but the 
second time they mud on their feet; and 
the third time they returned to him no more. 
Xisuthrus, who had by this time grounded 
upon the side of some Armenian mountain, 
left the ship, accompanied only by his wife, 
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his daughter, and the pilot. They erected aa 
altar, and offered saedfioos to the go^, but 
w^e soon roised to heaven on account of their 
exemplary piety. Those, who had rcmaimHl 
in the ship, now left It also with many lamen¬ 
tations, But they believed that they heard 
the voice of Xisuthrus, admonishing them to 
persevere in the fear of the gods; after wbicij 
they settled again in Babylon, from whicli 
they had started, and became the ancestors of 
a new humtin population. The sliip was 
thought to be pn^served in the highland of 
Armenia, in the mountain of the Cordya aris; 
and pieces of bitumen and timber, ostensibly 
token from it, were in later times used clueily 
as amulets. 

1193. Tuch gives the following ac¬ 
count of these myths, ^.137-154, which 
is here condensed from Mr. Heywood’s 
edition of Von Bohlen, ii.^.161-184:— 
Many legends of a Flood arc handed down 
to us from antiquity, which reprewmt th(‘ 
inundation to have been in sc>nio cas(*s a par¬ 
tial one, as in the Samothraclan Flood, Djop. 
Sir. V.47, explaining geo^aphical rehiti«ow, 
and in other cases describe it as a general 
Flood over the whole Earth. [There is no 
ancient Egyptian legend of this kind, eo that 
Egypt certainly was not tho source of them.] 
Oi'eoce furnishes the accounts of two. In one. 
Ogj’gcs survives a universal Flood, which h id 
coveJed tho whede surface of th(! Earth to 
such a depth, that he conducts his vesstd 
njion the waves through the air. Tho other 
Grecian legend, w'hich relates to Deucalion, 
fe more complete, but, like that of Ogyges, U 
only norratid by fafer writers. Neither Ho¬ 
mer nor Hesiod makes any mention of a 
Flood ; and even Herodotus, though he men¬ 
tions Deucalion, i.56, does not connect the 
name with any inundation. Pindak first 
mentionsDcnculion's Flootl, Ofymp.ixAi2-7];* 
and it is given in a mort? perfect form by 
Lucian, de Ded i^yr.xii.xiii.f The object of 

» Man’s first abode Deucalion reanvi, 

AVhen from Parnassus’ glittering crovn, 
With Pyrrha paired, tho Seer came do>vn. 
IWiind them rose their unl>om sons. 

The new-named laity o/stones, 

A homogeneous mortal throng.’ 

MoonK’.s Find, l.p.94. 

The idea of the creation of human beings, 
from stones thrown behind them by Deuca¬ 
lion and Pyirha, evidently originated in tlio 
similarity of the words Idas, ‘ stone,’ and laso, 

‘ j)€ople.’ 

t ‘ I heard a story about Deucalion among 
the Hellenes, which the Hellenes Ddl about 
him. Now the fable is this. Tho present 
generation, the men now living, were not the 
first that came into being; but that genera¬ 
tion all perished. These, however, are of tlie 
second generation, which a second time grew 
t# great numbers after the age of Deucalion. 
But about that generation the story is as fol¬ 
lows. Being thoroughly insolent, they did 
unlawful deeds; for they never kept oaths, 
nor entertained strangers, nor spared sup¬ 
pliants—for which things this great calamity 
befel them. All at once the earth poured iorth 
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i^e HeU^c deluge appears to have been the 
annibUation of the brazen race, which ao- 
cording to HsaiOD perished uiihout any Flood. 
The race, which was destroyed, ha4 acted 
wickedly, disregarded oaths and the rights of 
hospitality, attended to no expostulations, and 
in the end became necessarily punished. Ju¬ 
piter sent violent torrents of rain, and the 
Earth, says Lucian, opened in ordw to let 
the immense body of water run off. Deuca¬ 
lion the onlp rUjhteous many entered the vessel 
which bo had made, with his wife Pyrrba 
(Luc. ‘with his wives’], and according to 
the later form of the legend, took with him 
different kinds of animals in pairs. After 
nine days and nine nights ho landed on the 
summit of Parnassus, which remained un¬ 
covered, Paus.x-C;» while the greatest part 
of G-reece was laid under water, so that only 
a few men, who had fled to the highest moun¬ 
tains, escaped alive. Plutarch, de 
Anim.xili.tmentionsthe dove, wliich Deuca¬ 
lion employed to find out if the rain hod 
ceased or the heavens had become clear. 

The Phrygian legend is similar, though we 
have only faint traces of it. Aunakos, the 
Biblical Enoch, foretells the coming Flood; 
and coins of Apamea, of the time of Septimus 
Severus, A.i>. 15)4-211, represent a floating 
vessel, in which a man and his wife may be 
discerned, whilst upon the vessel is a bird, 
and another is flying towards it, holding a 
twig in its claw. The same couple are seen 
standing on the dry land, with their right 
hands uplifted, and upon these specimens of 
the coin is the name Nft. This Phrygian 
legend must refer in some degree to a Flood, 
and it settled the landing place of the Floating 
Ark to be n^r Apamea, which bears the 
name of ‘ Ark.’ Tho close coincidence, how¬ 
ever, with the Biblical narrative, even in the 
occurrence of the name of Noah (ND), excites 
suspicion, and favours the presumption that 
this representation of the coins was derived 
from the Ilebrew. 

The same fundamental ideas are contained 


In every instance the legend was transplanted 
by the people who relate it to their own 
country. Himalaya, Ararat, and Parnassus, 
occupy the same place in one set of myths, as 
Meru, Albordj, and Olympus do in the others. 
The Hebrew legend alone removes it entirely 
from Oanaanitlsh soil, because the 
constantly retained the conviction that mey 
had not originally belonged to th^conntry. 
The scene of their legend of the Flood was 
the original home of their national fore¬ 
fathers, which was to them an inheritance of 
primeval antiquity. 

» 1194. The following lines are taken 
from Dean Milman’s trandation of 
‘ The Story of the Fifth/ in Nala Dama- 
yanti and other PoemSy p.114-16, where 
Manu is represented as addressed by 
Brahma in the form of a fish, as fol¬ 
lows 

When the awful time approach^,—hear from 
me what tliou must do. 

In a little time, 0 blessed I all the firm and 
seated earth,— 

All that moves upon its surface,—ehall a 
deluge sweep away. 

Near it comes—of all creation the ablution- 
day is near; 

Tliorcfore, what I now forewarn thee, may 
thy highest weal secure. 

AJi the fixed and all tho moving,—all that 
stirs or stirreth not,— 

Lo! of all the time approaches, the tranen- 
doua time of doom. 

Build thyself a ship, 0 Manu, strong, with 
cables well prepared; 

And thyself, with the seven sages, mighty 
Manu, enter in. 

All the living seeds of all things, by the 
Brahmins named of yore. 

Place them ^first within the vessel, well se¬ 
cured, divided well. 

Eartii was seen no more, no region, nor the 


In all these legendary narratives of the Flood. 

much water, and much rain fell, and the 
rivers came down in floods, and the sea rose 
to a great height, until all became water, and 
all perished. Only Deucalion was left of men 
for a second generation, on account of hts 
prudence and piety. And this was the way 
In which be was preserved. He embarked 
his children and wives in a large Ark which 
he had. And, as be entere<l, there came to 
him swino, and horses, and different kinds of 
lions, and serpents, and whatever else lives in 
the Earth, by pairs. And he received them 
all, and they did him no harm, but great 
friendship existed between them by the will 
of Zeus. And in one Ark they all sailed so 
long as the water prevailed. 

• ‘ And of tho people, all, who were able to 
escape the storm, were saved through thejj 
howling of-wolves, by escaping to the heights 
of Parnassus, following the beasts as guides 
of the way.’ 

t * Story-tellers say that a doviy sent out 
from tho Ark, became a sign of tempest by 
reoumiug in again, and of fine weather by 
having flown away.* 


intermediate space; 

All around a waste of water,—water all, and 
air, and sky. 

In the whole world of creation, princely son 
of Bharatal 

None was seen but those seven sages, Manu 
only and the fish. 

Years on years, and still unwearied, drew that 
fish the bark along. 

Till at length it came, where lifted Himavan 
its loftiest peak. 

Tliere at length it came, and, smiling, thus 
the fish addressed the sage: 

‘ To tho peak of Himalaya bind thou now the 
stately ship.’ 

At the fish’s mandate quickly, to the peak of 
Himavan 

Bound the sage his bark, and ever to this day 
that loftiest peak 

Bears the name of Naubandhana, from tiiio 
binding of the bark. 

1195. We add here the follo^ring 
quotation from KENEioit, Primeval Hie. 
lory, p.33:— 

It must appear rery dmbtlul nrhether titf 
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earliest mythology of the Greeks contained 
any reference to a des^ction of the human 
raoe by a Flo^. But the coincidence of the 
Babylonian, the Indian, the Mexican, and the 
Jewish accounts, can hardly be explained, 
without supposing a very high antiquity of 
the Asiatic tradition, an antiquity preceding 
our- knowledge of any definite facts in the 
history of these nations. . . . However 
high we may be warranted to carry up the 
existence of this tradition in Asia, it will not 
necessarily follow that it was founded upon a 
real fact. . . . There is abundant evidence 
that the past changes of the globe, and the 
fate of the human race as influenced by them, 
have excited the imagination to speculate on 
their caus^ and circumstances, and that these 
speculations, assuming an historical form, 
have been received as matter of fact. Tlic 
Mexicans believed in four great cycles,—the 
first terminated by famine,—the second by 
fire, from which only birds and two human 
beings escaped,—the third by storms of wind, 
which only monkeys escaped,—the fourth by 
water, in which all human ^ings save two 
were changed into fishes; and to these cycles 
they ascribed an united duration of 18,000 
years. It was a popular legend among the 
Greeks that Thessaly had once been a lake, 
and that Neptune had opened a passage for 
the waters through the Vale of Tempe. . . 
The legend, no doubt, originated in a very 
simple speculation. The sight of a narrow 
g^ge, the sole outlet to the waters of a whole 
district, naturally suggests the idea of its 
having once been clos^, and, as the necessary 
consequence, of the inundation of the whole 
region which it now serves to drain. The in¬ 
habitants of Samothrace had a similar tra¬ 
ditionary belief, that the narrow strait by 
which the Euxino communicates with the 
Mediterranean was once closed, and that its 
sudden disruption produced a Deluge, which 
svv'ept the sea-coast of Asia, and huH^ some 
of their own towers. Tlie fact of traces of 
the action of water at a higher level in an¬ 
cient times on these shores is unquestionable. 
. . . But that the tradition was produced 
by speculation on its cause, not by an obscure 
recollection of its occurrence, is also clear; 
for it has teen shown, OuviiiR, Rev. du Globe, 
y).87, by physical proofs, that a discharge of 
the waters of the Euxino would not cause 
such a Dchige as the tradition impposed. . . 
The inhabitants of Polynesia have a tradition 
that the islands, with which their ocean is 
studded, are but the fragments of a continent 
which once existed. In Greece, the continent 
of Lyctonia was supposed to have been split 
into the island.s of the Mediterranean. The 
Inhabitants of the western part of Comwall 
have a tradition that the Scilly Islands were 
once united to the mainland, by a tract now 
submerged. In none of these instances does 
any historical fact appear to lie at the foun¬ 
dation of tho tradition, even where, as in the 
case last-mentioned, it is not in itself impro¬ 
bable. If the tradition of a Deluge is more 
widely spread than any of these, so also are 
thephenomenaon which itisfounded. . . . 
Tte sand and shellB,—which induced Hero¬ 
dotus to* beliave, that all Lower Egypt, 
and even the hills above Memphis, had once 


been covered by the sea,—had lain there for 
ages, before they drew his attention; and 
surely his was not the flist reflecting mind 
that had speculated on their origin. . . . 

If, from these marks of the action of water 
on the Earth the notion of a Deluge arose, 
it would not only include, as a necessary 
consequence, the destruction of all living 
things, but also the guilt of the race which 
thus violently perish^. No principle appears 
more universally to pervade tho legends of 
early times than that great calamities implied 
great guilt. At Mavalipuram, on the coast 
of Coromandel, the remains of several ancient 
temples and other buildings, now close to the 
sea, suggested tho idea that a splendid city 
had been buried under the waters. Such a 
calamity must liave been inflicted by the gods 
as a punishment for some enormous crime ; 
and this was found in the impiety of the 
tyrannical king, the great Bali. According 
to another account, the gods destroyed it, 
because its magnificence rivalled that of tho 
celestial courts: see Soxti'hey’s Kehama,xv. 
It was on account of the wickedness of tho 
Atlantinns that Jupiter submerged their 
island and drowned the whole race, 

A similar tale is related of an island near 
China, the impious inhabitants of which thus 
perished, while their righteous king escap^. 
The remains of buildings, or rocks which 
fancy has converted into such, seen through 
the transparent w-aters near the margin of 
lakes, have very generally given rise to legends 
of the destruction of towns for the wickedness 
of tliehr inhabitants. Dr. Robinson, Trav. tn 
Palest .,mentions a tradition that a city 
had once stood in the desert between Petra 
and Hebron, the people of which had perished 
for their vices, and Imd been oonveited into 
stone. SEirrzEN, who went to the spot, found 
no traces of ruins, but a number of stony 
conci-etlons, resembling in form and size the 
human head. They had been ignorantly 
supposed to be petrified heads, and a legend 
framed to account for their owners sulfering 
so terrible a fate. 

1196. How easily legends grew up in 
those days, through pious speculations, 
with reference to ancient facts or me¬ 
morials, the real meaning and true 
history of which was unknown, or had 
long been lost, may be gathered from 
one which Josephus, ^wf.I.ii., sets 
forth, as being quite as much a piece of 
authentic history, as that of the Flood 
itself or the Tower of Babel:— 

Seth, wben he was brought up, and came to 
those years, in which he could discern what 
was good, became a virtuous man ; and, a« 
he was himself of an excellent character, 
80 did he leave children behind him, w-ho 
'imitated his virtues. All these proved to be 
of good dispositions. They also inhabited 
the same country without dissensions, and in 
a happy condition, without any misfortune* 
falling upon them, till they died. They also 
were the inventors of that peculiar sort of 
wl^om, which is concerned with the Evenly 
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bodies and their order. And, that these in¬ 
ventions miffiit not be lost t^fore they were 
sufficiently known, upon Adanfs prediction 
that the world was to bo destroyed at one 
time by the force of fire, and at another time 
by the violence and quantity of water, they 
made two pillars, the one of brick, the other 
of stone, and inscrilKid their discoveries on 
them both, that, in case the pillar of brick 
should 1)0 destroyed by the flood, the pillar of 
stone might remain, and exhibit those dis¬ 
coveries to mankind, and also inform them 
that there was another pillar of brick erected 
by them. Now this remains in the land of 
SiriiMl to this day. 

1197. The ground of the lattw part 
of the above legend may have been the 
fact of the existence of remarkable 
pillars, which are said to have been 
erected by Sesostris, king of Egypt, to 
commemorate his victories,—not by 
S thy son of Adam, and his descendants. 
And this part of tlie legend may have 
given birtii to the former part, vh. that 
Adam made such a prediction. Hero¬ 
dotus writes of the.se, ii.l06 : — 

As to the pillars, which Sesostris, king of 
Eg.v pt, erected in Lhedi/Terent countries, most 
of tlicm arc no longer in existence; but in 
Syrian Palestine I myself saw some still re¬ 
maining. 

1198. Delitzsch observes, _p.242:— 

Tlic legends about the Flood, which arc 
found in different nations, have just as much 
their connective in the Biblical record, as this 
has in them a proof of its historical value, 
in them arc similar fundamental portions, 
which form the basis of the heathen legends, 
only mythologically coloured, and altered in 
sAich a way, that the moral significance of the 
event retires into the background,the locality 
of the place* of settlement is brought as near 
jLs j>o-.-iiilc, the* horizon of an universal Flood 
coiitroctR itself more or less in national, 
special, interests, and the forms of national 
(^onnnon-life arc carried back into the antedi¬ 
luvian time. Nearest to the Biblical record 
stand tlie Flood-legends of the Wast-Aalatic 
circle of nations. 

1199. So, Dfxitzscii says, in Persia, 
India, wuiiChina, there is a second group 
of Flood-logeuds, peculiar to the coun¬ 
tries of Eastern Asia. A third group is 
formed by the legends of the Grecian 
circle ; and a fourth by the I^ends of 
nations lying beyond the intercourse of 
the ancient world, as the Welsh, Mexi^ 
cans, Pertivians 

The legend of the Mexicans and Islanders 
of Cuba agrees even as to the dove and raven, 
with the Biblical account. According to 
the legend of the Macusi-Indians in South 
America, the only man who survived the 
Flood, repeopled the earth by changing stones 
into men. According to that of the Tamaimks 
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of Orinoko it was a pair of human beings, 
who cast behind them the firuit of a certain 
palm, and out of the kernels sprang men and 
women. . . . Also the le^nds of a general 
Flood, among the Tahitians and other Society 
Islanders, betray on Asiatic origin, as gene¬ 
rally much in this group of prople reminds us 
of India. The in^bitants of Baiatea show 
—as a proof that a flooding of the land once 
took place—the corals and mussels, which are 
found on the highest summits of the island, 

1200. The inference,which Dslitzsch 
draws from the ‘ dove and raven ’ ap¬ 
pearing ill the mythology of Mexico 
and Cuba, ms., that these legends are 
all most probably derived from one 
primeval historical fact, would be jus¬ 
tified, if the other chief details of the 
story were found repeated in these 
legends. Otherwise, it might be just 
as fairly argued that the primeval fact 
involved also the changing stones into 
men, which , appears so prominent in 
these South American legends, as well 
as in that of the Greeks. 

1201. In fact we can account for the 
observed resemblance in one or other of 
these three ways:— 

(i) Tile different legends do point 
to one common primeval fact; but, if so, 
the ‘ stones ’ must have formed a feature 
ill it quite as much as the ‘ birds’;" 

(ii) The legends of the new World 
may have been derived from those of 
the Old; but, if so, the American In¬ 
dians must have had connection with 
the old mythology of Greece, which 
contains the ‘ stone-s ’ as well as of /»- 
dia, which has the ‘ dove ’; 

(iii) The legend in each case may have 
arisen from the same cause, ms., the 
inventive faculty of man, us he ob¬ 
served the circumstances with which he 
was surrounded, and pondered upon 
them. 

1202. We have just read that the in¬ 
habitants of Kaiatea produced, as a 
proof that a Flood of waters must 
have covered their country in former 
days,-- 

the corals and mussels, which are found on 
tho highest summits of the island. 

Probably, we have here the real so¬ 
lution of the question before us. The 
Raiateans were right in believing that 
the existence of tlie remains of these 
shellfish upon their bills was* a cct- 
tain indication that the sea had once 
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covered their land. Bnt they attri¬ 
buted to some remote era in the 
history of their own people, what, as 
we now know from the teachings of 
Geology, may have happened vast 
ages —perhaps, even millions of years, 
—before man lived upon the face of the 
the earth. 

1203. It seems probable, then, that, 
in all these difi'erent nations, the dis¬ 
coveries, which were made from time 
to time of these remains of marine 
creatures, far away from the sea, and 
far above the sea-level, must have led 
to speculations upon the cause of these 
phenomena. And what account could 
be given of them, but that they were 
the result of some tremendous Flood, 
which covered the whole earth, and left 
these signs of its terrible violence upon 
the high mountain-tops, which were 
buried beneath the waters? In such 
a Flood all living things must liave 
p.erished, except such as might have 
been saved by some kind of floating 

1204. The legend, then, in each case 
would gradually shape itself, ai^conling 
to Jhe special peculiarities of the people 
or country in which it originated; just 
as the discovery of huge bones of ex¬ 
tinct animals, and the sight of the 
vast remains of ancient buildings, seem 
(1139) to have given rise in different 
countries to the legends about a race of 
primeval giants. It is quite possible 
also that, in certain cases, some actual 
fact, handed down by tradition from 
former days, may have helped to give 
a substantial basis to the legendary 
story. The Hebrew narrative, for in¬ 
stance, may have had a real historical 
foundation in some great Flood, which 
overwhelmed a considerable tract of 
country in the neighbourhood of 
Ararat; just as it is possible that, since 
the existence of man upon earth, the 
country of Lyonness, between the 
Land’s End and Scilly Isles, has been 
actually submerged, as the Welsh 
legend teaches. 

1205. Thus the Scripture story of 
the Deluge may rest UMn a reminis¬ 
cence of some tremendous inundation 
of the ancient fatherland of the Hebrew 
tribes,—possibly, as Baron Bunsen 
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supposes, resulting from geological 
changes, C(^nected with the formation 
of the present Caspian Sea, mixed up 
with recollections of some more recent 
catastrophe in the lower plains of Me¬ 
sopotamia, which are not unfrequently 
flooded by the Tigris and Euphrates, 
the latter of which rivers has its source 
in the Armenian mountains, and is 
swelled prodigiously, at times, by the 
melting of the snows. It is noticeable 
that thc.se inundations take place in 
the tfprivg, when Noah’s Flood also 
was at its height, which began with 
the autumnal rains in the middle of 
the second month (October), G.vii.ll, 
and was at its height, at the end of 
150 days, in the middle of the seventh 
month {March), G.viii.4. 

1200. We have the following account 
of such a Flood in the plains of Bag¬ 
dad in the month of April. 

A remarkable Flood occurred in April, IftSJ), 
in Mesopotamia, when the Tigris and Eu¬ 
phrates were both out at the same time, and 
tl>e greatest exertions were required on the 
part of the inljabltanta bf Bagdad, to prevent 
their city tobto being swept away by the in- 
undatlon.. . . On April iJl, iJr. Bki.l 
wrote to a rolatiw that the water wn« high 
upon ihe-'^anlpfl^^ 9 f'Bagdad, and six feet 
above the level of the city. As far as the eye 
could reach, nothing yrna to be scon, from the 
highest tower of the Mosques, but a groat 
waste of '$v‘4tcre, studded here and there with 
a few dato^ovee, whic^ appeared like little 
islands; all cultivation in com and garden- 
produce WM completely destroyed. Thousands 
of square miles of country were at that time 
inundated, and numerous encampments of 
Arabs wero drownol in the localities, where 
they had been accustomed to dig wells for a 
scanty supply of brackinh water. So exten¬ 
sive, indeed, was tlie inundation, that the 
Euphrates steamer, under the command of 
Captain Ltncti, made long excursions 
the newly-formed Flood. Nearly a third of 
MesojKitumia was under water. Heywood's 
VON Bohlen, ii.p.176. 

Pr. Bkix further mentions the fact 
that the forry-hoats in use on the 
Tigris at the present day are still 
covered with bitumen’; comp. 

‘ Thou shalt pitch it within and without 
with pitch,' G.vi.l4. 

CHAPTER VII. 

GEN.IX.1--IX.29. 

1207. G.ix.3. 

* Evory creeping-thing that liveth, to you it 
shall be for food; as the green herb,,l give to 
you all.’ 
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' Deutzsch not«s here, jp.271:— 

Not as though men had not yet enjoyed the 
lue of any animal food, but no^ it is 
allowed to them; since,* now that the fruit* 
fulness of tbe ^ound and the nourishing 
power of its pr<^acts h^e been diminished 
by virtue of the divine curse, iii.l7,v.29, man 
required a more extensive and more strength¬ 
ening nutriment/ 

But it rather seems that, whatever 
may have been the case (1094) with tht 
Jehovist, the Elohist did not suppose 
that, before the Flood, animal-food was 
used, as he makes no provision of such 
food for Noah and his family durinf 
the twelve months in the Ark. An( 
yet, as already noted (1017), even in 
tlie eating of vegetables by men, or 
grasses and leaves by animals,—nay, 
even in the drinking of water,—there 
must have been abundant destruction 
of animal life, as common observation, 
and, at all events, the microscope, 
teaches. And great numbers of fish 
live by suction, and cause thus infinite 
destruction of animal life. 

As regards the curse, it may bo ob¬ 
served that the Jehovist seems rather 
to regard the Flood as having produced 
an allegation of toil, V;29.Tiii.2l. 

1208. G.ix.4. / 

* Only flesh, with its soul, its blood, yo shall 
noteat.’ 

This may either be a recognition by 
the Elohist, in the form of art ,express 
law, of a custom already existing in his 
time, of abstaining from the use of 
blood as food, or it may have been in¬ 
troduced with the view of checking and 
extirpating among the Hebrews the 
practice of eating raw meat, which,, as 
Kalisch obser^'e8, is still customary 
among some tribes of Syria, as it is to 
a certain extent among the Zulus, but 
especially among the modern Abyssi- 
nians, who are said to eat raw steaks 
cut from the living animal: comjp, IS. 
xiv.32. 

1209. G.ix.13. 

* My bow do I set in the cloud.’ 

The writer evidently intends to ac¬ 
count in this way for the first appear¬ 
ance of the rainbow. This is the plain 
meaning of the language here used, 
which must be twisted to imply that, 
though the rainbow had often been 
sten before,—as it must have been, if 


there was rain and sunshine together 
before the Flood,— it was then first, 
after the Flood, made the sign of 
peace between God and man. , The 
writer supposes it was then first set in 
the clouds after the Flood. 

1210. Delitzsch notes as follows, 
JJ.276: 

It is pUin that, in the writer's meaning, the 
rainbow now appears for the first time, al¬ 
though—and this require to be especially 
noticed—only that rainbow, which is visible 
far off in the clouds of heaven, after they 
have discharged their burden of water. For 
tho same phenomenon of refraction is also to 
be observ^ at a waterfall, and it shows itself 
at times in a dew-dropping mist. But first 
after tho deluge, with the entrance of the (so- 
called) rainbow, entered also the natural con¬ 
ditions, which made possible tho appea^oe 
of the rainbow, as a cloud-bow bending itself . 
liigh and far away over the earth. The pro¬ 
duction of the rainbow through a co-operation 
according to natural laws, of air, and water, 
and light, is no proof against its origin and ob¬ 
ject aa here described. 

The Hindoos see in it Indra’s weapon, [with 
which he discharged his arrows of lightning 
against the Asurns, the assailants of heaven, 
and] which he placed by his side, [as a sign of 
peace for men,] after his fight was ended. 
The Greeks named it Iris, [the daughter of 
Thaumas {wonder)^YmOt., JEn. ix.6, by EIcctra 
{briyhtuesH), the daughter of Oceanus^ Her. 
Theog. 2<>5,] ‘ the messenger between go^ and 
men,’ [or they deemed it the path by which 
Iris herself descended]. Among the Germans 
It is the great bridge made by the gods, connect¬ 
ing Heaven and Earth. . . . The Samoxdes 
call it the border on the mantle of Num, i.e. 
:he Deity. According to still existing German 
'olk-lorc, golden coins drop from it, and, in 
the spot where it rises, there lies a golden 
key, or one finds hidden treasures. These and 
similar views, existing also outside of Israel, 
show that the knowledge of the origin and 
ugnifleation of the raint^w hod travelled out 
>f the house of Noah into the world of peoples, 
and had not yet qnitedied away, though over- 
3owered and repressed by various, and, in 
3 art, contradictory imaginations. 

1211. Surely, we must believe that 
bese and similar views are merely the 
results of human speculation upon the 
origin, and attempts to explain the 
meaning, of this remarkable phenome¬ 
non. The Hebrew, however, is the most 
ntelligent and beautiful of all these 
maginings, and trite, as beautiful. For 
it is true that God has set His bow in 
.he heavens, as a sign of His goodwill 
^ us. But He has done this from the 
ime when He first created the light 
and the rain,—not then first after the 
Flood. All things beautiful in heaven 
and earth are signs of His loving- 
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kindness,—of His special favour to a 
creatare like man, who is gifted with 
power to behold this and other mani¬ 
festations of the glory and beauty of 
the universe, and with power also to 
reflect upon and realise their meaning, 
as messages of peace, with which our 
Father’s Goodness cheers us. The very 
fact, that we have eyes to see the rain¬ 
bow and rejoice in it, is a sign that we 
arc children of God, that we share Hjs 
favour, and arc not an accursed race. 

1212. The Elohist, then, was right, 
when he viewed the rainbow as a 
pledge of God’s continuing care for 
man; though he has limited and nar¬ 
rowed its meaning, by connecting it 
thus with the story of the Flood. To 
the eyes of all mankind, the appe.ar- 
ance of the mild hues of the rainbow 
after a storm is very soothing and re¬ 
freshing. AaDsuTzscH says, p.277:— 

Shining out upon the dark ground, which 
W’as just before discharging itself with light¬ 
ning flashes, it images forth the victory of 
the Divine Love over the dark fiery Wrath, 
Caused by the effect of the sun’s rays upon 
the gloomy mass of cloud, it is a figure of the 
willingness of the Heaveniy to penetrate and 
work upon the Earthly, Outspanned between 
Heaven and Earth, it announces peace be¬ 
tween God and Man. Overspanning the 
horizon, it shows the all-cmbracing univer¬ 
sality of the covenant of grace. 

1213. These metaphors may be mul¬ 
tiplied to any extent, and they have 
their proper use, as imaginative expres¬ 
sions setting forth broken images of 
the great eternal truth before our eyes. 
But wo must not forget that a rainbow 
may herald a tremendous commg storm, 
as well as illuminate the dark cloud 
that has passed. 

And, indeed, Homek speaks of it 
as a ‘ portent,’ foretelling either war 
or winter-storms, i7.xi.27 -28,xvii.647- 
48; and the Chinese also regard it as 
the prognosticator of calamity. 

1214. We may fall back with a sure, 
quiet, trust on the firmer ground of 
the comprehensive fact just mentioned, 
that He, who has made the rainbow 
and other things so grand and beauti¬ 
ful, and has given us eyes to see, and 
hearts to appreciate, the beauty and 
glory of His works, has surely kind 
and gracious thoughts towards us. He 
would not mock a world lying under 
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the power of the wicked one,—a race, 
of whom (as some suppose) the vast 
majority are doomed to endless woe,— 
with these bright exhibitions of His 
Goodness : for ‘as His Majesty is, so 
is His Mercy.’ Ecclus.ii.l8. 

1215. G.ix.26. 

‘ Cursed be Canaan ; a servant of servants 
shall he bo to his brethren.’ 

The other descendants of Ham, ac¬ 
cording to G.X.6, vie., the Kthiopiana 
(Cush), the Egyptians (Mizraim), and 
the Moors (Phut), are not included witli 
Canaan under this sentence of servi¬ 
tude ; nor are the Babylonians and As¬ 
syrians, the de.scendants of Cush, 
x.8-12, or the different offshoots of 
Mizraim, t;.13,14, as the Philistines. 
Only Canaan is doomed to bo a ‘ ser¬ 
vant of servants to his brethren.’ This 
Scripture, therefore, though so often 
appealed to for this purpose, give.s 
not the least sanction to the notion, 
that the African races, generally—as 
‘ .sons of Ham ’—are doomed to be 
slaves. 

1216. Some explain the fact of the 
Canaanites alone being selected for 
this condemnation, by supposing that 
Canaan, Ham’s youngest son, was the 
first to detect his grandfather’s condi¬ 
tion, and reported it scoflfingly to his 
father,—though the Bible says nothing 
of this. Delitzsch writes, p.281: 

Eoah’a curse lights on Ham, not in the case 
of all his descendants, but solely in that of 
Canaan, tho youngest of them : the others 
receive neither blessing nor curse ; and that, 
too, has its meaning in referencMi to tlie 
world’s history. But is it, then, reconcilable 
with the righteousness of God, that for Ham’s 
sin Canaan should be punished, and not in 
person merely, but in the entire liody of bis 
descendants ? Noah looks through the inner¬ 
most machinery of the actions of his sons: 
the development, proceeding from these acts na 
first beginnings, is spread out before his pro¬ 
phetic eyes. His curse attaches itself to the 
descendants of Canaan, in so far as the sin of 
their father became the type of their moral 
oondition; and between them and their sin 
arises a chain of consequences, occasioned 
through thoir tribal extension and national 
unity. 

1217. Supposing, however, that th« 
Jehovist wrote in a far later age than the 
days of Moses, e.a. in Solomon’s age, 
it would be obvious that these words 
contain no prediction, but rather,— 
like the ‘ Song of Moses,’-^convey, 
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most probably, an actual description of 
the state of things when the writer 
lived. The history of Samuel, Saul, 
and David, exhibits several obstinate 
struggles with the tribes, whom the 
migrating Hebrews found in possession 
of the land of Canaan. And many 
more such struggles must have pre¬ 
ceded those times. The story before 
us seelcs to find a justification for the 
manner in which the Canaanites were 
subdued, and subjected, as we find 
they were, for instance, in Solomon’s 
days, lK.ix.20,21:— 

‘ All the people that were left of the Amo- 
ritoB, Hittitea, Perizzites, Hivites, and Jebn- 
fiites, which were not of the children of Israel, 
tlieir children that were left after them in the 
land, whom the children of Israel also were 
not able to extemiinate, upon these did 
Solomon levy a tribute of bond-service unto 
this day.’ 

1218. Hence is explained the signifi¬ 
cant repetition of the fact, that Ham 
was the ‘father of Canaan,’ u.18,22. 
The vicious practices of the Canaanites 
are accounted for by their being sup¬ 
posed to inherit the shameless character 
of tlieir progenitor. The other great 
H.amite nations, as the Egyptians and 
Babylonians, would in that case, pro¬ 
bably, not bo included with Canaan 
in the sentence of servitude, for the 
reason that, at the time when these 
words were written, there was no like¬ 
lihood of those mighty nations being 
ever so reduced. 

1219. G.ix.20. 

‘ And Noah began to be a man of the 
ground, and he planted a vineyard,’ 

Von B 0 H 1 .EN observes, ii.p.l48: — 

It is well known that the fin^ vines grow 
over the whole of the Caucasus, and frequently 
in a wild state,—so abundantly, inde^, that 
in some parts the trees throughout whole 
forests are covered with vines. EiauilNSTONE, 
KaimI, 1.409. The Gns^lan mythology also 
transfers hither the scene of the legend of 
Dionysus (or Bacchus). 

1220. G.ix.27. 

* and (He) shall dwell in the tents of Shem.’ 

The true meaning of the verse seems 
to be, ‘ and He (Elohim) shall dwell in 
tlio tents of Shem,’ i.e. though He shall 
bless and ‘enlarge’ Japheth, yet the 
Shemite race—that is, of course, more 
particularly, the Hebrews,—shall be His 
favourites, among whom He will dwell, 
—which the Targ. Ovic. expresses by 
saying ‘ He shall make His Shechinab 
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to dwell in the tents of Shem.’ The 
Hebrew word, $haehan, here employed 
is that used habitually to express Jeho¬ 
vah’s dwelling ‘in the midst of'Israel, 
E.XXV.8, xxix. 45,46, N.ixxxr.34, lK.vi. 
13, &c., for which yosAau is never used; 
and though the latter word is used oc¬ 
casionally with reference to Jehovah’s 
dwelling in the Temple, 2S.Tii.6, iK-vili. 
13, &c., yet it expresses more properly 
His settled abode in Heaven, lK.viii.30, 
39, 43, 49, &c. The complete phrase, 
indeed, ‘ dwell in the tents of’ irael, is 
not used anywhere of Jehovah; but we 
find ‘ dwell (shachan) in the midst of the 
camps of’ Israel in N.v.3. In Job ii.l4 
we read, ‘ Let iniquity not dwell.(«^a' 
chan) in thy tents, whereas we have in 
iCh.T.lO;— 

‘ They made war witb tbe K^arites, who 
fell by their hand,'and theydire/TCyauhav) m 
their tents' 

1221 . If ‘Elohim’ be the subject of 
the verb, the meaning of the passage, as 
we have said, is obvious: ‘ Elohim will 
bless and prosper Japheth; but He will 
make His abode with His people Israel’ 
If ‘Japheth ’ be the subject, it is not so 
easy to explain the allusion. Targ. Jon, 
has, ‘ His sons shall be proselyted and 
dwell in the schools of Shem.’ But 
wore the sons of Ham to be excluded 
from this privilege ? Manifestly not: 
since the children of an Egyptian in 
the third generation might ‘ enter into 
the congregation of Jehovah,’ D.xxiii.8. 
Still less can the words be explained of 
the reception of the Japhethites into 
the Church, as Augustine* and Jeromef 
understand them ; since surely the en¬ 
joyment of this blessing would not 
have been limited to two-thirds only of 
the great human family. 

1222. There may he, here, as some sup¬ 
pose, a reference to an introduction of 
Japhethites, by colonisation or conquest 
into the district which belonged pro¬ 
perly, in the writer’s view, to the sons 
of Shem. The words in this case are 

* Aug. c. Fauatum, xil.24: ‘ in the tents of 
Shem, i.e. in the Churches, which the Apostle, 
the sons of the Prophets have built.’ 

t Jeii. Trad. ffeb. : ‘ in saying, ‘ and let him 
dwell in the tents of Shem,’ he propheriee 
concerning us, who engage ourselves in the 
study and science of the Scriptures, now that 
Israel has been cast out.’ 
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thought to imply that the descendants 
of Japheth should be so numerous, that 
there should be no longer room for 
them in their old locations, and they 
trould overflow into those of Shem. 
But if so, our want of suiHcient ac¬ 
quaintance with the details of Israelitish 
history makes it impossible to con¬ 
jecture with d^grpa ^.eenfidence 
the ciroumstahces'referred to,—more 
especially, as w6 hare not yet arrived 
at any definite conclusion as to the age, 
in whi<^ this Jehovistic passage was 
most probably written. 

1223. Possibly, bodies of people of 
Japhetic origin, among whom are 
reckoned in x.2,4, the Cimmerians 
(Gomer), Scythians {Magog), Medes 
{Madai), Thracians ( Tiros), Greeks 
(Javan), including Hellas (Elisha), 
and Cyprus (Kitiim), —some, perhaps, 
for trading purposes, others, it ipay be, 
forced on by the increase of population, 
—had settled in some parts of the 
land of Canaan itself, which wa.s 
reckoned as belonging of right to the 
Hebrew tribes, and had been allowed 
to do so without opposition. It is not 
unlikely that, on the northern boun¬ 
daries of Palestine, there was always a 
pressure from without: and we read in 
Is.ix.l of— 

* Lhe land of Zabulon and theland of Nephtha- 
lim, by the way of the sea, beyond Jordan, 
Oatilee of the Omtiles.' 

In the time of Josiah, it is known, a 
formidable horde of Scythians over¬ 
spread Media, and almost all Asia. 
They then marched towards Egypt, 
and were diverted by presents from 
the King Psammetichus. Upon this 
they returnc^d into Palestine; some of 
them plundered the temple of Astarte 
at Asealon; others settled at Bethshan, 
in the tribe of Manasseh, which from 
them was called Scythopolis. 

1224. Something of this kind may 
have happened in earlier days. 

Or the reference may be to the fiict 
that the Medes, Japhethites, lived in 
close contact with the Assyrians and 
Mesopotamians, Shemites, or to the 
founding of Greek settlements upon the 
coast of Asia. 

Or, perhaps, the words may be meant 
to express nothing more than this, that 
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there was no bar to the existence of 
friendly relations between the Hebrews 
and the people of Japhetic descent, 
whereas a very different feeling was 
entertained by the former towards the 
Canaanites. 

But, on the whole, we prefer to adhere 
to the view expressed above (1220). 

CHAPTEE VIII. 
geit.x.I-x.32. 

1225. G.X. 

In this chapter we have a very in¬ 
teresting reeoid of the extent of the 
Jehovist's geographical and ethnologi¬ 
cal knowledge,—though it gives plain 
signs, of course, of the limited know¬ 
ledge of the times. As Deutzsch 
notes, y).289:— 

We cannot avoid the admission, that the 
horizon of the author of this tabular list of 
nations was only ns wide as the relations of 
his time allowed. Hence it is exphiined why 
e.g. he leaves the Chine.se unmentioned, who 
are probably named [?] in l8.xlix.12, ‘and 
the.se from the land of Sinim,’ but who in the 
time of Joshua [? Solomon], in which we 
place the composition of the Table, were as 
yet unknown in Western Asia. They were 
not known either to the Egyptians, whose 
ethnographical knowletige, as the monuments 
indicate more and more clearly, was, in con¬ 
sequence of the conquering expeditions of the 
Pharaoha, surprisingly extensive, or to the 
Phrenicinns, although their ships went west¬ 
ward, as far as Spain, and eastward, as far os 
India. 

1226. We find here registered many 
names of countries, cities, and peoples, 
of which the writer had, doubtle.s8, 
heard some nfmour,—and especially, 
if ho wrote in Solomon’s days, through 
the closer intercourse which in that age 
existed between the people of Israel 
and the Phoenicians, lK.v.l-12,x.22, 
iindalso the Egyptians, lK.iii.l,x.28,29. 
Many of them are named in Ez.xxvii. 
as having commerce .with Tyre, e.g., 
Kittim, Elisha, Arvad, Elam, Lud, 
Phut, Aram, Togarmuh, Dedan, Sheba, 
Kaamah, &c.,comp. especially, ‘Javan, 
Tubal, Meshech,’ named in the same 
order in G.x.2,Ez.xxvii.l3. 

1227. But about some of these he 
may have known little more than the 
bare name, or stories current among 
the common people. We have an 
instance of such popular talk in v.9, in 
the case of Nimrod 

‘He was a mighty one in hunting before 
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Jehovah.: wherefore it is said. Even os 
Niniroti, the mighty one in hunting before 
Jehovah. 

Knobel observes, Gcn.iy.Wi-, thatj 
Ilia account of nations—- 
confines itself to Europe, Isorthern Africa, 
and Western Asia, and in particular reaches 
enstwanl only so far ns to the p(*ople lying 
next iKjyond tlie Tigris. It includes, conse- 
(iiicntly, about tlic same extent of district os 
was covered by the commerce of the Phreni- 
cians at the time of its coDpposiition ; and we 
may a.ssnine that the ethnological knowledge 
t'xpressed in it is in a great measure derived 
from the connection of the Hebrew with the 
Causianitc Phoenician people. 

1228. No tribesare so fully described 
ns those of Canaan, v.15-19. Trcii 
writes, j?.199:— 

In tlie plainest manner thavafional interest 
of the writer betrays itself in reference to the 
Oanaanites, who, contrjuy to the actual rela¬ 
tions, are derived from Ham, in order to ex¬ 
clude them from having anything in common 
with the yiiemitos, esjx'cially tlio Hebrews, 
for wliich preparation is already made in ix.‘i'). 
While rcc»)gnising in all those indications the 
Hi-hrew, who allows his feeling of interest to 
inftucnco his combinations, we have at the 
gaiuH am('a«nrer»f thf' vstlneof the 
u bi'li' T.-d,:' .vs hi<*i:, arr(*r-lsi:s.'l... s-;.''-! in r with 
diita, rin'':ri!.« i »'-• :r -mi other 
quarters, doUvcr.s much, which rests upon 
sjjecial modc.s of explanation and private 
speculations; and we have through tlte TaWc 
itself no certain guarantee for any staUimojjts, 
^^’herc other ancient authorities leave us in 
tlic dark,— to say nothing of those which are 
eontradictevl by them. 

1229. The nations of Eastern Asia 
ai'e not mentioned at all, having pro¬ 
bably been unknown, even by nafne, to 
tlie Jehovist, who, herwevor, as already 
ob.eerved (llOo), appears to Jiave had 
some Tafjm^ notion of the existence of 
distant Ea.stern nations, not reckoned 
among the descendants of Seth. In a 
later ago, when these nations became 
bolter known, attempts were made to 
connect thcmi with Noah through la- 
pheth, whom Arabic* writers describe 

* Some Kal>binical writers also make Shem 
to be the youtujext son of Kouh, uikui these 
grounds: 

(i) The order of the genealogy in G. x is 
(i) Japheth, (ii) Ham, (iii) Shem. 

Ans. This appears to bo tliiis arranged, in 
order to bring the family of Sliem intoc'oniiec- 
tion with the account of hie descendant Abra¬ 
ham, in the following chaptei’s. 

(ii) If Noah begat a stm at the age of five 
humfred, v.a2, and (‘ntcre<l the Ark at the age 
of si.r hundred, vii.l 1. and yet Shem was only 
a hundred years old, tu'o years after the 
I'lood, :^.10, he must liavc been youngest 
son, and Jnplieth the eldest. 
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as the eldestt not—as he is in the 
Bible—the youngest, son of Noah. 
Thus ICalisch writes, 6‘c?i,^>.236 :— 

They relate that Noah gave him (Japheth) 
a mysterious stone, long preserved in the pos¬ 
session of the Mongolians, on which the holy 
name of God was written, and which furnished 
him with power to call down rain from the 
skies at his pleasure. They consider him or 
an itispirad prophet, and as the ancestor of 
the Turks, and call liim,*ther^ore', Aboulturk; 
and they ascribe to him seven sons, by whom 
he became the sire of a.s many tribes or na¬ 
tions, the most celebrated of which are the 
Chinese, the Goths or Scythians, tho.Russians, 
find the Turcomans, 

1230. Many names of peoples and 
places are here set dowi as names of 
individuals, sucli as Tarsliish, vA, 
Sidon, 2^,15, Ophir and Havilah, v.29. 
So Mizraim, t’.13,ll, wliich is merely 
the dual name of the Double Egypt, 
Upper and Ijower, begets six sons, each 
of whoso names is a Plural Proper 
Name, and evidently represents a tribe 
or people, f.y. ‘Casluhim, out of 
whom eaTn(? Pliilistim/ the Philistines. 
Thu.s the Arub.s derive the Persians 
yrom Pharis, tlie son of Aram, the son 
of Shem, and the Komans from Bum, 
the son of Esau, the son of Isaac. 
From the occurrence of the above 
Plural Names and I*atroiiymics it is 
plain that the writer was aware of tha 
real nature of the account which he 
wiis giving,—that ho himself did not 
mean tliese names to bo taken as the 
names of individual men,—at least, 
not in all cases,—but wished to be 
uudcr.stood as writing a chorographic 
description of thev.'orldasthen known. 

1231. Knodel writes thu.s, p.l06:— 

AstheGreeksassumed thoniythical persons 

of Pelagus, Lelex, Hellen, ^Eolns, Homs, 
Achieus, Ion. Tyrrhenus, Iber, Kaltua, Scythes, 
5:c.,a8 iirogenitorsof the peoples of like name, 
to the IJvbrcav's rcfornvi back the different 
nations to separate progenitors having the 
sam<; names. This appears also from the sig¬ 
nification and form of the names. They are 
partly designations of countries, [Cush, Phut, 
Havilah, Mizraim, &c.] which pjissod over 
from the countries to their inlmbitants, tuid 

A ns. It is plain that in the lists of G. v,xl, the 
ancestors of Abraham arc, iu every other In¬ 
stance, the first-bom sons of their respective 
fatliers,—(the Elolust knowing nothing of 
Cain and Abel),—and it is not likely that the 
case of Shem would be exceptional. Perhaps, 
it is merely meant in xi.lOto mark Shem’e age 
as a Imndred at the time when the Flood l>e~ 
gan, two years after which he begat Aphax^. 

I) I) 
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then are applied to the assumed progenitors, 
—partly plural names, [Kittim, Dodanim, 
liUdim, &c.], which do not suit the pro¬ 
genitors, as single Individuals,—-partlypufro- 
nymicst [Jobusite, Amorite, Girgashite, &c.,] 
•which apply to races, not to single persons. 
In the lost two cases, it seems almost as if the 
author himself had not thought of septirate 
ij«li\'iduala as progenitors. Leaving o\rt of 
consideration the derivation of the peoples, 
this list of nations is an historical document, 
for the nations brought forward in it are his¬ 
torical : their existence was the occasion of 
the author’s composing his description, ajid 
his knowledge enabled him to do so. We need 
not be stirprised at this, if we realise the rela¬ 
tion of the Hebrews to the Phojnicians, and 
their comprehensive commerce. 

And Kajjsch adds, Gcn.p.2Z^:— 

The Hiiidoos also connected all the nations 
of which they had the least kn wlulge, with 
their own history. But they traced the < ther 
nations to illegitimate alliances witli the 
different castes, and regtirded them all os 
impure rebels. 

1232. ThewordA’’c«^did’??,‘Canaan/ 
r.lo, means ‘low/* i.e. Jjiwlanda, in 
opposition to Aram, ‘high,’ tho High¬ 
lands of Syria. Mr. Guove describes 
the district of Aram, Smith's Diet, of 
the liihle^ i.^.98, as— 

the groat mass of that high table-land, ^\•hich 
rising with sudden abruptness from tlie Jor¬ 
dan and the very margin of the Lake of 
Gennesareth, stretches at an elevation of no 
less tlian 2,0(K) feet aljovc the level of the S(!a 
to the banks of the Kupljrates itself, contrast¬ 
ing strongly with the low land bordering on 
the Mtnliterranean, the ‘land of Canaan,’ or 
the ‘lowcountry.’ 

And he writes of Canaan, Ih., i.246 : 

ITigh as the leA'el of much of the country 
west of the Jordan undoubterlly is, there are 
several things which must always have pre- 
vento<l, .as they <Ktill prevent, it from leaving 
an inipre«sion of elevation. These arc— 

(i) That remarkable, wide, maritime plain, 
over wliich tlie eyi* ranges for miles from the 
central hills,—afeaturcof »he country, which 
cannot Ixi overlooked by the most casual ob¬ 
server, and wliich impre.Hses itself most in¬ 
delibly on the recolh^-tion; 

(ii) The still deeper, and still more remark¬ 
able and impressive, hollow of the Jordan 
valley, a view into which may be commanded 
from almost any of the heights of central 
Palestine; 

(iii) The almost constant presence of the 
line of the mountains east of the Jordan,— 
which from their distance have the effect 
more of an onormoas cliff than of a mountain 
range,—looking downi on the more broken 
and isolated hills of Canaan,—and furnishing 


• So Augustine says, Op. rtm».vi.p.-'»01, 
‘ Why, however, the land won called ‘ Canaan,’ 
the iiiterpre ation of this name explains: for 
‘ Canaan’ is interpreted t > mean ‘ low.’ 
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a constant standard of height, b^orc which 
everything is dwarfed. 

1233. The aboue is, beyond a doubt, 
the true meaning of the word as ex¬ 
pressing the country. But the Hebrew 
writer has introduced a person, —Ca¬ 
naan, the son of Ham,—and given him 
eleven sons,'of whose names nine are 
tribal names, and one is the name of tho 
ancient city, Sidon. The Canaanitos 
were, in poin^ of fact, lowland 
tribes of that district, including more 
particularly the Phoenicians, who lived 
upon the coaist, and who both called 
themselves Canaanites, and are so 
I called in the Bible. Thus wo road:— 

Is.xxiii.ll, ‘ Jehovah hath commanded con- 
ceniiiig Canaan [=Tyro] ’ ; 

Zcph.ii.«'5, ‘ 0 Canaan, land of the Philis¬ 
tines.’ 

So Sidon is named as the Jlrsthorn of 
Canaan, G.x.15; and, accordingly, in 
the lists of the aboriginal tribes, E.iii. 
8,17,&e., th(‘ first place is always given 
to the ‘Canaanite’ in the stricter sense 
of the word, i.e. tho I'lio^nicians. 

123-1. Gksknius says of the name 
Canaan, Ilrb.Gr. p.S :— 

It in tho native name Ix^th of theCanaaiiit- 
j.sh tribes in Palestine, and of those who dwelt 
at the foot of Lebanon, and on the S\nnn 
coast, whom we call IMimnicians. while they 
are called AV/adiO'n, ‘ Canaan,’ on their own 
coins. A]s<>thoi)eopleof Cai’thagcgavethein- 
selves the same name. 

The Hebrew tribes were originally 
.Syrians, i.e. Aramreaus or Highlanders. 
But probably, as we shall presently see, 
they were in reality kindred tril>cs 
with and spoke the same language as, 
the Canaanites or Lowlandcrs, whence 
the Hebrew language is ealled, in Is. 
xix.18, ‘the (lip) language of Canaan/ 

1235. In all probability, th(‘ nations 
in this chapter are, as Knoukl says, 
historical, —that is, they had a real ex¬ 
istence in tho views of the writer, and 
are not, as some have supposed, in 
many cases, a mere fiction of his own 
imagination. There is, however, one 
point, in respect of which there is an 
indication of artificiality in tho list, 
viz., tliat there are exactly seventy 
national names given in this register, 
if we omit the passage about Nimrod,* 

» 8o writes Mr. Bevan, SMim’s Diet, of Gic 
Bible, p.545: ‘ It does not seem to have formed 
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<>.8-12, which has some appearance of 
hoing a later interpolation, whether by 
the same or another writer,—(since 
five sons of Cush are given in •y.T, and 
it is strange that tlie story should begin 
v.S, * and Cush begat Nimrod,’)—and 
which at all events is concerned with 
the acts of an individual person, and 
not with a tribe or people. This 
nurpber ‘ seventy ’ may have reference 
to the ‘ seventy ’ souls of the House of 
Jacob, which came into Egypt, G.xlvi. 
27: romp, also D.xxxii.S,— 

‘ When the Most High divided to the nations 
their inheritance, when He se}>aratod the sons 
of Adam, Jlc set the bounds of the }7eople 
according to the ninnbi'r of tlic children of 
Israel.’ 

1236. But there are several discre¬ 
pancies in this account, which sliow 
some uncertainty in the traditions, re¬ 
ports, or theories, on which the writer 
relies; and there’ are other points, on 
which it is at variance with the ethno¬ 
logical science of tJio present day. 

Thus tlie nanu'S of Sheba and 
Ilavilah,—doubtless, the names of 
countries,—occur both among tlio sons 
of Hmu, V.7, and the sons of Shcniy 
?'.28,29 ; and againSheba occursamong 
the grandsons of Abraham, xxv.3. 
There may have boon two branches of 
cacii of those two tribes, one settled on 
the E. coast of Africa, the otlier in 
Arabia; and tJie first in each case may 
have be(‘n reckoned by the writer with 
tlie sons of Ham, and th<“ otlicr with the 
Shemif os. But then the two brnnehos of 
each name must really have been re¬ 
lated to each other; they must hare 
been both Shemitic, or both Hamitic. 
And so Belitzscii notes,^>.307:— 

It is impossible for us to kco)) asunder the 
Cushite Sheba, x.7,the .loktanite Sheba, X.2H, 
and the \hrahan!it'‘ \vv.:5, 

1237. Bu! if-‘, ih-*a '/« Sheba and 

I)edan, who are reckoned togc‘th(V as 
grandsons of the Abraham, 

xxv.3, must be. conin'otetl wirh the 
Hamite Sh(‘ba and I)edan of x.7. 

part of the original genealogical statement, 
but to be an interpolation of a later date. Jt 
is the only instance in which personal cha¬ 
racteristics are attributed to any of the 
names mentioned. The prove^hie^ evpro'ieion. 
which it embodies, be'{'eu\- ;> trn-liiioual 
and fragmentary character; and there is 
nothing to connect the passage cither with 
what precedes or -vsdth what follows it.’ 
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Again, Tarshish* {Tartessus in 
Spain), and Kittim {CypruH\ which 
are known to have been Phoenician 
settlements, are classed among the Ja- 
phetliiies^^vAy though Sidon orPhmnieia 
itself is placed among the Hamites,v.l5. 

The Medesalao (]VIadai)are separated 
as Japhethites from the probably kin¬ 
dred tribes of Asshur and Elam, who 
are reckoned as Shemites,—^perhaps 
because the territory of the Medcs was 
supposed to extend indefinite3|r towards 
the north. 

* The Chronicler ^v^itGs. 2Ch.ix.21,—‘For 
the king’H ships ircnt to Tarshish with the 
servants of Hiram: every tliroo years cam© 
the ahipd of Tarshish bringing gold and silver, 
ivory, and apes, and peacocks,’ to king Solo¬ 
mon. Here lie has evidently meant to copy 
the cori-esponding datum in lK.x.22:—‘For 
the king had at sea a navi/ of Tarshish with 
the navy of Hiram : once in throe years came 
the nary of Tarshish, bringing gold ami silver, 
ivory, and ajies, and peacocks.’ But the 
writer in Kings speaks only of a ‘ navy of 
Tarshish,’ i.e. a fleet of merchaut-ressels, the 
jihrase ‘ shij) of Toi'shish’ having become 
proverbial for ‘merchantman,’ I\>.xlviii.7,Js. 
ii.lf>,xxin.l,14,Ix.l),Ez.xxvii.25,fromthogreat 
tralhc which the Phoenicians had with Tar¬ 
shish (or Tartessns) in S^pnin. The Chronicler, 
however, lias understood the expression hte- 
rally, atid therefore writes of Solomon’s ships 
going to Tarshish. 

So wo find in 1 K.xxii.4fi, ‘ Johoshaphat made 
ships of Tarsh'sh to go to Ophir for gold : but 
they went not, for the ships were broken at 
llziou-.''*'•« V.’ Butin 2Cb.xx.-l(>,37, we read, 

• \n.| .■..'n'-i himself with him to make 

ships to (JO to Tarslii>h; and they mode the 
ships at Ezion-geber. . . And the ships wore 
broken, that tlioy were not able to go to 
Tarshish.’ That is to say, the earlier writer 
says, very correctly, tliat Solomon built 
merchant ships at Ezion-geber, at the top of the 
lied i^.a, to go to Ophir, on the SB. coast of 
Arabia : whereas the Clu'oniclcr says tliat 
Solomon made ships on the Ked fiea to go to 
a jjort in Spain. Some commentators have 
attempted to ‘reconcile’ the difficulty by 
sujiposing Tarshish to be in Asia : but there 
is no r(‘al ground whatever for this: comp. 
Is.xxiii.(», Jon.i.3, from which it is plain that 
Tarshish was directly accessible from the 
coast of Palestine. Mr. TwisijtTON writes, 
SMi'riJ’s /Jict. of the Jiible, iii.p.l440: ‘The 
compiler of the Chronicles, misapprehending 
the expression ‘ eliiiis of '■J’arshish,’ supposed 
that they meant ships destined to go to Tar¬ 
shish ; wliereas, although this was the original 
meaning, the words had come to signify large 
Phoenician ships of a particular size and 
description, destined for long voyages, just as 
in England ‘East Indiaman’ was a general 
name given to vessels, some of w’hidi were 
not intended to go to India at all. . . . Tliis 
alternative is in iteelf by far the most proba¬ 
ble, and ought not to c ccosion any surprise.’ 
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1238. On ?.'.8“12 Kamsch writos, 
Gen.p,256 ;— 

The whole im|>(>rt of this Interesting pas- 
sage has been iKjrverted and contorted. Tlie 
‘hero’ Nimrod has iKion, [through a false 
interpretation of his name, os from iiMrai}^ 
‘rebel,’] transformed not only Into a "giant, a 
tyrant, and a ravnger, but into a rebel against 
IJ)C authority of CJwl, into a proclaimer of 
wicked principles, teaching the docile people 
that they owe all their happiness to their own 
virtue and exertion, atid not to the i>owor 
nnd goodness of God,—that the Divine rule 
was an intolerable tyranny, ^^•hich had in¬ 
flicted a gfeneral Flood, but which they could 
for the future escai>e by gathering around one 
great centre, the tower of llabel. lie was 
reganled as a hunter of men, as \voll as of 
wihl-beosts ; his very name is believwl to 
imply impious revolt; he lias been i<lentifie<l 
with tde fearful monster ‘(;)rion,’ [calbnl 
‘fool’ or ‘knave.’ .lob.xxxviii.iU,] 
chained in the exi>an8e of heaven with inde¬ 
structible fetters, to warn ami to ten-ify; he 
was, among tlie later Ainbic writers, tlie 
subjHJt of increilibh? fables, wliieli (it is as¬ 
serted) arc hinUHl nt in those verses. And all 
this because Nimrod is hem*eaUe<l a ‘hero’ 
aiid a ‘ mighty huntsman ” 1 

1239. a.x.21. 

‘ Sheni . . . the father of all the sons of 
Eber.’ 

By ‘.sons of Ebor (llf/zr/*') ’ arc* evi¬ 
dently meant ’HcbrcM’s ;* in other 
words, tlio writer hero d(*dueos from 
the name of an iinaginaiy p(‘rsonal 
ancestor, as a patronymic, the appel¬ 
lative name, • Hebrew,* which is most 
probably derived from \ichcr, ‘ across, 
beyond, on the oth(‘r side of,’ and was 
applied by the Canaanitcstotlie people 
of Israel, as men vtiio had ‘ crossed 
over,’ i.c. had come origiinill^^ from 
beyond the Euphrates. Hence tin* 
J>XX exj)ress the word ‘Hebrew’ by 
ir€piT7is, ‘one from tli^* other sid(‘ 
and exactly in tin* same way the na¬ 
tives of Xatal .sp(‘ak of the tliousands 
of fugitive Zulus, wiio have ‘ crossed- 
over’ the boundary Kiver Tugela into 
t]\e British colony, for protection from 
their tyrannical kings, as ahawiiayo, 
‘ erossed-over.’ 

1240. TIiu8‘El)cr' in this passage is 
not really the name of a man, but, as 
Mr. Bevan says, Smith’s of ike 
Bihlpf iii.^.lt>4o,— 

represents geographically the district acro-^s 
(i.e. eastward of) the Euphrati*s. . . the 
comitry, which had been the crodle of their 
race, and from wliicdi they luul emigrated 
westward into Jhilestinc. jhA.p.ltiK 
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The name ‘Hebrew’ is first used 
of Abraham, (r.xiv.13. It is applied 
ti) his descendants only in the mouth 
of foreigners, G-.xxxix.l4,17,xli.l2,E.i. 
lG,ii.6,7, lS.iT.6,9,xiii.l9,xiv.ll,xxix.3, 
or when they are contrasted with 
foreigners, (t.xI. 15,xliii.32,E.i. 15,19,ii. 

11,13,xxi. 2,D.xv. 12,18.xi ii. 3,7. 

1241. The Jehovist in thi.s chmiter 
has deduced the inhabitants or the 
conntrie.s with which he wa.s best 
acquainted, (whetherthrough extended 
intercourse witlr Egypt, PhiTenieia, nnd 
the East, or through other means,) 
from tlie three sons of Noah, Sliem, 
Ham, and Japheth. In Hebri'w, the 
name Ham, Ichim, would be dcriTablc 
from the word khuniam, ‘be hot"; but 
its real origin appear-s to be the native 
di'signation for Egypt, 'khcatiy ‘ the 
black country,’ — Pi.ut.vuoh, x'ImIi’, 
(whence ‘chemistry,’ ‘alchemy,’) — 
which it received from the colour of 
its soil. 

1242. The name Japheth, is 

supposed by some to be derived from 
yuphah, ‘be fair, beautiful,’ and to 
have reference to the light colour of 
the Eimopean nations: while Shim, 
means ‘ a name, renown,’ vi.4,xi.4, nnd 
may imply the favour with which the 
Hebrew branch of the Sliemites was dis¬ 
tinguished by Jehovah, or more gime- 
rally, the grandeur nnd fame, which, in 
the earlie.st historical time,«, wa.s at¬ 
tached to the nations of Western 
Asia: rmup. in modern Enropi', ‘ la 
grande nation.’ Tlie Jehovist, how¬ 
ever, in ix.27. connect.s the name .la- 
pheth with paOtuh, ‘ enlarge.’ Some, as 
llvTTVfANN, connect it with the Greek 
lapitoK. The Targ. Jer. upon G.ii.7, 
says that God,crcated man ‘red, black, 
and white,’—showing that the idea 
of a triple iiartition of mankind, ac¬ 
cording to colour, was current among 
the Jews. 

1243. Tlio,sc, who receive the Jeho- 
vist’s account as a sufficient explana¬ 
tion of the origin of the different nations 
of antiquity, must be prepared to ex¬ 
plain how such remarkable pmnanent 
differences in the shape of the skull, 
bodily form, colour, physiognomj-, asare 
exhibited on the most ancient I^’ptian . 
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nioiniment«,—where wo see depicted 
the Mongol with hisdistinctive features, 
shaven except the scalp-lock on the 
crown, or else with long hair and thin 
moustache, and the Negro, black, flat- 
nosed, thick-lipped, woolly-haired, just 
oxaetly as now, the children even with 
little tufts of woolly hair erect upon 
their heads, (see Types of Mankind^ 
jh'lS'l, with many correspond¬ 

ing peculiarities in other cases,—cculd 
liavc developed themselves so distinctly 
in tile course of a few centuries, though 
no i)crceptiblo change has taken place 
in the negro face for 4,000 years to tlie 
])reseiit time. Nay, uccoi’diiig to the 
iiiblical accounts, the period allow(Kl 
for tlie development of the physiologi¬ 
cal and linguistic differences in the 
races of men commences, not with 
Adam or even Noah, but with 
in whosi' days mankind was dis- 
])ersed, (i.x.2o; and l^eleg was born 
(4 40) only 191 years before the birth 
of Abraham. 

1244. On this point writes Dr. Pyk 
S.MfTH, iieolayy and Scripture, ^>.353: 

■\Ve have no instance of a white familj' or 
< onmiuiiity acquiring the i)roi>er colour, 
nor of a nc ro family losing its pt?culiarity, 
and becoming of a lunper, healthy. Morth- 
l•'nro))ean white, where thorp arc not inh'r- 
niarriages with fair iiersons, long coiitiimecl 
in the favourable dirc'ction. 7’his, J believe, 
must i)C .‘ulmittcd ; and aiiotluT fact of great 
importance must 1)0 added to it. The recent 
('vploringsof the Egyjgian tombsand temples 
b**'';::.'ht to light ])ioture3 of native 
V.r .M . .i!. i of men and women of other 

nations, comprising ue(froe.i, who are distin- 
tingnishod by their charnotcristio form of 
face and their ro/up/rtr///Wmvt colour. Some 
of these highly interesting Tt?})resentations 
uro j)rove<l tx) of the age of Joseph and 
♦yirber, and some, in which negro figui*cs 
occur, arc of the ciglith century after the 
flood. Assmniug, then, that tlie complexion 
of Noah’s family was what_I ventured to 
supiiosc as the normal brown, we/r iras not time 
for (( imjro race to V by the ojiera- 

tion of all the causes of cliangc with which 
wc arc ac(inaiute<l. 

1245, And so writes Nott, Types of 
^lankimL p.o ^:— 

We are told of the transmission from parent 
to < hild of club feet, cross eyes, six fingers, 
<leafness, blindness, and many otlier familiar 
examples of congenital jicxmliarities. But 
tliese examples merely serve to disprove the 
argument they arc intended to sustain. Did 
anyone ijver hear of a club-foote<l, cross-eyed, 
or six-finger<vl rurr. although ouch individuals 
are cxc^-.-dingly common 'f Are they not, on 
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the contrary, always swallowed'tip and lost ? 
Is it not strange, if th^ be any truth in this 
argument, that no race has ever been formed 
from those congenital varieties which we know 
to occur frequently, and yet races should 
originate froin congenital varieti^, which 
cannot be proved, and are not believed, by our 
liest writers, ever to have existed ? Ko one 
ever ^w a Negro, Mongol, or Indian, born 
from any but his own sj)ede8. Has anyone 
heard of an Indian child bom from white or 
black parents in America, during more than 
two centuries that these races have been 
living tlicreV Is not this brief and simple 
statement of the case sufltcieut to satisfy any¬ 
one, that the diversity of species now seen on 
the earth cannot be accounted for on tWs 
assumption of congenital or accidental origin V 
If a doubt remains, would it not be expelled 
by the recollection, that the Negro, Tartar, 
and Whiteman, existed, with their present 
types, at least one tlioiisand years before 
Abraham journeyed to Egypt, us a suppli¬ 
cant lO the mighty riiaraob V • 

1246. It is impossible to assif^n ^vith 

any degree of ooiifidimcc the situation 
of many of tlie places or peoples here 
named. Some of them, of course, tii’e 
well-known from the later history, 
while others have boon identified with 
considerable probability from a com¬ 
parison of their names, and of tlie order 
in which they are hero onxinicTuted, 
with descriptions which occur elsewhere 
in sacred or profan(? authors. Thus 
J.iPHETH represents the nations of the 
iorth and Europe and W. Asia), 

Ham, those of the south (in Africa and 
AV. Asia), SiiEM, those of the central 
parts of W. Asia,—comprising, pro¬ 
bably, all those of wliicli the WTiter had 
had some definite information, though 
‘tis not impossible that some may have 
jeon omitted or inserted, to make up 
tlie important numbiT serenty. The 
Juphethites, beingprobablyleastknowTi, 
fire given only to tm generations, the 
Hamites to three, the. Shemites to four 
ov five. 

1247. Among tliesc may be noticed— 

{lO.MEU, comp. Cimbri, Vymry, and liis de- 

Rceiidiuits— 

Ashkenaz s=the Germans (?); 

lUphath =the Kelts (?), w'nom tradition 
connects with the now the 

Ca/yia/Aiau, mountains; 

7’of7anji«/i=A'n'm-Tartar8 (?), or Arme¬ 
nia; 

Ma«(K i=Scythians ; Cog=A7iegiA (Indo- 
Germ.), * mountain,’ found in C'aue-<i«us, 

‘ mountain of the Asi^ from whom Aala 
is named; 

MADAr=Me<.les; 

jAVAN=l6iiinu9, on the coasts of W. Asia, 
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from whom arc derived (contrary to the 
Greek tradition, which makes Ion the 
descendant of HeJlen)— 

EliahiHi =HeUas or (?) jEolians; 

Tarshish =Tarte6sus, in Spain; 

KUtim = Cyprus; 

i)orftt«<»i=Ilhodee, if the reading: of the 
fiam. Fers., JRodanini (as in lCh.i.7) is 
correct; 

Tuhalj Meshech, and Tlras (? Thrace) 
are rery nncertain. Among the des¬ 
cendants of- Ham and Shem are— 

Lthahim =the Lybians; 

i 'aphtorim = Cretans; 

ArvaMe =^oplc of Aradus, an isle 
on the Phoenician coast; 

Arphaxail =Arrapachitis, a district in 
Northern Assyria; 

^<Wrtr;«a —Hadrun 1 ant. 

CHAPTER IX. 

IDENTITY OP I.ANODAGE OF THE HEEKEH'S 
AND CANAANITES. 

1248. We proceed now to the con¬ 
sideration of the lavifuagc spoken by 
the Hebrew tribes. According to the 
traditionary view, Hebrew must liavo 
been the language of Paradise^ since all 
the conversations are r<'Corded in that 
tongue,—the word.s of Jehovah-Elohim, 
those of Adam and Etc, and of tlie 
serpent, and, cspeciallj', the two name.s 
given by the man to his wife, ii.2;j, 
iii.20, name.s given witli express rc- 
fereneo to their meaning in Hebri'w. 
So, too, after the exjmlsion from Para¬ 
dise, tlio names are pure Hebrew: and 
Noali is made to play upon the name 
of Japheth. ix.27, with reference to a 
Hebrew root of like sound. 

1249. Accordingly, there arc some who 
have maintained that Hebrew was actu¬ 
ally spoken iii Paradise, and by all the 
inhabitants of the world before and after 
the Elood, without suffering any ma¬ 
terial modification, for 2,000 years (!), 
so that they remained still a people*Df 
‘ one lip,’ until, at the ‘ confusion of 
tongues,’ the one primeval language 
was shattered into a variety of different 
languages, or, rather, a multitude of dif¬ 
ferent languages were separated at that 
time from the parent Hebrew tongue,— 
which, however, was still maintained 
in its purity among the descendants of 
Peleg,—‘ in whose days the earth was 
divided,’ x.25,—in the line of the eldest 
son till the time of Abraham. Delitzsch, 
as we have seen (1034),canno{ conscien- 


; tiously maintain this riew, but believes 
that the transactions in Paradise were 
carried on in a different language, so 
that only broken reminiscences of what 
then took place have been handed 4own 
to ns by tradition. 

125(1. But, however this may have 
been, we must suppose, it would seem, 
that Abrabam, while living at Haran, 
xi.31,32,xii.4,5, in liis ‘father's house,’ 
—which is elsewhere described as the 
‘ city of Nahor, in Mesopotamia,’ xxiv. 
10, comp, xxvii.43,—spoke the language 
of the country, the Aramaic. We are 
told, however, that when Laban, the 
grandson of Nahor, Abraham’s brother, 
gave an Aramaic name to the stone set 
lip by himself and .Jacob, xxxi.47, Jacob 
gave to the same .stone a Hebrew name of 
like signification. Prom this, regarded 
as an liistorical matter of fact, we should 
infer tliat .lacob spoke Hebrew, as bis 
motlier-tongue, before he left his father 
Isaac’s liouse, and that he retained his 
command of that language during the 
twenty years of liis residence in Haran, 
(where, of conrso, Aramiean was spoken 
liy everyone else,) and adopted it again 
oil his ri'turn fo the land of Canaan. 

1251. But this would show also tliat 
Abraham’s family, while living in the 
land of Canaan, had already changed 
their language from Aramman to He¬ 
brew : and i1 is natural to suppose tliat 
lliey did this i»y adopting the tongue 
of the people among wliom they dwelt. 
But, since the Ifebrow and Aramaic 
are merely diffi'reut forms of the same 
.Semitic family of languages, this would 
imply that the Canaanites spoke the 
same tongue fiindami'utally as the He¬ 
brews theiuselvi's, before, as well as 
after, the migration of Abraham,—iu 
other words, That the Hebrew tribes 
weri' originaUy hind red tribes to those 
of Canaan, and weri' not, as they arc 
ri'pre.sentcd in (1.x, the sons of Shjm, 
while the Canaanites were the children 
of Ham. 

1252. By those, who maintain Hebrew 
to be the original tongue of Paradise, 
or the nearest representative of tho 
original tongue, it will be assumed that 
it was continued in its purity in the lino 
of Abraham, while Aramaic was a de- 
fiectionfrom it,—a dialectic variation.’ 
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Admitting this, the difficulty will re¬ 
main the same as before, to account 
for the fact of the Canaanites 
nicians speaking Hebrew, or, at least, 
a lai^age substantially the same as 
the Hebrew, if they were, indeed, des¬ 
cendants of Ham. 

1253. Tliat they did this, is clearly 
implied in the narrative, where the He¬ 
brews su*e rcpr(!sented as having had no 
difficulty at any time in communicating 
fr(;(‘ly, by word of mouth, with th<) 
aboriginal inliabitants of Canaan. In 
Egi/pt wo find Joseph’s brethren speak¬ 
ing with their brother, siipposed to hv. 
B.nEf/i/2^tian, by ni(‘ans of an interp7rtcr, 
xlii.23. The llamite language of Egypt, 
then, was very different—as, of course, 
wo know it was—from th(' Hebrew. 
But we find A])rain conversing freely 
with the Canaanit(! King of Sodom 
and with Melchizcdek, tlie Jebusite 
King of Sah-m, xiY.19-24,—(who, how¬ 
ever, has been supposed by some to 
have be(‘ii no other tluin the Patriarch 
Shem, and who, in that case, of course, 
would speak Hebrew, if that was the 
original tongue,)—as also Lot with the 
people of Sodom, xix.5-9, Abraham and 
I.saac with tlie 1‘hilistine King of Gerar, 
XX.9-15, xxi. 22-32, xxvi.7-10, 2G-29, 
Abraham witli the /{/ttitcfi, xxiii.3-lG, 
Jacob, with the Hivites, xxxiv.8-12. 

1254. It may bt! sugg(‘sted tliat th(‘se 
three I^itriai’clis had, piThaps, Jived so 
long among the Canaanit(‘.s, as to have 
ac(iuired the power of speakijig their 
tongiK', suppost'd to be Iiahdtk\ without 
having lost tlieir own Aramaean, or that 
form of it, tlie Hebrew, into wliieh it 
had become modified cuiiong the wem- 
hers of their fKiidUes, who w<t<‘ origi- 

■ nally, for the most pari, also Aranuioans. 
But tlnm W(‘ find also tin* harlot Kaliab 
in Jo.ii talking fredy witli the Hebrew 
spies, and the Hi\ile.s of Gibeon with 
Joshua, Jo.ix.G-lo, and tin* man of 
Luz with the spies in Ju.i.24 : so that 
thes«5 different natives of Canaan are 
represented as speaking a language sub¬ 
stantially the same as that of the 
Hebrews. 

1255. Again, tin; nam(‘Sof th(! Philis¬ 
tine King, Ahimclcch, G.xx.2, and of 
the Jebusite Kings, Melchizedck and 
Adonizedeky G.xiv.lS, Jo.x.l, are ptire 


Hebrew,—meaning, respectn'ely, ‘ fiither 
of the king,’ ‘king of righteousness/ 
‘lord of righteousness,’ tlie last two 
being, in fact, identical So the names 
of many of the Canaanite cities in 
Joshua,— e.g. ‘ Kiqath-sepher ’ = city of 
the book, Jo.xv.15, and see those in 
Jo.xv.21-62,—are pure Hebrew. Nay, 
in Isaiah’s time, the Jews,—speaking 
Hebrew, of course, since their Prophets 
addressed them in that tongue,—did 
not generally understand the Syrian or 
Aramaean tongue, 2K.xviii.26, Is.xxxvi. 
11. H(‘nce it is impossible to suppose 
that the Hebrew was merely such a 
sliglit modification of the Aramaean, as 
might liave sprmig up among the mem¬ 
bers of on(‘ particular family. And, in 
fact, we know that the two languages, 
tliough closrly allied, are very different 
in form, and quite* as distinct from each 
othc*r, as Dutelifrom German, or Spanish 
from Portuguese; though, says Mr. 
Twtsleton, Smith’s Diet of the Biblc^ 

Jt wHinis to bo admitted by philologcrs that 
neither Hebrew, Aramaic, nor Arabic, is de¬ 
rived the one from the otiier, just as the same 
nia> bo siiid of Italian, ypanish, and Porcu- 
guese. 

125G. In short, there can be no doubt 
that the tril^es of Canaan themselves 
spoke substantijilly tlic Hebrew lan¬ 
guage, which the descendantvS of Abra¬ 
ham adopted from them, and which is 
therefore cjillod tlie ‘ langujigo of Ca¬ 
naan,’ Is.xix.18. And so writes Bleek, 
EinlpBi :— 

Tho geographical position also of Canaan, 
between the Aramaic and Arabiaii tribes, 
would lead one to assume beforeliand that the 
Canaanites belongfHl to the same family of 
nations, and had a kiinlreil sixjech, which, in 
respect of its character and dialectic pecu¬ 
liarities, would lie between the Aramaic and 
Arabian dialects, as in fact, the Hebrew does. 
That, however, the Canaanites—(tl)at is, the 
people inhabiting the land before Abraham’s 
jirrival)" «pokeone and the same tongue with 
the Israt’lm*-, or, iii least, a tongue much 
more nearly related to the Hebrew than the 
Animaic was, may bo concluded from the 
fa(;t, that, so numerous and intimate as were 
the relations of the Hebrews with these 
people, wc ftnd no indication whatever of any 
difference in their language, which eith^ 
hindered them from mutually understanding 
one another, or made an interpreter necessary. 
Lastly, the Proper Names of Canaaniti^ 
persons and places are pure Hebrew, and ex¬ 
pressed in Hebrew not Aramaic forms. It 
cannot be doubted, then, that the Canaanites 
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npolce R?)JbRtantially .the same language as the 
. Hebrews. ^ it ^eannot be supposed that 
the^ adopts it from the eolitary stranger, 
Ab'frihoia.' Hcnco it is obvious that he must 
have adopted it from them, after settling in 
the country, having. dropped gradually by 
disuse the Aramaic direct, which he spoke 
in his father's house. This language must 
the Israelites have taken with them to Egypt, 
and brought back again into the land of 
Canaan. 

1257. But, beside tlie indications thus 
jiffbrded, that the vernacular language 
of the Canaanites was substantially 
the same as Hie Scripture Hf*brew, we 
have other positive proof in the case of 
the PhcRnkians, who are spoken of as 
Canaiuiites in Obad. 20:— 

* And the Captivity of this host of the chil¬ 
dren of Israel shall possess that of the Ca- 
naanites even unto Zarephath,' i.e. ‘Saropta, a 
city of Sidon,’ Luke iv.20. 

So, in >ratt.xv.22, we read of the 
‘woman of Canaan,\who came ‘out 
of the coasts of Tyre and Sidon *; and 
Sidon is named in G,x.l5 as tlie first¬ 
born son of Canaan. 

125 8. Accordingly, Avar stine, 
speaking of the rural population of 
the Phoenician colony of Carthage, 
writes sis follows, Mck ad Jiom. 
xiii;— 

Our rustics l)eing asked who tlioy arc, an- 
Bwering in Punic ‘ ChananiU*s,’ what cl.s<i do 
they answer than ‘ CanaanltesV ’ 

So, Hept. qud'st. 16, he writes: — 

Those tongues (Punic and Hebrew) do not 
differ much from one another. 

And, Tract, in Jok. Evang.xv.'il :— 

Those tongues ai*e allied, and Indong to 
neighbouring jxiople, the Hebrew, and Punic, 
and S^Tian. 

And, Locui.\.2i, ad Crcn.viii.O,— 

It is an expression, which I consider to be 
Hebrew for this reason, that it is also very 
familiar to the Punic tongue, in which we 
find many words agreeing with Hebrew. 

And co)i;!r.//jf.Pcj!/7.ii.239,— 

■\Vhich word (Messias) corresponds with the 
Punic tongue, as do very many ether, and, 
indeed, almost all Hebrew w'ords. 

1259. But our actual kiiowh'dgc of 
the ancient Phceniciau .tongue has been 
greatly extended of late, and leaves no 
doubt whatever on this point. It is 
derived from the following sources: — 

(i) "Words quoted by old authors as Phoeni- 
ciuu or Punic, subh as names of persons, 
I>laceB, &c., as well a.s many other w^Js ; 

(ii) Tlie passages produced by PakvTCS, 
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P<jfw.v.l-10,ii.35, &c., as speeches of the Ciu- 
thaginiau Hanno in the Punic tongue; 

(iii) Inscriptions on ooitis of the Phoenicians 
and their colonies; 

(iv) Inscriptions on engraved stones and 
vessels, pillars, votive tablets, and sepulchral 
monuments; 

(v) Especially the two very important, 
newly-discovered, Phoenician relics, viz. an 
altar of the fourth oentgry h.c., discovered 
in June 1846, by the fall of port of a house in 
Marseilles, the ancient port Massilia, and the 
sarcophagua of the Sidouian king, Eschmun- 
azar, with a very perfect inscription, dis¬ 
covered at Sidon, Jan. 15, 1865. 

And for full proof of the substantial 
identity of the two languages refer¬ 
ence may be made to the Phoenician 
Inscriptions, lately published by the 
authorities of the British Museum. 

1260. Ih’of. Rawlinson, however, 
Aids to Faith, maintains that the 
Phamicians were an entirely different 
race from the other inhabitants of 
Canaan, and were, in fact, Shemites, — 
so that they miglit speak the same 
language as the Hebrews,—while the 
Canaanites, generally, yvcrc Hamites : 

As for the argument from the presumed 
identity of the Canaanites with the Plueni- 
cians, though it has great names in its 
favoiu*, there is really very little to be said 
for it. Phoenicia, as u country, is distin¬ 
guishable from Canaan, in which it may, 
perhaps, have been included, but of which it 
was, at any rate, ojily a part. And the 
I’hceniciau ]X!oplc prcfw-'ut in many respects a 
strong and marked contrast to thcOansuniites, 
so that there is groat reason to believe^ that 
they were an entirely iliffcrcnt race. 

But, }f tlie Phcenician.s wore Slio- 
mitos, what, tludi, beconn'S of the 
Scripture statement in G.x.15, that 
Sidon was the ‘ first-born ’ of Canaan, 
and brother of the Hittitc, Jebusite 
Ainorite, &c. ? 

12(>1. Prof. Rawlinson seeks to 
confirm liis view, ]>y noting— 

Whereas iKdween the real Canaanites and 
the Jews there was deadly and jjorpetual hos¬ 
tility, until the fomier were utterly rooted 
out and destroyed, the .Tews and Phennicians 
were on terms of i>erpetual amity,—an amity 
cnconragod by the liest princes, wlio wouUl 
scarcely have contracted a friendship with 
the accuitjed race. 

But lie here only draws attention to 
anqtlier of the difficulties, which em¬ 
barrass the traditionary vi(‘W. Jf the 
laws of the Pentateuch, as wo now find 
them in E.xxiii.31-33— ’ . 

‘ I will deliver the inhabitants of the land 
into your hand, and thou shall drive them out 
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fi'cm before thee : tJwit ihalt make no eovenan\ 
triUi them, nor with their gwU : they shall not 
•lireii ill tluj land, leist they make thee sin 
^igainst me:'— 

had really been in existence, and re¬ 
cognised as of Dmne authority, in thi 
days of David and Solomon, it can 
hardly be believed that these, among 
the ‘best princes,’ would have con¬ 
tracted such close alliance with the 
Pliceuicians, who are expressly named 
in Ju.iii.3 among theliations of Canaan 
which were not yet exterminated, but 
‘ left ’ for a while ‘ to prove Israel ’— 
•five lonls of the riiilietines, and all the 
t’aaaanites, and the Sidonians; nnd the Hi' 
vitcK tliat dwelt in mount Lebanon,*^ 

or that,— <'ven if Solomon could import 
liorses for the ‘ kings of the Hittites,’ 
1K.X.29, as well as take wives of the 
‘ /idonians and Hittites,’ iK.xi.l, — 
1 he i>rophet Amos, two centuries later, 
would liave threatened tlie ’Tyrians 
with punishment, because tliey— 

‘ rememhn'fd iwt t/m hrothi'rbj mvenant inth 
hrdfl,' Ain.i/). 

12G2. It is true that in Neliemiuh’s 
tiiiio, N(‘li.xiii.24, tlie speech of Aslidod 
ditFcred materially, it would seem, from 
(he Jews’ language. But tliis was 
after tlieir return from tlu* Captivity, 
and when it is highly probable that 
iheii* s])eech--—at least, that of the 
younger pi'ople—had become consider¬ 
ably moditied by so long ari'sidencc in 
Babylon. As BleiiIK obseiTOs,— 

We Imvc no means of knowing certainly 
wlna the Jews’ language wa-s at that time, 
A'lx'tlier the ohi Hcbicw, or the Aramaic 
(dhaMee): nor <io we know’ in wliatthedif- 
h'rence consisted, perhaps, only in a broader 
attcrancc. 

12C3. Tlie Semitic dialects are prin- 
ci]ially three,— 

(i) The Northern or Aramaic, in- 
elnding the Chaldee, Samaritan, and 
Syriac*; 

(ii) The Southern, including the 
Arabic and Ethiopic; 

(iii) The Middle, including the 
Hebrew, riicenician, and Cunaaiiitisli. 

Thc.se dialects w’onderfully agree, by far the 
greater number of the root-words, which 
rxist, in Hebrew, are found in the other Se¬ 
mitic dialects, and with the some, or very 
littl® modified, meanings. But the Arabic 
-tiipcars to be for the richest of these dia- 
h ets, partly because we have so many books 
written in this language on all isubjects, poe¬ 


try, philology, hiitory, geographj^, matluana- 
tios, and especially astronomy, The Arabic 
grammarians produce one thousand, dilfermt 
words for ‘ sword,’ five hutuired for ‘ lion,' 
two hundred for ‘ serpent,* four hundred for 
* misfortune.’ !BL£Ek,j9i42. 

CHAPTER X. 

THE HEBREW LANGUAGE, *?5'HENCE 
DERIVED. 

1264. It would seem, tlierefore, as 
wo have said, that the language of the 
Canaanites and Hebrews was radically 
tlio sante, from the earliest times, and 
that the fomier are incorrectly sepa¬ 
rated, as to their origin, from the 
latter, and referred to Ham as their 
ancestor. Belitzsch, however, writes 
as follows, 2';.295 

The Semitic language of the Confianites is 
not opposed to their Hamitic origin; they 
have, ns other llamitcs, bc*ooine tSeniifizeil. 
It is possible tliat they adopted the language 
of the primeval inhabitants of the futime 
(’miaan; for, to judge from the remains of 
Pi’oijer Names which liavo come down to us, 
tliosti wore Semitic. It is iiossible also that, 
on their way from the East to the West, 
they dwelt long among the Semitic tribes of 
Arabia; whereas tiie setilement of the primi¬ 
tive Egyptians was comparatively sudden, 
and theiefoi’o may not have been attended 
w’ithanyiiui)ortant intermixture wdth foreign 
elements. 'J’hc old Hamitic tongues have 
certainly succumbed to Semitic,—at last, even 
in Jigijit,—-where the use and knowletlge of 
the Cojjtic have almost entirely diiMl out. 
The inahi/ifif of the Jlamitic, and especially of 
the ('(OuiamtiKh peoples, to niaintaiu themselves 
ill the possfssioii of their natural tongue, cor- 
responds to the absence of a blessing for //am, 
ind to the curse of servitude laid on Canaan. 

1205. It is obvious to reply that th<' 
Hamito Egyptians retained the use of 
tlioir mother-tongue, long after the 
Hebrew liad ceased to i )0 the verna- 
!ular of Palestine. Gesenius says (see 
Paukeb's i)e Wette, ■ pA 57 ): — 

This only is certain that, in Nchoniiah’s 
time, the jjeople still siwke Hebrew, and that, 
in the time of Antiochus Epiphanes and tho 
Jlaccabees, tlie Hebrew was still icriften, 
though the Aramiean w'as tho prevalent lan¬ 
guage ; whereas, about this time, and sliortly 
after Alexander tho Great, even theleamM 
.i ews found it hard to \mderstand difficult pas¬ 
sages in the old writings, because tho lan¬ 
guage had ceased to lie a living speech. 

1266. Again, Nott writes, Types of 
Mankind, p. 195:— 

It is no lonj^* questionable, that the Ghee?, 
or Hthiopic, idiom of the Ethiopic version of 
the Scriptures, and other modem books, 
which Constitute the literature of Abyssinia, 
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is a Swiitic dialect, akin to the Arabic and 
Hebrew. ^ 

‘ There iano reason to doubt, says riucnAHD, 
‘that the people, for whose use these books were 
written, and whose vernacular tongue was 
the Gheoz, were a Semitic race.’ The Gheez 
is now extant merely as a 'dead laiiguage. 
The Amharic, a modern Abyssinian, has boon 
the vernacttlnr of the country ever since the 
extinction of the Gheez. ... It is not a 
dialect of the Gheez or Ethioi^i(.% as some 
have supposed, but is now recognised to be, 
as PJUOHARU affirms, ‘ a language fundamen¬ 
tally distinct.’ ... It was, probably, an 
ancient A/rtcan tongue, and one of the abori¬ 
ginal idioms of the SM. provinces of Abys¬ 
sinia. I’lUCilAiil) winds up his investigation 
with the following emphatic avowal, ‘The 
languages of all these nationi? are essentially 
distinct from the Glieez and every other 
Semitic dialect.’ 

In Other words, we havt? here the 
Svmiiic Gheez language becoming ex¬ 
tinct, while the African or Jiamitic 
Amharic is still spoken,—in contradic¬ 
tion to Delitzscii's theory. 

1267. It is, of course, impossibh^ to 
c?/*’prove the assertion, that the whole 
body of Canaanites were Hainites, who 
once spok(‘ the same language, substan¬ 
tially, as the Egyptians, but became 
Semitisod, by dwelling fimong the 
(assumed) aboriginal Semitic tribes of 
the future Canaan, or by tarrying long 
among the Semitic tribes, through 
which they are supposed to have ])asse(l 
on their way from the eastern districts 
westward,—much longer than tlu'ir bre¬ 
thren, the primary founders of the Egj’p- 
tian race. But th<‘ assertion is sup¬ 
ported by no evidence, and is altogether 
improbable. 

1268. TIktc appear to have been tra- 
ditions, to which HnnonoTUS, vii.89, 
refers, of the PhcenicuoiH having la'en 
settled originally in the neighbourhood 
of the Persian Gulf, from which tJiey 
migrated to the coasts of thc^ Medil er- 
ranean. The Philisimes also are ex¬ 
pressed in the Sepi. Vers, by a word 
which meant ‘Poreigners’ or ‘Emi¬ 
grants,* and are believed to have come 
back to the main land, from the Phoeni¬ 
cian settlements in Caplitor, i.e. Crete, 
of whom the Douteronomist writes, 
ii.23,— 

‘Asto the Avim, which dwelt iu the vil- 
lagas unto Gaza,—the Caphtorim, which 
came out of Caphtor, destroyed them, and 
dwelt in their stead.’— 

But the fact, (if it bo a fact,) that the 


Phoenicians had come originally from the 
Persian Gulf, would only make it more 
probable that they belonged to the Se¬ 
mitic family of nations, and spoke a 
vSemitic tongue,—as did also, most pro¬ 
bably, the other Canaanite nations, 
Hittite, Jebusite, &c., whatever may 
have been the cas(^ with the aboriginal 
tribes, whom they may have dispos¬ 
sessed. 

1269. But wo must hero notice ano¬ 
ther point bearing upon the question of 
the Mosaic authorship of th(‘ story of 
the Exodus.* That story represents th(‘ 
people -^f Israel, when coming out of 
Egypt, after a residence there of, at 
least, two centuries, speaking perfectly 
pure Hehrexv, without tlie sliglitest inter¬ 
mixture of either Aramaic or Egyptian 
idioms. Moses, throughout the J\mta- 
Leueh—and not merely in tlie later book 
of Deuteronomy—speaks to the ]>eople 
always in the purest Hebrew,—makes his 
addresses, writes liis song, E.xv.1-18, 
and d<'li\’crs his laws, in pure Hebrew; 
nay, th(‘ Ten Commandments, as re- 
conleil to have been uttered on Sinai, are 
expressed in pure Hebrew. Throughout 
the iirst four Books, with the exception 
of one or two Aramfcan words, as La¬ 
ban’s expression, yeyur shahaehitha^ 
‘heap of witness,’ G.xxxi.47, and one 
or two Egy])tiau words, as avrech, ‘bow 
the knee,’ xli.4.3,—introduced, however, 
with special reference to Aramajan or 
Egyptian circumstances,—the language 
is pure Hebrew, perfectly uiicoiTupted 
by AranuTan or Egyptian peculiarities. 

1270. Now let us consider for a mo¬ 
ment tlie circumstances under which 
this perf(!Ctly pure Hebrew of the 
Pentateuch is supposed to have? been 
written. Wi* find Jacob, as w'c have 
said (1250), on his returu from Haran 
to the land of Canaan, returning also 
to th(‘ use of the Hebrew tongue, which 
w(^ may suppose him to have been fa¬ 
miliar with, as the language sjioken in 
his father Isaac’s house, during the 
first seventy-scv(Ui years of his life, and 
not to have lost, though he had but 
little opportunity of speaking it, during 
the twenty years of his sojourn 
Laban. But his four wives, and all 
the servants, male and female, which 
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ho brought with him into Canaan, 
must all have been Aramseaus,—^must 
all have spoken the same language as 
I.aban, tho Syrian qr Aramsean 
tongue; and we must suppose that 
the young children, of whom the eldest 
was not more than twelve years old, 
brought up with' their mothers and 
these servants, must have spoken Ara- 
msaan also. 

1271. We may, indeed, assume that 
during tho thirty years which they 
.spent in Canaan, before going down 
to settle in Egyjit, they may have 
chmiyed their lar^uage, as Abraham 
did, and, ilropping tlie Aramiean, have 
acquired the Hebrew tongue of the 
tribes of Canaan. But it is not easy 
to understand how they should have 
changed it so completely, as to have 
lost all truer of tile Aramiean, or how, 
going down into Egyjit, as they did, 
and living there, under the circum¬ 
stances de.soribed in the book of 
ExodiLs, for tim hundred nnd fifteen 
years ut teart, they should have re¬ 
tained the Hebrew tongue, if thi‘y took 
it with tliem, in perfect purity, without 
the slighte.st intermixture of any foreign 
element. A.s to the first point, the 
captive.s in Babylon, we know, had 
their tongue soon corrupted, so that 
Chaldaisms abound in later Hebrew. 
But Jacob’s family (we must suppose) 
exchanged the Aramaean for the H ebrew 
eomplrteh/ in thirty years, although for 
every one of those, who came into 
Canaan, except Jacob himself.—for all 
the adult women and servants, as well 
as the young children,—the Aramiean 
w.aa their mother-tongue, which they 
had spoken from thiir birth. 

127'2. We will .suppose, however, that 
.Jacob’s children, biing so young, may 
have ae-pnrrd +he new t-'n^ne i i'rfectly, 
thi’onah inlei'eour..e \\ it !i (’aniniiiil e-^ as 
Hamor, C.xxxiv, and others. Thus 
Jacob him.self, and his sons, and his 
daughter Dinah, may have spoken 
Hebrew, when they went down into 
Egypt. And, though his son’s wives, 
unless taken from the Canaanites as 
.Tutjah’s, xxxviii.2, nnd Simeon’s, xlvi. 
iO—(both these two, however, seem to 
be netted rather as exceptional cases)— 
wou|,d not have spoken Hebrew, wc may 


assume that their children, brought up 
among-Canaanitish servants, may have 
learned from them and from their fa¬ 
thers, to speak the language of the 
land. And so the majority of the 
‘seventy souls,’ who went down with 
Jacob, may be regarded as i^eaking 
Hebrew, though scarcely, we should 
suppose, pure Hebrew. 

1273. But how could this small com¬ 
munity of 70 souls, surrounded, as they 
were, by Egyptians, with whom they 
were continually' in contact,—as friends, 
in the first instance, during the first 
hundred years of their sojourn,—as 
shives,,jifterwards, for (at least) the 
last eighty years,—h.ave maintained 
during all this time that perfect purity 
of language, which wo find exhibited 
in the Pentateuch, uncorrupted by 
the slightest influx of Egyptian, or 
any other foriegn, idioms ? They may 
have intermarried among themselves, 
or taken wives from the Egyptians or 
other foreigners, or from their old 
.Syrian lionu' : but they could only 
have been reinforced, in respect of 
maintaining tho pnre Hebrew tongue 
.among them, by marrying Canaanites. 
.Some Hebrew women may h.ave mar¬ 
ried l-lgy-ptiams, lCh.ii.34,3.5, and their 
offspring would be reckoned as Hebrews: 
Moses himself married an Ethiopian 
woman, N.xii.l: a ‘mixed multitude’ 
went up with them out of Egypt, E.xii. 
3.S. The children and grandchildren of 
Joseph, we must sujipose.—at le<ast, 
during the 80 years of Joseph’s dignity, 
— must have been brought up under 
Egyptian influences, and in intimate 
connection with the members of the 
high Egy-ptian family, to which Joseph’s 
wife belonged, G.xli.ln. And, indeed, 
the expression in G.1.23,— 

tlic children of Machir, the won of Manasseh, 
were brought up on Joseph’s knees,— 

implies his close relations with them. 

1274. Under these’ circumstances, 
during aE this time, for more than two 
centuries, it would indeed be strange 
if they could maintain their language 
identic.aEy the same pure Hebrew, as 
that which their forefathers,—Abra¬ 
ham, Isaac, and Jacob,—spoke, while 
living in daily' contact with the tribes 
of Canaan. It may, perhaps, be alleged 
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that the language of the Pentateuch is 
sutRciently explained, if Moses spoke 
and wrote Hebrew perfectly. Yet how 
should Moses,—who, for the first forty 
years of his life, was brought up in 
Pharaoh’s house, ‘ in all the learning 
of the Egyptians,’—who may, of course, 
hare spoken Hebrew, as well as Egyp¬ 
tian, but could only have learned it 
from the speech of his fellow-country¬ 
men, when they had already been liv¬ 
ing in Egypt, under the circumstances 
above described, for 130 years to the 
day of his birth,—and who spent th(! 
next forty years of his life in the 
deserts of Midian,—have maintained 
all along the perfect Hebrew tongue, 
pure and simple, without the slightest 
adulteration from any foreign influ¬ 
ences, neither vocabulary nor syntax 
b<'ing in the least degree modified ? 

1275. Wliat elfect the residence of 
160 years in Babylon had liad alrea<ly 
upon the language of the captive 
.lews, notwithstanding the noble lite¬ 
rature which they had among them, 
in the writings of their psalmists, pro¬ 
phets, and historians, may bo seen, as 
we 'have said, in the numerous Clml- 
daisms, which distinguish the later 
Scriptures of the 0. T. The natives 
of Natal, though they have lived only 
thirty years under European govern¬ 
ment, liave already adopted many cor¬ 
ruptions of English and Dutch words 
into their common language. Who can 
believe that the Hebrews, so small a 
community at first, only seventy souls, 
of whom many were mere children, and 
many others did not speak Hebrew as 
their original tongue,—and who at that 
time possessed no literature, — main¬ 
tained their language amidst the joys 
of their prosperous, and the oppres¬ 
sions of tlieir miserable, days in Egypt, 
without adopting a single idiom, or a 
single term,—even the name of a com¬ 
mon article of food or dress, tool, im¬ 
plement, &c.—from the Egyptians, or 
from those with whom they may have 
intermarried, when they did not marry 
Oanaanitish women ? Did these foreign 
mothers not aflfect in the slightest degree 
the speech of their children ? 

It may be said, ‘a special miracle 
may have been wrought for this.’ But 


wrought for what end ? To maintain 
in its purity among the Hebrews the 
language—not of the primitive home 
of file Hebrew race, but—of the idola¬ 
trous tribes of Canaan J 

1276. Upon the whole, the simple 
fact, that the Pentateuch is written 
in such pure Hebrew, appears to us 
a strong confirmation—if we do not 
press it, as a positive direct proof—of 
its having been written, not at a time 
when the tribes were just fresh from 
their long Egyptian sojourn, but at 
a much later period of their national 
Imtory, when the laitguage of Canaan 
had become, after several generations, 
the common tongue of the invading 
Hebrews, as well as of the heathen 
tribes, whom they deprived of their 
possessions in Canaan, and whom they 
were unwilling to acknowhslge as bre¬ 
thren, although, it is plain, the lan¬ 
guage of the Caiiaanites belongs to 
the same group, as that spoken by 
the collateral branch of the Hebrew 
family in the ‘ city of Nahor.’ Thus, 
in those later days, conversation is 
supposed to jiass without difficulty 
between the Philistine garrison and 
Jonathan, lS.xiv.l2, and between tint 
Philistine Achish and David, IS.xxix. 
6-10; and we do not read of any in¬ 
terpreter interfering in the colloquy 
between David and Goliath, IS.xvii. 
43-47. 

1277. But what seems to demonstrate 
plainly the later authorship of one im¬ 
portant passage, at least, of the Pen¬ 
tateuch, is this, that the prophecies 
of Balaam, who was ‘ brought from 
-Irani, out of the mountains of the 
east,’ N.xxiii.7, eo-wp. D.xxiii.4, and 
who is reiireseuted as speaking in the 
ears of Halak, king of .Moab, and of 
dl the jjrinces of Moab, u.C, are ex¬ 
pressed in the purest Hebrew. His 
conversation with the Moabite mes- 
.sengers, and with the ass, which also 
speaks and, apparently, understands 
Hebrew, may bo 6uppo.sed to have 
been modified, and to be merely de¬ 
scribed and reported in the ‘language 
of Canaan.’ But the prophecies, to be 
worthy of credenec as historically true,, 
must have been delivered in the dorm 
in which we now p 0 Bses.s them, and in 
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which we have an Aram<ean, speaking 
in tJie purest Hchrev.\ to a company of 
Moabites. 

1278. By whom, it may he further 
asked, were these prophecies reni<‘mber* 
eel, or written down, as Balaam uttered 
them, and hy whom were they commu¬ 
nicated to Moses? Is it not plain Jhat. 
we have here a grand composition of a 
lat('r age,—‘ profitable,’ no doubt, ‘ for 
instruction in righteousness,’ but not to 
be received as an infallible record of 
historical matter-of-fact, involving the 
obligation of believing in the story 
of the speaking ass, or imputing the 
massacre of 68,000 Midiaiiitisli women 
and oliildren to a direct Divine Com¬ 
mand ? 

1279. Whatmissionary, indeed, would 
not shrinJ: from reading <ifhce of these 
passages, in the oars of an intelligent 
class of catechumens, as undoubted 
facts,—to the truth of which the Di¬ 
vine Veracity is pledged,-—upon belief 
in wliich depend all ‘our hopes for 
eternity,’—of which to express any 
doubt or disbelief, is to sliak<* ‘ the 
very foundations of our faith,’ to ‘ take 
fi*om us all our nearest and dearest 
consolations ’ ? 

CHAPTER XI. 

GEN-.X1.1-XT.9. 

1280. G.xi.1. 

‘ A71(1 the whole earth was of one lip and of 
one language.’ 

The Jehovist—a person, evid<*ntly, 
of a very enquiring and pliilosopliical 
mind, and, for the age in whieli he 
lived, singularly wdl-inforiiied on g(M)- 
graphiciil and ethnological matters— 
wishes, apparently, to account for the 
variety of languages, which ho finds 
existing among the different families 
of the human race. H(^ assnme.s that 
from the time of tin* Creation—for 
about 2,000 years—no diversities of 
language had yet arisen. Mankind 
was still of ‘one lip,’ and still spoke 
the same primeval tongue, — the 
Hebrew, wo must suppose, — which 
was spoken by Adam, when he named 
liis wife in Paradise, ii.23,iii.20—by 
Eve, after their expulsion from Pam- 
dise, wfien she gave names to her sons, 


Cain and 8eth, ir.1,25,—by Lameeh, 
shortly before the Flood, when he ex¬ 
plained the name of Noah, v.29. And, 
indeed, it is obvious that the names of 
the whole seriiss of Patriarchs, from 
Adam to Noah, in G.v., and from Ncwih 
onwards in G.xi. 10-26, are, in almost 
every instance, ptire Hebrew names. 

1281. On the traditionaryview, then, 
we must suppose that Hebrew was cer¬ 
tainly the primitive tongue. And so 
WiLijiT writes, Zfca.’. in Gen. _p.l33:— 

Now, if any be desirous to know what lan¬ 
guage this Avas, which before this confusion 
of tongiies was used through the ■world, it is 
agreetl by tho most learned interpreters, that 
it was the Hebrew. 

(i) Arifi’.s’riNE’s reason Is, de. civ. Dei, xvi, 
n,xviii.*^5), because the Hebrew is so called of 
Jleber,'ix\ whose family that, which was the 
corrimoii tongue before, remained: that tongue, 
which Hober used before the division of 
tongues, w<as the comtiion speech; but that 
was the Hebrew. 

(ii) Hiei{om’s reason to prove tho Hebrew 
to be matrix, tlie mother of all other lan¬ 
guages, [is] because every tongue hath lK>r- 
rowi-d some W(»rds of tho Hebrew. 

(iii) T<)i=?’i'.\’JTs's reason Is, because tlio.se 
names, which were ilrst given, as Adam, Eve. 
■Jain, Seth, an* Hebrew words, as may appear 
by their several derivations in that tongue. 

1282. Dei.itzscii, howcA’cr, as wohm'e 
tilreudy seen (1034), finds himself un¬ 
able to adopt this view, and writes as 
follows, j:;.31o:— 

The Synagogues, tlieFathors of the Church, 
and many of our orthodox teachers, are, in- 
rleeil, of opinion that Hebrew was tho primi¬ 
tive tongue, maintainwl in th^amily of Eber, 
tho tongue alreatly used before tlie Flood, the 
:ongiio of Paradise. It is said that Noah. 
;wbo overlived the event), Shem, and those of 
kindred mind, <'crtainly took no part in the 
godless undertaking, and, consequently, were 
not alfectal by th(} ‘ contusion of tongues.’ 
’teforcnce also is made to the names of tho 
irimcval history, with some of which the 
derivations are given, as ‘Adam,’ ‘Ishuh’s 
woman, ‘ Kliavvali’=Eve, *Kain,’ &c. But 
K)th rrsru'nents wjuit convincing power. 
Phe f:uni!>, n‘••ni u1ih-:i .\bntm ))roceoded, 
was certainly an Aramaic, not a Hebrew, 
’ninily; it was a family speaking Aramaic, as 
die history of Jacob and Laban sUowe, 
.r.xxxi.47,cowp.D.xxvi.r). * Tlie Hebrew lan¬ 
guage,’ says AKriti'c, and his view is incon¬ 
testably correct,—‘ was the common language 
Df the Canaanites; and Abraham, wlien ho 
arrived among them from Chaldtea, iieeded to 
learn it, which was not difficult for liim, be- 
jause the language of the Chtddeans, which 
was his natural tongue, had considerable 
affinity with it, and was a sort of dialect of 
It.’ Hence the assertion of Arabic and Per- 
dan writers, that the Syriac or Nabateeau 
;ongue,—that which, after tho confusion of 
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tongacs, was maintdned at Babylon itself, 
was the primitive tongue, is comparatively 
more probable. However, dialects are branches 
which imply a common stem. We should, 
therefore, in place of Hebrew or Aramaic, 
have to assume the existence of a Semitic 
fundamental language, which later, though 
at a very early age, branched into dialects. 
But in opposition to this stands the fact that 
the Semitic family of languages, setting aside 
its peculiar honours, is inferior to others, as 
the 1 ndo-Germanic, in richne^ and expres¬ 
siveness, and does not*by any means jwssess 
the completeness which must have belonged 
to the primitive tongue,—as also the fact, 
that the family from whom Abram proceeded, 
had fallen away to idolatries just as tlic* 
others, Jo.xxiv.2,14, and that the ^o-callcd 
‘ Hebrew,’ which we should rather call ‘ On- 
naanite,’ l8.xix.18, although, as a sacred 
tongue, it has had a very peculiar cnuirsc of 
development, appears originally as the lan¬ 
guage of Canaan, the curse-lmien, to whom 
it had passed from the equally-hcathen abori¬ 
ginal inhabitants of the land. 

Also, the proof drawn from tho names of 
the primeval history so little avails, that, in 
point of fact, the nnte-BubyloJiic language 
cannot possibly have l>eGn the language of 
Paradise. Adam says in Dante, Par. xxvi. 
124-G:— 

The speech, which once 1 six)ke. was quite* 
extinct, 

Before that to th' impracticable \\'ork 

The race of Nimrml set their energies. 

How can it possibly have boon otherwise V 
Certainly, tlic principle of tho ‘ dispersion ’ 
was first poicer/ul/iz enerc/etic after the <‘ve)it 
in G.xi.l-f). But the Fall of Man must 
have changed their mode of .yie<r/i sis well 
as thought : it brought among them over¬ 
spreading loss of sj)iritiiality, mattTisilisa- 
tion, ami- since the nature of sin is false 
—self-seeking, the destruction of their unity, 
though, perhaps, at first, )i()t yet to the ex¬ 
tent of losina^he power of mutual intelli¬ 
gence. ‘ The first man,’ asDiiKCiisiiEli thence 
justly infers, ‘ was not called Adam, nor the 
first woman Eve, nor their sons <?uiii and 
Abel; only they arc so-called in Hebrew; 
their names are all true, but only relatively 
true. With the occurrence of G.xi.l-y, the 
names of the old traditionary history degene¬ 
rated also in, and with, the g‘ n(*rrd lancunc '. 
without any damage thereby I*' t u Hul-.' ru i- 
city of these names and their etymologies; since 
it IS tho same thing, for example, whether 1 
Bay that Adam’s lirstboni hod a name, which 
corresponds to the name Kairt, from Knnah, 
‘acquire,’ or to the Greek name ktesms 
froTu the Greek word for ‘acquire.’ The 
veracity of the Law, which imparts to 
•us here the tradition, viewed in the light 
of the spirit, which was inherited to Abra¬ 
ham and Israel, through Shem from the 
family of Noah, is not a verbal, but a living, 
veracity,—it stands not in the letter, but in 
the spirit.’ So it is.The deriva¬ 

tion of all languages from one primeval 
tongue we hold fast upon the authority of the 
Scripture. But the jiossibility of demon¬ 
strating such a primeval language, out of a 
more or less close i^lationship of all existing 
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tongues,—this possibility, before maintained 
by us, we now dismiss, as though awakened 
from a dream. 

1283. It is manifest thatBELirzscH’s 
great difficulty is this—to account for 
the fact that tho primeval Hebrew 
tongue, spoken in Paradise, and by 
all Ijefore the Flood, and in Noah’s 
family after it, should have been re¬ 
tained amidst the ‘ curse-laden ^ tribes 
of Canaan, and not in the family of 
Abraham,—so that tho latter must 
actually first have learned it, when lie 
came into contact with them. Not 
being able to allow tho possibility of 
this, ho falls back upon the notion 
that the names, Adam, Eve, Cain, 
Abel, Nod, Noah, &c., are all irans- 
lations of the original forms, into 
words of similar meaning in Hebrew, 
—a theory, which requires also to be 
swelled by th(‘ assumption, that all the 
conversations, recorded in G.i.l-xi.9, 
are only translations, and that all the 
names in (Cv are, in like manner, 
modified from Ihe original forms into 
pure Hebrew words, expressing lite¬ 
rally (he sauK! meaning, and not only 
these, but also tlio names in (>.xi.l0-2o, 
at least, till we come to Pdeg, in whose 
time ‘ the earth was divided.’ 

1284. The extravagance of tlieso as¬ 
sumptions, to which tills able writer has 
been driven in attemj'iting to maintain 
tho traditionary view, makes it un¬ 
necessary to discuss them at furtlu-r 
length. It is .sufficient to remark 
that, if 1 ho authority of Scripture may 
prove tli(‘ fact of the existonei* of a 
primeval language, it will also prove 
that this language was Ilobrow. W<* 
have no right to a.ssum<“ a process of 
translation, to which tlu* original docu¬ 
ments make no allusion. 

1285. Kalisch notes on this point 
as follows, Gen.p.^X^ :— 

The lingiiiftic researches of modem times 
have more and more confimuxl tlu* theory of 
one primitive Asiatic language, gradually' de¬ 
veloped into various modifications by extei-nal 
agencies and influences. Formerly, tho He¬ 
brew tongue was, by many scholars, lulvo- 
cated as the original idiom : for it was main¬ 
tained, both by early Jewish and Christian 
authorities, that, as the race of Shem wore no 
partners in the impious work of the Tower, 
they remained in possession of the first lan¬ 
guage, which the fathers of the coj’liost ago 
had left to Noah. But this view,—like the • 
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more recoiit one, that a child, if left alon< 
without human society, would speak Hebre\ 
—is now classed among popular errors. I 
present, tlic scale of probability inclines moi 
to the Sanscrit, although the disquisition 
far from being concluded or settled. 

According to Prof. Max Mulle 
and Baron Bunsen, the Sanscrit an' 
Semitic tongues are alike modifica 
tions of an ‘ agglutinative ’ language, 
that is, of a form of speech in whici 
tho original compound roots liad no 
been rubbed down into affixes am 
suffixes. 

1286. But Kat-isoh’s observation ap 
plies only to the different language! 
of one race, as the Caucasian or th 
Mongolian. No one would say thai 
there was any affinity betwei'U lib 
Chinese tongue and tho Indo-Euro' 
pean family of languages, or between 
these and those of the North-Ameri' 
can Indians. Card. Wiseman, Lect. ii. 
On the Connection tKiiv'cn Science am 
Revealed Religion, admits ‘ a radical 
difference ’ among languages:— 

As the radical difTrn u'-e auiong the Ian 
guagesforbids their Ih iiiir et>ii‘-i>icr*'<l dialects, 
oro^hootsof one another, we are driven to 
the conclusion that, on tho oni! hand, tliow 
langnagf's must have Iwon originjilly unitotl 
in one, whence they drew their common ele¬ 
ments, essential to them all (V),imd on tlio 
other, tViat the separation betwoeu them, 
wliicli destroyed other and no less important 
elements of resemblance, could not have 
l)eoTi caused by any gradual departure or iri- 
dividnaJ development.—/<?/• these vehavelvug 
since excludeij,—hwi by some violent, nnusuai, 
and active force, sufficient alone to reconcile 
these oontiicting appearances, and to ac¬ 
count at once for tlic resemblances and the 
difTerenoes. 

1287. But the truth is, a.s an able 
writer lias said, West. Rev. Jan. 1865, 

\\ 02, that ‘ the Ana/gsls of Language 
has taught some strange lessons.’ 

Tt tells us that man hud lived, perhaps for 
ages, l)efc)r(^ the process of iueta])!)or liad 
ci-eated a single term to convey an immaterial 
conception, ft has traced the. working of 
mctajdior.in its conversion of ecneral notions 
into ])ersou^ beings, and in the iran«luiioji 
of phrjises applied originally to outward 
phenomena into incidents professedly his¬ 
torical. And. 1 hns teaching us,it has brought 
us to a ])ojjit. from which wo may well 
turn to survey the ground which we have 
traversed. 

Tin* popular theology of Christendom 
asserts that m.an started into being in the 
full perfection of his mental powers, and 
with the privilege of an immediate inter¬ 
course‘witli his Maker. The ticience of 
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Language has shown that man may at the 
first have been mute, and certainly that he 
was unable, during a long period, to express 
more than the merest bodily sensations. Its 
dispassionate analysis has show that»- 
‘It was an event in the history of man, 
when the ideas of father, mother, sister, 
husband, wife, were first conceived and first 
uttered. It W’as a new era, when the numerals 
from one to ten had been framed, and when 
words like law, right, duty, virtue, generosity, 
love, had been ndd^ to the dictionary of man. 
It was a revelation,^© greatest'of ^ revela¬ 
tions, when the corveeption of a Creator, a 
Ruler, a Father, of man,—when the name of 
God was for the first time uttered in this 
world.' Prof. Max. Mtim-ai, Lectures ojt 
Laiiguaije, second series, j).3h8. 

1288. G.xi.4. 

‘ And they said, Come, let us build for us a 
city, and a tower with its head in heaven.* 

TJio story of tho ‘ dispersion of 
tongues ’ is oonnectod by the Jehovistic 
w'riter with tho famous unfinished 
Tomplo of Bolus {Rirs iNinirond)^ 
of which, probably, some wonderful 
reports had reached him, in whatever 
age we may suppose liim to have lived. 
The language and "^actions, wliich are 
lieiMi ascribed to the Divine Being, are 
trangdy anthropomorphic. But the 
•lerivation of the name Bahcl, from the 
lebrew balal. ‘confound,’ wiiich seems 
0 bo tho connecting point between this 
itory and Hie ’Power of Babel, is, as we 
ave already noticed (949), altogether 
ncorrect,—th(' w’ord being compounded 
probably of‘bJ’ or ‘II,’ so that ‘Bab-Il’ 
means ‘Gate of God.’ Tliis is sufficient 
0 sliow that tlie story before ns is not 
iLStorically true. It aoes not, however, 
‘cessarily imply, as Tuch and Knoeel 
a.ssumo, that the Jehovist himself origi- 
lated tlie story, as he may liave received 
in this form from others. Prof. Raw- 
.INSON says, 8Mrrii’s Diet, of the 
iihle, i.^.149:— 

Tlie name is connected in Genesis with the 
Hebrew root, hala!, ‘ coufundorc,*—‘ because 
le Ijord did there confomnl the lauguage of 
1 the earth.’ But tho native etjunology is 
'ab-ll, ‘ tho gate of the fJod Tl,’ or, perhaps, 
loat simply, ‘ the gate of God.’ And this, 

» doubt, wa.s tho original intention of tho 
)}^ellation as given by Nimrod, though the 
:h<w sense enme to be attacked to U aftw the 
lonfusion of Tongues.’ * 

1289. The following account of Sirs 
Hmroud is from Kalisch, Gen.p.Z\5\ 

The huge heap, in which bricks, stone, 
larblc, and basalt, arc irregularly mixed, 
►vers a surface of 49,000 feet; while the 
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chief mound is nearly 300 feet high, and from 
200 to 400 feet in width, commanding on ex¬ 
tensive view over a country of utter desolation. 
The tower conpisted of seven distinct stages or 
square plotionns, built of kiln-bumt bricks, 
each about twenty feet high, gratlually di¬ 
minishing in diameter. The upper part of 
the brickwork has a vltrefied appearance; for 
it is supposed that the Babylonians, in order 
to rendertheir edif^pes more durable, submitted 
them to the heat of the furnace; and large 
fragments of such vitrefied and calcined ma¬ 
terials are also intermixed with the rubbish 
at tlie base. This circumstance may have 
given rise.to, or at least countenanced, the 
legend of the destruction of the Tower by 
heavenly fire, still extensively adopted among 
the Arabians. The terraces were devoted to 
the planets, and were dilferently coloured, in 
accordance with the notions of Sabroan as¬ 
trology,—the lowest, Saturn’s, hlacl-, the se¬ 
cond, Jupiter’s, orange^ the third. Mars', >r</. 
the fourth, the Sup’s, yellow, tlie fifth, Venus’s, 
^ehite, the sixth. Mercury’s, blue, the w;v(inth, 
the Moon’s, green, Merodach-mlan-akhi is 
stated to have iHjgun it n.c. lion. It was 
finished five centuries afterwards by Nebu¬ 
chadnezzar, who bos left a part of its history 
on two cylinders, which have lately boon ex¬ 
cavated on the spot, and thus deciphered by 
Bawlinsox. ‘ The building, named the I’la- 
■nis}>here, which was the wonder of Babylon, 
I have made and finished. 'With bricks en¬ 
riched with lapis lazuli, I have exalted its 
head. Behold now the building, named “ the 
Stages of the Seven Spheres,” wdiich was the 
wonder of Borsippa, had l)een built by a 
former king. He liad completeil forty-two 
cubits of height: but ho did not finish the 
head. Prom the lapse of time it had become 
ruined. They hwl Jiot taken care of the exit 
of the waters: so the rain and As-et had jjeiie- 
trated into the brickwork. The casing of 
burnt brick lay scattered in heaps. Then 
Merodnch, my great lord, inclined my hejut 
to repair"the building. I did not change its 
site, nor did I destroy its foundation-platform. 
But, in a fortunate month, and upon an aus¬ 
picious day, I undertook the building of the 
raw-brick terraces, and the burnt-brick casing 
of the Tenijfie. I I strengthened its founda¬ 
tion, and I placed a titular record on the part 
which I had rebuilt. I set iny hand to build 
it up, and to exalt its summit. As it had 
been in ancient times, so I built up its struc¬ 
ture. As it had been in former days, thus I 
exalted its head.’ 

1290. If the .Tehovist lived in Solo¬ 
mon’s days, alx)ut n.c.l015-97»'), and 
the Temple of llehis was begun, as 
Kalisch has just said, by Merodach- 
adan-akhi in b.c.1100, not more than 
a century would have elapsed to his 
time, hardly long enough for the tin- 
finished building, however wonderful, 
to have become the subject of a legend. 
But, the tower was apparently an 
observatory, and the fact of its being 
dedicated to the seven ancient planets 


shows that astronomical observations 
had made considerable progress among 
the Chaldseans at the time when it was 
built, the traditions connected with if 
may have embodied stories of a much 
earlier date, to which the new building 
gave fresii currency. 

1291. Prof. Rawlinson, howefer, 
says, S-MiTii’s Diet .\— 

The supposed date [of the buildiugof tbo 
Tcmple of Miigheir"] is n.o. 2300—a iittk? 
earlier than the time commonly assigned t^>- 
the building of the Tower [of Balw't]. l»r<>- 
bably the erwition of the two building'^ was 
not separatwl by a very long interval, tliough 
it is reasonable to suppose that, the two. 
the tower was the earlier. If wo mark its 
date, as perhaps we are entitled to do, by 
th(‘ time of Poleg, the son of Eber and 
father of lieu, we may perhaps place it about 
n.c. 2(500. 

But it is evident that the above* rea¬ 
soning i.s very loose, and based almost 
(‘iitirely on traditionary prej)ossessi()us. 
And hoin* the date of the building of the 
Tower is carried up beyond 2348 n.c., the 
date whicli the Hvhrcw Scriptures fix for 
tlie Deluge, though it is still below that 
fixed by tin* LXX,—on which point sec 
below (1303). 

1292. iVIr. JIf.van also gives from 
OppEUT, in Smiths Diet, of the Bible, 
iii. ^.ir)')4, another version of the in¬ 
scription, agreeing suhsUntially with 
the above; but instead of the pas¬ 
sage,— 

Behold now the building, named ‘ the Stages 
of the Seven Spberos,’ which was the u onder 
of Borsippa, harl l)oeii built by u fonner kincr. 
He had completed forty-two culnts of height : but 
ho did not finish tho homb IToih tbo lapse of 
time it had become mined— 

Oppeut translates:— 

This edifice, the bouse of the seven Light*-; 
of the Earth, tlie most ancient inomnnent of 
Borsippa, a former king built it, {tlmi reckon 
forty-two ugeK), but he did not complete it-; 
heiwl. Since a remote time people had abnn- 
domxl it, without order expressing their tcords. 

And this is quoted as ‘ mentioning 
tlie Tower in connection with the Con¬ 
fusion of Tongues,’—though Oppekt 

says,— 

This allusion to tho ‘Tower of tho Tongues 
is the only one that has as yet been discovered 
in the cuneiform inscriptions. 

The reader must judge for himself 
as to the'degi'ee of support afforded to 
the probability of the historicabreaUty 





of the Scripture story by the above 
translation. 

1293. Kaiisch describes also the lat¬ 
ter fates of the Temple, as follows, 
Gen.p.316 :~ 

The temple ot Jnpitor Behis with its tower 
was regarded as one of the moat gigantic 
works of antiquity, and attracted the curiosity 
of travellers from every country. Hi-moDO'rus, 
who saw it himself, dwells upon it with em- 

l>haAi8,i,181.It was partially destroyed 

hy Xerxes, wlieii he returned from Greece, 
n.c. 4J)() ; upon which the fraudulent priests 
appropriated to themselves the lands and 
ononnous revenues attached to it, and seem, 
from tills reason, to have been averse to its 
restoration. A pai*t of this magpificent edi* 
lice still existed more than five centuries later, 
I'l.iN.vi.^O. But the other part was, in the 
time of Alexander the Great, a vast heap of 
ruins. The ambitious Macedonian determined 
to v-’ "iVl it. a Si 1 i—uodl'.i- orf'.M*- aceoViliugly.' 
Bn., -ots i!i«* v.i'S'lv did i»oi, ilu* 

vigour and result which he had anticipated, 
ho resolved to undertake it himself with his 
wliole army. lie lacked, however, tlie perse¬ 
verance of the oriental despots; for, when 
10,000 workmen were unable to remove the 
rubbish within two months, he abandoned his 
prcitentions designs, llowover, the portion of 
the structure which was in existence in 
Bi.iKY’rt time was imposing enough to l>e 
.still called the Temjilo of Belus. Andi^en- 
janiin of Tudda, in tlie twelfth century, de¬ 
scribed it as a brick building, the base mea¬ 
suring two milcfi, and the breadth 240 yards ; 
he adds, that a spiral passage, built round the 
tower, in stages of ton yards eaeb.lod up to 
the summit, which allows a wide prospect 
over an almost perfectly level coiuitry; and 
<‘oncludcs with the old tradition, that the 
heavenly fire, which struck the tower, split 
it to its very foundation. More than six hun¬ 
dred years the ruins of ISir,t Nimroud r('- 
inained unnoticefl and unknown. They were 
tirst rediscovorofl by Nieuuuu, in —then 

mor<* st/-(Uiratcly described by Kick rouTEu, 
JliCH, Buckinuham, &o. : but their examina¬ 
tion, and the discovei^ of some of the monu¬ 
mental records they contain, \rcre reserved to 
the last decemiium, 1848-58. 

1294. Kaijsch also observes, Gcn» 

3Iost of the ancient nations ])oss('Rse<l myths 
concerning impious giants, who attempted to 
storm heaven, either to share it with the 
immortal gods, or to (;xpel them from it. In 
some of these fables the confusion of tongues 
ia represented as the punishment inflicted by 
the deities for such wickedness. And even 
.TosET’iius, quoted a similar tradi¬ 

tion [in the words of the Sibyl, probably of 
very late date, and copied from the Scriptural 
story, ‘the gods sent storms of wind, and 
overthrew the tower, and gave every one his 
peculiar language: and for this reason it was 
that the city was called Babylon 

^ELiyzscn adds, jp.3l4:— 


Actually the Mexicans have a legend of a 
tower-building, os Well as of a Flood. Xelhua, 
one of idle seven giants rescued in the flood, 
built the great pyramid of Cholula, in order to 
roach heaven, until the gods, angiy at his 
audacity, threw fire upon the building, and 
broke it down, whereupon every separate 
family received a language of its own.. We 
will not lay much stress upon it, since the 
Mexican legend has experienced much dolour* 
ing at the hands of the narrators,—chiefly 
Dominicans and Jesuits; and we lay still less 
upon the point that the Mexican terrace- 
pyramid has a great resemblance to the con¬ 
struction of the Temple of Belus: but bo^ 
these points deseiwe to be noticed. • 

1295. And upon the credibility of the 
W'hole story, as a matter of history, he 
writes as follows, 2^.314 :— 

We have, however, other and incomparably 
more importojit remains of the event than 
those uncertain ruins,—only in 
respect of the question whether the mound, 
J!ir$ Nimroud^ does represent the ruins of the 
Temple of Belus—it is certain that such a 
Temple, as above described, once cxist^,—] 
or these scanty remiiiiscencos. They exist in 
the languages themselves, standing in more or 
less remote connection of consequences with 
that event. Each of tlie.se languages is, no 
doubt, the production and expression of the 
spiritual and natural constitution of tho 
people, to which it naturally belongs. . . . 
Certainly,* if this wonderful divine influence 
had not occurred, the one primeval tonOTC 
Would not have remained in stagnating im¬ 
mobility, H would, by virtue of tho rich 
abundance of the gifts and powers vouch¬ 
safed to man, have gone through a process of 
continual self-enrichment, and have gained 
in spirit and uniformity. Kow, however, 
when tlic lingual unity of the race was lost, 
together with their unity in Ood, together 
also with the unity of their all-deflning re¬ 
ligious consciousness, instead of a monifold- 
uess in unity, there came a splitting-up with 
loss of unity, a cleaving-asunder with utter 
loss of connection,—snch, however, ris points 
back with a thousand fingers to the fact of 
he origuial unity. 

» If the last si-atement be true, yet 
how does it prove the historical truth 
of the narrative in G.xi,l-9 ? 


CHAPTEK XII. 

gen.xl 10 -xi. 26 . 

1296. The following Table exhibits 
the variations from the Heb., of the 
Sept.y 8am., Josephtis, in respect 
of the numbers which express the 
parent's age at the eldest son’s birth, 
in the list of the Post-Diluvian Pa¬ 
triarchs :— 


E E 
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* 

Heb. 

Sept. 

Sam. 

Jose¬ 

phus. 

Shem (after 

the 





Flood) . 


2 

2 

2 

12 

Arphaxad . 


30 

180 

130 

130 

Oainan (not 

in 





Heb.) . . 



180 

—- 

— 

Salah . . 


so 

130 

180 

330 

Eber. . . 


34 

134 

184 

134 

Pdeg . . 


30 

ISO 

130 

130 

Beu . . . 


32 

133 

132 

130 

S^ug . . 


30 

130 

130 

132 

Nabor . . 


29 

79 

79 

120 

Torah . . 


70 

70 

70 

70 

Abraham's 

mi- 





gration . 

. . 

75 

75 

75 

7.5 

Total from 
Flood . . 

the 

367 

1,147 

1,017 

1,068 


1297. The Scripture story, then, re¬ 
presents that in Abraham’s time, not 
four centuries after the Deluge, the 
descendants of Noah’s three sons, 
(who had no children before the 
Flood, xi.lO), had so multiplied that 
there were already in existence the 
kingdoms of Shinar (Babylon), Elam, 
&c., mentioned in G.xiv.l, as engaged 
in a joint campaign against five kings 
of Canaan, and those of Egypt, G.xiii, 
and Gerar, G.xx. Besides those, how¬ 
ever, there wore the liephahn, Zuzim, 
Emm, Horim, who were smitten by 
the king of Elam, G.xiv.2,5,6, and 
the multitude of otlier nations, Goner, 
Magog, Madai, &c., who are referred 
to in Gr.x as already existing before the 
time of Abraham. This appears from 
the fact that ‘ the earth was divided ’ 
in the days of Peleg, the fourth in 
descent from Shorn, and Abraham was 
in the ninth ; whereas all the nations 
in O.x are described as being in the 
frst or second from cue or other o4| 
the sons of Noah, except the Arabian 
tribes in 2;.26-29, mentioned as the 


Dynasty, the earli^ extant, show that the 
arts at that day, some 3,500 b.c. [date of 
Menes, more than 3,400 b.c. (Humboldt)— 
3,(>43 B.C. (IJlTNSEN)—:i,89*2 B.c. (ICBSUUCK)— 
8,898 B.C. (Lxpsnjs)— b.c. (Hincks)— in 
each cose more than 1,000 years before the 
Usherian date of the Dehige,} had already 
arrived at a perfection little inferior to that 
of the xviiith Dynasty, which, until lately, 
was recorded as her Augustan age. Noit, 
Tfpti 0 / Maudeind, p.211. 

Bas-reliefs, beautifully cut, sepulchral 
architecture, and the engineering of the py¬ 
ramids,—roed-j9«?«, inke ^red and black), pa- 
pyrus-f^aper, and chemically-prepared colours, 
—these are grand evidences of the civilisation 
of Memphis 5,800 years ago, that every man 
with eyes to see can now behold in noble 
folios, published by France, Tuscany, and 
Prussia. Ibid, p.237. 

The glimpse which wo thus obtain of Egypt, 
in the fifth century after Menes, according to 
the lowest computation, [still 1,000 years be¬ 
fore the Deluge.] r<woals to us some genonU 
facts, which lead to inijwrt inferences. In all 
its general characteristics Egypt was the 
same as we soe it a thousand years later, [mid 
for how many centuries before?]—a well 
organised monarchy and religion elaborated 
throughout the country, — the system of 
hieroglyphic writing the same, in all its 
leading peculiarities, as it continuetl to the 
end of the monarchy of the Pharaolis. Kkn- 
uick * r 5 Ancient Egyid,'p.\ZV. 

1299. Moreover, ns before observed, 
in this short interval the most marked 
difforencos of physiognomy must have 
become stamped on the different races, 
since we find on the most ancient mo¬ 
numents of Egypt precisely the same 
negro face, liead, hair, form, and colour, 
fully developed, ns We observe in our 
own days. ' In tliree or four centuries 
—not pf the primeval time b(‘fore the 
Flood, but when that deteriorating 
change, whatever it may liave been, 
which is intimated in (l.vi.3, had al¬ 
ready passed upon the race—the com¬ 
plete change of colour, form of skull, 
and general physical character, had 
been effected, which seems not to have 


sons of Joktan, Peleg’s brother. Nay, been modified in the least, from that 
the small district of Canaan was al- time to this, during the lapse of foiir 
ready occupied by many powerful na- thousand years. Archd. Pbatt says, 
tions, X. 15-19. in reference to tliis, Scripture and, 


1298. And some of these nations had 
already attained a very high state of 
civilisation. 

When Egypt first pMseutaifa^lf to oiu* view 
she stands forth, not in childhood, but with 
the maturity of manhood's age, arrayed in 
the time-worn habiliments of civili^tlon. 


Science, p.bb :— 

There is no evidence (!) that Shem, Ham, 
and Japheth had not in them elements differ¬ 
ing as widely as tlic Asiatic, the African, aud_ 
the European differ from each other (I).' 
They may have married, too, into dift'erent. 
tribk, and their wives have been as diversified 
as themselves. 


Her tombs, her temples, her pyramids, her 
mannere, customs, and arta, all b^ken afull- 
grown nation. The sculptures of the ivth 


1300. Delitzsch notes on this point, 
p.290 
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Hhe Canaa&ite and tho Porizzite dwelled 
then in the land/ G-.zii.6, xiii.7. 


Thus far the possibilify of idie derivation of 
the peoples from one family is establish^ by 
Natural Science. MeanwhUe, we do not wish 
to be silent as to the fact, that the maintenance . 

of the contrary is becoming more and more writes, 
prevalent. The distingui^ng characteristics •^v'ere we bound down to the numbers of the 
of the. race^, it is said, lie not only in the Hebrew text, in regard to the period between 
colour of the hair, but also especiaUy in the the Flood and Abraham, we .should, indeed. 


1302. Accordingly, Prof. Rawlinson 
■ ites, Aids to Faitn, ^.282:— 


form of the skeleton, and particularly of the 
skull. This difference is in the case of the 
principal races so great tliat it is impossible 
to account for the variation through any kind 
of climatic or other ordinary influence. And 
even if such a variation were possible, yet, in 
any ease, a space of time of alwut 400 years 


find ourselves in a diflRculty. Three hundred 
and seventy years would cartainly not seem to 
be sufficient time for the peopling of the world, 
to the extent to which it appears to have been 
peopled in the days of Abraham, and for tlm 
formation of powerful and settled monarchies 
in Babylonia and Egypt. But the adoption of 


(from the Flood to the patriarchal times, iii the numbers for this period, which 

which the race-development is already an ac- ^re on every ground preferable, brings the 
complished fact) is besides far too short; so chronology into harmony at once with the 
t^t both Natural Science ^d Chronology condition of tho world, ns shown to us in the 
give positive proof of manifold division of account given in Scripture of the times of 
the human race -from tho very first. As re- Abraliam, and with tlie results obtainable 
gards the first proof, howevCT, no account is fj-oni the study, in a sober spirit, of profane 
licre taken of the incal^ably great, and, m history. A thousand years is ample time for 
copresjiondencG with the character of the occupation of Mesopotamia, SjTda, and 
primeval time, doubly intensified, influence of Egypt, by a considerable population, for the 
the spiritual and moral tendency of that age formation of governments, the erection even 
upon the bodily development. And as regards of such buildings as the Pyramids, the Jid- 
tbe second, we await complacently the final vance of tho arts generally to the condition 
results of tho investigation of the monuments, found to exist in Egypt under the eighteenth 
especially the Egyptian, and of such inquiries dynasty, and for almost any amount of sub- 
as that about the age of the by-gone American division and variety in languages. 

—esptcially, Mexican—civilisation. Perhapf 


the chronological net of the Biblical primeval 
liistory really reejuires an extension. . . . 
Allowing, however, that tho Scripture has in 
fact leapt over hundreds, or even thousands, 
of years, would that be sufficient to throw 
our thoughts into confusion about it ? Tho 


another place ho ■writes, 


1303. In 
^.259 

The date of the Deluge, which we are most 
justified in drawing from the sacred documents, 
is not, as commonly supposed, b.c‘. 2^48, but 
rather, B.c. or even B.c. 8159. Thw 


Bible history is the history of salvation : the ^ , o • 

history of ^Ivation is, howeyer, the heart modern objectors to the clironology of Scrip- 
of tho world-history. And, as the heart is 


smaller than the man, although it determines 
his life, so, i>erhaps, the Bible chronology is 
more contracted than the world-chronology, 
although thisis raised upon the scaffold of the 
other (!). For the sacred history, that of the 
Gospel, as well os of the rentateuch,jkia com¬ 
plex, t.e., it steps from one main-point of the 


tnre seek commonly to tie down their oppo¬ 
nents to the present Hebi'ew text. But there 
is no reason why they shonld submit to thia 
restriction. Tho LXX version was regarded 
as of primai'y authority during the first ages 
of the Christian Church; it is the version 
commonly quoted in the N.T. ; and thus, 
when it differs fiom the Hebrew, it is, at least. 


liistory'of salvation to the neS, without 


drawing marked attention to the interval 
bctwocji them. 

1301. As Demtzscu observes,the dif- 


clironology of the LXX would, therefore, even 
if it stood alone, have a.s good a claim as the 
shorter one of the Hebrew text, to be con- 
sidererl the chronology of Scripture. It does 


ficulty lies not so much in the question not, however, stand alone. For the period 
whether the derivation of all the races l>etweeu the Flood and Abraham the LXX 

n __ .1 « ^ ^hc support of another ancient and inde- 

of tl^ c.irth from one family is posbtblc. (?) version, tho Samaritan. It is 

Mr. Darwin s recent investigations, on argued that tho LXX numliers were enlarged 
the oriffin of species, have shown us by the Alexandrian Jews, in order to bring 
Ihof Aar>;-^i\nn Is norhans not Hebrew chronology into harmony with 

that such derivation is, pernaps, not Egyptian. But there is no conceivable 

scientifically inconceivable, provided reas(»n why the Samaritans should have 
only that a sufficient lapse of time he altered their Pentateuch in this direction, and 

nJlnmrd for H Rni- then this theorv accounting for tho 

atlowca jor it. J3ut tnen tnis tneoiy identityof the numbers in these two versions, 

would require thousands or tens oj i>ut by supposing that they arc the real num- 
thousands of years, instead of four hers of the original. 

which is all the Bible aUows 1304. However, even if we adopt 
us for the development of seventy dis- Prof. Rawlesson’s extreme estimate, 
tinct nations from the three sons of and suppose the Flood to have oc- 
Woah: since, at the time when Abram curved b.c. 3099, yet still this is not 
came into the land of Canaan, we are^ sufficient (l'z99) to bring the Scripture 
told-— E E 2 
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narrative into agreement with scien¬ 
tific fact. And thus we have Lepsius 
writing, Briefc aus Egj/pten, p. 35: — 

We arc still busy with structures, sculp¬ 
tures, anti inscriptions, which are to be classed, 
by means of the now more accurately deter- 
minetl f^ups of kings, in an epoch of highly 
flourishing civilisation, as far back as the 
fourtit millennium before Christ. We cannot 
sufficiently impress upon ourselves and others 
those hitherto incredible dates. The more 
criticism is provoked by them, and forced to 
serious examination, the better for the cause. 
Conviction will soon follow angry criticism; 
and Anally those results will be attained 
which are so intimately connected with every 
branch of antiquarian research. 

1306. It is easy, however, to under¬ 
stand why the Aloxandriiin interpre¬ 
ters may have altered the number.s, 
either for the reason above mentioned 
by Prof. E-\wi.in.son (1303), or, 
perhaps, because they already saw 
the difRculty which the smaller num¬ 
bers occasioned. But can any good 
reason be conceived for the Hebrews 
corrupting their Scriptures, and chang¬ 
ing .the numbers in their Peutateueli, if 
they had originally Ibe same numbers 
as are now found in the Septuagint? 
Hales, indeed, says. Elements of Hist. 
Chron., i. p.‘n3 :—• 

The motive, which lc*<i the Jews to mutilate 
the Patriarchal K^ncalogicK, is most clearly 
exposed by Kphrem Hyrus^ who died a.1». ^78. 
‘The Jews,’ says he, ‘have subtracted (>00 
years from the generations of Adam, Sctli, 
&c., in order that their own books might not 
convict them concerning the coming of (Christ, 
He having been predicted to aiipear for the 
deliverance of mankind after f),000 years.’ 

He quotes also ATiui.FAiu.6ix;.s to the 
same effect,—the corruption being sup¬ 
posed to have been ma(3e after tlie Chris¬ 
tian era, in order to give more tim(' for 
the appearance of the Messiah, -who was 
expected by tradition to came in the 
sixth millenary age of the world. 

1306. But, as only 4,000 yeai*s had 
elapsed from the Creation to the Chris¬ 
tian era, and the Messiah was not ex¬ 
pected for 1,500 years, there would 
seem to have been hardly sufficient 
reason for the Jews making the altera¬ 
tion in question at so caHy a time,— 
if ever they desired to maie it. Mr. 
PooTX says, Smith’s Diet, of the Bible, 
i.^).320:— 

With respect to probability of accuracy 
ariaug from the state of the text, the HebieTiV 
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certainly has the advantage. There is every 
reason to think that the Itabbins have b^u 
scrupulous in the extreme in making altera¬ 
tions. TheLXXjOn the other hand, sKowssigns 
of a carelessness that would almost permit 
change, and we have the probable interpola¬ 
tion of the second ‘ Cainaii,’—[whose n^ic is 
inserted between Arphaxad and Salah in the 
LXX, but is rejected by all commentators as 
an interpolation into the original text.] 

1307. Prof. Rawlixson adds further, 

p.264:— 

Whether the chronology of these versions 
admits of further expansion (1)—whether, 
since the chronologies of the Hebrew Bible, 
the Samaritan Pentateuch, and the LXX differ, 
we can dejiend on any one of thorn (!),—or 
whether we must not consider that this por¬ 
tion of Revelation has been lost to us, by the 
mistake* of copyists, or the intentional altera¬ 
tions of systematisors (I),—it is not necessary 
at present to determine. * Our treasure,’ as 
before observed, ‘is in earthen vessels.' The 
revealed Word of Qod has been continued in 
the world, in the same u'ay as other written 
compositions, by the multiplication of copies. 
No miraculous aid is vouchsafed to the tran¬ 
scribers, who are liable to make mistakes, and 
may not always have been free from the design 
of bending Scripture to their own views. Still, 
at premtt, tre hate, no need to suppose that the 
nu/nliers have in every case (!) suffered. 

1308. It is difRoult to sec what could 
have been the object of a miraculous re- 
vdation of nnmhers, if there was not to 
beulsoamiraciilousprf.'k'i'crtfioiiofthem. 
But, as reganl.s the numbci’s now under 
consideration, it is plain from the Table 
given in (1296), that the numbers in the 
genealogy to the birth of Terah ‘ haw 
in every case suffered,’ and been de- 
signedly altered, either by tlio Hebrews 
diminishing, or tbe LXX increasing, 
each age by a century. There is no 
indication in these lists of any other 
than ‘ intentional alterations of sys- 
tematisers.’ The question is, who are 
most likely to have corrupted the ori¬ 
ginal numbers, the Hebrews or the 
Alexandrians ? 

1309. Upon the general question of 
the possibility that all human beings 
may have been derived from one pair, 
and that all the now-existing varieties 
of the race may have been gradually 
developed during a prodigious lapse of 
time, through a long succession of ages, • 
the following remarks of Dr. Nott, 
tending to show that there may have 
been different centres of creation for 
the human race, are well worthy of con¬ 
sideration, Types of Mankind, pin3-5. 
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These authorities, in support of the extreme known physical influences. Notwithstanding 
£^e of the geological era to which man be- their immense geographical distributiou, em- 
long^, though startling to the unscientific, bracing every variety of climate, it is ac- 
are not simply the opinions of a few; bu knowledged by all travellers, that there is 
such conclusions are substantially adopted b} among this people a prevailing type, around 
the leatling geologists everywhere. And, al- which all the tribes (north, south, east, and 
thougli antiquity so extreme for man’s exist- west) cluster, though varying within pre- 
ence on earth may shock some preconceived scribed limits. With trifling exceptions, all 
opinions, it is none thS less certain that the American Indians bear to each other some 
rapid accumulation of new facts is fast degree of family resemblance, quite as strong, 
familiarising the minds of the scientific worl for example, as that seen at the present day 
to tins conviction. The monumeuts of Egypt among ftdl-blooded Jews; and yet they are 
have already carried us far beyond all chrono- distinct from every race of the Old World, in 
logics heretofore adopted; and, w'hen these features, language, customs, arts, r^igions, 
barriers are once overleaped, it is in vain for and propeu^ties. In the language of Morton, 
ns to attempt to approximate, even, to the who studiw this people more thoroughly than 
epoch of man’s creation. This conclusion is any other writer, ‘ All possess, though in 
not bailed merely on the researches of sucli various degrees, the long, lank, black, hair,— 
archfleologists as Lepsius, Bunskn, Birch, the heavy brow,—the dull, sleepy, eye,—the 
HUMH(H,j)T, &c., but on those also of such full, compressed, lips,—and the salient, but 


writers as Kenrick, Hincks, Osrorn, and we 
may add, of all theologians, icho have really 
itutslered the monuments of Egj pt. Nor do 
these monuments reveal to ns only a ssinyte 
race, at this early epoch, in full tide of civili¬ 
sation ; but they oxliil'it faithful portrait- o'' 
tii-*-iM--c \!i A-;;uh* ri.--- in ::il i.'u ir 

diversity, which hold intercourse n ith Egypt 
at the present dny. 

Now the question naturally springs up, 
whether the aborigines of Amencu wore not 
contemporary with the; earliest races, known 
to us, of the eastern continent. If, as is con¬ 
ceded, ‘ ('ancasian,’ ‘Negro,’ ‘Mongol,’ and 
other races, existed in the Old World, already 
distinct, ivliat reason can be assigned to show 
that the aborigines of America (iid not also 
t:xist, with their present types. 5,000 years 
ago V Tlic naturalist must infer that tlie 
fauna and flora of the two continents w’cre 
contenii>orary. All facts, and all analotry, 
war against the sui)po8ition, that America 
should tiiivc bevn left by the (.'reator a dreary 
waste for thousands of years, while the other 
lialf of the world was teeming with organised 
beings. This view is also greatly strength¬ 
ened by the dgcl fail, that not a 

single animal, !• ••!, '•■•pill'-, il-.plant, was 
common to tlie Old and New'^ Worlds. No 
naturalist of our day doubts that the animal 
and \c ] • kia,'dcnis of America were cre¬ 
ated .‘•••e :\*..nd, and not in Asia. 

The nices of /nen alone in America have 
been made an exception to this goncnil law. 
But this excoi>tion cannot be maintained by 
any cour-s'* (‘f ^nentifle reasoning. America, 
it will bf rctiieml" no, \s.i- n«»i <■).!> nnknou n 
to the early Romans and Greeks, but to the 
Egyptians; and, when discovered, les.s than 
four centuries ago, it w'as found to be in- 
liabited, from the Arctic Sea to Cape Horn, 
and from Ocean to Ocean, by a population 
displaying peculiar pliysical traits, unlike any 
races iii the whole world,—speaking lan¬ 
guages bearing no resemblance in stnicturo 
to other languages,—and living everywhere 
among animals and plants, spociflcally dis¬ 
tinct from those of Europe, Aria, Africa, and 
Oceaniea. 

Further, in reflecting on the aboriginal 
•races in America, we arc at once met by the 
striking fact, that their physical characters 
are wholly independent of all climatic or 


dilated, nose.’ I’hese characters, too, are be¬ 
held in the most civilised and the most savago 
tribes, along the rivers and sea-coasts,—in the 
valleys, and ou the mountains,—in the prairies, 
and in the forests,—in the torrid and in the 
i(,'ebouud regions,—amongst those that liveon 
fish, on flesh, or on vegetables. 

The only race in the Old World, with W'hich 
any connection has been reasonably conjec¬ 
tured, is the Mongol. But, to say nothing of 
the marked diflcrcnce in physical charticters, 
tlieir languages alone should decide against 
any such alliance. No philologist can bo 
found to deny the fact, that the Chinese are 
now speaking and w’riling a language aub- 
stantiaJly the same os the one they us^ five 
thousand years ago,—and that, too, alangu«^e 
distinct from evei'y tongue spoken by the 
Caucasian rtices. On the other hand, •we 
have the \mori(‘nn race-a. nil ejieakingtlialects 
indisp-aab]\ pciMliur X‘> itii.-. coniineni, and 
possessing no marktxl affinity with any other. 
Now, if the Mongols have proser\’ed a lan¬ 
guage entire, in Asia, for 5.<)(K) years, they 
should likewise have prescrv’cd it here, or, to 
say the least, some trace of it. But, not only 
are the two linguistic groups radically dis- 
:inet, but no trace of a Mongol tongue, dubious 
vords excepted, can be found in the American 
(lioms. If such imaginary Mongolians ever 
brought their Asiatic speech into this country, 
't is clear that their supposed descendants, 
lie Indians, have lost it, and the latter mutt 
iare acgttiretl, instead, that of some extinct race, 
chkh preceded a Mongol colonisation. It will 
.)o conceded that a colony or nation could 
lever lose its vocabulary so completely, unl«« 
Iirough conquest and amalgamation,—in 
vhich case they would wlopt anofAer language, 
lut, even when a tongue ceases to be spoken, 
lOmc trace of it will continue to survive in 
;hfi names of individuals, of rivers, places, 
iOuntries, &c. . . The appellatives, Sliasis- 
lpj>i, Missouri, Orinoko, Ontario, Oneida, 
Jabama, and a thousand other Indian names, 
will live for ages after the last Bod Man is 
mingled with the dust. They have no likeness 
o any nomenclature in the Old World. 

1310. He adds also on ^.281; 

The following conclusions were advanced 
*y Mr. Dut’ONCKAU, us early as 1819, in sub¬ 
stantially the following language:— 
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<!) The American languages, in general, 
sere rich in words and grammatii^ forms; 
and in their complicated construction the 
greatest o^er, method, and regularity pre¬ 
vail; 

(li) These complicated forms appear to 
exist in all th^ languages from Greenland 
to Cape Horn; 

(iii) These forms differ essentially from 
thcffie of the ancient and modem langu^es 
of the Old Hemisphere. We liave no reason 
to believe that a race would ever lose its 
lampiage, it kept aloof from foreign induencos. 
It is a tact that in the little island of CrToat 
Britain the Welsh and the Erse are still 
spoken, although for 2,000 years pressed upon 
by the strongest influences, tending to exter¬ 
minate a tongue. So with the Basque in 
Prance, which can be traced back at least 
3,000 years, and is still spoken. Coptic was 
the speech of Egypt for at least r»,000 years, 
and still leaves its trace in the languages 
around. The Chinese has existed cqui^ly as 
long, and is still undisturbed. . . The lan¬ 
guid of Homer lives in a state of purity, to 
which, considering the extraordinary duration 
of its literary existence (2,500 years at least), 
there is no parallel, perhaps, on the face of 
the globe. 

Although the nations of Europe and Western 
Asia have been in constant turmoil for thou¬ 
sands of years, and their languages tom to 
pieces, yet they have been moulded into the 
great heterogeneous Tndo-Euroijcan mass, 
everywhere showing affinities among its own 
fitkgments, but no resemblance to iGnerican 
language. 

1311. This question, however, of the 
Plurality of Eaces, i.s independent of 
that of the reliance to be placed on 
the accounts here given of the Pa¬ 
triarchs after the Flood. And, that 
these are unhistorical, is sufficiently 
shown by the following Table, where 
the numbers express the yearn after 
the Flood of the respective events. 



Bom 

Died years 
after the Flood 

NoATi 


850 

Sbem 


.5(^2 

ATT>]iaxml 


404 

Saiah 

:;7 

470 

Eber 

(57 

531 

Peleg 

101 

340 

Beil 

i:n 

370 

Serng 

]<;:! 

393 

Nahor 

19;; 

341 

Terah 

222 

42T 

Abraham 

292 

4C7 

Isaac 

.•JP2 

.572 

Jacob 

453 

* 599 


1312. According to the above, Noah, 
Shem, Arphaxad, &c.—in fact, all of 
Abraham’s progenitors — were living 
during many years of Abraham’s life, 
and Shem, Sidah, and Eber, outlived 
him. Shem, Arphaxad, Salah, Eber, 


Semg, Terah, were living at the birth 
of Isaac; and Shem and Eber lived, 
the one during fifty, and the other 
during nearly eighty, years of the life 
of Jacob. Yet we do not find the 
slightest intimation that either Abra¬ 
ham, Isaac, or Jacob, paid any kind of 
reverence or attention to any of their 
ancestors, more especially to their great 
ancestor Shem, who had gone through 
that wonderful event of the Deluge,— 
(except, indeed, on the strange suppo¬ 
sition that Melehizedek was Shorn),— 
or that Abraham ever paid a visit to 
Noah, who, however, is supposed by 
some (without tile slightest warrant 
from Scripture) to have colonised the 
extreme East, China, &e., and so to 
have gone out of his reach. 

1313. Again, it will be found that 
at the time of Isaac's birth,—when 
Sarah is represented as ‘ bearing a son 
to Abraham in his old age,’ G.xxi.2,—■ 
when Abraham and Sarah wore ‘ old 
and well-stricken in age,’ G.xvii.l7, 
and Abraham ‘ laughed, and said in 
his heart. Shall a child be born to him 
that is a hundred years old?’ as if that 
were an extraordinary and surpri.sing 
age fur a man to beget childreai,—there 
were aetually living, as above, Shem, 
Arphaxad, Salah, Eber, Serug, Terah, 
aged 580, 390, 3,IS, 325, 229, 170 
years respectively, and Eber lived 139 
years longer. Must we suppose that 
none of these had children at the age 
of a hundred ? But of Shem himself 
we are told, G.xi.10,11— 

Shem was an hundred yo.nrsold, and begat 
Arphaxad two years after the Deluge; and 
Shem Jived, after Ins IiegettingArjiliaxati, five 
hundred years, and begat sons and daughters. 

1314. It is plain, then, that Shem's 
children were all born after he was a 
hundred years old; and Shem himself, 
and, we may suppose, these children, 
or some of them, were still living at 
the birth of Isaac. As to the other 
patriarchs, we are only told their ages 
at the birth of the firstborn son in 
each case, and these ages range from' 
29 to 35 years, except in the case of 
Abraham’s father, who appears to havo 
begotten Abraham at the age of 70, 
G.xi.26. This last, however, ^ not 
certain; as the text may only mean- 
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that Terah’s three sons were born be¬ 
fore he was 70. In all the other cases 
it is merely said that they ‘ begat sons 
and daughters,’ and it may be supposed 
that none, except Shem, had children 
at the age of a hundred, or near it. 
But this would involve the incongruity 
that Arphaxad; Salah, and Eber had no 
children born to them, during three- 
fourths or even four-fifths of their lives, 
which is out of all proportion to the 
state of things in the present day, and 
conflicts with the notion, usually enter¬ 
tained, of a remarkable fecundity in 
those early times, by which the human 
race was replenished so soon after the 
Flood. 

1315. It will ho observed also that 
the more ancient progenitors, accord¬ 
ing to the above list, survived the later 
ones. Thus Noah died ten years after 
Peleg, and therefore ho was living at 
the time of the ‘ dispersion of tongues.’ 
So also wore Sheiii, Aiphaxad, Salah, 
Eber, and, perliaps, also all the other 
forefathers of Abraliam, vh\ Reu, Sorug, 
Nahor, Tenih, since Peleg died first of 
them all, and \re are not told in what 
year of his life the dispersion took 
place. Jt is impossible to say whether 
the writer supposed that all those Pa¬ 
triarchs, or any of them, took part in 
the project of building the tower. We 
may suppose tliat Noah and Shem did 
not; but, as to the others, the Scrip¬ 
ture only informs us that Terah and 
his family were idolaters a hundred 
years before the death of Shorn, Jb.xxiv. 

2 ; sec also Judith, v.(),7. 

1316. TJie following remarks are 
quoted from Dr. Hales by Kitto, 
HUt. of the Jcv'fi, jp.ll :— 

Vi>on thia i^nl.n+rr nujet )mvo 

begun and i!re\ii..« I,:.'. I !’i'-> .itriiireha! go¬ 
vernment have been overthrown Ity Nimrod 
and the bnild'-r'^ of Bobr'l, during the lil'e- 
timo of .No;ih him-jclf, Jiml las three ^uis. If 
Shem lived unto the llOth j’car of Isaac, and 
the 50th year of Jacob, why w’as not he in¬ 
cluded in the covenant of circumcision made 
w'ith AbraJmm and Iiis family ? Or why is ho 
utterly unnoticed in their history? How 
could the earth have been so populous in 
Abraham’s days? Or how could the king¬ 
doms of Assyria, Egypt, &c, liavo been 
established so'^oon after the Deluge? This 
last difficulty was strongly felt by Sir W. 
RAiiEiGH, who in his History of Uie World re- 
niarksi—‘ In this patriarch’s time all the 
then parts of the world were i>copted: oil 


ill 

nations and oountries had theix kings; Egypt 
had many znagniScent cities, and so Pale¬ 
stine, and all the neighbouring countries, 
yea, all that part of the world bo^dos, as far 
as India, and th^ not built with stacks, but 
of burnt stone and witii ramparts, which 
magnlficenoe needed a parent of more anti¬ 
quity than those other men have supposed.* 
In another place he forcibly observes, ‘ If we 
advisedly consider the stato and Countenance 
of the world, such as it was in Abraham’s 
time, yea, l)efore his birth, wo shall find it 
were very ill done, by followlng opinion with¬ 
out the guide of reason, to pare the times 
over-deeply between the Flood and Abraham; 
because, in cutting them too near the quick, 
tlie reputation of the tohole stot'y might perchance 
\ bleed* 

I 

CHAPTER XIII. 

SCRIPTURE REFERENCES TO THE CREA¬ 
TION, THE FALL, AND THE DELUGE. 

1317. It bcQom^ now an interesting, 
and, for the supporters of the tradi¬ 
tionary view, a very important, ques¬ 
tion to consider what notice has been 
taken by the later Scripture writers of 
these early portions of the Pentateuch. 

Do tlie Psalmists and Prophets refer 
to th(i story of the First Man, —to that 
of the Garden, the Forbidden Fruit, tiio 
Serpent, th(3 Fall, and the Deluge, —as 
undoubted facts, the truth of which had 
been attested by Divine authority ? Do 
they spciik of these subjects, or any on© 
of them, as if they wtTo well-known and 
familiar to their own thoughts, and to 
the thoughts of all around them ? Do 
they quote them freely, as a modern 
devout poet or preacher would do,—as 
any earnest student of the Bible, hold¬ 
ing tlie traditionary view, would do,— 
as if they believed in them, as truths 
divinely revealed and infallibly certain? 

131§. The reply is easy to be given. 
They do nothing of the kind. The 
story of tlie first man is scarcely even 
once referred to at all, and only, if 
all,—which, as we shall presently see, 
is excc(‘dingly doubtful,—with a slight 
passing notice, enough just to show that 
1 hi* story was written (as wc suppose it 
was), and in some measure known to 
the writer and his readers. None of 
its details axe ever mentioned. As 
Lbngeerkb observes, Xc«aa«,^.xvii: 

One single certain trace of the employment 
of the story of Adam’s Ftdl is entirely want¬ 
ing in the Hebrew Canon. Adam, Eve, tho 
Serpent, the woman’s seduction of her hoe- 
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band, kc., arc all imag:es, to which the re¬ 
maining words of the Israelites never ^ain 
recur. 

At all fvents, there is not the slightest 
indication that, in the teaching of the 
Hebrew Prophets, the account of the 
Fall was quoted and dwelt upon, as we 
must certainly believe it would have 
been,—at least, occasionally,—if they 
had believed in the Divine authority of 
the narrative. 

And as to Noah, his name is never 
once mentioned, nor is any reference 
made to the Deluge by any one of the 
Psalmists and Prophets, except in the 
latter part of the book of Isaiah, Is.liv.9, 
and hi Ez.xiv.14,20, by writers undoubt¬ 
edly living after the Oaptinty. 

1319. Kubtz, however, i.^.87, endea¬ 
vours to prove th{d there is, at least, 
so7ne reference to tne story of tlio Fall 
in the later writings of the O.T., though 
he admits that— 

it is indeed remarkable that special references 
to these events occur so rarely. 

But the following are the only in¬ 
stances of this kind which ho is able 
t 9 produce, and they include all whicli 
Dr. has produced. 

(i) ‘ Th(tool/andihel(tmh shnUfmJ 

<xnd the lion shall eat straw like the bullock, 
and dust shall he the serpent's meat.' Is.lxv.2'). 

Ans.^ These words, instead of referring in 
any way to the enrso pronounced in G.iii.l4, 
express quite'another idea. In the passage of 
Genesis, it is pronounced, as part of the curse 
ujjon the wrpeiit, that it should ‘ eat duit,’ 
while the venomous creature itself was to re¬ 
tain all its power to sting and injure,—to 
* bruise the heel’ of man. But the rrojihct’s 
language implies that the Serpent th(!n, ii! 
the Messianic time, like the wolf and lion, 
shall be no longer hoatih? and detully to other 
creatureaor to man, but shall feed contente<\ly 
on ‘ dust ’ os they upon straw., Q’lie Prophet 
merely refers to the common iiotion/>f those 
times, that the serpent lived partially, if not 
wholly, on the substance whicli it drew fyoin 
the dust through which it WTiggled. Seti the 
note of Kaliscii quoted in (10(5.5). 

(ii) ‘ They shall lick the dust like a seipent 
they shall move out of their holes like creepinr, 
things of the earth; they shall he afraid oj 
Jehovadi our Elohim, and shall fear because o> 
Thee' Mio.vii.l7. 

Ans. The cause must have been a desperate 
one, indeed, which compelled Dr. Kuuvz tc 
quote this passage,—which merely describes 
men wriggling along in terror, like worms 
upon the ground, (jnstastheZulus used to do 
when approaching their dreaded king Chaka. 
and as people still do, when appearing before 
an (Oriental despot,) as having any referena 
whatever to the curse pronounced upon th( 
serpent in G.iii.l4. 


Dr. M‘CArL, however, says,^.176:— 

We have here not only a reference to G.iii. 
4, but a quotation of certain words from 
D.xxxii.24. The Hebrew word for ‘ creoping- 
ihings’ occurs only bare, iu Deuteronomy, 
and in Job xxxii.6. 

Ans. That is to say, beenuse in D.xxxii .24 we 
nd ‘ creeping-things of the dust,' and in Mic. 
rii.l7. ‘ creeping-thhigs of the earth,' and the 
,wo phrases us^ In totally different connec¬ 
tions, therefore Micah has made a ‘ verbal 
quotation of certain words' (N.B. one word 
at the most) from Deuteronomy! The alle¬ 
gation reminds one of the ingenious critic 
who adduced, os a proof of Shakk^i’EAhe's 
acquaintance with Latin, the verbal agree¬ 
ment between the sentence, ‘ Iprce. sequar,' to 
36 found in Terence, and the corresponding 
sentence, ‘Go before, 1*11 follow,’ to ^ fonn<l 
111 Shakehukark. If tliore is any copying iu 
,he case, which appears to be most improbable, 
we apprelicud that it is tlic later Deut(;roiio- 
niist, who must have imitated his predecessor 
Micah. 

(iii) ‘ Thou hidest Thy face, they are troubled: 
Thou takest away their breath, they die, and re- 
'urn to their dust.' rs.civ.20. 

(iv) ‘ Uis breath goeih forth ; he reUirneth to Ins 
earth; in that very day his thoughts perish.' I’s. 
cxlvi.4. 

* All go unto one place: all are of the dust, 
and all turn to dust again' Ecc.iii.20. 

‘ Then shall the. dust return to the earth ns if 
teas, and the spirit shall return unto Elulnin 
who gave, it.' Ece.xii.7. 

A ns. There may bo a reference in those versos 
to G.iii.lU. But, surely, the sight or the burial 
of n oorp'-o iniirhl erffiooof it«olf to awaken 
in isity pliU'i- :i.i!i \ ‘•••■.•h rfdoot i.iii- tliese,— 
even, as we have seen (1074), in the mind of a 
heathen. And, iu any case, Ps.civ,cx1vi, are 
two strongly Jcliovistic Psalms, and wore, 
perhaps, written long after the Caj)Uvit>. 
And the book of Ecclesiastes does not con¬ 
tain the name .Tchovah at all; which fact 
combines witli other internal evidence to show 
that it was not written by Solomon, as is 
generally supiwsed. but comjiosed (us most 
critics agree) in a much later age, long uft<*r 
the Captivity, when the name was disusc'jl 
altogether, it would seem, for superstitions 
reasons. Thoro is no doubt that the present 
Pentateuch was in existence and wcdl-known 
in those days, and thoroforo miglit have been 
refem)d to by any writer; but it cunnot be 
pronounced with any confidence tluii there is 
actually any reference to it iu the above pas¬ 
sages. 

But even these passages sixsak only of the 
mortality of man. There is no rcfciTiice 
whatever to the Temptaiibn, the Hin, the Fall, 
as an article ^ the Hebrew Faith, cither here 
or elsewhere. 

1320. Kurtz, however, says :— 
Equally clear Is the reference. Job xxxi.Sfl, 
Hos. vi.7, to the history of the Fall. 

In the first of the aboVe texts, Job 
xxxi.33, the E.V. ivads:— 

‘ If I covered my transgressions ak Adam, 
by hiding mine iniquity .in my bosom.’ 
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In the second, Hos.vi.7, we find:— 

‘ But they, like men, have tranagreBsed the 
covenant.’ 

With the limitation ‘ equally Aeax' the 
statement of Koktz tnay be admitted ; 
for neither in these passages, nor in the 
former, is there, as it appears to ns. 
the slightest reference to the Fall, 
though, in the case of Hos.vi.7, we 
have Dr. M'Catii.’s opinion confirming 
that of Dr. Kurtz. 

1321. The Hebrew is the same in 
lx)th the e.vpressions above italicised; 
though our translators have rendered 
it diiferently in the two cases. It 
is clear that in the second instance 
the word can hardly bo, translated 
‘Adam,’ since Adam had not trans¬ 
gressed any ‘ covenant,’ unless it be 
supposed (with some comrncntalors) 
that ho tr.insgrcssed a ‘covenant of 
works’ ; and, certainly, in any (’ase, 
the sudden allusion to him would be 
very abrupt,—the more so, as the other 
Prophets do not refer to him freely in 
this way, nor, indeed, do they ever once 
mention his name at all under any cir- 
cumstance.s. Our trimslators, therefore, 
have understood the phrase to mean 

• like men,’ ‘ after the manner of men,’ 
as in Ps.lxxxii.7,— 

‘ But ye shall die like men, ^nd fall like one 
of tho jiriiKX's.’ 

And this is. no douht, tho moaning 
in till* othor pasnage also, as will lie 
8oen by the following instances of 
trjinslation. 

1322. Thus in Jol> xxxi.33 m o have? 
these:— 

‘ Tf T have hidden, n.<t a man , ray sin 1 'iilg .; 

‘If 1 have uoiiceuled, mu my faults,’ 

; 

‘ If, even sinning invoUmtaidly, I concealed 
my sin,’ ; 

‘If 1 have covered, as my fault,’ 

Chald .; 

‘ If, a5 men, I have coiicoalod my faults,’ 
French, (Cahkn) ; 

‘ If a num 1 have hid my sin.’ Dmnftf 
Vers. 

‘ If, as a man, I have covered my roguery,’ 
Oernmn, (Ll'THKH) ; 

• If X have hidden my sin, as men are wont 
to do,’ Italian, (Didjiat’I) ; 

‘ If I liave covered, as a man, my transgras- 
.sioiiB,’ (SenMiDT); 

‘ If I have covered, after thefa.s1iion of men, 
my faults,’ (Junius, Tiiemeliaup). 

‘ Have I ever done any wicked deed, where- 
thor<^v I Bhamed myself before men V’ Wy- 
UUl't’E. 


And in Hoe.vi.7 we have:— 

‘ They, however, as Adam, have transgressed 
the covenant,’ Vulg. ; 

‘ They, however, as a son of man, have 
tiaiwgreked my covenant,’ Syr. ; 

* They are as a man tran^resaing a cove' 
iiont,’ Sept.; 

‘ They are l/ie a man breaking there a 
covenant,’ Arab.; 

‘They, as the generations of old, trans¬ 
gressed my covenant,’ Targ. Jon. ; 

‘ They, as the common people, have trans¬ 
gressed the covenant,’ French (Oahen) ; 

‘ They, ns Adam, transgress the covenant,’ 
German (Lin’iiEii); 

‘ '’J'’hey, like men, have transgressed a cove - 
nanV (Juxius, Tiiejieli.ium). 

1323. Kurtz further proceeds to say: 

The same remark applies to lR.xliii.27, 

where the expression, ‘ thy first father hath 
sinned,’ can only refer to Adam, as the best 
commeiitatorR havo shown. However, Hof- 
MAN view.s the latter passage as an allusion to 
Abraham. 

But if wc consider the whole verse,— 

* 'Illy first father hath sinned, and thy 
teacher.^ have transgressed against mo,’— 

it is clear that the reference cannot 
possibly be to Adam, whoever may b(i 
meant by it. What had Adam tu do 
partiouhirly with tin; people of Israel ? 
The roferenc(' is manifestly to the 
p(',opl<‘ of Israel itself, when on its 
niareh out of Bgypt, which is hero 
p(Tsoiiitied as the ‘first father’ of the 
present generntion. Ami, accordingly, 
the LXX has ‘your iSrst fathers,’ 
which Luther follows, ‘Deino vorel- 
fern haben gesuiidigef,* = Thy ancestors 
have sinned. 

1324. Kurtz adds: — 

Let it also bi* rcmcnibcred that all the 
socritloiiil service.s of tlio O.T. arc based on 
(i.iii. (!). Nor can we bo mistaken in finding 
in thG.expros.-.ion ‘surely die,’ which so fre¬ 
quently occurs in the Mosaic criminal legisla¬ 
tion, a reference to the ‘surely die’ of the 
first legislation in (r.ii.I7(!). 

If any inference could bo drawn from 
the occurrence of such a phrase both 

Leviticus and in G.ii.l7, it would 
only I)c this, that the name writer was 
.•oneeriK'd in both cases. 

132o. Finally, Kurtz sums up, ns 
follows :— 

If any doubt Rhonld atill i*einain, wo submit 
that the facts, recorded in these chapters, are 
chronicled with a childlike simplicity, and that 
hence the manifold deep bearing of this 
narrative required a lengthened training, 
liefovi! it could lie ixjrfectly apprehended in 
the consciousness of the individual, [oven of 
such a rro]jhct as Isaiah or Jeremiah, or^of 
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any one ot the rsalmists, after a ‘ lengthened 
training ’ of so many centuries I] So rich and 
deep is always the commencement oi a develop¬ 
ment, that the contiiiuaiionot itlsnotsidficient 
fully to bring its treasures to light. It is 
only at its completion that all which had 
lain concealed in it aj^ars. 

1326. Wo thus see how very slight, 
if .my, is the reference to this part of 
the Pentateuch, in the writings of the 
most devout men of latter days ; though 
we find distinct references to the EaU 
in the apocryphal book of Wisdom,ii. 
24, where also the ‘ Serpent ’ is for the 
first time identified with the • Evil 
Spirit, after the Hebrews had come 
into close contact with the later Per¬ 
sian mythology:— 

‘ Through the envy of the Devil came dc.ath 
into the world.’. 

And so wo read Ecolus.xxv.24 :— 

‘ Of the woman cam? the beginning of sin, 
and through her we all die.’ 

1327. Tuch observes, p.54 :— 

This later revival [of the ancient mytli in 
G.iii] ex^ains itself through the acq.uniut- 
ance, wMch, while in exile, the Israelites 
made with the religion of the Parsees, the 
influence of which sliows itself plainly in 
this, that the serpent is explained to mean 
Sataji, now incorjiorated into the Jehovah- 
w^orsliip. . . . Thus the old Hebrew fonn of 
the myth is brought nearer to the l^ersian 
(1087). The essential difference of the two 
myths ought to be a sufficient proof af/ainst 
the (lerivatioi^f the Hebrew from the Persian, 
maintained by Von Boiiijiaj and others, who 
deduce from this the later [rather, very late] 
origin of (i.iii. For why should not, ai that 
case, Satan appear in. action hi person, not 
in the fofni of a serpent,] which the tatcr form 
of the Hebrew religion allowed^ Certainly, 
however, these myths stand in a sisterly 
relation, having proceeded from one primary 
legend, which in differei\t forms has siircad 
itself over the whole Orient. 

1328. But in the older Canonical 
Scriptures wo find no such references, 
—no allusion of any kind to the storj" 
of Adam and Eve and the Fall, or to 
that of Noah and the Deluge, except, 
as we have said, inls.liv.9, Ez.xiv.14,20. 

Mention, indeed, is made in the Pro¬ 
verbs of the ‘ tree of life ’ in four pas¬ 
sages':— 

She is a tre^of life to them that lay hold 

upon her,’ iii.18; 

The fruit of the righteous is a tree of life' 

xi.30; 

When the desire cometh, it is a tree of life! 

xiH.12; 

‘ wholesome tongue is a tree of life! xv. 


and of the ‘ fountain of life ’ in four 
others:— 

* The mouth of the righteous is a fountain 
of life! x.ll; 

‘ The law of the wise is a fountain of life! 

xiii. l4; 

‘ The fear of Jehovah is a fountain of life! 

xiv. 27; 

‘ Understanding is a fountain of life unto 
him that hath it,’ xvi.22 
and so, too, we read, Ps.xxxvi.9:— 

‘ With Thee is fountain of life! 

But these expressions arc (widently 
proverbial, and drawn at all events 
from some other source than G-.ii,iii, 
which makes no mention at all of the 
‘ fountain of life.' 

1329. It is very difficult to explain 
this silence on the traditionary view, as 
it is stated by Dr. M‘Caul, Examina¬ 
tion, &c., 2 ?. 208 , tv>. that— 

there never was a time in Israel, from the 
(lays of Moses on,\v}ien the Pentateuch was 
uniaiown. 

It seems, in fact, with only the above 
evidence before us, impossible to be¬ 
lieve, that the devout Prophets, Priests, 
and Kings, and pious people all along, 
were thoroughly conversant with the 
written Law, •were deep in the study 
of it, and practising its precepts daily, 
—were reminded annually of its exis- 
tenco by the sucred ordinances, which 
the more religious minds among them 
faithfully observed, and were also sum¬ 
moned once in seven years to hear the 
whole Law read at the Feast of Taber¬ 
nacles, D.xxxi.9-13. 

1330. But it is easy to account for 
this plienomenon, if wo suppose that 
the story of the Fall was, as we hav<! 
set'll already some reason to believe, 
WTitten by the .lehovist, not earlier 
than the latter part of David's reign, 
and was known 1o the great and good 
of that time asonly a narrative, written 
for the edification of the people, by 
some distinguished man of the age. 
Probably, one or two copies may have 
been made of it, or, perhaps, only one, 
which remained i% the charge of tho 
Priests, and may nave been added to 
from time to time. But the existence 
of this was so little known in after 
days, —in other words the book, in 
the form which it had then as^med, 
was allowed, even by the best Kings, ■ 
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Priests, and Prophets, to drop so com¬ 
pletely info oblivion,—that in the tireo 
of Josiah, when the ‘ Book of the Law 
was found in the Temple, the very idea 
of any such book being still in existence 
seemed quite strange to the king and 
to his people. 

CHAPTER XIV. 

CONCLUDING EEMAUKS. 

1331. We have now completed the 
analysis and examination of the Pirst 
Eleven Chapters of Genesis. The 
analysis has clearly shown that this 
portion of tlie Pentateuch, at all events, 
is not the work of one; author,— that 
the hands of (at least) two distinct 
writers can be traced throughout in it, 
one of whom, as far as present appear¬ 
ances indicate, must have written sub¬ 
sequently to tile other, and witli the 
older document before him,—though 
it still remains to be considered 
whetlier the later of the two wrote 
merely to fill up the blanks, which 
appeai'od to his mind to exist in 
the older story, or whether be com¬ 
posed originally a conqilete sepa¬ 
rate narralive, which wiis afterwards, 
in a later age, incorporated with 
the older work. It is possible, also, 
that some of the J<>hovistic pas.sagcs 
in these chaph'rs may be duo to 
the hand of a later Compiler or 
Plditor. But to anyone, who has fol¬ 
lowed carefully the train of reasoning 
by which the abov(' main result has 
been obtained, it will be evident, as we 
believe, that it does not rest on mere 
fancy or conjecture,—that it is an un¬ 
deniable fact. 

1332. If this be true, there is no 
room for the supposition that these 
are merely fragments of older docu¬ 
ments, handed down from Jacob, Abra¬ 
ham, Noah,—even from Adam,—which 
have been worked in by Moses himself 
into the narrative, which he was com¬ 
posing in the wil^rness for the in¬ 
struction of the people of Israel in all 
future ages. Even were this .supposi¬ 
tion well-founded, the historical value 
gf this part of the Bible would bo 
serioqsly weakened, and its (supposed) 
infallible accuracy impaired, not only 


by the contradictions, which, as we have 
seen, it presents throughout to innumer¬ 
able facts of Modern Science, but also 
by the discrepancies which are observed 
to exist, when separate statements of 
the different authors, whose writings 
are here put together, are compared 
with one another. 

1333. But the supposition itself is 
inadmissible, because the same two 
hands can be traced distinctly, not only 
throughout the rest of the Book of 
Genesis, but also in the later part of the 
history, where Moses himself in person 
comes upon the scone. Thus all critics 
allow that in E.vi.2-7 we have a por¬ 
tion of the Elohistic document, written 
undoubtedly by the selfsame hand 
which wrote G.i. If, therefore, it be 
supposed that Moses himself vras the 
writer of E.vi.2-7,—and it would seem 
that Moses must liave written it, if ho 
wrote any part of the Pentateuch, 
.since no other but Moses could have 
given an account, from actual personal 
knowledge, of the revelation of the 
name ‘Jehovah’ contained in this pas¬ 
sage,—It must be admitted that this 
older document, by the hand of the 
great Lawgiver liimself, has been greatly 
enlarged and materially modified, by 
the introduction of a number of im¬ 
portant passages by a later hand. 

1334. But, whether Moses wrote the 
Elohistic document or not,—a question 
which we must leave to be discussed 
n'a future Part of this work,—it is 
plain, from wh<atwe have had before 
us, that not only is the Elohistic matter 
of this part of Genesis at variance in 
some important points with the Jeho- 
vi.stic, but tliey both conflict repeat¬ 
edly, in the strongest manner, with 

he nndouhtod facts of Science, and 
neither, therefore, of the two narratives 
'an be regarded as throughout histori¬ 
cally trae. For, as already observed, 
the Light of Revelation cannot he at 
variance with the Light of Science; 
the real Word of God cannot either 
contradict itself, or contradict the real 
AVork of God. It follows from this 
that we must not look for the real Word 
of God in these contradictory state¬ 
ments of matters of fact, — in the 
mere outward shell, the letter, of 
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the Scriptures. The Word of God, in 
the high and proper sense of this 
expression, is that in the Bible— 
the living Word—which speaks to 
the hearts and consciences of living 
men,—which stirs within them divine 
thoughts, kindles devout feelings, im¬ 
pels to faithful action, awakens holy 
desire, reveals to the longing eye and 
the pui-e heart the Living God. 

133o. As Prof. Owkn has admirably 
said. Inaugural Address at Leeds, Dec. 
10 , 1862, jo.8:— 

Those who contoml that stich I'cligions 
twths rest estjcutially on the basis of tlio 
literal anil verbal accuracy and acceptability 
of every physical proposition in the Pcnta- 
teucli, hazard much, and incur grave respon¬ 
sibilities. . . 'When a physical fact is demon- 
Rtrated, and contnulicts a canonical statement, 
it is sometimes objected that the coiitrailiction 
is apparent, not real; or, if the propositions 
are too plainly and diametrically ojiposed. it 
is next said that ‘the truth, as it is manifested 
in the works, and as it is affirmed in the 
Word, of trod, must be one, must ultimately 
harmonise.’ But here the very point at issue 
is assumed, viz. whether the ancient state¬ 
ment of a physical fact be truly, as alleged, 
a direct verbal inspiration from above, a 
literal VVord of God . . . whether, I sny, thi; 
allcgetl inspired statements as to those pheno¬ 
mena, in their plain sense, bo conforniahle to 
the certain knowledge, which it has jdeasiNl 
the Author of all Truth to put us in posses¬ 
sion of, by the exercise of the powers He has 
given for that purpose, and at the times when, 
in His Providence, it was proper that such 
tniths should be cominmiieated to mankind. 

When the canonical statement and the 
scientific demonstration do concur, who re¬ 
joices more than the (’hristian philosojdier ? 
When they do not, a!id the opposing state¬ 
ments are iiTeconcilablo, who is more bound 
than the Christian philosopher [or the Chris¬ 
tian minister] to deliver tiie trutli and declai-o 
the error, and Jiiug from hva Vie sophism hi/ 
which the error is salved oy veiled, that il mtoj 
still be reverentlii cherished, itotwithstandnuj the 
admitted demonstration of its ei roneous nature ? 

1336. It is only, however, a careful, 
critical analysis, such as that which we 
have attempted to carry out in the 
larger edition, the presentation cf the 
different portions of the narrative, which 
are duo to different authors, such as 
we have exhibited above in (968), 
that can dispel effectually from the 
minds of many even intelligent persons, 
well read in science, the lingering re¬ 
mains of that fancy, with which, per¬ 
haps, tliey have been thoroughly im¬ 
bued in their youth, that the Bible 
cannot be a Teacher—a Bivinely-giv^n 


Teacher—for us in spiritual things?* 
unless wo regard it as a part of our 
religious duty to receive, with submis¬ 
sive, unquestioning, faith, all its state¬ 
ments of fact, as indisputable, infallible, 
words of historical truth, t-o the accu¬ 
racy of which the Divine Veracity itself 
is pledged. So strong, indeed, is the 
force of habit, that, while the Penta¬ 
teuch is regarded as wholly or chic^fly 
the work of Moses, men will still cling 
to the notion,—or the notion will still 
cling to them,—that it may be possible 
in somi^ way to reconcile its statemtmt.n 
with fact. It is only when the work i» 
resolved into its sefjarate elements that 
tho charm is broken,—the delusion 
passes off,—and tho power ceases to 
act, which binds men to the mere letter 
of the Scripture as the rovoahid Word 
of God. 

1337. And then comes tho danger— 
the result of all this erroneous teaching, 
wliich insists upon maintaining that,— 
‘tho vep’^ foundations of our faith, the very 
basis of our hopes, the very nearest and 
dearest of our eoiiso]aliens, are taki'u from 
us. when one line of that Sacrcii Volnmo, on 
which wo base everylhinj?, is deelurod to l>e 
imfaitliful or untrustworthy.' 

It is this,—that, when men’s eyes are 
opened to the real facts of the case, in an 
age like this of great scientific activity, 
they may losi^ thoir reverence for t|n* 
IScriptures altogether, and cense to iv'- 
gard the Bible with that true, di'voiit, 
intelligent, affection,—with tluit deep 
sense of the blessings, of which in God’s 
Providence it has been the minister to 
man, and that living faith in the Di¬ 
vine Truths, which it has been tlie 
means of maintaining and propagating 
through tho world,—which evoiy reli¬ 
gious mind will feel, and whicli it is the 
desire and aim of such critical labours 
as these to' devclope and foster. 

1338. Nay, evi^n in the case of those, 
who, having beem stooped to th(' lips in 
Bibliolatry of this kind from their in¬ 
fancy, have gradually worked their 
way out of it thr^igli the greater part 
of n life, not wiinout help in various* 
degrees from this teacher and that, — 
even in their case there may come at 
length a crisis, when tho apologies, 
tlie explanations, the transcendental 
meanings, the looking for the cleai-ing- 
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up of some hitherto dark mysteries, 
from which light is to fall on all other 
disputed points,—when all these are 
seen to be needless, mere cobwebs of 
men’s brains, spun to bridge over a 
chasm, which does not really exist 
between tlie Scriptun's and other 
writings. And when this crisis arrives, 
it is not Burimising that there should 
often come with it at first a danger of 
some revulsion of feeling against that 
which has been treated as an idol, 
and before which so much anxious 
thought, so much painful feeling, has 
been offered as incense. Even before 
the crisis', it is probable that the study 
of that Book will have been growing 
less and less general, and the parts 
most dwelt upon confined to certain 
more favourite passages. 

1339. It will by this time, however, 
I trust, be apparent to any, who will 
thoughtfully consider the evidence 
produced in this work, that, whatever 
may have been the case in times past, 
our religious duty now,- our duty to 
obey the Truth, and to follow the re¬ 
vealed Will of our Creator,—so far from 
requiring us to receive any longiT the 
stories, which wo have been here con- 
siilering, as true unquestionable facts 
<if history—on the contrary, requires 
us to reject them as .siwli. It requiro.s 
us all,—instead of forcing the Scrip¬ 
ture narrative, in these first chapters 
of Genesis, to yield to us lessons, 
which it w'ould not naturally teach 
tts, or trying to evade the conclusions, 
which iiiai/ naturally be drawn from 
these and other passages, — to be 
ready to receive, with devout faith 
and humble adoration, that wondrous 
Itevclation of Himself, which God is 
manifestly making in these our days, 
by giving us the glorious Light of 
Modern Science,—those grand lessons 
of Eternal Truth, which that Light 
displays to us. 

1340. Why shou^ not our clergy 
’be the first to teach these lessons to 

their, flocks, varying the dry routine 
of dogmas, or the stereotyped ‘im¬ 
provements ’ of Scripture texts, to 
which, the discourses of so many of 
them are now exclusively confined, 


by bringing before them freely the 
ennobling and strengthening, yet, at 
the same time, sobering, humbling, 
solemnizing views, which the great 
scientific discoveries of our own time 
unfold to us ? There are, indeed, 
many among the clei-gy, who are 
themselves distinguished in scientific 
pirrsuits, and who are so constituted 
mentally, that they do not heed the 
restraints imposed on such studies by 
dogmatic theology, or do not feel them. 
It is far otherwise with many others. 
They i/ure. not entertain some of the 
great que.stions of the da.y, or face for 
tliemselves, much less for their congre¬ 
gations, some of the most interesting 
and curtain conclusions, at which scien¬ 
tific men have unanimously arrived.* 

1341. Brought up in that narrow 
school of theological training, which 
ignores altogether the plainest results 
of Biblical criticism,—taught to re¬ 
gard every word and letter of the 
Scripture as infallibly true and un¬ 
speakably Divine,—they dare not, for 
their own peace of mind, discus.s with 
any freedom .such questions as that of 
the ‘Antiquity of Man,’ or the pos¬ 
sible existence of different races of 
mankind, not all derived from ono 
pair of ancestors, but corresponding 
to different centres of creation, as do the 
anim.'ils among which they are found. 
They shrink from examining -into the 
historical credibility of the accounts of 
the Creation, the Fall, and the Deluge, 
from discussing the .Scripture account 
of the formation of W'oman, of her 
temptation, of the enirance of death 
into the world, of the sentence passed 
on the dust-eating serpent, the child- 

Buyoone writes, Tour fhrough Sicily and 
Malta, p.oy : ‘ llecupero has made use of this, 
as an urprinnont to provo the groat antiquity 
of the iTiiptionH of this mountain (Etna). . . 
He tolls me he is exceedingly embarrassed by 
these discoveries, in writing the history of the 
mountain,—that Moses hangs like a dead 
weight upon him, and blunts all his zeal for 
inquiry; for that really he had not the con¬ 
science to make his mountain so young as 

that prophet makes lie world.The 

Bishop, who is strenuously orthodox, hae 
ready warned him to lie on his guard, and 
not to pretend to bo a bettor natural histoHoa 
than Moses, nor to presume to urge onTthing 
that may in the smallast degree be deemw 
contradictory to his sacred authority.* 
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bearing woman, the labounng man,.— 
of the curse passed upon this blessed 
Darth, blooming now as (Geology tells 
us) it did of old, when there was no 
man upon the Earth ta till it, no one 
to see its beauty, and to tell out the 
Greatness and Goodness of God. 

1342. Or, if anyone dares to do this, 
he is in danger of falling at once under 
the ‘thunders of censure,’ threatened 
by Bishop Wilbeiifobce in his recent 
Charge, or under the weight of his 
dictum, Gmrdian, Not. 25, 1863 — 

The Church requires of n man n solemn 
declaration of his belief in tliat which he is to 
teach, and that engagement must last so long 
as he continues to exercise his oibce. If lie 
ceases to believe,—[e.g. in the literal, histori¬ 
cal, truth of the account of Koah’s Flood or 
the numbers of the Exodus,}—be is bound, ii 
common honesty, to resign his office; and, if 
the dulness of hts spirit does not allow him 
to apprehend that necessity, the Church is 
bound to remove him. 

If the Bishop of Oxfobb means the 
‘ belief,’ which he speaks of, to include 
belief in the literal, historical, truth of 
all Scriptural narratives, he is distinctly 
at variance with the Court of Arches, 
which has now expressly declared that 
tliut is not the law of the Church. Dr. 
Lcshington said:— 

To put a particular construction on a part 
of IToly Scripture, cannot l»o deonicfl a con¬ 
tradiction of the Deacon's declaration of his 
belief in Holy Scripture. Judument \n Bishop 
of SALTSitunv V. WiiJJAiwa. 

As to the rif'ht clairnofl by Mr. Wilson', to 
deny the reality of any of tlie facts contained 
in the Scriptures, it is one thing to deny that 
thenaxrativcB are contained in Hoi' Scrip¬ 
ture, and a very different thing o. main¬ 
tain that such narratives are to be understood 
in a figurative sense. Judgment in Fj£X1)ALL 

V. WXI.SON. 

1343. Dean Hook has Bak^ very justly, 
Manchester Church Congress^ 1863, that 
‘ the principle of the Reformation (as 
distinguished from Mcdiaevalism),’ is — 
the necessity of a^jerting the truth, the whole 
truth, and nothing but the truth. 

And he added,— 

The Mediae^list did not deny the necessity 
of maintaining the truth ; nor does the Pro¬ 
testant deny that the principle of love is a 
principle enforced in the Scriptures of the 
New Testament. But^he difference is here, 
—that the Medisevalistfin his desire to enlist 
the affections in the cause of religion, could, 
when the tufiertion of the truth was likely to 
promote discard, postpone the true to the 
expedient; whereas iiie Protestant is pre¬ 
pared to sacrififw peace to the maintenance of . 
truth, or what he believes to be such. j 


1344. We, then, I maintain, as Minis¬ 
ters of the Church,—Ministers, not of 
a mediseval, but of a Reformed Protes¬ 
tant Church,—are at once both exer¬ 
cising onr right, and discharging our 
duty, in declaring to our people, as 
opportunity shall offer, ‘ the truth, 
the whole truth, and nothing but the 
truth,’ on these matters, so far as we 
already know it And, when all Eu¬ 
rope is moving on with the advance of 
the age, we must refuse, as the clergy 
of a great National Institution, to he 
held in fetters by the mere word of 
any man, or to be forbidden to search 
out thoroughly the truth, iii respect of 
these questions of science and criti¬ 
cism, and to speak out plainly the 
trath which we find. 

1345. For instance, while drawing 
from these, first chapters of Genesis 
such religious lessons as may be fairly 
and naturally drawn from them (1021), 
wo may proceed to show how we hero 
possess, by the gracious gift of God’s 
overruling Providence, a precious trea¬ 
sure in these most ancient \VTitings, 
some parts of which are, beyond all 
doubt, as we Ixlieve, among the most 
ancient now extant in the world. For 
we have here ])reserved to us a most 
deeply interesting and instructive re¬ 
cord of those first stirrings of spiritual 
life among the Hebrew people, which 
prepared the way for the fuller Revela¬ 
tion, inGod’.s due time, of His Fatherly 
Love, in the Gospel ol' Jesc.s Chiust,— 
from which also, by the quickening in¬ 
fluences of the Spirit of Grace, has 
been develop('d by degree.s our modern 
Christianity, — not without contribu¬ 
tions from the gifts bestowed on other 
portions of the great Human Family, 
as the same good Spirit has been re¬ 
vealing all along the Name of their 
Creator to the hearts of men, ‘ at 
sundry times and in divers manners,’ 
by different means, in different mea¬ 
sures, among the various races of man¬ 
kind. 

1346. And then, too, while tracing in 
these chapters the first imperfect, be¬ 
ginnings among the Hebrew people of 
cosmological, astronomical, geographi-, 
cal, ethnological science, we may say 
plainly that the accounts of the Crea- 
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tion, &c. there given, cannot possibly be 
regarded as historically true, since the 
results of Modem Science emphatically 
contradict them. But we may go on 
to say also that Science itself is God’s 
precious gift, light coming from the 
Bather of Lights, and specially coming 
in greater splendour in this very age in 
which we live, and given to us by His 
Grace in order that, by means of it, we 
may see more clearly than before His 
Glory and His Goodness. 

1347. Such teaching as this, which I 
venture to quote in conclusion from a 
small book. First Lessons in Science, 
written by me for tile use of Zulus and 
others, though not published, is surely 
not so very unsound and ‘ dangerous,’ 
that it needs to be ‘ inhibited ’ in all 
the pulpits of the land: - 

(i) ‘ Standing on the threshold of this 

Science ((ieology), wc feel almost over¬ 
whelmed, at first, with the awful sense of 
the cnormou,® lengths of time which have 
jiassed, since first the world in which we live 
was called into being. We obtain from it 
such an idea of immeasurable duration, or 
what is popularly called e/'ernify, ns we have 
never, ^ before. Wt* look in. 

fvs it Mfp’, ii. •.! iiir. vaulted chamber, and 
K'e arch after arcli, reaching away liefore us, 
till wo can sc<* no farther. We follow, 
trembling "^ith emotion and dread, through 
the still, solemn, halls ; and when we have a 
length Ktcp]iod on into the gloom, far from 
the light of day and the converse of our kind, 
we the intcnninable range of arched 
pillars, stretebed out a.s before, age after age, 
into tht; infinite Past. Such is the ft'eling, 
with whicli any ■‘h.’.uL’htful •n'T-on mu^t rejui 
the records of I*- i a-j. jj.-io’-; .written 

nijou the rocks. 

(ii) ‘And Man has been living for a few 

thousand years at most upon the Earth. Wo 
know this (certainly, because, tliough wo find 
traces innumoralde of otlier living creatun's, 
buried up in the older strata of the Earth's 
crust, wo find none whatever of Man, except 
in those of oomparativc-ly modern date. 
Surely, then, wc cannot say that the Earth 
was made exclusively for Man. When wo 
think of the ages full of glory and beauty and 
life, which have r.w.-.y before Man was, 

and of tho very -mali [•••’■• •'■•i of the Earth’s 
surfaco—still less of the Eiirtii’.s thin crust— 
whic^h we can even isee and c.xamino, we 
cannot pre.sume to say that the 'whole huge 
Earth was miwlc only for Man. As well 
might we say that the Sun was inailo only to 
•give him warmth by day, and the Moon and 
the Stars to give him light by night. 

(iii) . ‘ Yet, if not made onhj lor Man. thc.se 
things have certainly been mode, in the Great 
Creator’s scheme, with express and most gra¬ 
de us reference to Man. The Sun, that, 
huudrafla of thousands of years ago, gave 


light and heat, under which the forests grew 
in those primed swamps, where the coalbeds 
were fonned, must have shone with some ex¬ 
press r^erence to such a }>eing as Man, who 
should be able to make use of such stores as 
these of hidden treasure, to draw them out of 
the depths in which they had so long been 
buried, to turn them to his uses, to extract 
from them metals and medicines, to obtain 
from them supplies of light and heat, to con¬ 
trive the mighty engines, that minister so 
vastly to the comforts of his daily life, and 
afford the means of intercourse and com¬ 
munion with his fellows. 

(iv) ‘ Who btU a creature like Man could have 
turned to account the coal, and the lime, and 
the slate, and the building-stones of various 
kinds,—the iron, copixjr, tin, and lead, and a 
multitude of other substances, mineral and 
vegetable, which tho care of the Creator has 
provided ? How plainly doe,s the simple fact, 
that these things are, and that Man alone is 
callable of using them, prove to the reasoning 
mind that, whatever may be the cascAirfo/Ytr, 
whatever may become of the Earth, whatever 
creatures may be placed upon it in the ages 
yot to come, yet Man was intended from the 
first to inhabit this world in his own ap¬ 
pointed time, and all the ages that have past, 
whatever else th(^ have done, have done this 
also, to fit the Earth to bo tho homo for a 
time, and the working-place, of Man I 
(V) ‘Ah, yes! Man's working-place—a place, 
where we mu.st work out that which accords 
with tho spiritual nature given to us,—a work 
unto life, or a work unto death. We are sure 
that, ii) the sight of Him who is a Spirit, 
spiritual beings, such as we are, must have a 
value very different from that of ci-eatures 
who have merely soul and body, who have 
merely bodily life and those lower instincts, 
wbi<A diRtinguish tlic brute lieast from the 
plan* Thep cannot know tlic right from tho 
wTxing, the good from the evil. We have the 
Law of God written witliin oiir hearts by the 
finger of our Maker. We have the gratnous 
teachings of His Spirit, the whisperings of 
His Love, the sense of Ilis Displeasure. Wo 
have within as the faint roflwjtions of His 
glorious excellences. We know His perfect 
'J’ruth. and I’nrity, and Goodness, by that 
very jiower which He has given u«, to take 
delight in Truth, and Purity, and Oowlness, 
—a>’. to love and honour and glorify it in onr 
very heart of liofuts, even when we ore giving 
way to some vile temptation, and consent to 
do what we know to be evil. And there is 
that within us which tells uh, as plainly as 
the Bible tells us. that ‘ the wages of sin is 
death,’ that ‘ he who soweth to the flesh wh^ n 
of the flesh reap corruption.’ And there is 
something too wliich tolls us that to do the 
Will of (iod is life, such life as spirits n^. 
and long for,—the life Eternal, which comes 
from knowing Him more truly, from whom 
all Light and Life are flowing. 

(vi) ‘ For, even if "we had not the Bible to 
teach us,—wherein we Ind the utterances of 
men’s hearts in other days, br^Uied into by 
the Spirit of God, and answering to that which 
we feel within ourselves, breathed by the One 
and selfsame Spirit—yet the conteonplation of 
the works of God could show us'an Order, also, 
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in His univcrge—astoacly, constant sequence (x) ‘ And the worlds around us—arc these 
of c^se and effect—the pemianenco of fixed inhabited ? Wc know not yet; nor, perhaps, 
laws, from the very first age of the world’s will it ever bo given to man to know this cer- 
existenco until now. Those*, who first begin tainly, in this life. And one wise man of our 
to study the formation of the Earth’s crust, owndayshostaught us to remember this, that 
may bo led, as many have been, to imagine, we do not know,—that, as far as we do know, 
that only by wild, irregular, convulsive ef- the Moon and other Planets are probably not 
forts, unlike ajiy which we now see in nature, inhabited,—that the Moon, at all evonte, pre- 
the rocks were made, and the mountains sents no conditions of life, analogous to those 
rais-*d. and the valleys sunk. They may fancy needed for animal and vegetable life on Earth, 
that such in\menso results as tlicsc could onlj- —that this Earth, therefore, man ^ only 
have been brought about by a succession of l)odyofourKystem,;n<i?/bctheon}ybodyof the 
viijlent earthquakes, by miglity volcanic ac- Universe, wherein is placed a creature gifted 
tion, stich as might speak, indeed, of PoAver with reason and conscience, sncJi as Man. Wc 
and Wisdom, of a Will working all things to dare not say that this is so : nor is it easy to 
an end, but would leave upon tbo niiJid a suppose that all the hosts of Stars wor(i made 
iminful bewildering sense of disorder, coufu- to give us light by night, when a single Moon 
sion, insecurity. would give more light than all the Stars, oi- 

(vii)‘ But True Science teaches us otherwise, only to glmldcn our eyes with their glory and 
It tells UK that there is, indeed, a Living Ruler beauty, when few can ever see the visible mul- 
of the Universe, who haw made His actual titudes of the Starry Heavens, or know the 
])reaencc felt, and shown forth Ilis Might and awful wonders which they oven now reveal to 
Wisdom, in calling into existence, from time us, while none can count the nnml)er of Suns 
to time, whether by some law of development which make up the star-dust of a single 
or otherwise, new races vf living creatures, nebula. 

ilifferiug in size, and fonu, and character, in (xi) ‘But this wo know, that for millions 
wonderful number and variety,to till up their of years the Earth was formed, before kfan 
part in His stupendous whole. But it tells us was placed ui)Ou it. Hosts ujK)n hosts of 
also that all things are under Law. It tells ns living creatures wen* brought into being, and 
that even the volcano and tb*-* and passed away : Hioir very kinds aj)- 

Inirricano and thunderstovn., : i.V, })ear no more on Earth. But there was no 

Law to (Sod, are all governed by laws such as human eye to note their forms, or take ac- 
even wo can turn to aewnut for a thousand count of their doings. The forest-tree toss{><l 
daily uses, when we bind tin* giant Stoimi to its branches; the meadow-flowers bloomed; 
do our work by latid and In -ea. eihl bid tlio bright colours beamed on every side. The 
Lightring earn’ ou'' mp.sRag(*,s. It tenches us LonKiod ‘gave rain from heaven and fruitful 
:lia: tar gn-i.Ti *’ results than these, which seasons ’ for the mnltitiules of living things 
liavelieen wrought by the hidden action of wlio tlien looke»l uj) to Him for focnl and 
fire and flood, have boon produced )»y slow, blessing, as they do uoav. Hweot scents were 
long-continued, action of God’s laws, cease- spread abi-oatl on every side; .stweet sounds 
icfisly working with unwavering, unfailing werelieard. Andfiod was there, to -w the 
certainty. a works wlticli He )i;td nude, and ‘behold! 

(viii) '‘Tn one word, it makes ns sure“lat they v-ere very good.’ 
all things are ruled by Law and Order, under (xii) ‘Tot one living soul—one child of 
the govemnient of God,in the iiatural world; Mfui, made in (GhI’s image—is worth more in 
and this tells us that the same also is true in the eyes of a Spiritual Being, than all the 
the 7/}ora/world. Wc are made to h-*el that. Suns, however grand and glorious.—than all 
if we break God’s Order, or l«*ad others to more systems of unreasoning, unconscious 
lireak it, by acts of sin and fleshly self-indul- matter. Our happy iwivilege as Christians is 
genee, we shall surely reap the fruit of our to know and believe this—to Iw able to look 
doings,—that the rkults of our actions, up and say ‘ our Father,’ to Him who mmle 
whether good or evil, are sure and certain, this mighty whole, taking witli ns the words, 
each answering to its kind, whether completwl \yhich CnuiST Himself has taught us, and be- 
by some sudden stroke at once, or long do- lieving that He, who has given us the powers 
laved, to be brought alvmt after-a greater wliich wc have, for smng and ftvling the 
lappcof time, hy the same Et<‘rnal Laws. Greatness and Goodness of His works, lias 
‘Some men’s fiius are 0]ven '>efor<diand, us thus to use them, and will bless us 

lending the way to judgment; and others of a truth, while we devoutly ‘ ponder these 
they follow after. Likewise also the good things,’ and seek to ‘ understand the loving- 
deeds of some are manifest l>eforehand : and kindness of the I,ord.’ Meanwliile, from each 
they which arc otherwise cannot be hid.’ inmost recess of the groat Temple of the 

(ix) ‘ Tins thought makes uk feel safe and Universe, into which, while hero on Earth, 
happy under tlic government of God. It we are permitted to gaze, wc may hear, if our 
would be a miserable world to live in. if we hearts ore pure and humble, the same solemn 
could be left alone in sin,—if sin did not utterance 

surely find us out with judgment,—if wc wore ‘Stanp in awe jtxp .stn not; 

not aiuxj of this, that thin^ do not go on at ‘ Commune wri'n youu own niiAUT, ant> . 

random, by caprice and arbitrary choice, in Youn ohambkii, anj> be stili.. 

under God’s government, but by fixerl, un- ‘ Okkeh the sachiek es ok iuouteou.snksh, 

erring, immutable Laws, the Laws of Right- * And fut youu trust in 'J'he Lord.* 

eoHsness and Truth, administered, not by 

mere Sovereign Authority, but by Fatherly 

Love. 
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APPENDIX. 


THE COMPLETE BLOHISTIC NABEATIVE IN GENESIS. 

We shall bo far anticipate the roeults of the next Part of this Work as to give 
here in a complete form the whole of the Elohistic portion of the Book of Genesis. 
The reader will thus be able to see what was the extent of the simple primitive 
story, to which the Jehovistic writer in a later age has added so many remark¬ 
able, and often disturbing and contradictory, episodes. Many important con¬ 
sequences may, of course, and must be deduced from this distinct separation of 
the sources in Genesis,the consideration of which must be reserved for the present, 
until we have set forth fully the critical reasons upon which this separation is 
based. I will here only observe that my own conclusions, as to the parts of Genesis 
wliich belong to the Elohistic document, do not differ materially from those 
which have been announced by the distinguished German scholar. Professor 
Htjpfeld of Halle, by Professor Kuenen of Leyden, and still more recently by 
Boehmee, after a most careful, independent, investigation. 


N.B.—The sign denotes that an interpo¬ 

lated passage has been removed. 

THE ELOHISTIC NARRATIVE. 

1. (') In the beginning Etxdium created the 
Heaven and the Earth. (“) And the Earth 
was desolation and emptiness, and darkness 
iras upon the face of the deep, and the spirit 
of E1.0UIM'hovering upon the face of the 
waters. 

(‘) And ELOHfM said, ‘Let there be light,’ 
and there was light. (■*) And Elohim saw 
the light that k wax good; and Blohim 
divided between the light and (l)etwoen) the 
darkness. C’) And Elohim called (to) the 
light ‘ Hay,’ and (to) the darkness lie called 

* Night.’ And it was evening, and it was 
inormng,—one day. 

C^) And Eu>iniM said, ‘Lot there bo on ex- 
}>anso in th<^ midst of the waters, and let it be 
dividing between waters (to) and waters.’ 
C') Aiid Elohim mode the expanse, and divided 
between the waters which were beneath the 
expanse (between) and the waters which were 
alHjvo the expanse; and it was so. (") And 
Elohim called (to) the expanse ‘Heaven.’ 
And it was evening, and it was morning,—a 
second day. 

(“) And Elohim said,‘Let the waters be¬ 
neath the Heaven bo gathered into one place, 
and let the dry-land appear and it was so. 
("*) And Elohim called (to) the dry-land 
‘ Earth,’ and (to) the gathering of waters 
called Ho ‘ Seas ’; and Elohim saw that it was 
good. 

• (") And EiiOmM said, ‘ Let the Earth vege¬ 
tate vegetation, the herb seeding seed, the 
fruit-free making fruit, after its kind, whose 
seed is in it, upon tho Earth ’; and it was so. 
('-) And the Earth brought forth vegetation, 
t^ie herb seeding seed after its kind, and the 
tree making fruit, whoso 6^ is in it, after its 


kind; and Elohim saw that it was good. 

And it was evening, and it was morning, 
—a third day. 

(**) And ET.OHIM said, ‘ Let there be lumi¬ 
naries in the expanse of the Heaven, to divide 
between the day and (between) the night, and 
lot them be for signs, and for seasons, and for 
days and years; (‘•'‘) and let them be for lumi¬ 
naries in tho expanse of the Heaven, to give 
light upon the Earth ’: and it was so. (*") And 
Elohim made the two groat luminaries,—tho 
greater luminary for the rule of the day, and 
the lesser luminary for the rule of the night, 
—and the stars. (*’) And Elohim (gave) 
placed them in the expanse of the Heaven, to 
give liglit upon the Earth, (‘•) and to rule 
over the day and over the night, and to divide 
between the light and (between) tho dark¬ 
ness : and Elohim saw that tt loas good. (*•) 
And it was evening, and it was morning,—a 
fourth day. 

(**) And EiiOHiM said, * Let the waters 
sw’arm with swarming-things of living soul, 
and lot fowl fly over the Earth upon tho face 
of the expanse of the Heaven.’ (*‘) And 
EiiOniM created the groat monsters, and every 
living soul that creepeth, which tho waters 
swarmed after their kind, and every fowl of 
wing after its kind: and Elohim saw 'that it 
was good. ('*’') And Elohim blessed them^ 
saying, ‘ Fructify and multiply, and fill tho 
waters in tho Seas, and let the fowl abound in 
the Barth.’ (*“) And it was evening, and it 
was morning,—a flfth day. 

(***) And Eixiuim said, ‘ Let the Earth bring 
forth living soul after its kind, cattle, and 
creeping-thing, and animal of the Earth after 
its kind ’; and it was so. (“) And Elohim 
made the animal of the Earth after its kind, 
and the cattle after its kind, and every creep¬ 
ing-thing of the ground afW its kind: and 
EloEI^ saw that it was good. 

F F 
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AndB lohm said, ‘Let ns make man. 
In^nr imag:e, after owr likeness; and let them 
(tread) have-dominion over the fish of the 
Sea, and over the fowl of the Heaven, and 
over the cattle, and over every animal of the 
Earth, and over every cixK'ping-thinjf that 
creopeth upon the Earth.' (“’) And Er/niiM 
creaixjd man in His image; in the image 
Ej-oium created Ho him; male and fojiiah 
creaUnj He thorn. And Elohim blessed 
them, and Elohim said to them, ‘Fructify, 
and multiply, and fill the Earth, and subdue 
it; and (tread) have-dominion over the fish 
of the Sea, and over the fowl of the Heaven, 
and over every animal that creepeth upon the 
Earth.’ (“®) And Elohim said, ‘ Behold 1 I 
give to you every herb seeding seed, which is 
on the face of all the Earth, and every tree in 
which is the fruit of a tree needing seed; to 
you it shall bo for food: (’") and to everj 
animal of the Earth, and to every fowl of tlx 
Heaven, and to ever^’thing cni(?ping upon the 
Earth, in which is a living soul, / give everj 
green herb for foml ’; and it was so. ( '') Ami 
EiiOHiM saw all that He had made, and be¬ 
hold 1 it teas very good. And it was evening 
and it was morning,—the sixth day. 

2 . (‘) And the Heaven and the Earth were 
finished, and all their host. (“) And Ej/)>irM 
finished on the seventh day His work which 
He had made, and rested on the seventh day 
from all His work which Ho hiul made. 
(•*) And Elohim blessed the seventli day, anc 
hallowed it; for on it He nested from all His 
work, which Elohim created (to make;) and 
made, :4c 

5 . (’) This is the book of the generations 
of Adam, in the day of Ei»iiim’b crca.ting 
Adam; in the likeness of Ei/) 11IM mnile He 
him. (®) Male and female He created them, 
and blcs^ them, and called thcii’ name Adam 
in the day of their creation. 

C) And Adam lived a htindrcd and thirty 
years, and begat, in his likcnes.s, ac(M)rding to 
his image; and he called his name Seth. 
(^) And the days of Adam, after his begetting 
S<}th, wore eight liundrcd years, and he begat 
sons and daughters. ('') And all the days t)f 
Adiun which lie lived wore nine hundred and 
thirty years, and he difxl. 

(“) And fieth lived on hnndn*d and five 
years, and begat Enos. (’) And Seth lived, 
after his begetting Enos, eight hundred and 
seven years, and he begat sons and daughters. 
(") And all the days of Roth were nine liun- 
dred and twelve years, and he died. 

(”) And Enos lived ninety years, and begat 
Kenaiv (*") And Enos lived, after his Ini- 
getting Kenan, eight hundred and fiftcnai 
years, and he begat sons and daughters. 
(“) And all the days of Enos were nine hun- 
dr^ and five years, and he died. 

('*) And Kenan lived seventy years, and 
begat Mahalalecl. (’^) And Kenan lived, 
after las begetting Mahalalecl, eight hundred 
and forty years, and he begat sons and 
daughters. (‘^) And all the days of Kenan 
were nine hundred and ten years, and he dial. 

(*'‘) And Mahalalecl lived sixty-and-five 
years, and begat Jared. (“’) And Mahalalecl 
lived, after his begetting Jared, eight hun¬ 
dred and thirty years, and he begat sons and 
daughters. (”) And ailthedaysof Mahala- 


leel were eight hundral and ninety-five years, 
and he died. 

(*") And Jared lived an hundred and sixiy- 
two years, mid begat Enoob. (“') ,^nd .i.^rcd 
si\(-(l. aiH r hi' i-cir( niutr K'kk'Ii.i i.du hui'div I 
years, and he begat sons and daughters. (^") 
And all the days of Jared were nine hundred 
and sixty-two years, and he dial. 

(^*) Anil Enoch lived sixty-and-five years, 
and begat Methuselah. ('“) And Enoch walkal 
with ELOillM*, after hi« b^rettinr M'-thu-c- 
lah, three hunib^ je..rs. ar-i Ve Iw,-..: --i.s 
and daughters. ('") And all the days oi Enoch 
were three hundred and sixty-five years. (•'') 
And Enoch walked with ELOHIM, and ho 
was not, for Elohim took him. 

(’"■■) And Methuselah lived an hnndrcKi and 
eighty-seven years, and l>cgat Lamech. (''•) 
And Methu.selah lived, after his begetting 
Lamech, seven hundred and cighty-two years, 
and hcvbogatsons and daughters. (“’) And all 
the days of Methuselah were nine hiuidrcd 
and sixty-nine years, and he died. 

{*’) And Lamech lival an Inindrecl and 
eighty-two years, and begat [Noah). Jk (“') 
And Lamech live<l, after his begetting Noah, 
five hundred and ninety-five years, and he 
begat sons and daughters. (•’*) And all the 
days of Lamech were seven hundrai and 
seventy-seven yetirs, and lie died. 

(“) And Noah was a son of five hundn'd 
years, and Noah begat Rhein, Ham, ami 
Japhclh.jjc 

6 . (”) These are the generations of Noali. 

Noah was a man just a/u/ peifect in his 
generations; Noah walked with ELOJilM. 
('") And Noah begat three sons, SJicm, Ham, 
and Jajiheth. (*') And the earth was cor¬ 
rupted lefore tlie face of ELOHIM, and the 
earth w^ns filled with violence. C'*) And JOlo- 
iiiM saw the earth, and behold! it was cor- 
rnpU'd; for nil flesli had corrupt.(xl its way 
uiion the earth. 

('') And Eu^iiiM said to Noah, ‘ The end of 
all flesh has conic before my face; for the 
earth is full of violentic from before them; 
and belioid! I will (corrn])t) destroy them 
with the earth. (") Make to thee an Ark of 
o.y]ir<*ss-wood ; vt cells shalt thou mahe the 
Ark, and shnlt pitch it within and without 
with pitc}i. 5 k(‘’) And I, behold! (<fin bring¬ 
ing) will bring the Flood of waters u])on Um; 
efulh, to (corrupt) destroy all flesh in whicli 
is a spirit of life from under the heaven ; all 
W'hich /.V in tlio earth shall die. (""l But J 
establisli my covenant with thco; and thou 
shalt go into the Ark, thou, and thy sons, and 
ih> \sife, aiul tliy sons’wives with thee. ("') 
And out of every living thing out of all flesh, 
two out of all siialt thou bring into the Ark, 
to keep-alivo with thee; male and female 
shall they be. (‘“') Out of the fowl aftcir its 
kind, and out of the cattle after its kind, out 
of every croeping-tliing of the ground after 
Its kind, two out of all shall conie unto thee, 
to kt'ep-alivc. (“') And thou, lake to thee 
mt of all food which is eaten, and thou shal€ 
gather if unto thee, and it shall be to thcc and 
U> them for food.’ 

* We shall print the name thus, in largo 
capitals, whenever it occurs iu tlie priginul 
with the article. 
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(”) And Noah did according to all whid 
Elouim commanded him,—so did he.jf: 

7. (‘') And Noah was a son of six hundrec 
years, when the Flood of waters was upon 
the earth. (’) And Noali went, and hii 
sons, and his wife, and his sons’ wives with 
him, into the Ark, from the l ace of the waters 
of tile Flood. (■*) Out of the clean cattle and 
out of the cattle whicli are not clean, and out 
of the fowl and all that creciieth upon the 
ground, (’') two ajid two, they came unto 
Noah into the Ark, male and female, as Elo- 
iiiM commanded Noali.ik 

(”) In the six-hundredth year of Noah’s 
life, in the second month, in the sevenUiCuth 
day of the month, on this day were broken ui. 
all the fountains of the grcjat deep, and tin 
windows of the heaven were opened, if. C’’ 
On this very same day, {ht. in the bone of 
this day,) went Noah, and Sln*m, and Ham. 
and Japhoth, Noah’s sons, and Noah’s wife, 
and his sons’ three wives with them, into the 
Ark; (''*) they, and every iinimal after its 
kind, and all the cattle after its kind, and 
every croeping-thing that creepeth uiKin the 
earth alter its kind, and all the fowl after its 
kind, every bird o/every wing. (“) And they 
came unUi Noah into the Ark, two ami two, 
ont of all flesh, in which w a spirit of life. 
(“'•“) AikI those coming, mule and female 
out of all flesh tliey came, as Elohim coni' 
muinUxl him.3k 

And the waters wore mighty, and 
multiplied (very) greatly u|X)n the ejirth.^k 
and all the high mountains that were 
uiidev all the heaven, were covered. C^') And 
all flesh died, tliat creejieth uixin the earth, 
nmoug fowl, and among oattlo, and among 
(animal) animals, and among all the swarm- 
ing-things tliat swann u])on the earth, and 
all man. (^-) All in whose nostrils was the 
brcaLli of a spirit of lifcy out of all which 
was in the,dry land, died. 3k (“*'’) And onlji*j 
Noah was left, and what was with liiin iu 
the Ark. 

(-^) And the waters were mighty upon the 
oartli a hundred and fifty days.alc 

8. (') And Elouim remembered Noah, and 
every jinirnal, and all the cattle, that was 
witli him in the Ark ; and Ei-oiiim caused-to- 
pass a wind upon the earth, and the waters 
Hnbsi(l(‘d. (-■■») And the fountains of the deep 
were sto}>ped and tlie wiinlows of the heaven ; 
^ ('•’) and the waters decreased at the end of 
11 hundred and fifty days.^fl”’) seventh 

month, in the seventeenth <lay of the month. 
*(•■') And the waU‘i-s were .lecreasiiig con¬ 
tinually until the tenth month: in the tenth 
iiionfh, in the first of the month, the tops of 
the mountains were seen. 3k 

(’*“) And it came-to-pass in the six him- 
dr('d and first year, in the first/UortWi, in the 
first of the month, the waters were dried up 
from off the earth: 3k ("’) and in the wxjond 
month, in the wwcntccnth day of the month, 
the earth was tlrj'. 

* ('■•) And Et.oium spake unto Noah, saying, 
("’) ‘ (Jo out from the ark, thou, and thy wife, 
and tliy sons, and thy sons’ wives with thee. 
(”) Every animal that is with thw out of all 
fle.sh, among fowl, and among cattle, and 
among every creeping-thing that creepeth 
upoi' tile caitli, bring forth with thee; and 


let them swarm in the earth, and fructify, 
and multiply, upon the oar^.’ (’^) imd 
Noah wont out, and hie sons, and his wife, 
and his sons’ wives with him, (*”) Every 
animal, every creeping-thing, and every fowl, 
everything creeping upon the earth,—after 
their families, they went out from the Ark.ak 
Q. (0 And Elohim blessed Noah and his 
sons, and said to them, ‘ Fructify, and multi¬ 
ply, and fill the earth. (*) And the fear of 
you and the terror of you shall be upon every 
animal of the earth, and upon every fowl of 
the heaven, among all that creepeth the 
ground, and among all the fishes of the sea; 
into your hand they arc given. C*) Every 
creeping-thing that liveth, to you it shall 1^ ■ 
for food : as the green herb, I give to you all. 
(*) Only flesh (in) with its soul, its blood, yo 
shall not cat. ('') And surely your blood of 
your souls will I re(iuirc: from the hand of 
every animal will I require it, and from the 
hand of man; from the hand of a man’s 
brother will I rtMjuire the soul of man. (*) 
Whoso sliLMldoth man’s blood, by man shall 
his blood be shed: for in the image of Elohim 
made lie man. (’) And you, fructify and mul¬ 
tiply, swarm iiithc earth, and multiply in it.’ 

(") And Er/)HiM said unto Noah, and unto 
his sons with him, saying: (") ‘ And I, lie- 
hold ! I (am establishing) will establish my 
covenant with you, and with your seed aJ bjr 
you, C®) and with every living soul which 
is with you, among fowl, and among cattle, 
and among (every animal) all animals of the 
parth with you, from all going out of the Ark 
bo every animal of the cartL (") And I 
jstabli.sli my covenant with you, and all flesh 
hall not be again cuiioff through the waters 
)f the Flood, and there shall not be again a 
Hood to (corrupt) destroy the earth.’ 

('“) And Elohim .said, ‘ This is the sign of 
.he covenant which I (am giving) will make 
ictwoon mo and (lietwcen) you, and (between) 
•very living -ionl tlmt /.«with you for iK'rjxitual 
n- iM I. 11 -. ( 'I My bow do I (give) set in 
ai'd I! shall be for a sign of n cove- 
lant between me and (between) the earth. 

’•*) And it shall be, at my (clouding) bringing 
I cloud upon the cart.h, that the bow shall bo 
een in the cloud. ('^) And I will remember 
ny covenant which is iK'twcen me and (be- 
.ween) yt>u and (between) evtiry living soul 
among all flesh ; and tl«;re shall not be again 
:ho waters for a h’lood to (corrupt) destroy all 
iash. ('") And the bow slmll be in the cloud ; 
and I will seo it, for a remembrance of the 
aerj^tual covenant botwciai Elohim and (be- 
•,woen) every living soul among all flesh that 
s u])on the earth.’ 

(”) And EI..OIHM said unto Noah,‘Tills is 
,he sign of the covenant, which I establish 
Kitw'ccn me and (between) all flesh that is 
ipon the earth.’3k 

(’") And Noah lived after the Flood throe 
undred and fifty years. ('*") And all the days 
f Noah were nine hundred and fifty years, 
and he died.^c 

11. (''’) These arc the generations of Shem. 
Shorn was a son of a Inmdretl years, and 
jegat Arjihaxad two years after the Flood. 
■*’) And Shorn lived, after his begetting 
rjihiixad, five hundred years, and b^at sons 
and daughters. 
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('•) Aiid Arphoxad lived five-andpthirty 
years, and begat Salah. (‘■') Anc} Arphaxad 
lived, after his begetting Salah, four hundred 
and three years, and begat sons and daughters. 

(**) And Salah lived thirty years, and begat 
(/feber) Eber. (‘*) And Salah lived, after bis 
begetting Eber, four hundred and tliree years, 
and begat sons and daughters. 

(“*) And Eber lived four-and-thirty years, 
and begat Peleg. (*’) And Eber lived, after 
his begetting Peleg, four hundred and thirty 
years, and l)egat sons and daughters. 

(‘"I And Peleg lived thirty years, and begat 
Eeu. (‘®) And Peleg lived, after his begettiM 
Reu, two hundred and nine years, and be^ 
sons and daughters. 

And Reu lived two-and-thirty years, 
and begat Berug. (''**) And Reu lived, after 
his begetting Serug, two hundred and seven 
years, and t^gat sous and daughters. 

(**) And Serug lived thirty years, and begat 
Nahor. And Serug lived, after his be¬ 
getting Nahor, twQ hundred years, and begat 
sons and daughters. 

{^*) And Nahor lived ninc-and-twenty years, 
and begat Terah. (*®) And Nahor lived, after 
his begetting Terah, a hundred and nineteen 
years, and begat sons and daughters. 

(“) And Terali lived seventy years, and 
begat Abram, Nahor, and Haran. 

(“’) And these are the generations of 
Ter£^. 

Terah begat Abram, Nahor, and Haran ; 
and Haran begat Lot.^^ (**) And Terah took 
Abram his son, and Lot,the son of Haran, his 
son's son. and Sarai his daughter-in-law, the 
wife of Abram his son. and they went out 
with thorn together from Pr of the Chaldees 
to go to the land of Canaan; and they wont 
as far ns Charran, and dwelt there. (^®) And 
the days of Terah were two hundrc*d and five 
years, and Torah died in Charran. ic 

12. And Abram was a son of seventy- 
five years at his going out from Charran. 
O And Abram took Sarai his wife, and Lot 
his brother’s son, and all their gain which 
they had gotten, and the souls which they 
had made in Charran, and they went out to 
go to the land of Canaan, and they came to 
the land of Canaan.13. (") And the land 
did not l>ear them to dwell toj^her, for their 
gain was much, and they were not able to dwell 
togothcr.3|c (‘’) Abram dwelt in the land of 
Canaan, and Lot dwelt in the cities of the 
circuit. 

16, (*) And Sarai, Abram’s wife, bare not 
to him, and she had a maid, an Egyptian, 
and her name was Hagar.^fc (") And Sarai, 
Abram’s wife, took Hagar the Egyptian, her 
maid, at the end of ten years of Abram’s 
dwelling in the land of Canaan, and gave her 
to Abram her husband to him for wifo.:tr 
(") And Hagar bare to Abram a son, and 
Abram callM the name of his son, which 
Hagar bare, Ishmael. (*") And Abram waa a 
son of eighty-and-six years at Hagar's bearing 
Ishmael to Abram, jfr 

17. (*) And Abram was a son of ninety' 
and-nine years, and [*] appeared unto Abram 
and said unto him, * I am El-Shaddat : walk 
beforeme, and be perfect. (®) And I will (give) 
make my covenant between me and thee, and 
I will very greatly multiply thee.’ 


(*) And Abram fell upon his face, and 
Elohim spake with him, saying, (•) ‘ I— be- 
'lold! my covenant m with thee, and thou 
«halt be a father of a multitude of nations. 
*) And thy namo shall not be called any 
onger Abram, but thy name shall be Abra- 
lam ; for 1 (give) set thee a father of a mul¬ 
titude (ab-fidmon) of nations. (®) And I will 
very greatly fructify thee, and will (give) set 
thee for nations; and kings slioll go-forth out 
)f thee. (’) And I will establish my covenant 
jetween me, and thoe, and thy seed after thee 
n their generations for a perpetual covenant, 
bo be to thee Elohtm, and to thy seed after 
thee. C) And I will give to thee and to thy 
seed aftOT thee the land of thy sopumings, 
.ho whole land of Canaan, for a perpetual 
pBscBsioh, and I will be to them Elohim.’ 

('’) And Elohim said unto Abram. ‘ And 
thou—my covenant thou shalt keep, thou and 
-hy seed after thee in their generations. 
10 ) 'jjjy fg jjjy covenant, which they shall 
keep between me and you and thy seed after 
thoe,—to be circumcised among you every 
male. (”) And ye shall circumcise the flesh 
>f your foreskin, and it shall be for a sign of 
i covenant between me a,nd you. ('■•‘) And 
a son of nine days shall bo circumtnscd among 
you, every male in your tr'-iioriii ion-. cl.iM 
of the house, and purcli.»-c <-1 -ilver fnun any 
son of a stranger, which is not out of thy 
seed. (’'*) Circumcised shall he surely be, 
child of thy house and purchase of thy silver; 
and my covenant shall be in your flesh for a 
peri»etual covenant. (“) And an uncirouni- 
cisod male, whose flesh of his foroskiii is not 
circumcised, that soul shall be cut off from 
his people ; lie hath broken my covenant.’ 

('■■•) And Elohim said unto Abraham, 
Sarai thy wife—thou shalt not call her name 
Sarai, for Sarah in her name. (‘'') And 1 will 
bless her, and also I will give to thee out of 
her a son, and I will bless her, and she shall 
be for nations; kings of peoples shall be out 
of her.’ 

(”) And Abraham fell upon his face and 
laughed, and said in his heart, ‘ To a son of a 
hundi*ed years shall there be born, and shall 
Sarah, a daughter of ninety years, bear V ’ 
(•") And Abraham said unto 'EIvOIIim, ‘ Would 
that Ishmael may live before theel ’ ("’) And 
Elohim said, ‘ Truly Sarah thy wife- shall benr 
to thee a son, and thou shalt call ins name 
Isaac (=‘ ?te hiu<jh!t') ; and T willestablisii my 
covenant with him for a perpetual covenant 
to his seed after him. ('•‘®) And as for Ishmael 
{ = El hears), I have heard thee. Behold I I 
have blessed him, and 1 have fructified him. 


• This is the only instance whore, in tiio 
present Hebrew copies of the Bible, ‘ Jehovah ’ 
occurs in the whole Elohistic narrative. Tiie 
proper formula of the Elohist is seen in 
xxxv.9,‘And Elohim appeared unto Jacob,’ 
identical with that before us, except in respect 
of the Divine Name. Since, therefore, ‘ Elo- 
HiM’isfoimd everywhere else (fe/? times) in 
this very chapter, it seems very probable that 
it stood originally int).l,and has been acci¬ 
dentally changed to ‘ Jehovah,’—perhaps by 
an oversight of a transcriber. In fact, Me 
Elohim o/v.S evidently premppom Elohim also 
in tJ.T. 
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and multiplied him, very greatly: twel* 
princes shall he beget, and I have (given, 
^.appointed him for a great nation. (“*) Am 
my covenantwill I establish withlsaac,whoi 
Sarah shall bear to thee at this season in th. 
following year.’ And Elouim finished tc 
Bpeak with him, and Elohim went-up from 
Abraham. 

And Abraham took Ishmael his son 
and all the children of liis house, and all th( 
purchase of his silver, every male among th( 
men of Abraham’s house; and he circumcisec 
the fiesh of their foreskin on the very same 
day {ht. in the bone of that day), according 
as Eu>him spake with him. And Abra¬ 
ham wan a son of ninety-and-nino years at 
Ills bciiig circumcised in the flesh of his fore 
skin, And Ishmael lus son vsas a son o1 
thirteen years at his being circumcised in the 
flesh of his foreskin. On that very same 
day {lit. in the bone of that day) was Abra- 
hmn circumcised, and Ishmael his son. (*’) And 
all tlie men of his house, child of the house, and 
purchase of silver, or from a son of a_stranger, 
were circumcised with him.jf: 

10. (^") And it came to pass, at Elotiim’s 
destroying the cities of the circuit, then 
Elouim remembered Abraham; and He put 
forth Lot from the midst of the overthrow, 
at his overthrowing the cities in which Lot 
dwelt. ^ 

21. ('*) And Sarah conceived and bare to 
Abraham a son to his old-age, according to 
the scftson which Elohim had spoken of with 
him. (•') And Abraham called the name of 
his son that was bom to him, whom Sarah 
ban* to him, Isjiac. (*) And Abraham cir¬ 
cumcised I.saac his son, a f?ou of eight days, as 
Elohim luul commanded him. (®) And Abra¬ 
ham was a son of a hundred years at Isaac his 
son’s being bom to him.* 

23. (') And the life of Sarah was a hundred 
and twenty and seven years,—the years of the 
life of Sarah. (-) And Sarah died in Kirjath 
Arhii in the land of Canaan ; and Abraham 
came to mourn over Sarah and to weep her. 
(') And Abraham came from before his dead, 
.111(1 spake unto the sons of Hetk, saying, 

(') ‘A sojourner and a dweller am 1 with you : 
give to mo a i)ossession of a burial-place with 
you, and 1 will bury my dcfwi from before me.’ 
C’) And tbo sons of Heth answered Abraham, 
saying, (' ) ‘ (Would that) Pray hear us, my 
lofdl A prince of art thou in the 

midst of us : in the choice of our burial-places 
bury thy deiwl; no man of us will hold-back 
his burying-place from thee, from burying thy 
dea^l.’ I 

(’) And Abraham arose, and bowed-himself 
before the people of the land, to the sons of 
Heth. (") And he spake with them, saying, 

‘ If it is your (soul) will for me to bury rny 
d(iad from before me, hear me, and (reach) 
entreat for me to Ephron, the son of Zohar; 
('■) and ho shall give to me the cave of Mach- 
pelah, which is his, which is in the end of his 
Held; for full silver shall he jpvc it to me in 
the midst of you for a possession of a burial- 
idnfce.’ C*’) And Ephron was dwelling in the 
midst of the sons of Heth. And Ephron the 
Hittito answered Abraham in the ears of the 
sc ‘118 of Heth, iKsfore all entering at the gate 
of Ifis city, saying, (“) ‘ No, my lord! hear 


me: the field I give to thee, and the cave 
which is in it, to thee I give it: before the 
eyes of the sons of my people I give it to thee; 
bury thy dead.’ 

("*) And Abraham bowed-himself l>efore the 
people of the land. (“) And he spake to 
Ephron in the cars of the people of the land, 
saying, ‘ Only if thou art for giving it (would 
that) pray hear me: I give the silver of the 
field : take it from me: and I will bury my 
dead there.*' (“) And Epliron answered Abra¬ 
ham, saying, (**) ‘ (Would that) Pray, my 
lord, hear me: the land is four hundred 
shekels of silver: between me and thee what 
is that ■? so bury thy dead.’ 

(’*') And Abraham hearkened unto Ephron; 
and Abraham weighed to Ephron the silver 
which he spake in the ears W the sons of 
Heth, four hundred shekels of silver, current 
with the trader. (*’) And tlio field of Ephron, 
which was in Machpelah, which was before 
Mamro, the field, and tho cave which was in 
it, and all the trees wMch were in the field, 
which were in all its border round-about, 
(arose) stood C") to Abraham for a purchase 
before the eyes of tho eons of Heth, among all 
entering at the gate of his city. 

(“’) And afterwards Abraham buried Sarah 
his wife in the cave of the field of Maclijxjloh, 
eastward of Mamre* in the land of Canaan. 
(■■‘®) And the field, and tho cave which was in 
it, (arose) stood to Abraham for a possession 
of a burying-place from the sous of Heth.* 

25. (’) And these are the days of tho years 
of the life of Al^raham, which he lived, a 
hundred and seventy and five years. (") And 
Abraham expired, and died in good gray-hairs, 
old and full of years, and was gathered unto 
his people. (”) And Isaac and Ishmatd, his 
sons, buried him in tho cave of Machiwlah, 
in the field of Ephron, the son of Zohar tho 
Hittito, which was eastward of Mamre,— 
C^") the field which Abraham bought from 
bbe sons of Heth: there was buried Abraham 
and Sarah his wife.* 

(’“) And these are the generations of Ish- 
maol, the son of Abraham, whom Hagar the 
Egyrti-in. mai-i. bare to Abraham. 

«, / All I (ir>- ;lu* names of the sons of 
slxmocl, by their names, according to their 
generations: the firstborn of Ishmael, No- 
'laloth, and Kodor, and Adboel, and Mlbsam, 
;’■*) and Mishma, and Humah, and Massa, ('“) 
Hadar, and Teraa, Jetur, Naphish, and Kede- 
nah. (“') These arc the sons of Ishmael,. 
.nd these are their names, by their villages 
and by their kraals,—twelve princes after 
their folks. 

(”) And these are the years of the life 
•f Ishmael, a hundred and thirty and seven 
'^cars; and he expired and di^, and was 
'athcred to his people. * 

("*) And these are the generations of Isaac, 
he son of Abraham. 

Abraham begat Isaac. (^^) And Isaac was a 
ion of forty years, at his taking Robekah, tho 
laughter of Bethuel the Syrian, out of Padan- 
^am, the sister of Laban the Syrian, to Mui- 
©If for wife. (“‘^) And Eebekah his wife 
onceived ;* (**) and her days were fulfilled 
c bear, and l^hold, twins in her wombl (”“) 
“Uid the first came-outred [a<fm(mi, with play 
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on ‘ Edom"^, all of him, os a m^tje of hair, 
[«char, with play on ^ehtr, ‘ Seir,' and, per¬ 
haps, also on luwat?, ‘ Esau,’] and they called 
his name Esau. C") And afterwards oamo-out 
his brother, and his hand grasping upon the 
heel (hditi^j) of Esau ; and (he) one crdlod his 
name (Ya/tor) Jacob : and Isaac was a son of 
sixty years at her bearing thom.^ic 

26. (■**) And Esau wt« a son of forty 
years, and he took as wife Judith, the 
daughter of Boeri the Hittlto, and Dasmath, 
the daughter of Elon the Hittite. (•'’■■) And 
they were a bitterness of spirit to Isaac and 
to llcbokah.ik 

28. (*) And Isaac called unto Jacob, and 
b1- -o-ed tii;ii.aiid liinMiiidNii'! :«> him, 

*‘I'lion di.dL i;«u a wi:*' oui >.E the 

daughters of Ohnoan. (“) Arise, go to Padan- 
Aram, to the house of Uethuei thy mother’s 
father; and take to thee from thence a wife 
out of the daughters of Laban thy mother’s 
brother. ( ‘) And Kl-Shaddai bless thee, and 
fructify thee, and multiply thee, that tUon be 
for a company of peoi)lo8, (*) and give the(j 
the blessing of Abraham, to thee and to thy 
{■khhI witli thee, to thy inheriting the land of 
thy sojournings, which Elouim gave to Abra¬ 
ham r ('•) And Isaac put-forth Jacob, and he 
wont to rjulon-Aram, unto Laban, the son of 
Bethuel the Artimjean, the t>rother of llobekab, 
the mother of Jacob and Esau, 

(' ) And Esau saw that Isaac had blessed 
Jiicob, and had sent-him-uway to Padan- 
Aram, to take to him from thence a wife,—in 
blessing him too ho charged him, saying, 

* Thou shalt not take a wife out of tlio 
daughters of Canaan,’ — (’) and Jticob 
hearkciKHi unto iiis father and unto his 
mother, and went to Padan-Aram. C*) And 
Esau saw that the daughb.T'^ of Canaan were 
evil in the eyes of l>a.ie liU fathei’. ( ’) And 
Esau went unto Ishmael, and took Mahalath, 
the daughter of Ishmael, the son of Abraham, 
thesisterof Nebaioth, (upon) over-and-ubove 
his wives, to him to wifc.:3k 

[There occurs here the lirst hiatus, as we sup¬ 
pose, in the Elohistic docuineiit, th(' original 
statement of the marria/*- <>f Jfieob (which 
was, probably, as i)ri*-r U'ihat mT Isaac’s mar¬ 
riage by the same writer in xxv.lh) having 
been removed, to mala* way for tlu^ more cir¬ 
cumstantial narrativoof the Jeliovist in xxix. 
Still, it would seem some fragments of the 
older story have been retained, as k'Iow, and 
tliat the births of all Jfveob's sons, mcluiling 
JJenJamni, v.« re h-ov u. ar: 1 their names 
derived or pi.i.. i• writer, as in 
xvii.6,l.'>, 1. • } , 1 - : !• i !•» n. • moaning of 

Jbrahani ami i^arah, in xvii.l7,‘20 to tliose of 
haac (‘Abraham laufjlied')^ ani Jultmael (‘T 
have heard thee’), in xx.25,2G to those of 
Edom and Jacob, in xxxv.K),! 1,15, to those of 
Jarael and Jidhel. But these have been much 
overlaid by J ehovistic insertions. It is jdain, 
that in t».20 the name Zebulun is twice derived, 
viz. from zabad, ‘ dower,’ and zabal, ‘ dwell,’ as 
Joseph is in r.23,24,(from cwqpft,‘gather’ =:‘takc 
away,' and yasnph, ‘ add,’) and that in v.14-16 
a dilforent explanation is implied of the name 
Jssachar (from .voc/tar, ‘ hire,’) from what was 
intended by the writer of We may sup¬ 

pose that the Johovist disapproved of some 
of the Elohistic derivations, thinking them, 


perhaps, far-fetchod or indistinct; and he has 
consequently sometimes added his own, and 
somotirmjs substituted his own for that of 
the Elohist.] 

29. (■“) And Laban gave to her Zilpah 

his maid to Leah his daughter 08 maid. 3k . . . 
('^'’) And Laban gave to llacliel his daughter 
Bilhah his maid for maid* . . • (^■‘‘•’) And 
Leah conceived and bare a son, . . . and she 
called Ilia name Ileuben.3|c (‘-’'id) And alie 
conceived again and bare a sonif: . . . 
and ahe called his name Simeon. (*‘«') And 
she conceived again and bare a son. 3k , . . 
(i!-rt(i) conccivtMl again and bare a 

son3k . . . and she Htood from bearing. 

30. C') And Rachel saw that she bare not 
to Jacob,^ (■“‘) and she gave to him BilhuH 
her maid for wdfe.3k (') And Bilhah conceivi-d 
and bare to Jacob a son. ('’’*) And llaohel 
sjiid, ‘ Elouim hath jndgisd (rfa«) mo.’3k • • . 
(’) And Bilhah, Itaehers maid, coiKnavc-U 
again, and bare a second son to Ja<^ol). 
(''“‘‘) Andtlaohelsaid, ‘With wrestlings {na}ik- 
tnhm) of Elohim liavc 1 wrestlwl witii my 
sister,’3k nnd she colled his name Naphtnli. 

(”) And Leah saw that she Inwl stood from 
bearing; and she took Zili)ah her maid, and 
gave her to Jacob for wife. (""I And Zilpah, 
Leah’s maid, hare to Jacob a son. (") And 
Leafi said, ‘A trooj) {<iad) !’ and she calkil 
his name CimI. ('“) And Zilpah, L(*uh's maid, 
iiare a tecond son te Jiicob. (“) Ami Loah 
said, ‘ lify blessing! for daiighb-rs will 
bless {ashar) me and she called lus name 
Asher. 3k 

(^’) And Eloittm hearkened unto Leah, and 
she conceived, and bare to Jacob a Hftfi son. 
('“) And Leah said, ‘ Elotilm hath given mo 
my hire {sachar), because 1 have given my 
maid to my husliand and she caller! hisnanm 
Is.s,acliar. ('’) And Leah <‘onceived (.\et) 
again, and har<! a sixth son to .Jacob. (-”) An<l 
Leali said, ‘ Emuiim hath j>r<‘sented {uthad) 
mo with a good present,’3k and sh<‘ called his 
nameZehulun. (‘'’) And afterwui'dssiie bare 
a daughter, a.nd she c.alled hernnme Dinah. 

(■'-) And Elohim remcmbere<l Rjiehel.and 
Elohim heiirkem^l unto her, and ojK-m-d h<T 
womb. (■") And she concoiveil and bare Ji 
son, and slie .said, ‘ Ei,(HIJM bath gatlicTed 
(asaph) my rejiroachj’ (■“) And .she calk'd 
Ids name Jo,sfc;ph.3k 

31. And Jacob arose,3k ('") and bo 
led aw.'iy all bis rattle, and all his gain which 
he hJMl gotten, the cattle of his prujierty, 
which he hiul gotten in I’iwlan-Anim, to go 
unte Isaac his father, to tholandof Can.nan.;^ 

35. (") And Et.()IIIM appeansd unto Jiu-ob 
again ['/ unto Jacob, as before unto Abraham, 
xvii.l] at his coming from Piixlan-Aram, 
and spake with him ; (“’) and Elohim said to 
liim, ‘ Thy name (is) Jacob: thy name shall 
not be called any longer .Jacob, but Isrswl 
shall be thy nameand He called his muno 
Israel. (”) And Elohim said to him, ‘ 1 am 
El-Shai)DAJ : fructify and multiply : a nation 
and a eomj)any of nations shall be out of thee; 
and kings shall go-fortli out of thy loins. 
(‘*) And the land, which 1 gave to Ahruhani 
and to Isaac, to thee will 1 give it, and to thy 
seed after thee I will give the land.’ 

('') And Elohim wont-up from him in the 
place where Ee spake with lum. (“) And 
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Jacob er^tetl a pillar in tho place where Ho 
spake with him,—a pillar of stone; and he 
dropped upon it a drink-offering, and poured 
oil u})on it. ('") And .facob called the name 
of tho place where Elohiw spake with him, 
Bctli-El. 

And tho> set-off from Beth-El, and 
it was still a s]»a/-e of land to come to Eph- 
ratli.3|c (’■') And Uachol died, and was bnrifHl 
in tlK! way of Plplirath.jtr And Jacob 
crtx!tpd a pillar upon her grave.* 

(■^’0 And tho sons of Jacob were twelve: 
(••’) the sous of Leah, Jacob's firstborn, Reu¬ 
ben, and S^imeon, and Levi, and Judah, and 
I" . ilid Z- I!; (“') the sons of Rachel, 
•b“ ::v I !:• *;'nrjd{i ; and tho sons of 

I5 ■ . ■, • :;!i-:maid. Dan and Naph- 

t^ili; C ") a}ul the sons of Zilpah, Leah’s hand- 
maul, Gild and Asher. These are the sons of 
.bwob, which were bom to him in Podaii- 
Aram. 

And Jacob came unto Isaac liis father, 
to Mamrc, tho city of Arba,* where Abra- 
liam sojonrnod, and Isaac. (*”) And the 
days of Isaac were an hundred and eiglity 
years. And Isfiac exjiired, and died, and 
was gathcrcHl unto his people, old nn*l full of 
days; and Esau and J acob,his sons, buried him. 

36. (’) And these are the geiKirations of 
Esan—that is. Edom. C*) Esau took his wives 
Old. of (be daughfor*-’ of (''.n id.d . ’.oig’i- 
ter of l.t'ii ila- iliiiil-, a> •. Al ih, 

danglitor of Anali, son of Zibeoii the Hivite, 
(‘) and Baslieinath,daughter of Ishmael, sister 
of Isebaiotb. 

(') And Adah bare to Esan Elipha?:. and 
Basheniatli i)arc* lleuel, C') and Aholibamah 
bjire .loush, ,and Jaalam, and Kerah. 

'J’litM; are the sons of Esau, which were bom 
to him in the land of Canaan. 

(') And Esau took his wives, and his sons, 
and bis daiiglder.s, and all the souls of his 
house, and his cattle and all his beasts, and 
all bis gain which he had gotten in the laml 
of Canaan, and went unto the land o/ f<eir 
from the face of Ja<“ob his brother. (’) For 
thcirgai7i was plentiful above Jiving together, 
juul the land of their sfijoimiing was not ahl<* 
tc iK'ur them beciiuse of their cattle. (") And 
Esau dwelt in Mount Scir : Esjiu, he is IMoni. 

{■') And t’ ■ .V' ore *^^0 of Esau, 

the fattier O' i : 0 :., r .i.' t. 

{"’) Tliosi'oyv the names of the sons of E.sau. 

Eliphaz, the son of Adah, Esau’s wife: 
Remd. the son of Uasliemath, Esau’s wife, 

(") And the sons of Kliphaz, —Teman, 

r-i.,.I C.-.t .n'..".’'-! ('-) And 

'i'>• IV.: ■> ‘•or-- ; Il’ i-’iiz, Esau’s 

son ; anil she bare to Elijihaz Amalek. 

Tbost' were the sons o1 Adah, Esau’s wife. 

(") And these the sons of Keuel—Naliath 
and Zerah, Shammali and Mizzah. 

These were the sons of Bushcinatli, Esau’s 
wife." 

('■*) And these wero th'^ f'^noor ^riobUmriah, 
daughter of Anah, oJaug! .■ •'y granmlatuditer 
of Zibcon, Esau’s wife. 

Afid she bare to Esau Jcush, and Jaalam, 
and Korah. 

Those trere dukes (? clans) of tliesonsof 

^Esau. 

I'liC sons of Eliphaz, Email’s firstborn—duke 


Teman, duke Omar, duke Zepho, duke Kenaz, 
(‘*') duke Korah, duke Gotam, duke Ama lek. 

These were the dukes of Eliphaz in tho lai^ 
of Edom; these were the sons of Adah. 

And these the sons of Reuel, Esau's 
son-^nke Nahath, duke Z^ah, dnke Sham- 
mah. duke Mizzah. 

These trei'e thcslukesof Keuol in the land of 
Edom ; these were the sons of Boshematli, 
Esau’s wife. 

And these were the sons of Aholi- 
hamah, Esau’s wife—duke Jeush, duke Jaa- 
lain, duke Kornh. 

These were the dukes of Aholibamah, daugh¬ 
ter of Anah, Esau's wife. 

These were the sons of Esau, and these their 
dukes: he is Edom.* 

(“*) And these were the kings who reigned 
in the hind of Edom, before the reigning of a 
king over the children of Israel. 

(^■‘) And there reigned in Edom Bela the 
son of Boor, and the name of his city was 
Dinhabali. 

(■*’) And Bela died, and there reigned in 
his stead Jobab the son of Zerah, out of 
Bozrah. 

(^■') And Jobab died, and there reigned in 
his stead Husham, out of the land of tho 
Temanite. 

And Husham died, and there reigned 
in his stead Hodad the son of Bedod,* and 
the name of his city was Avith. 

(■■'’) And Hadod died, and there reigned in 
his stead {^amlah, out of Masrekah. 

(”) And Sainlah died, and there reigned in 
his stead Shaul, out of Itehoboth of the River 
{=Broadwaya on Euphrates). 

("') And Sbanl died, and there reigned in 
his steatl Baal-Hanan, son of Aclibor. 

(“') And Baal-Hanan, son of Achbor, died, 
a7Kl there reigned in his stead Hadar, and the 
name of his city vxts Pan, and his wife’s nnmo 
was V«‘i|ptaT>rh P?i”‘'h.tpr of Matred, (daugh¬ 
ter) ermi'i'in .|•’••«••• i»: 'lezn*::.!-. 

{"’) .\7i'i 'h'-i an- ihi mum- of the dukes 
(? clans) of Esau, according to their families, 
ar-conling to their iihict^s, by thetr names :— 
rhiko 'J’imnah, duke Alvah, duke .Tetbotb, (''*) 
ilnke Aholibamah, duke Ehih.diikc IMnon, C“) 
duke Kenaz, duke Teniiiii, duke Mibzar, (*•'’) 
:luko Magdicl, duke Irani. 

These are the dukes of Edom, according to 
their dwellings in the land ot their possesion: 
he is Esau, the father of Edom. 

37. (’) And Jacob dwelt in the land of his 
’atluT's sojoumingB in the land of Canaan. 
“*) Those arc the gonorations of Jacob. 

.Toseph, a son of seveiitoen years, was tend- 
7)g with his brethren among tin* flo<*ks, and 
1 C was a lad w’ith ibf' soii>* <d llilbab and with 
,ho sons of Zilpah, his father’s wives*. . , 
““'‘I And there passod-by Miclianit-es, mer¬ 
chantmen*. . . {•'‘*) And the Midianitos sold 
him into Egj'pt, to Potiphar, an officer of 
Pharaoh. Captain of the Giiard.* [It would 
seem that no part of the dramatic history of 
Joseph’s being sold into Egypt, and of his 
a/lventures there, is from the band of tho 
Elohist. Indeed, it would be strange if ho, 
who has given us so little out of Abraham's 
life, still less out of Jacob’s, and scarcely any¬ 
thing out of Isaac’s, should have expatiated at 
this length ta> the history <Si Joseph. But the 
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critical Mialysia shows that no part of this nar¬ 
rative bdongs to him, except, perhaps, 

86 , which wc nssijm to him, as above, thou^jh 
with some hraitation. As he Jjnovvs notlunj? of 
any Ul-blood bct^\•e^n Sarah and Ilapar, Isli- 
mael and Isaac, Esau and Jacob, Leah and 
Rachel, so ho probably knew of none between 
Jos(“ph nnd his brothers, and may have roi.)re- 
H’lb-d .io'f'idi h<rf‘ n- rnrrrl;* k’h apred end 
eurri'd'd I.;, ihe \li : ilr«.i5i ■ m:-;.. 

t>*' li-bndi! •liji! I.: 

X ' r Il :• .it . I 

Bilhah and sons of Zilpah ’ a})pear no more in 
the «tory. The iilohi.st may in a very few 
words have doscrilKHl tlio carryiiiff-ofT of 
.I()S(‘ph, e.f/. ‘and there })assod.by Midianites, 
inorchantnien, [and tliey saw Joseph au<I ! 
seiztHl him}, and the Midiunites sold him into j 
Efry]U, Isic.' T)k* ]^lo))ist mast then have stated 
how ho Oiime to be hijxli in (tiTIoo midev Pha- 
raoli, and how Ja<‘ob and his sons Iwome 
nwareof M- -ti’i i- iiii' di\o.rind wereindiiec^l 
to down ,-.* 1 1 •• ■ iM I all wliieh l)us 

Ix'en .. i, -i l.j the nan’utivc 

v-diich now stands in xxxvii, xxxix—xlv}. 

46. (‘'■) And they took their cattle and their 
gahi whieli tliey had potien in the hntd of 
Oanaan, and (lu'y ranie to Epypt, Jacob aiui 
all his s<;iid with him. t’) His sons nnd his 
fions’ sons with him. Ills danirhters and his 
wms’donr’’Jer‘-. end alibis seed, brought he 
with !.>-i • - I /; 

<’') And thes<! ore t.he names of the sons of 
Israel thatcame to P"'. n‘ d ‘ V. - • ■ : 
.liioob's tirstlKim, lb • : , * i . ’ ‘ ! 

Reidion, Enoch (E.V. Tfanoeh) and Palin, i 
llczron and (’arnii. ("’) And the sons of i 
ftimo<in, .lemiK'l. mi<l Jmtiin, and Obad, and 
Jacliin, iin<l Zohar, and Said (E.V. Sliani) son 
of t}i(‘ Ciinaanitoss. {“) And tlie sonsof Levi. , 
<<ersiion, and Kidiatli, and Mcrari. ('") And j 
the sons of Judah. Kr. and Onnn, and Sltelah, j 
and 3'harez, anil Zarah. ;^c (“j And the sons j 
of Issachar, 'J’ola, and Plnivab. and Joi), and ! 
Wiimron. ('*) And the sons of/<‘l)u)nu, Sered, 
nnd Eloii. nnd .lahli'Cl. (’ ) T1i('>eo/'<'tlK‘sons 
of T-oali, which sIk“ bare to .liwob in Padan- 
Arant.and Dinah Ids daiifrlit-er—all the sonl'^ 
Ilf his sons and his dauj.rl.ters. tliirt.y-tiiree. i 
('") And the sons of Cad. Ziidiiiin. and 
ilagr^i, Shuni, and Ezbon, Eri, aiul Aroili.mul 
Areii. ('") Ami the sons of Avher, .limnali. 
find Ishiiiih, and Isiii, and Berbib, and .SiTali ; 
their sister; and the sonsof Beriah.lleberaiid ; 
Malciiiel. (""I I’iieso on- the sons of Zi1])ali, 
wliom Lillian ftave to Leah his diujyhter, 
and she bare Ihesc to Jaeoti. sixteen souls. 
<") 1'lie sonsof Rachel, Jacob's wife, Jose})h j 
.and Bi'nlamin. (-") And there w'erc born t<» { 
JoM ))h in the land of Egyid, wliieh Asenath 
diiiigliter of roti))herah prie«t of On, bare to 
him, Manasseh iimi Lpliruim. (-') And the 
sons of Benjamin, Relah, and Becher, .and 
Asltbel, Cera, and Naaman. Ehi and Ilosh, 
Wiipjnin, ami Huppim, and Ard. (■') These 
ore thi.- sons of Rachel, which were born to 
Jacob—all the souls, foiirtixm. (-") And the 
sons of Dan, Huflhirn. (“■*) And the sons of 
Eaphtali, Jabzoel, and (3nni, and Jozer, and 
Shillem. (’*'') Tlieeo are the sons of Bilhah, 


whom Lftban pave tcIRflchelhisdanphtar, and 
she bare these to Jncol>-alI the soula, seven. 

{'"■) All the souls of Jacob that came U> 
33gypt, coming out of his loins,j 4 r all the.'snilt' 
frcrcsixty-and'six. (""• \’'dt’** r.f.r.-.. 

which were lK)rn to "'!•)! 'i< r ». •• 

souls. All the souls .il 

that came to P:rvvf. 'vr^c ir-rv+v. 

47. (’; tiI J.... • -I,., 

.and statioiuHi Jiim iiefore I’iiaraoii, and 
blessed 3’haraoh. (") And Jdiaraoli said unto 
Jacob, * About wdiat arc (he days of the years 
of thy life?’ ('•’) And Jacobsaiil unto Pharaoh, 

‘ The days of the years of my sojournings am 
aliundreil and tliirty .^ears; few and evil linvc 
iM-en th(' days of the yc'arsof my life, ami tliev 
have not come-nji-with the da\s of the u-ars 
of the life of my fathers in tiie days <‘f th<ar 
-'Oouvning'.’ (“’) And Jacobble.'.'.ed Pliar.vb, 
and wen; I'orili from before Pliai'aob. 

(") And .losejili S(‘tUed his latber and Ins 
bretliren, and gave them a jiossivsion in (lie 
liuul of Egypt jjc in the land of Ram<‘scs. sjc 
and they fructified and imdtiplii'd ex- 
<*e(Hlingly. (-") And Jacob lived in the hind 
of llrr’.pl -lAi ntefn years, and Jru-ob’s days of 
the year' o| hi- l'ft‘were a hundred and lorty- 
seveiryears. 3|c 

48. (')And .lacob said unto Joscjih. ‘El 
Shr. '-'' ‘ .ivn a” 1 •■r‘' me at Lii/. in (he land 
of t . • . 1 i ! • • . me. (*) and said unto 
me. ‘ Behold! 1 wall fructify theoand rnnltijily 
thee, and (give) maho thee for a <‘ompany of 
pi'ojiles ; nnd 1 will give this land lo thy seed 
after tlu'C, a perpefiiai poN-c-sion.’ ( ) And 
now', tliy two son<, which were born (o Hu 
in tlic land of Eg\ pt (uni il) belornny eoi 
unto tlu'C to J]g-y]i(, tliey are iiiinc. I<;|)iiraini 
and Mnnassih: even as Reiilien and Simeon, 
they shall be mine. ('•) And (by progeny, wbieh 
Ihon hast begolfi'ii atl.<-r them, shall hi' tliine; 
by the names of lliiar hvotlii-rs shall they lie 
culled ill their inheritanci'. (") And 1. at my 
coming from I’aihin—Rachel died l)e^^(I(' me 
in the bind of Canaan, when there was ye. a 
space of land (.ocome to Ejihrath; and I hui ic<l 
her ther<‘ in Hie way lo Kphrath.’j^- 

49. (’'') And Jaeob called inilohis son,-,5(c 

(■"') and h<“ ehaiped l.lieni.and ■-aid mitotlieni, 
‘1 shall he galiiered to my jieiiple : biii-\ me 
unto my fathei>, in the eaie which is in the 
field of Kphroii the Hillite. ("') in the cave 
Avhich is in the field of Maelipelah, wliieh is 
east of 'Maiiire. in the land of ('anaaii. which 
Abraham boiiglit with the field Iroin E-pl 
th(“ Ihltite, for a jiossessjon of a Imry 
place. (■') There they buried Aliraham and 
Sarah liis wih*; Hktc they bmieil Isaac and 
Rebekah his wife ; and tlierc T biined Leah. 
(^-) Tile jiurehase of the field, and of tlie 
eavewliieb is in it,tm.« from the sonsof Hetln’ 
(■’') And Jncoh ended to charge liis sons, and 
ho gathered his fw-t into llu' bed. nnd he 
oxjiifed and was gathered . k 

(50. ’A And his sons e..“ . ! . : ■ h(‘ 

land of (Innaaii, and buried him intlieemi; 
of tlio field of JJachiiol.ali, whioh Ahrab.am 
bought with tho field for a poK-ession of a 
bnrying-placc from Ephron the Hiltite, cast 
of Mamrc. 
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Spiue thon the Truth. Let others fence, 

And trim their words for pay ; 

In pleasant sonsbinc of pretence 
Let others bask their day. 

Guard thou the Fact: though clouds of n'rht 
Down on thy watch-tower stoop ; 

Though thou sbouldst see thine heart's delight 
Borne from thee by their swoop. 

Face thon the wind. Though safer seem 
In shelter to abide, 

We were not made to sit and dream ; 

She mft tnuft firtt be tried. 
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HiE sunt rellgiones, quas sibi a tnajoribus suia traditas pertinacissimS tueri ac do- 
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true, simply for the reason that their ciders have transmitted them. And so great is 
the authority of antiquity that to enquire into it is deemed a crime. 
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Truths throughout her whole domain, ilUmitaHle as is its extent, is one In priii* 
ciple and harmonions In details. It is no other than the having our conceptioiiM in 
aocordanee with the reality of things. And Truth In exi>n‘^ion (=s Voracity) i« the 
ad^tingof our language, written or siK)ken,to the honest uuenuiccof our conceptions. 
. • • . An assertion cannot Ihj true in Theology, and false in Ch-ology, or any 
department of edentifio knowledge; nor invor«*ly. It really is an Insult to men’s 
tmderstaudings, to admit indirectly that there arc ofhrmations or doi’trincs In the 
reoordfl of rev«ilod religion, which an.' disprove*! by the cleanttrt ovIJenee of Sci**nec, 
and then to proscribe investigation, with a K>lenin pretence of inyxforics not to Iw 
inquired Into, an hypocritical tone of rcven'nco for jyu'nnl things. The veil is trans¬ 
parent: no man can be doceivtxi by it: but it is liunentablo that any shouhl att^-mpt 
to deoeiTO by It. .... True Theology, on the (^uitrary, attracts {o itself, illus¬ 
trates, uid harmonises, all other kn<)wU'<^p*. It is the KcicTico which relates to the 
Author and Preserver of the whole dei)on<U'nt Universe,—whatever may Unknown 
oonoemlng Him, for the noblest purposes of intelh!ctnal improvement, of i*crsonal 

virtue, and of difTusivo hiippintvs.It is tl»« friend of all Science: it 

appropriates all TruUi: it holds fellowship with no error.—l)Ji. Pvfi Smith, (jwlifffy 
€tnd Science^ pA02, 
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In this Third Part of my work the course of my argument leads 
me to consider the Book of Deuteronomy. I have here, as I 
believe, brought out into view distinctly the following facts. 

(1) There are plain signs that Deuteronomy was not written by 
the same author or authors, by whom the main portion of the rest 
of the Pentateuch was composed. 

(i) There is a marked difference in style and tone between the language of 
Deuteronomy and that of the other four books of the Pentateuch; 

(ii) There are various exiiressions, which are habitually used in the other four 
books, wliich are never once used by the Deuteronomist; 

(iii) There are more than thirty others^ vhich were evidently familiar to the DeuteroneH 
mist, as ho uses oacli of thorn on the average eiyht times in the course of the book, 
not one of which %s used eve7t once in the other four bqfiks ; 

(iv) It cannot lie believed that Moses, in the short interval of a few weeks at most, 

T'Ctween the act recorded in Numliers and the first in Deuteronomy, should have 
*- ■> complet^'ly oh.'o r*' 1- r.ot only his style and tone, but—his very forms of expres- 
non, n- ... ^ -At-i.l-l irni 1%, if he had written the whole Pentateuch; 

(v) Hence the alx)vc facts prove that, whatever jxirtion of the other four books 
may be ascribed to Moses, he cannot have composed the book of Deuteronomy; 

(vi) And, of course, the same holds good of any other writer or writers, who may 
have composed the main portion of those books. 

(2) There are plain signs also that the writer of Deuteronomy 
very probably lived abbut the age of Josiah and Jeremiah. 

(i) There ere some expresslonB in Deuteronomy,-wMch arc only found in Jeremiah 
end the latest writings of the Bible; 

(ii) Almost all the peculiar words and phrases of the Deuteronomist are found also 
in Jeremiah; 

(iii) The history, as recordeti in the Second Book of Kin^, makes it highly pro¬ 
bable that the book of Deuteronomy was first brought to light in the reign of 
Josiah. 

(3) A close examination of the contents of the book itseK 
confirms very strongly tbe above conclusions. 

(i) There are distinct references to tho other books of the Pentateuch as already 
existing; 

(ii) There are numerous and palpable contradictions to the data of those books, 
such as would be likely to be introduced by one writing in later days from a very 
different point of view ; 

(iii) In particular, there are remarkable modifications of some of the older laws, 

which cannot be conceived to have been made by Moses, addressing the x>eople only a 
few months after those same older laws were promulgated (as is supposed) by 
Jehovah Himself ; * 

(iv) These modifleauons correspond to the altered circumstances dt much later 
times than those, in which the earlier portions of the Pentateimh (as we believe) 
were written; 

(v) There are distinct * signs of tlme^* which fix the composition of the book in an 
age subsequent to the Captivity of the Ten Tribes, in the days of JSezekiah; 
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(rl) There are special reasons for beUeving that it was not composed till the earhj 
part of Josiah'i reign, at which time Jeremiah lived, and had been already called to 
the Prophetic office. 

It will -be seen, throughout the whole of our enquiry, that the 
evidence is constantly •pointing towards Jeremiah, as, posnihly, the 
writer of Deuteronomy. For my present purpose it is sufficient if 
it appears that Deuteronomy was very probably written by some 
great Prophet, in the latter times of the Jewish monarchy, about 
the early part of Josiah’s reign,—a general conclusion, in which 
the greatest critics are almost ■unanimously agreed, however they 
may differ in fixing the exact date of its composition. If the 
above point is substentialed, the main object of my work is gained. 
The details of my criticisms may be confirmed or rejected on 
further examination: but the traditionary view, which regards the 
whole Pentateuch as written by Moses, will appear untenable. 

If, therefore, this point be established, it will be unnecessary for 
me to discuss at length the numerous 'Deplies’ which have 
appeared in answer to Part I of my work. There are some, which, 
from their general fairness and their tone of courtesy and Christian 
feeling, demand, and have received, my respectful attention. It is 
obvious, however, that, if the arguments produced in this Part 
shall appear to be valid, the objections to my reasonings in Part I 
may, for the most part, ]^e dismissed at once, as merely ingenious 
attempts,—^like the ‘cycles’ and ‘epicycles’ of the old Ptolemaic 
system of Astronomy,—to build up a theory, which has no real 
foundation in fact, and which falls at last by the weight of its own 
cumbrous additions. In short, it will then be plain that the con¬ 
tradictions, which I have noticed, are real contradictions, such .as 
might d priori be expected to appear in a composite work like this; 
and the cause of religious truth will be relieved from the necessity 
of inventing a variety of processes of ‘ reconciliation,’ often in 
direct contradiction with one another, which scarcely, I imagine, 
satisfy altogether the mind of the ‘reconciler,’ and still less that 
of the general reader. 

And this is, in efl'ect, the conclusion of no loss an authority than 
Dean Milmau, who says, in his recently published work. Hist, of. 
the Jmvs, Pref.ja.xxxii, that ‘ all further enquiry has confirmed him 
in the view,’ which he announced ‘ above thirty years ago,’ viz ,— 

Maintain the numbers [of tho f?tory of the Tlxodns] as they stand, I see no way, 
without one vast continuous miracle, out of the difficulties, contradictions, impro¬ 
babilities, impossibilities. Reduce them, and all becomes credible, consistent, and 
harmonious. 

A reduction of the numbers will make, ho doubt, an Exodus 
possible and, as I have said elsewhere, perfectly conceivable. But, 
as is shown in (189-197), no reduction will m^ke the story of the 
Ejeodus, as recorded in the Pentateuch, consistent and possible. 
One set of difficulties may be got rid of in this way, but only to 
introduce another equally formidable. 
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But, if it be really true, as the Bishop of Oxford has said, that 
'much harm has been done among the young by my book,’ and 
that ‘ it is doing an amount of evil which it is difficult to estimate,’ 
—and if it be also true, as the same Prelate has written, that my 
arguments are 'but the repetition of old and often-answered 
cavils,’—it would surely be most desirable,—rather, I should say, 
it would be felt to be imperatively necessary,—for the Bishops, 
who condemn me, to put forth a ‘ Reply,’ such as to thenfselves 
appeared to be sufficient and satisfactory,—such as might be 
guaranteed in their name by the authority of the Primate. If 
this were done, I should be bound by th# sense of honour, ns well 
as compelled by the love of truth, to consider seriously the argu¬ 
ments adduced in such a document. I should justly be condemned 
and disgraced, in the presence of my fellow- countrymen, if I did 
not do this, and <3ither admit that I am wrong, or point out the 
defective reasonings of the ‘ Reply.’ 

Scarcely any ‘ Reply ’ has been made, as yet, to the more 
important critical arguments adduced in the latter portion of my 
Second Part. Bishop Ollivani has, indeed, addressed to his 
clergy a ‘Second Letter’ with reference to it. But, though 
formerly a Professor of Hebrew literature,—and, as I believe, at 
this moment the only English Bishop, who has distinguished him¬ 
self in such studies,—he distinctly says,‘jp.2G,— 

TIio task of cxaraming seriatim the Bishop’s minute criticisms / mxtsi leave to 
oi/iers. 

On one point, however, of these 'minute criticisms’ Bishop 
Ollivant does furnish a reply, and the reader will find it quoted 
in (51-5), and will be able to judge for himself how far it is 
satisfactory. * 

The Rev. W. 11. IIoare has also undertaken to make a reply to 
my reasoning.s in Part II. But he, too, says, p.l27,— 

The only omission of which T shall be conscious is, the not having gone into tbo 
critical history [? ‘ discussion ’] of the Psalms, tho.Book of Judges, ond the Books of 
Samuel. As it would not help my argument to have done so, and as these are points 
which turn purely on criticism, J must leave them to others, 

I need hardly say that the critical discussion’of the Psalms,’* 
&:c., which fills the latter half of my Second Part, is that portion 
of ray hook, !^s far as it has yet been published, which appears to 

* Since the above •wa.'? written, Prof, (now Bishop) BROW^’E’fl * Five Zeetures* have 
appeared, upon ‘ The Pentateuch anil the. Elohistic Psalms.' J find nothing in these 
‘ ijcctures* n'r-uiring m“ mo'hfv nny of my previous conclusions. Prof. JSrownb’s;? 
trcatmentoi '-.i,'and to meet the requirements of the 

<*aso. Ho asserts, on general grounds, that certain Psalms are David’s ; but he does 
not go through a searching, minute examination of them, so as to prove that they 
arc, mo.st probably, David’s Psalms, or Psalms of the Davidic ago. And, until he 
does this, his arguments can have no weight against the conclusions to be drawn 
from such Psalms as Ps.lx and Ps.lxviii, which I have proved, a<5 T believe,—the lost 
and most imjKjrtant, at all events,—to be, in all probability, David’s. But this ques- 
tif>n of the Psalms is only of secondary importance; and if my arguments derived 
from them were disproved and set aside altogether, the main results of my criticisms, 
as to the Mosaic Origin and Historical Credibility of the Pentateuch, womd not be at 
all aSected. 
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me of most importance, and with respect to which I have said in 
my Preface to Part 11, ^9.79, and now repeat, with express refer¬ 
ence also to the matter here laid before the reader in Part III,— 

It Vaa, perhaps, my knowledge of the overwhelming amount and weight this 
evid^ce, and of much more of the same kind to be pnKluced hereafter, which led me 
to express myself in the First Part with an assured confidence in the certainty of my 
ooiiclu^ons, which some of my Beviewers have condemned, as scarcely warranted in 
their opinion, by the premisses, even if they were admitted to be true. 

Up' to the present time none of my Episcopal Brethren, who 
have condemned me, except Bishop Olivant, have taken any 
notice of these criticisms, except that some have pronounced them, 
generally, as being ‘r^h and feeble,’ ‘unfounded, false, and 
childish,’ • 

*I said, however, in my last preface, ^>.81:— 

I am naturally anxious to see what the Bishops and Doctors of the Church of 
England will say upon the subject of my book, and how they will act in the present 
emer^noy. « 

Since then I have been answered, and, I confess, in a way which 
has disappointed my expectations. For opposition and censure I 
had prepared myself,—for being misjudged even by many good 
men, whom I esteem, and for being misrepresented by others, who 
care only for the triumph of a popular opinion, and not for the 
trath. I knew from the first that these were the only conditions, 
on which such a work as this could be conducted, coming, as it 
does, in direct antagonism with many strong and dear preposses¬ 
sions, and not a few deep-rooted prejudices. But I had confidence 
in the power of Truth that it would in the end prevail; and that 
confidence has been sufficiently justified. To the many correspon¬ 
dents, lay and clerical, who from all parts of the country have 
written to cheer me withstheir sympathy, and strengthen me in 
the resolve to carry on and, if God will, complete my labour, I 
would here express my heartfelt thanks. It is a source of great 
comfort to know that so many earnest and devout minds are 
watching with deep interest the conflict, and rejoicing in the 
progress and triumph of the Truth. Great service also has been 
rendered to the cause of ‘free enquiry’ by that portion of the 
Public Press, which, often without expressing agreement with my 
views, has yet insisted on a fair field being allowed for the discus¬ 
sion of these important questions, and for time being given to test 
the truth of my arguments 

But I have, I confess, been disappointed in'the course which 
has been adopted by the great body of my Episcopal Brethren. I 
had no reason to suppose that I should receive from all of them 
expressions of Sympathy, or encouraging help in my work j from 

* -In tlie single short letter of one of my Episcopal Brethren, foriiidding his clergy 
to allow* mo to minister In his diocese, the following expressions appear, applied either 
to myself or my work :—‘ unfounded,’ * false,’ ‘ childish,’ ‘ heretic^,’ ’ blasphemous,* 
* abominable,’ * unhappy,’ ‘ blind,’ ‘ daring,’ ‘ Iguoroub scU-Budiciency,’ ‘ instrument 
of Satan,’ ‘ poor Bishop O 01 .ENBO.' 
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some I could only expect condemnation; and, ■wHle dissenting 
from their judgment, I should yet have respected the religious 
feelings, however (as it seemed to me) mistaken, which te their 
ovra minds justified their censures. But I did not imagine that so 
many of the Bishops of England, with the Bishop of OiyoiU) at 
their head, would have absolutely ignored the exigence of such a 
science as Biblical criticism, arid its undoubted and undeniable 
results, in its application to the earlier Hebrew Scriptures. I be¬ 
lieved that there were men of science and' scholars among them, 
who, being acquainted generally with these results, would be 
aware of their reality and importance, and who would feel it to 
be impossible, in this age of enquiry, any longer to bar out their 
admission, as facts to be taken account of, like any other facts of 
science, by the more intelligent minds of the Church of England. 
I had hoped that their influence would have prevailed to check 
the hasty judgment of others, less informed than themselves on 
these matters; and that, if my Episcopal Brethren, generally, did 
not think it expedient to hold out to me a brotherly right hand of 
fellowship,—if they condemned me as going too far in my conclu¬ 
sions, or as reasoning too confidently on insufficient premisses,— 
they would, at least, have recognised that my arguments were not 
altogether without some real .foundation, and ought to be judged 
upon their merits,—ought to be considered, and, if need be, checked 
and corrected, not merely thrown aside with contemptuous lan¬ 
guage, as unfounded and ridiculous. I could not have believed, 
for instance, that, the Bishop of Oxford would have ventured to 
say that my ‘ speculations, so rash and feeble in themselves,’ are— 

‘ In all essential points but tho repetition of old »nd often-answered cavils against 
iho Word of God ;' — 

and still less that His Grace, the Primate of all England, would 
have pronounced with the high authority of his office, that my 
objections ‘ are for the most part puerile and trite,’— 

* 80 puerile, that an intelligent youth, who read his Bible with care, could draw th® 
fitting answers from the Bible itself,—so trite, that they have been, ag^n aifd again 
refuted, two hundred years ago, by Archbishop Usher, one of the most learned 
annalists of this or of any country, more recently by Bishop Watsoit and others/ 

It is hardly necessary for me to repeat what the Public Press has 
already said in reply to such assertions as the above, viz. that many 
of the criticisms in these volumes have never been answered, and 
that the writings of Archbishop Ushee and Bishop Watsoit will 
throw no light whatever upon the most important questions which 
ere here discussed. As well might we refer to books of the last 
century for a refutation of the objections, which are raised to the 
historical truth of some portions of the book of Genesis, by recent 
discoveries in geological science. But, on behalf of those, -^ho 
regard the Bible with a true reverence, as a Divinely-given 
Teacher, which God in His Providence has ‘ caused to be written 
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for oiw -lertruingi’ but -which lie -wills us to read -with intelligent 
disci-ihunation of its contents, not with a blind unreasoning 
idolatry of the mere letter, I respectfully protest against the 
language which the-Archbishop of Canxerbttrt has, apparently, 
applied to all those who read my books with interest, by summing 
them up under three categories, as either ‘ ignorant,’ or ‘ half-in¬ 
formed,’ or else 'rejoicing in anything which can free them from 
the troublesome restraints of religion.’ The object of my whole 
work is. to bind the consciences of men more imperatively than 
ever by the law of true Religion, which is the law of life and 
happiness. But, inasmuch as multitudes have already broken 
loose from the restraints of that traditional religious teaching, 
which they know to be contradicted by some of the most familiar 
results of modern Science, now made the common heritage of 
every educated English child, I believe tliat I have only done my 
duty, as a Minister of the National Church, in endeavouring to 
reestablish a permanent union between the teachings of Religion 
and Science, and to heal effectively that breach between them, 
which otherwise will as.suredly widen day by day, with iniinite 
injury to the Church itself, and to the whole community. 

And here I think it desirable to con-ect three mistakes, which 
(as I gather from the letters addressed to their Clergy by several 
of the Bishops) have been entertained by many with respect to 
my work. 

(i) It has been stated that I dony the Inspiration of the Bihle 

I reply that I have nowhere denied it, nor hav'e even considered 
at all the question of Scripture Inspiration. I have left that sub¬ 
ject wholly untouched : it is no part of my present plan to discus.s 
it. Doubtless, the plain results of criticism, such as those sot forth 
in these volumes, must indirectly affect the views which may be 
taken of Inspiration, and must certainly, if seen to be true results, 
conflict entirely with the traditional view of the Divine 
of Scripture. But it is no part of my present object to prove even 
this. I have only had in view ‘ to examine critically the I’entateuch 
and book of Joshua,’ with the special purpose of determining, as far 
as possible, the age and authorship of the dilferent books. 

(ii) Again, it has been said that I wish to prove the Pentateuch — 
and in fact, the whole Bible— to be untrue. 

Nothing c^ be further from my wish or pui-pose than this. 
Bather, I desire to know what is true in the Pentateuch history, 
and'in the Bible generally. I -wish to know, if possible, in what 
age, by what persons, under what circumstances, the different por- 
tiofls of the Bible were -written, that I may be able to judge for 
myself, and help others to judge, as to the amount of credibility 
to be attached to the diflerent narratives. If I had found reason 
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to believe that Moses really -wrote the account af the Ilxodus, 
describing what he had himself personally said, and done, and 
witnessed, I should have felt bound to believe his statements, as 
those of a devout. God-fearing, man; and th?n, whatever miracu¬ 
lous accounts they might have contained, such statements would, 
assuredly, not have involved the contradictions, which appear upon 
a close inspection of the present Pentateuch. But the process of 
critical enquiry, so far from eliciting proofs and confirmatiom of 
the Mosaic origin of these books, leads quite to the opposite con¬ 
clusion. All the arguments, dravm from an examination of the 
Pentateuch, point in one direction. It is well to observe this. 
There is literally nothing in these books distinctly indicative of 
Mosaic authorship. The whole force of the argument for that 
authorship rests upon tradition, and may be referred back to the 
opinion of the Jews, who lived nearly a thousand years after the 
date assigned to Moses. It is not a qiiestion of balanced internal 
evidence, but a case where there is a host of indications, all tending 
to show diversity of authorship and late date, and none discover¬ 
able, by all the ingenuity yet brought to bear upon the subject, 
which tends decidedly the other way; and the supporters of the 
traditional view will be foimd to be constantly occupied,—not in 
producing ‘ internal evidence ’ to show that Moses did write the 
Pentateuch, but—in trying to account for the existence, on the 
assumption of his authorship, of so much internal evidence of the 
contrary. In short, the strength of the resistance to the critical 
conclusion lies in the feeling, that we do not like to think that 
those books could have grown up in the way, which the ‘ internal 
evidence ’ clearly indicates,—the way in which, be it observed, the 
religious books of all other nations are known to have been formed. 

(iii) Further, it has been stated, by more than one of my Epis¬ 
copal Brethren, that I have charged the Clergy generally with 
dishonest;/, in concealing their views about the Deluge, and using 
the Baptismal Form of Prayer without believing in it. I reply 
that I have never charged any with ‘ dishonesty ’ in this respect; 
and, if I thought that my words justly allowed of such a con¬ 
struction being placed on them, I should express my regret that I 
have made use of language that was capable of being so miscon¬ 
strued. Nor did I volunteer to make any reference at all in this 
matter to the Clergy. In what I said, I acted strictly in self- 
defence. I was accused of being ‘ dishonest ’ myself, in retaining 
my clerical office, while disbelieving many or most of the details 
of the story of the Exodms,— directly, by many of the Clergy, and 
indirectly by one, for whose high character, as a lover of truth and 
fair-dealing, and for whoso conduct under present circumstances, I 
have the most profound esteem. The Bishop of London had stated, 
in his Charge to his Clergy, that our National Church was based 
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upon the principle of ‘ free enquiry,’—that to enquire was the right 
of ap English Clergyman in all cases, and frequently his duty ,— 
but that,— 

‘ if BOoh enquiry led to SatM, end if tbe doubt ended in disbelief of the Chnroh’s 
doctrines, of course he 'would resign his office as one of the Church's authorised 
teacht^s.* 

I might have replied to such an observation that "Wtcmf did 
not retire from his sacred office, though disbelieving the doctrines, 
which he himself believed when he entered the Ministry, and 
which were taught by the clergy generally in his day, end that 
Ckanmbu, Ridley, and Latimer, and other Bishops, though con¬ 
secrated as Bishops of the Roman Church, and bound by the 
solemn vows of their ordination in that Church, did not resign their 
sees as soon as they became Protestant Bishops, and the National 
Church by the National Will had become Protestant also, nor 
afterwards, when by the same Will the Church ceased to ba Pro¬ 
testant, end once more became Romanised. 

But I felt that, in the present instance, there was far less reason 
for urging upon me such a course as a plain duty, inasmuch as 
very many of the Clergy, I believed, and certainly not a few of my 
l^piscopal Brethren, did not accept the story of the Noachian 
Deluge as literally and historically true, and yet justified them- 
telves in retaining their offices in the Church. If my conduct was 
‘ dishonest,’ so, too, was theirs; for my ‘ dishonesty,’ surely, could 
not consist in openly professing that which others secretly held. 
Iff/iey were ‘honest’ in the course which they were pursuing— 
and I expressed no doubt whatever of this — I felt that it was 
unfair and ungenerous to charge upon me, as a crime, the very 
same proceeding as their own — the same exactly in principle, 
though differing, it may be, in degree. I admit fully that any of 
the Clergy who do ‘ unfeignedly believe’ — as some, I presume, 
do—i^ riie literal historical truth of the story of the Flood as 
told in Q.vi,vii,viii, have a right to bring the charge against 
me of not believing what they deem essential to a true faith in 
the authority of the Bible. And, if there are not, as I said in 
my former Preface, ‘ multitudes of the more intelligent Clergy,’ 
who, on geological or other grounds, have come to disbelieve in 
that narrative as a true piece of history, then I am wrong in my 
assumption, and owe my Clerical Brethren an apolt^y for ascribing 
such disbelief to them. » 

But as to those, be they many or few in number, who do not 
believe in the literal truth of the Noachian Deluge, I did not 
impute to them ‘ dishonesty ’ in holding those opinions, and yet 
retaining their clerical office. On the contrary, I assigned certain 
reasons, which, I thought, would satisfy different classes of minds, 
and enable them still with a clear conscience to use the Form of 
Prayer which referred to that narrative. Being persuaded, how- 
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ever, that in thia age of advancing Science such Clergymen are 
many, and believing also that the Laity have rarely heard from 
the p^pit any reference to the account of Noah’s Hood, as being 
otherwise than literally and historically true, I am obliged to con¬ 
clude that, by some cause or other, such Clergymen -have been 
prevented from speaHng to their people the plain truth upon this 
point. And I believe that they have been impeded by the 
restraints, real or supposed, of those stringent obligations, which 
the Church of England at the present time enforces on her Clergy 
at Ordination. 

Here, also, I desire to say a few words more plainly in expla¬ 
nation of my present position, with reference to the assumptions 
made by some of my Episcopal Brethren, in their recent letters 
of inhibition. His Grace the Archbishop of CArrTEEBtnaT, in a 
letter dated March 31, addressed to the Clergy of his Diocese, has 
stated that I ‘ have refused to resign the See of Natal, though I 
cannot deny that I am unable to exercise the most important func¬ 
tions of that office.’ 

I presume His Grace to refer, in these words, to the reply which 
I gave to a letter addressed to me by the great majority of the 
Archbishops and Bishops of the Church of England. In that 
reply, I did not think it necessary to contradict formally the three 
assumptions which had been made by my Episcopal Brethren, 
considering that anyone acquainted with my books would be 
aware that they were not correct statements of the facts of the 
case; and feeling also that an answer at full length was the less 
needed, as the letter of the Bishops appeared in the Times almost 
as soon as it had reached my hands,—^before I had had time to 
reply to it,—from which circumstance I could only infer that it 
was intended rather for the public than for myself, though express¬ 
ing ‘ deep brotherly anxiety’ for me. As, however, the Archbishop 
and several of the Bishops have again referred to this subject, I 
think it due to myself to notice this charge; and I do it also 
with a view to those of the Clergy and Laity, who agree with me 
in believing that the right and duty of free enquiry to its fullest 
extent is the very foundation on which—not true Eeligion only, 
but—our Protestant National Church is based, and that an 
honest and fearless statement of the Truth, as the result of such 
enquiry, is the only condition of its permanent existence, and the 
only ground of hope for its continuance, from age to age, in 
healthy and vigorous action, amidst- the rapid advances of modern 
Science. 

The letter of my Episcopal Brethren contmned, as I have said, 
three assumptions, which are expressly or virtually negatived by 
the plain words of my books. • 

(i) ‘Wo understand you to say that you do not now belioTO that which you 
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Tolnnt4ril7’ professed to belieTe» as the indispensable oondltlon of your being en> 
trost^ with your present oiSce.* 

Ant. When I was ordained Deacon and Priest, I professed to * bdieve nnfeignedly 
all the Canonical Scriptures.’ 1 have said that I then understood those words in their 
most obvious and natural sense,—the sense in which i^me of the Bishops, and many 
of the Clergy* at this very time receive them,—as implying that those Scriptures 
were, in matters of historical fact, as well as in statements of moral and religious 
truth, divinely and infallibly true. 1 have said also that I had ceased to believe this, 
nnd that I was pained to find my convictions contradicting, as I conceived, the words 
of the Oi^ination Service, until It was declared, on the highest legal authority of the 
Church of England, that my former view—may say, the popular view—of the 
meaning of those words mistakert, and that they must be held to mean no more 
than a simple expression of a bond fide belief that * the Holy Scriptures contain 
ever 3 ^hing necessary to salvation,’ and that ‘ to that extent they have the direct 
sanction of the Almighty.’ 1 have stated distinctly, Fart I, p.22, and 1 h^e re¬ 
peat, that *X am not conscious of having said anything which contravenes this 
decision. 

(ii) ‘ We understand yon to say that you have entertained, and have not abandoned, 
the conviction, that you could not use the Ordination Service, inasmuch as in it you 
must require from others a solemn declaration that they ‘ unfeigncdly believe all the 
Canonical Scriptures of the Old and New Testament,’ which, with the evidence now 
before you, it is impossible wholly to believe in.’ 

Ant. 1 cannot but suppose that His Groce, and others of my Episcopal Brethren 
who subscribed the above words, co\ild not have been aware that they ore directly 
set aside by my own langu^e in the Preface to Part I, where, after showing that at 
one time 1 felt the impossibility of demanding from a candidate for Orders such a 
confession of belief in the Holy Scriptures as I then considered—and as many still 
consider—to be required by the formula of the Ordination Service, I have added 
{since reading in England the judgment of Dr. Lushing-ton) the following note :— 

* This was written before the recent decision of the Court of Arches, by which, 
of course, the above conclusion is materially affected.' 

It would now be possible for me to require such a declaration ^rom a candidate for 
Orders, provided that I had first fully explained to hini, and to the Congregation, •» 
^at smse the Church intends such a declaration to be made. 

(iii) ‘ We understand yoii further to intimate that those who think with you arc 
prcicluded from using the Baptismal Service, and consequently (as wc must infer) 
other offices of the Prayer liook, unless they omit all such passages os assume the 
truth of the Mosaic History.’ 

Ans. This assumption, again, is contradicted by my own language already referred 
to, in the Preface to Part II, where I have said that many Clergymen, who do not believe 
in the historical truth of the Noaobiau Deluge, will yet be able to justify themselves in 
one of two ways, in using still such a Form of Prayer. If it is perfectly understood 
that a Minister is at full lil)orty to explain to his people freely his opinion respecting 
the Biblical account of the Deluge, the unhistorical character of the Mosaic story, or 
the age and authorship of Deuteronomy.—(and thi- niprai” likewi • io be decid(^ in 
the affirmative by the same legal judgment,)—I as.jun'hen i l.ai . who have an 
intelligent acquaintance with the re&ults of modi-ni n.a,. .m*! l>e content to 

read the allusions in theTjiturgy. But I felt also that there might be others, of more 
scrupulous conscience, who would not be satisfied with li.i-. luoio of meeting the 
difficulty, and to whom I could give no other advice than that which I have given, 
viz. to omit such expressions, and take the consequences of such omission.* I con¬ 
sider, however, that such passages ought no longer to be retained, as of absolute 
obligation, in our Prayer Book; and I hold it to be my duty, as a Bishop of the 
National (Jhurch, to labour for their removal—or, at least, for the liberty being 
granted of omitting them—as soon as possible. 

This, then, is what I meant when I contradicted publicly the 
assumption of my Episcopal Brethren, that, while lidding my 
present views, I cannot use the language of the Baptismal and 
Ordination Services. I can use that language—^provided that I 

• I need hardly say that it Is satisfactory to me to find that, in giving such advice as the 
almve, I am supported by the priicti<« of His Grace the Archbishop of Canterbury, 
who stated in his place in the House of Lords, on Monday, June 1,1863, that * he 
hod been consulted frequently ’ by clergymen, who had conscientious scruples against 
ii’*ing certain words of the Burial Service in particular cases. In which, however, by 
the late and by their ordination votes they were required to use them,—‘ and he had 
said this, that nothing would induce him to proHounce these words' in such coses—‘ he 
would stand t/ie risk of all the penalties off the law rather than do so.' 
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claim it as my right,' as a Minister of the Natiipal Church, and 
lay it upon myself as a duty, to explain freely and fully to my 
people in what sense I use it; And what are others doing in this 
respect ? How does my conduct differ essentially, in respect of 
honest adherence to the principles of the Church of England, from 
theirs P The Bishop of Oxford was the first to issue a letter of 
inhibition, after my reply to the address of the Archbishops and 
Bishops. Not, then, in his personal capacity, but as a represen¬ 
tative of those, who have followed him in adopting this extraordi¬ 
nary mode of public Church censure,—upon the mere judgment of 
each individual Bishop, without any hearing or trial of the 
accused,—I would ask the Bishop of Oxford before my fellow- 
countrymen, Does he, a Fellow of the Royal and other Scientific 
Societies, believe unTeignedly in the literal historical truth of the 
account of the Creation, the Noachian Deluge, or the numbers of 
the Exodus ? If the Bishop will say that he does ‘ unfeignedly 
believe’ in all these matters, as related in the Rentateuch, of 
course, I have nothing more to say as regards this part of my 
argument. But, if he does not, then how, I repeat, does his pre¬ 
sent conduct differ essentially from mine ? lie has some way of 
explaining these matters, which satisfies his own mind, as I have. 
And the only difference is this, that I think it to be my duty, and 
shall make it my practice, to tell ray people plainly, on such points, 
what I believe, and what I know to be true; and the Bishop of 
Oxford has not yet, as far as I am aware, thought it necessary to 
say what he really thinks upon any one of these subjects. 

In fact, judging from their published documents, it is very 
difficult to say what many of tho.se, who have so severely con¬ 
demned me, do really believe themselves with respect to the 
narratives of the Pentateuch. They have expressed themselves, 
indeed, in the strongest terms, as resting their hopes of eternity 
upon the ‘Word of God.’ But that, I trust, I do, as truly and 
entirely as they. There is a sense also in which I am quite 
ready to speak of the Bible as the ‘Word of God,’—just as we 
call a Church the ‘ House of God,’ without meaning, therefore, to 
say that the plan or material of the building is Divine, or that 
God meets with us there exclusively. But I prefer the language 
of the First Homily, ‘ In it (Holy Scripture) is contained the true 
Word of 6od-,' and I agred fully with the language of Dean 
Milmaft, who says. Hist, of the Jew!, Pref.p.xi:— 

The moral and relif?ious truth, and this alone y I apprehend, is the * Word of God* 
contained in the Sacred Writings. X know no passage in which thft ^phatic term 
is applied to any sentence or saying, which docs not convey or enforce such truth. 

On this account I am unwilling to make use of the expression 
‘ The Bible is the Word of God,’—though in the sense of the 
words above explained I can use it,—because it is so likely to mis¬ 
lead the uneducated, and induce them to attach a superstitious 
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WYWence to tie mere text oi’Scripture. But, ■when my Brethren 
me the expression ' Word of God/ the question arises, What do 
Ihey mean P Their language at one time seems to imply that they 
attach a Divine Infallihility to every line and letter of the mere 
text of the Bible, so that, as the Bishop (Lee) of Manchester 
said,— 

* ftll onr hopes for eternity, the very foundations of our faith, our nearest and 
dearest consolations, are 'talcen from us, if one line of that Bacred Book be declared 
to be unfaithful or untrustworthy.’ 

But, -when the vsriter of the above •words is pressed for an 
answer, as to one particular statement of the Bible being true on a 
point of natural history, he immediately, while maintaining his 
position in words, abandons it in point of fact, and retreats behind 
the assertion that— 

* every litlte of Scripture will ampTy bear, the pressure of any test applied to it, if 
vifwtd tri(h relation to t/ie street it really refers tOy the statty mentally and morallyy 
of those to tohom U was a^ressed, and the effe<d it was intended to convey * — 

a statement, which, whatever may be its precise meaning, at all 
events allows of the recognition of the results of my own critical 
enquiries. The other inhibiting Bishops, as I have said, with the 
single exception of the Bishop of Llandaef, have contented 
themselves with simply condemning my book.* 

But what do my Episcopal Brethren mean by this proceeding ? 
Do they really suppose that, by the obstructions of Church censui'es 
and anathemas, or the mere exercise of authority, they can bar out 
the entrance of" that light of Critical Science, which Gpd Himself 
has given us, as one of the special blessings bestowed upon us by 
His Goodness in this day ? May it not be that the Science of 
Biblical Criticism is as needful to our true progress and highest 
happiness as any other of the Sciences—as Geology, Astronomy, 
Chemistry, Natural History, &c.—all which have been aroused 
into new life in this very age, and many of which—^like that of 
Biblical Criticism—were almost wholly unknown to our fore- 
&thers ? May it not be true that each one of these Sciences is as 
truly intended by the Wisdom and Grace of God for the present 
stage of human development, as any other of the sisterhood,—that 
we cannot despise or refuse the help of any one of them, without 
‘rejecting the counsel of God against ourselves,’—^that, ‘if this 

S' 

• The venerable Bishop of Exetrr has surprised me, as much as any of my 
Brel^cn, by the course which he has taken. In a letter to his Clergy, he has very 
justly condemned the practice of * pr^idging matters which must bo the subject of 
Judicial consideration before our Archbishop,’ and not ‘ adhering* to the very proper 

* resolution of a meeting of the Bishops,' viz. ‘ to avoid any extra-judicial declaration ’ 
on this subject. *And his language bears with er^cial force upon those who may bo 
allied to sit h(Breaftor as judges, but who, by distinct expression of their aentimenta 
beforehaiA, in public official documents, have surely gone far to ‘ endanger the im¬ 
partiality and purity of the tribunal of justice.’ In a further address to his Clergy, 
the Bishop of Exbteh is rejiorted to have said that he ‘ has not read the book which 
has occasioned so much alarm,' and ‘cannot, therefore, speak of its real contents,' 
and that, * not having examined the book, he will not condemn it.’ Yet he ‘ is tliank^ 
M that it has called forth so strong a feeling of indignation against mei and he, too, 

* inhibits me from ministering in his diocese.* 
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•Work be of God, ■wo caonot orertl^W it, lest haply ■we be found 
fighting against God’ ? In short, may it not be true that this light 
of Criticism may be but one of the many-coloured rays of modem 
Scienoe, ■which come to us all from the ‘ Father of lights,’ in this 
our o-wn age of wonderful Illumination, and which are meant ■to 
blend together into the pure, white, Light of Truth, that light 
which our spirits need, and which His Wisdom and His Love at 
this time impart to us ? 

Must we, then, English Christians, live on, as men did in former 
ages, under strict ecclesiastical restraints, ns if there was a ‘ dark 
chamber’ in the house, into which we have once looked, but have 
shut to the door, and dare not look again, lest we should see some¬ 
thing to frighten us out of our ‘hopes for eternity,’ and cause us 
the loss of ‘ all our nearest and dearest consolations ’ ? How much 
better to open wide the door, and let in the bleSsed light and air of 
day, into every part of-our spiritual dwelling.! That light, indeed, 
may show us that the stories of the six days’ Creation, the 
Noaohian Deluge, the slaughter of 68,000 Midianitish women and 
children, are no longer to be spoken of as historical facts. We may 
perceive that it is no longer possible to confound the early legends 
of the Hebrew people, and statements contrary to reason and the 
facts of nature, or condemned by our moral sense, and by the 
Voice which witnesses for God ■within us, with the Eternal ‘Word 
of God.’ But we shall find in the Pentateuch, notwithstanding, 
precious things without number, of which little or no use is made 
at present in the instruction of the people,—^unquestionable facts 
of ancient history, mixed up, no doubt, with much of uncertain or 
unreal tradition,—and, above all, rich lessons of spiritual Truth, 
by which our souls may be cheered and strengthened for the work 
of life. What a day of regenerated life will it be for the Church 
of England, when these things shall be spoken of, plainly and 
freely, in every pulpit of the' land,—when the Bible shall be 
opened, and the story of its origin explained, and the real value of 
its histories discussed, as the records of living men, like ourselves, 
■written down by living men,—-with the reverence due to a Book 
so venerable, and endeared to the inmost heart of every Christian, 
but yet without fear of treading with irreligious feet upott holy 
ground,—rather, with the deepest and most sincere conviction that 
we can only thus serve God acceptably, and discharge our duty 
before Him, as Christian men and Ministers, by such free enquiry 
after Truth, and such free utterance of it. 

But another cry has been raised against my work, and, ihdeed, 
the loudest and most terrible of all, the cry of ‘ Heresy! ’ ‘ Blas¬ 
phemy!’ To my utter amazement, the two Archbishops have 
swelled this cry,—not to speak of the language used by others of 
my Episcopal JBrethren, as that of the Bishop of Chichesieb, 

N 



■ireaidy quoted. The AjcKHshop of CAi^t^KX^mr has spoheh of 
ray yporhs as ‘ derogatory to. the person, the attributes, and the 
worl^ of our Divine Redeemer,’ and as ‘ charging Him, who knew 
wfeat "was in man, with ignorance and imposture.’ And, in like 
manner, the Archbishop of Yosk reproaches me with ‘having 
imputed to^ the Lord of glory ignorance of holy things,’ and 
‘ having described pur Lord as a blind guide, quoting, for the very 
Word of Life, the baseless fables of men.’ 

I say‘that I have, been amazed at such language being used by 
these eminent Prelates; because I could not have believed that 
persons so high in office and judicial position would, in statements 
like these, have branded me publicly, before the whole Churrii, 
with eharges of ‘heresy’ and ‘blasphemy,’ for the expressions 
whic^i , I have used in my books on this point. Whatever they 
npght have thought of the soundness of iny criticism, or however 
they might have differed from my views of Inspiration, yet I could 
inot have imagined that they would either have been unaware of 
the fact, that, in using such expressions with respect to our 
‘Lord’s ignorance as the Son of Man,’ I was perfectly justified by 
the practice of the most 'eminent theologians, both ancient and 
modem, or that, being aware of this, they would have allowed me 
to be covered with reproach and censure on this account,—nay, 
with their own hands would have flung some of the hardest stones 
against me. I thought that, of course, the Bishops and Doctors 
of the Church,—more especially those who, like Archbishop 
Thomson and Bishop Ellicott, have gained a reputation for theo¬ 
logical learning, or who, like Dean AiPonn and Bj^of. Bbowne, (as 
will be seen,ibelow,) have expressed the very same view in sub¬ 
stance as my own,—would protect me, at all events, from such 
accusations. Otherwise, I should have produced further evidence 
in my Secjond Part, to justify my use of the language so much 
condemned. In support of my po'sition I now produce it, in the 
contents of the following communication, which has been sent to 
me by a clergyman, unknown to me personally at present, though 
well-known as the writer of various zoological papers in scientific 
journals, and the chief contributor on the Natural History of the 
Bible to the second volume , of Dr. Smith’s Dictionary. I will 
only add that I am deeply sensible of .the courage and sincerity 
which he hashshown, amidst the violent excitement of these times, 
in thus coating forward, unsolicited, to bear this testimony in the 
««ervioe df the Truth. 

Mt Lord, 

If there ifl one passage In your recently published work on the Pentateuch, 
which more than another has subjected you to very severe condemnation, it is that 
Which contains die following statement, (Part II, ji.xvii) 

f This only I repeat once more. The recognition of the gradual growth of jKStra, 
as the Bon pf Man, in human knowledge and science of all kinds, such as that which 
concerns the question of the'^H and authorship of the Pentateuch, (^.perfectly coih- 
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pattble wltb--]!ttfcher»- 4 #^l}SQli|tel 7 reqtilrsd most ortiiodox faith His 

Plvlnity, as the Bternal Son of God,’ 

Very hard words, my Lord, have been uttered against you tor maintaimsg this 
so-called ‘ heretical ’ oplidon. . x ^ 

The dootrine, which Is embodied in the paragraph quoted above from yo^ book, 
has lately been occupying my close attention; and, as the fesult of my invefilfjg^itions, 
1 shall show— 

(i) That it is expressly taught by our Lord Himself; 

(ii) That it has the sanction of very many eminent Blblicid writers, both ancient 
and modem; 

(iii) That it is implied in the language of the formularlM of our Ohurcfet* v 4 ^ 

(i) Speaking of the destruction of Jerusalem or of the etd of the Wp^ld, oi;r Xotd 
says, * Of that day and hour knoweth no man, no, not the angels which are iti 
heaven, neither the Son, but the Father,’ Mark xiii.32. 

Leontius de SecUs, act. uU. writes as follows 

* One must know that most of the Fathers—indeed, almost all—appear to say th^t 
He (Christ) was ignorant of some things; for, if he is said to be in all resp^s of 
the same substance with us, and we are ignorant of some things, it is manifest that 
He also was ignorant, and the Scripture says of Him that He increased in age and 
wisdom.’ 

St. Ambrose, De /Vc?s,5,cap.xyiii, §221, though he was somewhat afraid'c^ holding 
the doftrine himself, yet admits that it was held by many, when h%eay 8 :—i ^ ^ 

‘ There are many, however, ^ot quite so timid as I am,—for I had rather fear deep 
things, than be wise about them,—there are many, I say, relying on what is writt^, 

‘ And Jesus progressed dn wisdom, &c.,’ who say confidently that, according to His 
Divine Nature, Indeed, He could not have been ignorant of those thinp^'which are: 
future, but that, according to His assumption of our condition. He said before His 

crucifixion, that He was ignorant as the of Man.Ha seen^, therefore, to 

be igrnorant in the same nature in which He progresses.’ 

Greck)iit Naz. Or.xxxvi(xxx).16, writes:— w 

* To whom can it be a matter of doubt that He has a knowledge of that houc, 
indeed, as God, but is ignorant of it, as Man? . . . For, inasmuch as the name 
* Son’ is used in this passage absolutely, and without being referred to any oi\e, and 
It is not mldcd, v:>ho$e Son, on that account a handle is hence afforded to us of so con¬ 
sidering the matter as to interpret this ignorance in the most pious sense, ascribing 
it to His Humanity, not to His Divinity, 

Theodorff ad IV ^r. Anathem. says:— 

* The ignorance, thWi, does not belong to God the Word, but to the form of th*e 
servant, which knew at that time such things as the indwelling Divinity revealed.’ * 

Athanasius, Disc, II against Arianism, (Pusey’s translation, library of thi^ 
Fathers,) ch.xxviii, writes as follows :— 

‘ Why, though He knew. He said ‘ no, not the Son knows,’ this* 1 think, none of 
the faithful is ignorant, viz. that He made this, as those other declarations, as Man, 
by reason of the fiesh. For this, as before, is not the Word’s deficiency, tait o^. that 
human nature, whose property it is to be ignorant. . . Not then, wlien the heaven 
was made by Kim, nor when He was with the Father Himself, the Word ‘ disposing 
all things,’ nor before He l>ecame Man. did He say it, but when ‘ the Word became 
flesh.’ On this account it is reasonable to ascribe to His Manhood ovetything which, 
after He became Man, He speaks humanly. . . . 

* Certainly, wiven He says in the Gospel, concCTning Himself, in His human 
character, ‘ Father, the hour is come, glorify Thy Son,’ it is plain that He knows also 
the hour of the Aid of all things as the Word, though, as Man, He is ignorant of it, 
for ignorance is proper to man, and especially ignorance of these things. Moreover, 
this is proper to the Saviour’s love of man; for, since Tie was made man,'he is not 
ashamed because of the flesh which is ignorant, to say, ‘ I know not,’ that He may 
show that, knowing as God, He tti but ignorant according to the flesh. And, therefore, 
He said not, ‘ no, not the Son of Ood knows,’ lest the Godhead should seem igiiorabt, 
but simply, *zio, not the Son,’ that the Ignorance might be tfw Son's as born aniong 
men. .... 

‘ For, as on becoming man He hungers and thirsts and suffers with men, so with 
men, as Man, lie knows not.* 

Upon the above Dr. Pusey notes as follows, after stating what hq considers to be 
the ‘ doctrine of the Church’ on this point:— 

* However, tli |8 view of the sacred subject was received by the Clhuibh after SW 
Athanasius’s day'; and it cannot be denied that he and others of the most epunent 
Fathers use language, which primd facie is inconsistent with it. They certai:^y 
seem to impute ignorance to our Lord as Man, as Aikanasius in this passage.’ 

And Dr. Pusey quotes St. CYiuii, Trin.pp.Q"Z'd-A, * Why blush they at the conditions 
of the manhood, and determine to find fault with what rajieciaUy befits the economy 
of the flesh ? ’ and he says, ‘ Thbodoret expresses the ,^aine opinion very strongjy.* 
He adds also in^ note on p.464. It is a question to he decided, whether our Lord . . . 

• spoke of a real ignorance, or of on ‘economical* or professedignorainoe.' Hepro- 
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feMLifevearal ot -the .9&ppOTt of this latter view* But he quotes also 

fhao%>OiiET as ‘ very severe on.the principle of ‘ economy ’:—* If He knew the day, 
MDtd, WidaShg to conceal it, said Ha ime, ignorant, see what a hla^hemy is the result ! 
Tpxth'tetts an UTitmth I * 

pygA' ^ Alexandiia, JSd. Mi^n^ Tom.75,p.d67, says 
%Veoiq?ht not, qa aocoiurt this' eaq>res5ion, to accuse the W<yrdof Ood, and 
t^ly to ^^pute any Ignoi&nce,^ Him. But we should rather admire His love to- 
wapistnan, who did not infuse, 6dt of His love towards us, to bring Himself down 
|K> so great humiliatkin, ae to aU iMi^s that are ours, one of which also is 
if/mp^aHce.' 

And f^ain OmiL :— 

« Just as .Christ took this upcm Hhnself In common with men, to hunger, thirst, 
and eoffer ^e,oth$£fmngs, which are spoken about Him, exactly in the same way 
there %s mtkina to ’wond any one^ if He "be said, as Man, to haw been ignorant eUso m 
eom(Mn toith men. 

CmRysoOTOH,.jffo»}. 'cbcvii, soys :-r 

* ii ignerant then, according to His human nature, who knows all things 
acoordlng to the p<#w«' of .Hig Divinity.* 

, AuquBTiNB hims^< however, and the Theolorians of his day, interpret the ex- 
dresslod,‘neither the Sop,* to denote, not that Ohrist, even as Man, was actually 
ign^antiX>f the day of judgment, but that he was unwilling to communicate it, an 
explanation plainly imtenable, as Archbishop Tillotson has shown in his Sermon 
cxjchi, on the text in question, from which I extract the following :— 

‘ Bcme, airf those of no s^all account, have understood these words, as if our 
Baviodx only intended to off His disciples from a more particular enquiry 
dbdutrthe matter; not that He was ignorant of the day of Judgment, but that 
fie did not know it, so ^ to reveal it to them,—which is by no means to be ad¬ 
mit^ : not only'because it looks too like the equivocation of the Jesuits, but like¬ 
wise because the sa&emay be said of the angels, since it is not otherwise denied of the 
angels, that they know this time, than it is of the Son. Others say that His human 
nature Was not ignerant of the.d^ of judgment, but that it did not know this of 
ifiSetf, bdt by virtue of its union with the Divine nature. But our Saviour absolutely 
says tlmt the Son did notrknow it. And, tlierefore, others more reasonably have dis¬ 
tinguished between HU human nature and His Divine ; and, though as God He 
IbouM-not be ignorant of anything, yet ffis human understaixding did not know it. . 

. . If this be not admitted, how can we understand that passage concerning our 

Saviour, Luke ii.52, ‘ that Jesus grew in wisdom, &c.’? . . . For, if the human 
nature of Christ did necessarily know all things by virtue of its union with the 
Divinity, He could not then, as Man, be said to grow in wisdom* 

HAMMOum, on Mark ziii.32, writes;— 

* But for the doctrine of those which . . , only affirm that, though as God 

He knew all, yet as Mon. He was ignorant of some things, just in the same manner 
as He was passible and subject to all human infirmities w'hich had not sin in them, 
and that this is His own express affirmation that the Son of Man knew not that day 
and hour, this sure is so far from heresij that . . it is the [almost] unanimous asser¬ 

tion of all the Fathers, to which neither the Counril of Chalcedon nor any other hath 
taught anything contrary.* 

Iaghtfoot, ExerciU on Mark xiii.32, writes :— 

‘ To say that the -fiecond Person in the Trinftgr knows not something, is blasphe¬ 
mous ; to say so of the Messias, is not so, who, nevertheless, was the same with the 
Second Person in the Trinity.’ 

Calvin says on Luke ii.40:—‘ Certainly, when the Apostle teaches that (Jesus) 
was like to us in all things, sin exfcepted, without doubt he comprehends this also 
that His soul was subject^ to ignorance. . . . Although the Person of God and 
Man was one, yet it does not follow that anything, that was proper to the Divine 
nature, was given to the human nature. ... In dne, unless anyone pleases to 
deny that Cl^st was made a true man, let us not be ashamed also to confess that He 
volvmtarily took upon Himself all things, which cannot be separated from human 
zmture. The objection, however, is foolishly made that ignorance, as being tlie 
punishment of sin, does not comport with Cbrl^; for the same would have to said 
also with respect to death. . . . But, when Luke says that He was strengthened 
in spirit, and filled with wisdom, he signifies that whatever wisdom belongs to men, 
and daily accrues to them, flows from that one only fountain, viz, the Spirit of God,* 

But I need not multiply quotations. Grotius, Clamus, J. Capellus, the elder 
KoaENMtiLLEK, D’Otly and Mant, Whitby, Bengel, all maintain the doctrine. 

Bishop Hohkb writes, Z)wc.i/r/.iii.p.208:—- 

‘ He [the Son] had also a Soul, endued with the same faculties as cure. His under- 
irtanding was capable of learning and improvement; for, as Man, He was ignorant of 
some things which He might know, and He ‘ grew,* it is said, ‘ in Wisdom as well as 
Stature.’ * 

Wateblanp, ii.p.l62, (Oaf. Ed. 1856,) writes as follows:— 

. ‘ As it masFbe truly srid of tlw body of maa that it is not immortal, though the ^ 
soul be, BO It may be truly said that the Son of Man was not knowing, though the Son * 
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of Ood knew ererytbing. ... He denies the knowledge of the-day of ;Ha4gXMii#, 
but in repeat of His human nature ; in which also He la eaid to hfn? 

* increased in wisdom/ Luke ii.53, the Divine Logos having with hothan aat^ 
assumed the ignorance and other infirmUtee proper to it/ 

Prof. Hajrold Bbownb writ^, AH.i.p.90 :— 

'That He (Jesus) had a perfect human i^pears from His *inarpaillng in 
wisdom, Luke ii.52, /ram the poisibilitv of Hts being ignorant^ ^ark zjil.83, whi^ 
could not be true of Him considered only in his IHvtnt nature.’ 

(iii) Lastly, this doctrine, lately so violently impugned, but go genenkUy Acknovtrt 
ledged hitherto, is implied in the language of our Church's formulaiies. JL fdw vpdrdfl 
will sufdce. The 15th Article teaches that ' Christ in the truth i^>our xui^ame v^ 
made like unto us in all things, sin on7g except/ In the At^apasian W'e ao< 

knowledge Christ to be ‘ perfect G<Ki and perfect Man/ HoW can<we bossibly reodve 
this doci^ne with regard to His human nature, if we deny to th^ xncture one of the 
most essential attributes of humanity ? ^ 

Thus, my liord, you have been judged a heretic for promulgating a do<^rln^rvl|dch 
is expressly taught by our Lord Himself and by the DVangelist £<t. Lui^ whfeh Is 
implied in the formularies of the Church of England, and is sanctionod by^zi^y of 
the most learned and devout writers, b<^ ancient and modem. 

And now, my Lord, with reapwt to tne general character <rf jrour recsent pubUoia- 
tions on the Pentateuch, I feel it my positive duty, at whateW cost, to say a,few 
plain and honest words. I have diligently, conscientiously, and prayerfully, studied 
the whole question issue for the last six months, and am compelled to admit thO 
general truth of your arguments, though differing in some parUculafs. Tou are 
aware that I published a pamphlet in reply to your Part I; I liave withdrawn thah 
reply from circulation. Before the appearance of jour Book, however, I was quite 
certain that the Stble and Science were opposed to each otho*. Four years' ekamip^ 
tion of almost every word in the Bible relating to its Natural History has coTxvinOed 
me that, in many essential points, the Biblicsd and Natural records are, to the 
words of the learned and candid Kaltsch, ‘ utterly and irreconcilably at variaoice.’ 
The more I examine the whole question for myself, the more certain I IxK^mo that 
in the Bible ‘ legend is mixed up with history, poetic imaginings with prosaic nar¬ 
rative, that no miraculous power has been exerted to preserve it from omteslons,' 
interpolations, and corruptions of the text,’ and that the Bible ‘ is, therefore, not 
Infallible in the sense in which the popular creed assumes it to be.’ , , 

We acknowk‘dge, my Ix)rd, notwithstanding a largo admixture of the humax},^and, 
therefore, fallible, element in the Bible, that in that Book there is ajevel of heavenly 
lustre and of priceless value. Why are wo to supjwse that this jeioel shines less 
brilliantly, or loses one iota of its v^ue, because the gold of its setting has a considef- 
able percentage of alloy ? Wliy will men refuse to drink of the ‘ water of life,' 
because it is offered to them in an earthen vessel ? 

Your Lordship is at liberty to make any use you please of this letter. 

I remain, my Lord, your faithful and obo^ent servant, 

Preston Recttohy, Welu-noton, Salop : J/ay iw, 1863, W. Houghton. 

But, it is said, ^ the same spiiit of enquiry will be carried into 
the writings of the New Testament.’ I answer, undoubtedly it 
will, and must be; and, if there is any part of the Church’s 
teaching, depending on the New Testament, which will not bear 
the tost of Truth, we shall, of course, as servants of the God of 
Truth, be bound to reject that also. Is there, then, a ' dark 
chamber' here too, which we are afraid to examine,—^into which 
we dare not suffer the light of day to enter P Is this the security 
on which we hold our ‘hopes for eternity,’ our ‘nearest and 
dearest consolations,’ that we must not venture to apply to the 
records, on which we build our faith, an honest and searching 
criticism, such as we should certainly bring to the e;^amination of 
documents of far less vital consequence f Let not me, or those 
who think with me, be blamed for this suggestion. It is not mine, 
and I have no dread of such enquiries; I know that they will only 
tend still more to advance God’s Gloiy, and our eternal weliaro, 
through the progress of His Truth among men. Let those be 
blamed who have put forth this argiunent, for the purpose, of 
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iMeping men still bound, hand and foot, in the swaddling-clothes 
of old traditions, and checking all examination like this into the 
historical truth of the Pentateuch, instead of recognising at once, 
in the face of the Church, the results of modem criticism, as 
established facts, and doing their part to harmonise them with 
those doctrinal teachings, which they deem to be part of the sum 
and substance of Christianity. One important difficulty, upon 
which we have soon stumbled in the very outset of these enc[uirie8, 
I have done my best to remove; and for so doing I have been 
reproached as a ‘heretic’ and ‘blasphemer.’ But other difficulties 
will, no doubt, arise, and, indeed, have already been raised, not 
merely by the progress of criticisjn, but by recent discoveries in 
geological and other sciences, which must tend to modify materially 
some of those traditional views, which have been hitherto main¬ 
tained on the assumption of the historical truth of the early 
portions of the Pentateuch. I believe that I am doing the best 
service to the cause of trae Religion by showing that we are not 
obliged to receive as the Infallible ‘ Word of God ’ these statements, 
which conflict with the certain conclusions of Science, and by 
asserting that the ‘ Word of God’ is wholly independent of the 
amount of credence which we give to these ancient narratives. 
Very striking and important are these words of Dean Mii.man, 
Latin Christianity, vi.jp.633,' quoted by me in Part I, but little 
noticed by those, who have inveighed so severely against me :— 

As it is mp own confident belief that the. iP07ds of Chrisiy and His words alonCy (Jht 
prtmaly ind^easibley truths of Christianity,) shall not pass away, bo I cannot presume to 
say that men may not attain to a clearer, at tlie same time more full and compro> 
liensive and balanced, sense of those words, than has as yet been generally received 
in the Christian world. As all else is transient and niniable, these only eternal and 
universal, assuredly, whatever light may bo thrown on the mental constitution of 
man, even on the constitution of nature, and the laws which govern the world, will 
be conccntratf^ so as to give a more penetrating vision of those undying truths. 

And I commend to the consideration of those of my Right 
Reverend Brethren, who have so strongly condemned me, these 
other words of the same eminent writer. History of the Jews, 
p.xxxiv:— 

If on such subjects [as those here discussed] some'solid ground be not found,*on 
which highly educated, reflective, reading, reasoning, mem may find firm footing, I 
can foresee nothing but a wide—a widening—I fear, an irreparable—breach between 
the thought' and the religion of England. A comprehensive, all-embracing. Catholic, 
Christianity, which know’s what is essential to religion, what is temporary and 
es^raneous to it, may defy the world. Obstinate adherence to things antiquated, and 
irreconcilable with advancing knowledge and thought, may repel, and for ever,—how 
many, I know not,—how far, I know still less. Avertat omen Deus I 

That portion of the work, however, which concerns the New- 
Testament, I leave at present to others. The Bishops and Doctors 
of our Church are many, and I am but one. Several of them are 
learned in matters specially connected with the criticism of the 
N.T., with the early records of the history of the Church, and of 
the origin, progress, and development of dogmatic teaching -within 
her pale. 1 must coniine myselt,—for the present, at least,—to 
the special work which I have here undertaken, and in which my 
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Brethren have left me hitherto to labour alofe, vix. that of setting 
before the Laity and Clergy of the National Church, to the best 
of my power, the most certain conclusions of modem critics as to 
the age and authorship of the different parts of the Pentateuch. 


•»* Since the above Preface was written, the Report of the Committee of the 
Convocation of the Province of Canterbury, appointed to examine Parts I and II of 
my work, has been presented, and endorsed by a vote of ten Bishops of the Province, 
at the earnest instance of the Bishop of Oxpyird, but in opposition to the judgment 
of two of the most eminent and learned Bishops of the English Bench, the Bishoiiffl 
of London and St. David's. 

1 rejoiced at the appointment of that Committee. For the furtherance of the Truth 
I desired nothing more than that my investigations and conclusions shouldlie brought 
under review by such a body of English Clergymen, distinguished, most of them, by 
high ecclesiastical position, and many of them by eminent literary and theological 
attainments. It is true that Archdeacon Denison, who moved for the Committee, 
and lias acted as its chainnan,—who expressed the wish to ‘ avoid the appearance or 
approaching, to Intemperance in thought or language,’ and who, therefore, in his 
preliminaiy addre^ to the Convocation, confined hirns^ to speaking of me merely 
as ‘ a sacrilegious person,’ one ready to ‘ damage the Bible by misrepresentation, to 
tear out its leaves, mutilate it, and desecrate what is left,’ adding, ‘ I am going to say, 
if any man asserts such things as are asserted in this book, Anathisma ^pTol Let 
him be put away! ’—took for granted that many members of Convocation had not 
read the First I’art of my work, and desired, apparently, that they should not read 
either Part for themselves, but simply accept the report of his Committee; for ho 
said, ‘ I have no doubt, —at all events, I hope, —that tjiere are many here, who have not 
read the First Part, and I am sure that there are many, who have not Vead the Second 
Part,’ of the book, on which he was about to call them to pass some kind of judgment. 

However, 1 presume that, at all events, those gentlemen, who have been engaged 
on this Committee, have felt it to be their duty to read my two Parts, and have en¬ 
deavoured to divest themselves, as much as possible, of all jirejudicea, and to deliver 

* a just and true verdict according to the evidence,’ as in God’s sight. I regret, in¬ 

deed, that some of the most distinguished members of the Committee have t^en no 
part at all in its proceedings, including two professors of Divinity in the Un versity 
of Cambridge, and others, from whose learning* and honesty of purpose I expected 
much advantage for the cause of Truth. Nevertheless, I accept the lleport, as 
exhibiting the result of nine days’ searching enquiry into the contents of my books, 
by fourteen clergymen, many of them eminent for piety and learning, who also, 
however strongly animated by the desire to bear witness to the Truth, and do nothing 
by partiality, yet had, many or most of them, spoken severely beforehand in censure 
of my writings, and would not, therefore, be likely to spare any traces of ** heresy * 
which might fairly be detecteti in them. , 

I observe, then, that the Committee has not reported that my criticisms are 
unfounded or my critical conclusionsThey do not impeach the scientific truth, 
but only the orthodoxy, of my reasonings; they leave to ‘individuals’ the business 
of replying to my books; and they say ‘ the work of a Synod of the Church is of'a 
different kind.’ As Archd. Bickerstetii observed, * They have simply taken expres¬ 
sions from the book, and placed them side by side with the Bible, and expre^ons 
from the Formularies and Articles.' To me it is of little consequence, comparatively, 
whether my conclusions are deemed to be orthodox or not, provided only that they 
are true. If so, they ar^ ‘ orthodox ’ in the best sense—the only right sense—of the 
word, in the only one which is recognised by the whole spirit of our National Church, 
based, as it surely is, ujwn the Truth, and not on authority. 

But the Committee of Convocation has reported that, ‘ bearing In mind that It ia 
not their province to pronounce definitely what are, or are not, opinions heretical, 
they content themselves with submitting that three propositions, being the main 
proxKJsitions of the book, involve errors of the gravest and most dangerous character, 
subversive of Faith in the Bible as the Word of God.’ They then ‘ prcAeed to cite 
from the book a further proposition/ which they evidently mean to characterise as 

* heretical ’ and ‘ blasphemous.* 

These four points, however, sum up the crimes, of which I am supposed to be 
guilty. Never, I presume, was any book subjected to the ordeid of a more searching 
scrutiny. And it may be safely concluded that such scrutiny bos brought forth fully, 
into the strongest light, all the offences, with which, in the opinion of these eminent 
di'Wnes, zny bwks can ju^y be charged. 

I need hardly say, that I am glad to find that my offences are so few, and that upon 
the first three points complained of I am in substantial agreement with one of the 
most learned and distinguished members of Convocation iteelf, Dean Milmaj^, of St. 
Paul’s, and upon the fourth with two others, the latter of whom attended all tho 
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meetings of this very Co^unittee, Prof. Fa hold Browns and Dean Axford of 
Oanterbuiy. S<mie passage from these authors have been already quoted in this 
Preface: but, imder the oircumstances of the case, it may be well to xiroduoe the 
most important of them again, and to contrast them with the charges made against 
me. 

(^i) I have said that * The Bible ie not iUe\f OoiHe Word* it being, however, added 
by me that ‘ assuredly God’s Word will be heard In the Bible, by ail who will humbly 
and devoutly listen for It.’ 

Dean Mir.MAV says, Hitt, of (he JetDt, j?.xi :— 

* The moral and religious truth, and this dlone, I apprehend, is the * Word of God’ 
contained in the Sacred Writing^.’ 

(ii) 1 have said that *Iiot Moses, "but Samttel, and other persons of a later age, 
com]^sed the Pentatetich* 

Dean Milsian says, ibid, ^i.xxvli : — 

‘ There are two theories, between which range all the conclusions of what may be 
called the critic^ school:— 

* First, that the P^tateuch in its present form is of very late date, the leign of 
Hezekiah, Manasseh, Josiah, or even subsequent to these; 

‘ Secondly, that the Pentateuch, even in its present form, is of very high antiquity, 
as high as the time of Moses, but that it has undergone many interpolations, some 
additions, and much modification, extending to the langruage, m successive ages, 

* If I am to choose, I am most decidedly for the second* 

(ill) I have said that ‘ TJte story of the Pentateuch, uhth respect to some, at least, of tfte 
chief portions of the narrative, cannot he regarded as historically true.' 

Dean Miluan says, ibid, c.xxxii:— 

* Maintain the numbers the Pentateuch] as they stand, I see no way, without 
one vast •ontlnuous miraflte, out of the difELoulties, contradictions, improbabilitira, 
impossibilities.’ 

The judgment of one such learned and devout historian, who gives the above 
results as the conclusions of thirty years’ earful study of these questions, will weigh 
more, I imagine, with most intelligent and candid rovers, than the mere denuncia¬ 
tions of others, who have never thoroughly examined the subject, and are not really 
aware of its difficulties. 

(iv) With respect to the fourth point, my wonis are reported as follows: — 

* Our Tjord Jesus Christ, having^ taken our nature fully, and having voluntarily 
entered* into all the conations of humanity, and, among others, into that which 
makes our growth in all ordinary knowledge gradual and limited, ... at what 
period of his life upon earth is it to be supposed that He had granted to Him, as the 
Son of Man, supematurally, full and accurate information, so that he should be 
expected to spe^ about the Pentateuch in other terms than any other devout Jew 
of that day would have employed ? Why should it be thought that Ho would speak 
with certain Divine knowledge on this matter, more than upon other matters of 
ordinary science or history ? ’ 

And the Report go^ on to say:— 

* "Ybur Committee observe upon this proposition that it questions our Blessed 
Lord’s Divine knowledge, as witnessed in Scripture by the Holy Ghost.* 

I think that, when my readem take account of the passages, which have been 
already quoted on tMs point in this Preface,—among which will be found the words 
of Prof. Browns and Dean Alforo, —they will be surprised at the above statement. 
They will be surprised also to find that neither the Bishop of Oxford, nor any one 
of the Bishops who voted with him, uttered one syllable to imply that he was aware 
of any such passages existing, or expressed a brotherly hope, that on this particular 
point, at all events, I might not be altogether so guilty os some have supposed. It is, 
1 repeat, an amazing fa^ that so many Bishops, Doctors, and Divines should have 
adopted this Report, without one single voice breaking the dead silence, to intimate 
that th^e was ever the slightest doubt in the Church upon this question,—still less, 
to give utterance to the simple truth, that here, at least, I am supported by the 
oensentient opinion of very many of the greatest Divines, both ancient and modern. 


J. W. NATAL. 


S3 STiesix FlU.es, KsNaoroTON, Londok, W. 
Jun, 3.1663. 
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I HAVE explained in the body of this Part of my -work the reasons 
which hare determined me to confine myself at present to the 
examination of the First Eleven Chapters of Genesis, reserving to 
the next I’art the consideration of the remaining Chapters, and the 
discussion, which may then be raised, as to the respective ages of 
the Elohistic and Jehovistic writers. 

I have great hope that the clearness and certainty, with which 
the two principal writers of Genesis can be distinguished in these 
first Chapters, will bring conviction to many, who hare hitherto 
only had misgivings upon the question, or, perhaps, have turned 
aside from these criticisms altogether, as being in their view too 
abstnise and uncertain,—and will satisfy them that there is, indeed, 
truth in the statement, which I have so often repeated, and which, 
in fact, is the very core and centre of this controversy, viz. that the 
I’entiiteuch is not in its present form the work of Moses,—or not 
cxclusiveh' his work,—but a composite work by dillerent writers 
of dillerent ages. Here lies the gist of the whole question, how- 
e^ cr the details, as to the assignment of particular passages, or the 
exact age of the different writers, may be ultimately settled. 

I have shown in Chap. I-VII that these First Eleven Chapters 
of Genesis are made up of two documents, in very nearly equal 
proportions, and that one of these,—that containing the first ac¬ 
count of the creation in G.i,—forms, when its different parts are 
put together a complete unbroken narrative. With respect to 
the other, it must bo left doubtful at present, whether it was 
originally also a complete narrative which has been combined 
with the former, with the suppression of some clauses, by the hand 
of a later editor, or whether it was merely intended from the first 
to be supplementary, and so exhibits only the additions which 
have been made by a later writer to the primitive story. In any 
case, wo have here the compositions of two writers, not only 
distinct, but in some points actually at variance with each other, 
even within the limits of these few Chapters. 

Tlfe accuracy and cogency of the above analysis may be easily 
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tested liy the English render, though unacquainted with Ilehrcw, 
if he will only follow carefully the course of reasoning pursued in 
one or two sections, with an Engli.sh Bible in his hhnd, in which 
he has marked the Jehovistic passages by a line drawn down the 
margin. "Many, I believe, will bt! more satisfied, ns to the main 
facts of the case, by tlie consideration of this kind of intrmal 
evidence, than by any argunients from wiUunU, such as those based 
upon the contradictions which may bo shown to exist between 
many of the statements, in these ancient accounts of the Creation 
and the Deluge, and the results of Science. Here, however, the 
facts are, for any who are willing to look at them,an#they cannot, 
I believe, in the main be gainsaid. 

But having completed this portion of the work, and thereby 
established, as I conceive, the right and duty, for inyH(df and for 
every minister of God’s Truth, to e.vntnine seriously, and yet frevly, 
the actual contents of these chapters, with the desire to know what 
they really contain, I have exeitiseil this right, ami have en¬ 
deavoured to discharge this duty, to the best of luy power. The 
result of my examination I have laiil before the n>ader in the last 
chapters of this Part, and have proved abundantly, as I believe, 
that the statements of both the Kh^hist and .Tehovist, in these 
First Eleven Chapters of Genesis,—whatever value they may have, 
whateverreligioiis leasons may he drawn from them,—cannot la* re¬ 
garded as historically true, being coiitradictcsl in their literal wnse, 
again and again, by the oerUiin facts of modern Science. J trust 
that by both divisions of my labour in this Fourth Part,—which 
is complete in itself, and needs not any help from the arguments 
and criticisms in the preceding portions of rny work,—I shall 
have done something to rtdieve the cause of Science itself, and the 
speculations of devout and earnest scientific men, fr<mi the clmrgp.s 
so often made in former days—made even recently by more than 
one Bishop of the Church of England—of being injurious to re¬ 
ligion, and dishonouring to the 'W'qrd of (lod. I shall have done 
this by showing that the injury and dishonour are not to be 
charged upon them, but upon those who will still insist on 
teaching that the mere letter of every part of Scripture is to bo 
regarded as the authoritative, infallible. Word of the Living Gixl. 

In discussing the questions raisi-d bj' the examination of thefsj 
Chapters, I have, as before, availed myself frequently of the lan¬ 
guage of others, instead of expressing the very same thing in my 
own words. I have done this, both because I have felt it to be 
due to those eminent critics, who have led the way in these in¬ 
quiries, to give them the credit of research and originality, while 
making use of their stores of learning,—and, in doing this, it seemed 
more desirable, for the satisfaction of the reader, to produce *their 
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actual words, than merely to refer to them by name,—and because, 
in the case of (so-called) orthodox writers, I preferred to make use 
of their statements and admissions, as being free from the imputa¬ 
tion of having been possibly influenced by a desire to support my 
own side of the argument. 

I should,indeed, have desired, if it had been possible, to have had 
recourse for this purpose to some eminent living authority of the 
Church of England. But I am n<)t aware that any of the existii^ 
Bishops or Doctors of the English Church has published any work 
of importance, connected with the criticism of the Pentateuch. 
There was, h^vever, one distinguished Prelate of our Church, whom 
death has only lately removed from ns. Archbishop Whatelt of 
Dublin, to whom a tract has been publicly ascribed—and he has 
not (I believe) disowned it—bearing upon questions in the second, 
third, and eleventh Chapters of Genesis. This tract was published 
anonymously in 1849, and, being written in Latin, is little known 
to English readers. I translate from it the following passage on 
the ‘ Tower of Babel: ’— 

fl.xi.l-lO. Tliis short narrative in the Book of Genesis Inboras nnder great 
diffleiiltics. 

(i) If wp Inok at the desljm of thof»e, who attempted to build, in order that th^ 
mi«ht not be scattered abroad, how \vju» that to be offoctefl by the help of a very high 
tower? And what ditjjersJon was either to be /eart-d by them or aroiVied, since, tt 
would MH'iri, it wa« permitUKl to each U) clioosc his own place of al)Ode? 

(ii) Let us cons^er the mode of fru.strating their purifose. It is believed that a 

great multitiule of'men, through a wonderful change, forgot their ancestral tongue, 
iiiitl ’Suddenly a new language. This would a great miracle, aud yet would 

n<*t coiuluce to the end proix>sed. For, unless they are supjx^sod to have been struck 
out of their sen.ses by the prodigy, they would have been able to (.continue their work 
aftA-'i a very short (pconveiiioiice. Any architect, set over workmen of 
Vmgues, would, in a short time, be able to import his orders by means of signs: and 
in the spiUJe of a few days they woultl have h^irned enough of his words, to be abla 
to go on togetlicr, their liiLskurs being joiiie<1, with continually diminishing difficulty. 
Ili-Kith^s, when tlie project of building was dismissed, why was it necessary that they 
should t>e ail acattcr^ very widely through all regions? How many countries also 
are iuh.ibited by racing speaking different tongues, e.j/. Woles, Scotland, Ireland, many 
j>arts of the Eiist Indies ? . . . . 

Thi-« granU^l, the whole matter may have taken place thus. Some chief men had 
determine*! to found an empin>, which should embrace the whole human race. That 
this empire might have the sanction of religion, they wished to found a temple, 
dit>.licated to some idol, in tliat city which was to he the head of the world. Since it 
was not in the jMiwer of these men, living in the plain, to place that building on a 
mountain, (which custom afterwanis prevailed, as the pa8Sf^^ In Scripture testify, 
which Hi^eak everywhere of ‘ high places,’) therefore they determined to erect a very 
high tow'cr. like an artidcial mountain. Such a purpose of founding a false religion 
could not but be disjdeasing to the True and Living (rod. He, therefore, entir^y 
frustrated their Impious design, by throwing di>cord into the minds of the ambitiotui 
founders. Ho ma<1e them to quarrel aln^ut religious worship, by which dissension Ho 
■would much more ajrtainly vitiate their attempt, than by a diversity of tongues. 
History abounds in exoniph^ of such disst'nsiou: we may mention the Jews az^ 
Samaritans, Pharisees and Karaites, and, lastly, the various sects of Christimns. 
Thus it came to pass at ilabel, that the strongest of the factions kept possesion of 
tiie city and tower, only dropping the magnitude of the tower and that height which, 
tliey h^ originally intended, while the other factions went off in different direotloiis, 
atui settled themselves, some in one locality, some in another. 

But M so much stress Hkd been, laid upon the •writings of Arch¬ 
bishop UssHEB and Bishop Watsoit of former days, I thought it 
my duty to refer to them again, -while engaged in the consideratioB 
of thdbe questions. 1 -was, of course, -well a-ware that their -woika 
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•would tliro'nr not a single ray of ligbt upon the critical difficulties, 
which have iivison in this controversy^. But, as it had been pub¬ 
licly asserted, on very high authority, that my objections to the 
accuracy of the Pentateucli, in historical and scientific matters,— 

ha\*e been apain and apain refntofi. two hundred years ago by Archbishop Ubaiieii, 
more recently by Bishop \VAT^M>N and others,— 

I took for grunted that upon the points, most likely to be discussed 
in the last chapters of this I’ar^—leaving out of consideration the 
critical luialysis,—I should certainly find some important observa¬ 
tions in the.se works, some remarks which I should bo bound to 
consider well, and either to allow or to refute. 

To my great surprise, after the distinct and pointed reference 
made to them, I find in the.se writers nothing, or next to nothing, 
of this kind. Archbi.shop UssHiiu iloals almost entirely with mat¬ 
ters of chronoioffif, with which my books are very little concerned. 
Bi.shop Watson scarcely discus.se8 at length a single important 
]>oint of those, which I have raised in my dill'erent volumes. And 
the most decisive of all hi.s attempts to clear up a difficulty is with 
reference to the introduction of the name of the town Dun, which 
I have dwelt upon in (II. 2.‘!0-2.'>.’l.) lie first suggests that the 
passages in question, G.xiv.l4, D.xxxiv.l, as well os O.x^cxvi.tll, 
may be ‘interi>olations,’ and he tlien add.s, ;).205 :— 

But if tbb» Bolirtion docs not ploaw you. I dosirc it mny lx* pijovrrl that tho T>fin 
inention<*d in OcnoFift wa»* the Kamo t<*wn U" tliat montionotl in Jiidpow. [Tlii- 
admitted by wich srronp dofondors of tin* tnuiiiiormry viow n« Kri.iv. and DKi.nyx u, 
—by the formor, after havinp niaiutaiiml at ouo titiu* the tHmirury.] I doKjro furthi-r 
to have it provo<l. timt tholbm in was tiionnrnoof a form, (iini 

not of a river. It is luondy Haiti, A bin) uun purMiio<l thoni. tlio <‘iienii(*s of l^»t. to i>an. 
Now a river was full as likely as a ?<» ht<»p a pui>:tiit. /,<»/. wo knt*\v, was Hottlt\l 

in the plain of Jont'in ; and Jtuxlan, wo know (1), triw vomjxtsvd of the united ntveurn* 
of tieo rivert, c<j//o<i Jor and Dan. 

I need hardly say that such reasoning, which might be allowed tf> 
pass in the day.s of Bishop Watson, would not bo act^epted, as of 
any value whatever, in our own days. The rivers ‘ Jor ’ and ‘ Dan ’ 
are not mentioned in the Bible, and their existence is not, 1 believe, 
recognised in the geography of Palestine. Mr. Ffoulkes writ<'s,— 

It haa boen well olxtorvod that tho Holrrow woni Jonlan,’—has no 

relation whatever Uf tho iiumt- ’Dan,' and aJeo that the rivor had liorno that name 
from the <lays of Al)rah(ini. and fitim the days of .Job, at loiw tlvo cviiturios lx*for<* 
the name of *i)an’ wan given to the city at its sourou.—S mith’w Diet, of the lUbte^ 

p. \12». 

But, having l>ecn referred in this manner to the works of Bishop 
Watson, as writings of great authority,—and, indeed, since, for 
more than a quarter of a century, he was Protessor of Divinity in 
the University of Cambridge, be may bo considered to liave spoken, 
in ecclesiastical matters, with the weight of professorial learning, 
as well as with that of episcopal autnority,—I have consulted 
those works, and have found some passages, -which deserve, I 
think, consideration under present circumstances. For instance, 
the follow^g extracts, from his ‘ Life,’ will show what vieWs bo 
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lield on one particular point, •& which attention is strongly drawn 
at the present time,—namefy, the liberty of private judgment, as 
asserted by our Protestant Church, and secured to every Minister 
in the very terras of the Ordination Service. It will be seen that, 
in reference to the Creeds, Bishop Watsost held that they were 
‘ all of human fabrication,’ and might be used or disused at pleasure 
in public worship, being merely venerable documents, which ex¬ 
pressed the ancient belief of the Church, but were not binding on 
the conscience of any clergymen, ‘ notwithstanding subscription to 
the Thirty-nine Articles,’ except so far as he is ‘ persuaded,’ in his 
own private judgment, that their statements ‘ may be concluded 
and proved, by the Scriptures ’:— 

I never troubletl myself with anHwering any arguments, which the opponents in 
the Divinity-SchooU brought against the Articlen of the Church, nor ever admitted 
their authority as «l«*ci.siv<? of a difficulty. But I used on such occasions to say to 
them, holding the New Testament in my hand, * A’n Aoerwm codicemi Behold the 
sacral U‘xt! llvn^ is the fountain of truth. IVliy do you follow the streams derived 
frr»m it by the sophistry, or polluted by the passions, of man ? . . . Articles of 
t^mrehes are not of divine authority. Have done with them,—for they may be true, 
they may l>e false,—and ap|X‘al to the Book iUelf.’— 

1 certainly dislike the tmpomtwn of all Creeds formet) by human authority; though 
I do not dislike them aa useful summaries of what to be true, 

either in natural or revealed religion. ... As to revealetl religion, though all Ita 
doctrines are expres.s(Ml in one lx>ok, yet such a diversity of inteniretations has been 
given to tlie 'luiu? jia-sages of Scripture, that not only iudi\idiiali>, but whole Churches, 
have formal to theiu'?<-h eh ilifferent Crittls, and intnxinced them into their forms of 
worship. The Gr<H*k Church a<lniite not into its ritual either the Ap<'»stles’ Creed or 
the Atbanasiuu, but only the Nicene. The Episcopal Church in America admits the 
Niccne and the Apostles’ Creed, but roje<;ts the Atlianasian. The Clmrch of England 
OAlmits the whole three into its Liturgy ; and some of the foreign Protestant Churches 
admit none but the Apostles*. These and other Creetls, which nnght be mentioned, 
are all of human fabrication. They oblige consciem* as far as they are conformable 
to Scripture, and of that conformity every man must judge for himself. This liberty 
of private judgtpent is recxigniiMHi by our Church (nottcithstanding Uu SiU^scnption to 
the Ttiirty-mne Articles)^ when In the service of the Owleringof Priesta, it proposes this 
question, ‘ Are you dotennined, out of the said Scriptures, to instruct the people com¬ 
mitted to your charge, and to teach nothing, as required of necessity to etennU salva¬ 
tion, but that which you buall be persuaded may be concluded and proved by the 
Scriptures ? ’—i.p.3D5-J)7. * 

What are the catechisms of the Romish Church, of the English Church, of the 
Scotch Church, and of all other Churches, but a set of propositions, which men of 
diiTerent natural oa}>aritios, educations, prejudices, have fabricated, (sometimes on 
the anvil of Pincority, oftener on that of ignoranbe, interest, or hypherisy.) from the 
Divine matorials ftiniished by the Bible ? And can any man of on enlarged charity 
believe that his snlvation will ultimately depend on a concurrence in opinion with 
any of these niceties, which tho sev'eral sects of Christians have assumed, as essen¬ 
tially nocessary for a Christian man's belief ? Oh I no : Christianity is not a specu- 
lativo business. One good act, performed from a principle of obedience to the declared 
Will of God, will be of more service to every individual Christian than all the 
Bpecuiativo theology of AuuusriNK.—ii.p.Slfi. 

Nay, he goes even so far as to say, li.;?.217,— 

I am disposed to accede to your remark that whatever doctrine is not contained in 
tho form pre-Kuilicd by Christ, for receiving disciples by baptism into His phurch, 
cannot l»c necessary to*l>c believed by Christians. And you havo excited a i^isonable 
doubt, whether the doctrine of the Trinity be positively contained In the baptisznal 
form. 

The following passage' also, from one of Bishop Watsok’s 
Charges (Apoloyies, &c.;>.449), is worthy to be commended, at least 
for the sake of the facts which it mentions, to the notice of some 
modeA defenders of the traditionary theology 
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Tho time. I tWnk, is approftchinif,—or is already roTne,—when Christianity will 
nndftf^o a more severe iiive«tipitl<>n than it baa over yet done. My ox))ectatlon os 
to the issue is this,—that Cotholio counWes will lieconio PmUs^tent, and Viat 
J'l-oUsiant eountrie* will euimit <i /uriiu'r R^ot':inaUtm, In expn^ssing this expectation, 
whieh 1 am far from having the vanity to propose with oraciilur cf»»»ft(lone<>, [ may 
possibly incur the censure of some, who think that l^rorcHtantism, as estahlisbed in 
Germany, in SiHvtland, in England, is in nil these, and in other oountries, so ixMfoct 
a system of riiristlanlty, that it Is Inc*apoi*ie of any luneiulnient In any of thorn. If 
tide should be tlte csise, I must eon^Mtle inyMf by r««fl«*rting that the greatest men 
cotUd not, in their day, tfscnjKi unmerited culnmny. nge has ha4i its* .Sacbevwls, 

its IfiekcHes, and its Chi*neIls«»H, who, Nvith the bittenM*i-s of th<'ological ewilum, 
sltorpciiod wit)| party ranmnr, have not scTiiplvd to breuJc the Imnds of Chrii^iAn 
charity. HoilBLKy was eullcyi a l>i>5st‘nt< r, <.’iin.iJNuw<»aT»i a fc^Kilfilaji, and Tii.urr- 
eox berth Sccinlan and Atheist. .\inl nil of them exprriene«ii this obloquy from 
conteuq'Kirury xculut'*, on ui'^-ount of the UU'rality of their Hcntlnurnts,—on account 
of their endeavouring to r»*n<hr Christianity more rational, than it was In certain 
points generaiJy c»d;eemcd to be. 

Meanwhile, as fur as my own justification is concerned, it will, 
I believe, in the opinion of many, bo considered to b** complete, 
when they peruse the following rt^cently-cxpressed judgments ot 
others, in reference to the main facts of these criticisms. 

I shall first quote extracts from communications which I have 
receix-ed from Prof. KuESKjt of Leyden, one of the most eminent 
critics of the present day in Ilullaud, and especially distinguished 
in this department of lliblical Criticism. Prof. Kot^'ts writes, 
witli reference to I’art I and l*art II of my work: 

* I mu. In your critical labourH. more tlian a more imp»>rtant episode of the Church- 

conflict of otir fhiyn. It nppt^am to tup that throii^rh ytui alr»'ndy. in Part I. the 
attention hn** Uvii fixed ujxm awriiw of whicli, in the latent time, luive lw*cn 

too much te glei t(sl, w'ith gr<*at ilaiuagt« t<» the truth. Yi*u have eutyreil o|>iin th« 
cmpiiry, a#» to the value au«l origin of the narrativen atmut the MoM4ti<i tim«. from a 
side to which by many M'arccly any attT'utum ItoH |inld. 'i his i Miy in tiio finrt 
instaixv with n'fcn»iioe to myt*elf. While wrltiuK my Jiitr«*>luc{i«in to tho Pimtatenrh 
and to the IVwik of Jodina. I wof. it i-t true, aware of the unld-torieal chiUTicter of 
iniiny narrativisj*: hut I lia<i not hiti»er»o given to n>y«clf |»n>j*er Rcc«mnt of the i*x* 
tent of fli/Ileultie*. They conid only b fully ami plainly Itornght int«> th<t light 

through the mctluMl followtH! by yon ; an<l they now lie Imre ImforTt even one who is 
williiig U> wV. When J Take info ivm-ideration in how unHu^i-sfactiiry a way even 
•omeOf tlie very Iwwt writers indicate aial clear out of the way th<f^' difllciillltw, 1 
consider your endeavour i<» tn-ai them eidirely apart, anti exhitdt tlwm visibly, as 
<siuaiiy oj'jxirtuiic ami tiw*ful. A** far as I am oonorned, should the o|i]tartunity 
ariae for me to treat again ei:pn»?wly v»f the rentatcuch. either in my leciurcs, or in 
writing, I shall not neKi<*ct then by to make use of the light kinrlUnl by yon. 

‘When engagwl ujxm the ThinI Bait of roy “ Hist. Enquiryin w'hiclil shall 
have to <qKvik almiit tl» r*mlm«, I nhall have an opportunity of ntndying expressly 
tlie EloUiHtic and Jehovistie I'^nia, with an eye to your enquiry about t^m in 
I’art il. I wUh to do m v ith all the calmnetM aiMl'impturtiaHty, with which so 
thorough a demonstration as yfuirs fhjeerve* bo be treated. 

* But I may not detain you longer witli my remarks. Itegani them only ns a proof 
that 1 have rear! your imiTorcant work with care, and that I hoJM^ still furtlier to do 
Fo. whim the rour-v» f»f my Ktuili'^i shall give roe oaraelon for It. The qneatlon an to 
the com|K)**llujn of tho I’cntalcueh aiul the age of itn |x>rtions i» i«f> intricate, that it 
may well Iw that at fin^ no uniiniiuoun Agreement will Im." arrivr^ at respecting 
it. But tho dlffenmce of fwling that n*main» is wnall in comj»irisf>n wdth the great 
main-point, and with the inu>oreant cfmsequencc* which follow from it. It is to mo 
a caUH« of gnxot joy that the main-fx>lnt also, through your work. Is put anew 
clearly into thedight, and will certainly be rvoognlsed In a coutinuaUjr widening 
circle.’—yifse 2a, 18«3. 

‘ I gladly give yon the desired permission to insert In your Prefacq the portion of 
my former letter translated by yon. H not only oxpr(<«so<l Uuui, but it exumwoi also 
now. so ontiniy roy feeling, uiat X allow it to b« published withoat any heeitatkm.* 
—AVv. 33,1863. 

The next quotation Ls from the pen of Prof, IIfppkld of Halle, 
who ranks as a veteran among the first of Hebrew schoZam ia 
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Germany, and -who was chosen, indeed, to fill the chair which was 
vacated by the death of GENSEifics, Prof. HuryBXD writes thus, 
with reference to Part III; 

* It would be far too late to acknowledge the receipt of the ThW Part ot yoat 
work. Bat it is not too late, I hope, to express the great satisfaction which this part 
has given me. I would have done so earlier, but I was intermpted by other duties 
in the perusal of the volume, before haring finished which X disliked to utter a 
judgment. 

* At the first view, I was favourably imprest by the long series and accurate 

enumeration of words and jihrases peculiar uf Deuteronomy, in comparison with the 
fonner books of the IVntateuch, and common with the later hb«torica3 and prophet¬ 
ical books of the Old Testament, by which the demonstration of the later orii^ of 
l>euter<momy is supported. This matter-of-fact evidence is l>ogun by Db WmT* in 
the first product of his pen and augmented by K^OBEl.; bnt yours is far 

the most complete and ofX’urate or discriminating.At the same time, 

this manner of demonstration from the language would be the fittest means of 
shaming 3 'our opponents, who, conscious of their own Hel»rew ignoraitce, are so loud 
nn<i busy in <i<!crying your Hebrew scholarship. There arc some, not important, par¬ 
ticulars in which 1 am not of the same mind with yon, . . . and, in my opinion, 
you are too |>ositive and eager m iKunting out Jeremiah as the author of this liook 
(Ihmb'ronomy), which is only certain U) \}e of hi» phrases and notions l>eing 
common to tliat period. Bnt, upon the whole, 1 am sati.sfied with the proo& of your 
sound critical feeling in this volume. 

* The Preface to the volume contains ^ry curious evidences of the dishonesty of 

your judges, in striking contrast with the honesty 0 / one clergj'man, who was at first 
nmoi»g your opp<»nents. Tliese dwiinjeiits, like those in the former volumes, will not 
be lost upon the great btsiy of thinking and importial b}s>-tanders, which will be 
increasing th(* more jw the opi^osite cause is so miserably pleaded. They are not 
wantinsKn mU and imlnstry ; in one number of the “ Athenanim.” I read the titlesof 
more than twenty pamphlets against you. Btit, if I may infer fiom the specimens 
which I have (.NPCavi., Hocikk.**, the Author of the “Eclipse of Faith,*’and 

BruKH' “ Exodus of Israel,” sent to me a few days ago.) they will not make any 
impression on th<' public mind. It was some con.solation that at Ica-st two of your 
euiinent Bishop.-, T.\rr and TliruLWAU., had the o>urage and regard for their 
vliaracter to withhold from partaking in those meaaon^.’—yufy 30,1803. 


For many tbe names of Hupfeld and KtrEMEN -will have their 
duo weight. But the next witness comes recommended as an 
English clergyman, filling more than one office of distinction,— 
the Rev. J. J. S- Pekowke, B.D., Vice-Principal of St. David's 
College, I.ampeter, Examining Chaplain to the Bishop of Norwich, 
and late Hebrew I .ecturer of King’s College, London, and Assis¬ 
tant Preacher of Lincoln’s Inn. 

The story of the article upon the Flood in Dr. Smith's 
‘ Dictionary of the Bible’ is well-known,—how when you turn to 
‘ Delcoe,’ j'ou find ‘ [Flood],’ and, when you turn to ‘ Flood,’ 
you are referred on to ‘[Noah].’, The delay is generally under¬ 
stood to have arisen from the conservative tendencies of the editor 
or publisher, and the difficulty of encountering the subject, in such 
a way as not to shock too strongly the popular religious notions of 
the day. However, the second and third volumes of this valuable 
work have now appeared; and Mr. Perowne, it seenis, has con¬ 
tributed the articles on ‘Noah’ and ‘ Pkntatecch.’ To what 
extent the writer’s own opinions are in accordance with the 
traditionary view, may he judged from the following extract^ 
which I make &om the first of these articles; though Mr. Pb- 
EOWiTB, it will bo seen, has been obliged, in common with many 
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others, to abandon the notion of «a Univerml Deluge, which alone 
the Bible plainly speahs of:— 

It rtionW be remomlw*ret! thnt tlii^ hnfse frtmctnre wa* only Intendoft to float on tbo 
water, ami waa not, in the ]>ro|)cr ttonau <»f Ufte woni, a Hhip. It had neither iriaKt, 
sail, nornidtier; it waei. in fmH. nothlnR hut an enormouH (loatinR houMO or ohioriR 
Itox. . . Two objects only w'crt* aim<^ at in Ita eontttnict-ioti: the one wax that it 
aboulA have ample atowaire. 'and the other, that It ahuuid be able to keep steady upon 
the water.—JiMlTH's J}iri. the HihU. il.p.aiMI. 

It it* not only the inadetpiah' kz«‘ of the ark to contain all. or nn,\’thlnfr like all the 
PTt»(renitor» of oar existing speeiw of antmala, which U onnclUKive aRaimut an unlver- 
*aU • , It is ime that Noalf is told to take two • of every livltiR thiitR of 

aJi fleah*: but thatconld only mean two of every animal then known to him, nnle«« 
wc suppose him to have haxt suiM'matnral Information in eooloRy Imparted,—a thinR 

S uite increilible. . . ARain. how wcti* the carnivorous animals Nupplioil with footl 

nriiiR thHr ta*elve months’ nltaxte in the ark ? This would have bwii difllcult evm 
for the very Uuiited numU>r of wild aiiimnls in Noah’s imtiHidiate neiRhboiirhood. 
For the verj- lavRo ntmilicrA, whU-h the thej^ry of a untv<*i>al IhduRV aaiittoMw*, it 
would have Nvn quite imitowible, unlciw ARuin we have n*conrse to miracle, and 
cdther maintain that they wert« inintcuhtUMly suppUed with foml. or that.for the time 
l*einR, the nature of their tei^th iind stoniai'li was ahuniOYl, so that they wer** able to 
live on ViftRetables. lint ihew hy|K>the«e« are m cxtrnvaAfant. and «» utterly 
porteil by the narrative itaidf, that tliey may be siUely dismlMM^I witluxit furtiiwr 
cominenl, . . Inde**^!. it i-* out of the question imnRlne that the ark resUsl on 

the to]> of a mountain (Arartit). which isiwiverefl fnr from the eummit w ith 

j>ertwtaal snow, ansi ilie d«*>*>mt from which would Imve btvn a very Miriuiis matter 
both to men and other animal^.—U.;».A67->v6iV. 

Yet the i»t«tement in Oen.sni.S, that the tops of the mountains 
were not setui until seventy-three days after the Ark ‘ jested,* 
pmx-es that, if it rested on Ararat at all, it must liave been upon the 
summit. Ihiix'c shown, however, in Chap. XIX of this Part, that 
& fiiirtial Deluge, of the kind here de.«<Tihi d, i.s quite us inijtossihlo 
as a general one. Tlienr is no use, therefor*-, in twistimr the plain 
meaning of the .Scriptun-, to make it say what to the ‘ wayfaring 
man’ it certainly dox-.s not s-iy. But I douht if any article could 
he writtfsn ujam the Delugi- i« this dai /,—by anyone wlio desirt-d 
to maintain some charaeter as a roan of science or, indeed, of 
common sen.se,—mere eons* native than thnt xvhioh Mr. I’kkuvx'SK 
has svritteu. He is ihen'fore, I presume, a moat unexceptionablo 
witness. 

Ix't us now, then, see what Mr. PKnowsn has to say about tho 
Pentateuch. 1 must c*(mmcnd him for tht> candour and couraga 
which ho has shown, in speaking i>ut plainly tho truth as he 8e*‘» 
it. But l*-t my r»*ad*-n>—my lay-readers (-.specially— consider tho 
force of the following udinission.s, coming from a writer who is 
still trammelled, it is plain,— as wo see by his remarks on tho 
Deluge, —by tho influence of his educational training and pre¬ 
possessions :— 

ir. wlthnot Bay ttimry cvtinR lU* .Imdinr-Bpon o*i. snd irlthmit luir f*!»r of can***. 
qtKWJPw U’fore our cy***. wr rt«rt ihouRhlfuIly only tlw lUmk of Q**n<wU, wo am 
liardly cncttiiv Um; <y»nvi<-tiori, tliHt It |ian«k«« of lUc itutun* of n numpdntiftii. . , . 

At tlMJ wry oiMidnK of tlw* lnufk. pt'CtUlmrUic* of «tylv and mtinui’T urr dtwrvmihbB, 
which c*m Mi'am-Jy tho itotltv of u careful ivwclMr even itt*u tnu>i>latinn.— 

which cxrrtAlnly mrv »o Mwmvr iioltital out, tlum wo wrv comtMdhvI to wtmit thvtr 
exi<R.etiHce. The luiiRumn* of clmp. 1.1-11.3 li toully anlike that of tim Mnrtioii wlih*)i 
foiiown, li.4»ULt/3. ThU liMt Im not only diKtlitRubUind by a {wMrtiHar um' of tlt« 
l>ivlne XamcM. tmt aUo t«y a nioila of ifxiirtwlun iMvruIlar to itarif. It Ualmt rrmark- 
able for |>r«M-rvinR an of the Crentiun, rliatinct from that rotitalnfd in tlm 

flm cbai^. It may he eaid, Ituteod, Uiat tUt accottut do«i not oenUiidict Uia 
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former (t), end might, therefore, here proceeded from the seme pen. Bnt, fully 
admitting that there le no contradlctlon.-the seproeentatlon 1* no dilTerent that it la 
far more natural to conclude that It was derlTcd from some other, though not ante, 
gonietio, iionrcc. , , Still, in any caee.itoannot bedcnied that thl« second account 
bos the character of a mpplmtnt ,—that it la designed, if not to correct, at least to 
explain the other. And this fact, taken in connection with the peculiarities of the 
phraecology, and the use of the Divine Karnes in the some section, is quite sufheient 
to justify the supposition, that we have here an instance, not of ind^endent narrative. 
hat ot eMnpiltUtun from different Kntrees, , . 

Still this phenomenon of thrj distinct use of the Divine Names would scarcely of 
Itself prove the point, that there ore two documents which form the groundwork of 
the existing Pciitatcuoh. But there is other evidence pointing the same way :— 

(i) Wo find, for instance, tlie same story toW by the two writers, and their two 
accounts manifestly inurwoven ; and we find also o'rtain favourite words and 
phrases, which distingiiish the one writer from the other. . . 

(ii) But, again, we find tliat these dujdicaUs narratives areehararterised hy pecniiar 
mrsles of expression, and that, generally, tiro Klohistic and Jehuvistic scctluna have 
thf'irown distinct and individual colouring. 

So for, tlien, judging this work simply by what we find In it, there Is abundant 
eviilence to sliow that, though the main bulk O) of it ia Uosaic, certain detached 
portiuus of It ore of later growth.—ii,^.774-8. 

The above extracts are enough for my purpose, and they are 
written by the ‘Examining’ Chaplain of the J}i.shnp of XoRwicn.’ 
Mr. PEKOiVNE differs from me decidedly in some important points 
of criticism. In particular, he maintains that Moses wrote the 
wliole Hook of Deuteronomy, whereas I believe that a later Pro¬ 
phet wrote it about the time of Josiali; and I have given, as I 
conceive, a demon-stration of that fact in Part III. 

Hut this is only a difference in di'tail. The passages, above 
quoted fruin 5Ir. Perowne’s paper, are abundantly sufficient to 
confirm me in the opinion that the ^ great main point,’ for which I 
am contending, is undeniably true, and that the traditionary 
opinion concerning the nuthor.sliip of the Pentateuch must hence¬ 
forth be abandoned. It i.s jdain that the Penlateuch is not 
by any means tlie work of one sinirle Jiaiid, the hand of Mo.ie.s, 
but a composite -work, the work of duFereut hands in different 
ages. And therefore, though critics may ascribe to Mose.s himself, 
some more, some less, and some none at all, of the vritten story, 
as it now lies before ua, j’et tbis is merely a question of detail, 
which can only be settled with more or less certainty by such 
proct^sses of cart'ful, laboiious, and conscientious criticism, as those 
which I have endeavoured, to the be.-t of my power, to carry out 
in niy ditferent volumes. And who so fitting, as the Clergy of 
the Church of England, to conduct and complete such criticism P 

F’or our ordination-vows, as Ministers of a Protestant Church, 
not only ilo not forbid, but po.sitivtdy bind us in the most solemn 
way, ill the fB<’e of the Congregation, to make such enquirit's, and 
t<i tleelare the results of them, if wo think it needful or desirable 
to do so. Every pre.sbyter of the National Church is solemnly 
pledged at his ordination to ‘ be diligent in reading of the holy 
Scriptures, and of such sfiitliea as help to the kno’wledge of the 
same,'—of such critical studies, therefore, as contribute to the more 
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thorougli tmdoTsta&ding of the Pentateuch, aa well aa the New 
Testament Further, he is then aoleoutly pledged to teach nothing 
aa necesaaiy to salvation, bwwhat he ‘ ihaU be persuaded may be 
concluded and proved by the same.’ He ia noi, therefore, to teach 
that ‘ all our hopes for eternity depend ’ upon belief in the histo¬ 
rical truth of Nc^’s FltKui or the story of the Exodus, or on the 
trustworthiness of every line in the Bible, if in bis own mind and 
conscience he is not persuaded that the Scriptures, when carefully 
examined, sufBce to ‘ conclude and prove ’ the truth of such state¬ 
ments. And every Bishop is then pledged to banish and drive 
away, ‘privately and opmltf' all erroneous doctrine, contrary to 
God's Word,—such ns that which lays down the traditionary view 
of Scripture, stated above. Such vows are taken by a Bi.<thop at 
his Consecration, in the presence of»the people, ‘ to the end,’ it is 
said— 

tlkftt the* ConcTPfration present may hiiT« % trial, lusd bear vitnMn, how yon l>o 
minded to Uiiuve youneU in the Church of Cod. 

The Church, moreover, in the Ordination Service, docs solemnly 
require a Bishop also to declare, that he will ‘ exercise hiras»>lf 
faithfully in tlie holy Scriptiires, and to call upon tJod by prayer, 
for the true uni'jrstaufihu/ of (he same,' and that he will ‘ teiwh or 
maintain notliing, as i-equired o( nece8.sity to eternal salvation, but 
that which he shall he ju-nomded may Ik> concluded and proved hy 
the .same.’ In this vow is exprt'sscd tile spirit of our Protestant 
Church, the very princij'le of the dtefortmUion, which, in the 
word-s of Dean Hook {Mimrhesier Church Congress, —words 

that cannot lie repeated to,) often,—is— 

the of a'tai.Ttinjj iht* ln;lh, tlw whole truth, und nothinp hnt tho truth,— 

in oppo.sition totlie principle of Mrdiceralism, which, he says, i.s,— 

when the ssst-nion of the truth 1» UteJj Ut i>ruu>at« dirourJ. to twstjiuac the trim to 
the cvis,difoc. 

As Bishop Watsox has justly argued, these promises, so solemnly 
made, must overrule all others. 


But ‘ we are pcq'lexed by our Sultscrtptions, which the Law of 
the laind, at pre.stMit, requires to la? made by everyone admitted to 
Holy Orders.’ Uudou'utedly we are; and, if subscription* is to 
be regarded aa exprea.«ing an unqunlilied assent to everything 
subscriijcd, then, tis Dean .Staklkt ha.a very truly said,— 


• At prr«M>t, thi. Imw requlrw that may l«,Tjn«n B/lmitleil t« * rote in theSensts 
of eltti<-r*>f uiir Krrnt I iiiver.iiii-.. .hall mien l.ie Tlitrt)-niiio Anicli-K. Hem I# an 
■enewpan nt,' on the ativnatli of nhirh tim >l»»t>T of Arts haa n-r twl his [loser 
to vou* lm{«r>rt*.nt nutsUlniuh, tMTeotinp vitally, it miiy 1 m‘, tlu' ftitunp wp|fiutt> of 

tlif* irithiT'dlU*. nn<l thoir rpIution« to tin* NiLtitmol Chun’he W't who wit) 
th«t uvrrj Jturb layiumi iMbutuul bv thi« ‘oiwrrtprtnout' to IHhwp in «!! the jioinu 
of tlie Thirtv nim-Artickw unto In* Uto'* eiwl, or to hiM vote, luxl nUiv no 

fnrtlMT pnri in Die manairi’nM'iit of the UuiverHitioii, if ho cxmiOH at imjr Uiuo to eiiUtr- 
tsuu m doubt upun any one of them f 
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Thore 1« not ono elergymon In tfaeOionA of EnBrUuid, who can von tore to caat 
a atone at another; thejr miut aU go oat, from the greatest to tbe least, from the 
Archbishop in his palace at Lambeth to the Jrainbl^ curate in tbe wilda of Cmn- 
berlgn<l. 

It ie a eiate of things much to be regretted; for it cannot be 
said that such compromises, as are now almost nniTersally prac¬ 
tised on some point or other, are at all conducive to a healthy, 
vigorous, religious life, either among the teachers or the taught. 
Even Ills Grace tbe Archbishop of Canterbury declared in the 
House of Lords that he could not, and would not, hitnat}/ in 
certnin cases fulfil the ‘ engagement,’ to which he bound himself 
when admitted to the sacred oflice. And now the Bishop of Ox¬ 
ford has fciid that he will protect bis clergy in so doing, if consulted 
beforehand, and if the case is one which he approves. 

Happily, our Church, as a National Institution, is not the crea¬ 
tion of the Bishops and Clergy, but of the will of the Nation, ex¬ 
pressed in I’arlinment. And, as I’arliameut has reformed it already 
more than once, it may do so again, and remove some, at least, of 
those hindrances, which now prevent it from discharging properly 
its office, ns the gnot religions educator of the people. The 
very law which, as Bishop WiLdV-iiFOKCE thinks, relieves him 
from the necessity of enforcing the Canons, is a law of the State, 
with refennw to which no consent of the ‘Church’ was pre¬ 
viously asked,—no approval even of ‘ Convocation ’ needed. A 
similar law may iHil'ore long bo passed to relieve the dilficulties, 
which press more heavily on other mind.s. And the time seems 
fast ripening lor this—when tbe voice of religious and earnest 
laymen .sliall be heard throughout the land, calling loudly on Par¬ 
liament to interfere for such a lieform. 

For the truth i-s and we must rejoicb to know it, that there has 
been a remm liable awjikeuiug of the religious life in this our day, 
nltogellii'r witliout the pale of Church dogmas. The great body 
nf educated men do recognise the existence of* Providence, liove- 
latioii, and (iraco,' — though they do not adopt certam narrow 
delinitious of these words. They ‘ believe in the Bible,’ though 
they »lo not believe in the historical or scientific truth of all its 
statements ; they believe that God reveals Himself to tbe spirit of 
man, though they do not suppose that His Kevelation of Uimself 
is confined to one nation or to one set of books. There is, in our 
days, a general accephince of the Highest and Deepest Truths, aa 
revelalioits in thcm.selves, the communications of tbe Divine Being 
to His children, without a slavish adherence to the forms in which 
they have appeared, or to the authoritative ecclesiastical system 
of doctrine, to which some would their existence for ua. 

And this very fact is the most impressive protest against the threat, 
which is held out, that, if men will not shut their eyes, and re¬ 
ceive without questioning cvciy ‘jot and tittle ’ which the Church 
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administers, or eacb book of the Bible contiuDS, they will be left 
before long without religion—without life, without hope, and with¬ 
out God in the world. 

Great eflbrts are now being made to advance the education of 
the middle, as well as the lower, classes of this country. Yet, 
unless the way is first cleared, through such labours as those in 
which I am now engaged, by removing the contradictions which 
at present exist betwmi the popular notions of Keligion and the 
results of Science, it is obviously impossible that tlje education of 
the people should be carried on to any great extent in England. 
For, while religious teaching is connected inseparably with the 
traditionary belief in the historical truth of all parts of the Bible, 
—a belief which the advance of knowledge in our days shows to 
be utterly untenable,—it is cejrtain that no considerable scientific 
progress can be made in our schools. The scboolma.st4*r will not 
dare to introduce que8tion.s of Science, goinc at all beyond the 
usual routine, by which the accounts of the Cranlion and the 
Deluge are supposf'd to be ‘ r«>coneilcd ’ with well-known facts. 
Nay, he hini.self has very prqbabiy been neared in some Training 
Institution, from which all free scientific teaching mu.st be banish(‘d, 
lest * one single line ’ of Scripture should bt^ shown to be ‘ untrust¬ 
worthy,’ in a scientific or historieal point of view, and so ‘ all our 
hopes for eternity,’—‘ all our nearest and dearest con.solatit)us,’— 
should be suddenly, at one stroke, undenained. 

I believe, then, that in endeavouring to do faithfully, to the best 
of my power, such a work as tliis,—in whieh I maintain that Be- 
ligioiis and Scientific Truth are one, and that, what (khI hath 
joined, no man, and no Is sly of men, has a right to put asunder,— 
I am but dist'hurging, however iin|ierfeetly, luy duty as a Miiii.ster 
of the National Chim-h, and pnirnoting the cause of National 
education and improvement at home. a.s wellasof those Mis.shmarj' 
labours abroad, to which, in (lod's Providem-e, my own life must 
be more esjKH-ially devoted. If it would be wrong for a Christiim 
Missionary of out day, to enforce the dogmas of the Church in 
former ages, which we now know to bn aljsurd, and to mislead a 
class of native catechists, by teaching them that the Earth is 
flat, and the sky a solid fimiament, nlwve whicli the stores of rain 
are treasured,—when God has taught us otherwise,—it m\ist 1)0 
equally wrong and sinful, to teach them that the Seriptur*' stories 
of the Creation, the I’all, and the Deluge, ore infallible records of 
historical fact, »/ God, by the discoveries of Science in our day, 
has taught us to know that these awratives—whatever they may 
be—are certainly not t«l#e regarded as history. 

Bnt, using now the word ‘ Church ’ in its tnic, ancient, and 
venerable sense, as a general expression for the great Catholic Body, 
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■which embraces all faithful souls throughout the ■world,—those 
who have been * called out ’ to revive more of Divine illumination 
than others,—all those who hUve heen quickened tvith the word of 
Truth, and have heard and oheyad it, as far as they heard it,—all 
those on whose eyes the Light of God has shone, ‘the Idght 
which lightoneth every man that comes into the world,’ and who 
have striven by God’s grace to walk in it,—in one word, as em¬ 
bracing all true men and women, servants of God, sons and 
daughters of the Lord Almighty,—by whatever name they are 
known to men, by whatever forma they may worship, whatever 
measure of the knowledge of Himself, and of His highest Revela¬ 
tions of Himself, He may have been pleased to imp^ to them,— 
I am fully satisfied that the ca-jse of Truth must now advance in 
the Church in England,—perhaps, as fast as is de^ahle, seeing 
that many strong prejudices and prepossessions have still to be 
removed, the rooting-up of which, however necessary to ensure the 
free gro-wth of True Religion, and the full dc'velopment of the 
Christian Life, must be a somewhat slow and painful work. 

Tho difiicuify is, indeed, increased by the conduct of those 
who, ■without stating what w to he believed, about the stories of 
the Creation and the Deluge, or the numhera of the Exodus,— 
without stating distinctly xchat our jown Church saj's is to he 
believed on these points, and tcAere she has said it,—^without 
stating rvhat they themselves betieee ,—are frightening their flocks 
from liKiking calmly, in tho fear and faith of God, at the plain 
naked Truth,—delivering solemn warnings against some dark 
tremendous evil, which, they say, is approaching daily nearer, and 
cannot be kept oflj and even now overshadows us,—telling us that, 
in all the literature of the day, in tho works of poets, historians, 
jt>viewers, journalists, there is a lurking infidelity, and tliat in all 
the noble utterances of science, and clear conclusions of Biblical 
criticism, ■we may only be ‘ hearing the echoes of the coming 
footfall of tho great Antichrist.’ Thus it is that the hearts of 
men and ■women, unlearned, may be troubled for a time, and their 
minds held in painful suspense, possessed with a feeling of dread 
and uncertainty. 

How different would it be, if all tho more enlightened of the 
clergy were to take at once the stand, which in the end must 
assuredly be taken,—were to take boldly God's facta, as they are, 
and bring them forth, in their habitual teaching, so making them, 
by degr*;e3 familiar to the pec^le! When such teaching as this ia 
confirmed by tho speaking earnestness of^ pure and holy life, and 
enforced by a course of loving and devoSd labour for the go^ of 
men, there need bo no fear of men making ship^wreck of theu 
trust in God, or finding suddenly all their hopes for etomity 
failing, all ‘their nearest and dearest consolations’ taken from. 

u 
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them. Without any dangerous shock to their faith, a superstitious 
reverence for the letter of the Bible would then give way to a 
right and intelligent appreciation of the true value of the Scrip¬ 
tures, as containing God’s Word, a blessed and glorious Revelation 
of His EteiTMl Truth to Man. 


S3, Scascx ri.AC«i, KasaxoTOS, W. 


J. W. NATAL. 


Sine© the above was written, the recent Cliarffo of tb« Bishop of St. I)avti>'r 
has been pubUahed. 1 oommeud the followlniir oxtracts from it to the rendor’a careful 
consideration, not on account of the l«aring whlrti they have on that port of the 
controversy wliich is pt^rsoual to ntyw.'lf, hut for the wiko of the jndidal claarnoM. 
wlUi wliich Bishop Tiiirlwai-L han dewTrilwyi the projirr lintite of the action of t’-on- 
vocation In of Njok-^, rikI for ilw* sake alw» of hia liUttnci ncoifnltlon of the 

ample latitude aliowei to the clerK.v, hy the law of our ('hnrch, in their enquirira Into 
the jretiuini’ne.'.ft unJ authciitieity of the liilillcal u ritiutrs:— 

* 7%e (’/lufr/t /mm fo/Vn#v tAt> •'/ thf Sc-rt}*tur<. rithrr ft*r 

or Laity,, itith atyy reWnWion^ as to tAc sufiifrt of ru’f>t*ru, hut Iiom rntiiertauffht them to 
consider every kind of information, which’ihn*w« ht,du on nny })art of the Kofmxl 

Volume, as pn'»'iouR. either for pn'Nfnt or pt^iwihle iw. If the enquiry u 

tu be free , tt is imf>osstbie to /►fY*cr*/«»' lU results' Dl. 

•The ih'siolution [4.»f (\»nvi*euLion], by whieh tin* Itiihop .jf Natai.’s book wa^ 
condemned. a {kati*miU atithority, which ratht-r an eariier ricriiMl in tin* 

education of (he w'orld; and tt pnvi'nppcanm a cribildlike i)<‘N’ilUy and oUnlictnce, In thim- 
over whom it H exereirtid. w hich up* now very randy t<> N' found. It aim AU| 2 :in*AU 
the qanr»tion. what prai'liral |vuri»o'H’‘ it was ilfwlmied to an'.«*T. T^vo were imlhmnil 
in the CommitUv'(4 Kep.r;.—•* tin* effe<’lmU vindiontson i<f the truth of GotiV W«»nl 
before men,*' amt “ l!»e wannn^ utid <t>nif»»rt «f Ciiri-r*- IN-ople.” lint it if not cJcjir 
how either of ihess'ohjoi't* could 1** attainoi by a d^tdjinuiou, that the tio«-»K tnvfdrsw 
errorii of the irraveKi and nio-t dauiPToUi. elifiriu’t< r.” B»tli •Kvm to nxiuire tliai the 
censupt? should hn\i' iwuidnl tire *‘rn*r(* imolvml, «>r tlw d<>eiriije 

which the l*»ok hotl at lea*'! indlnHlly iin|>::i;n«'<>l, w* t<> tnuKe it chwr Um! liie 
alicfted error;* ivIT»x'Unl, n«>t merely prrni/cnf «>/r«r-‘rt4, hut truU»« uidvemally 
nia^ ns (wrt of the t’luinlt’t*er.isl/.-p. inj. 

•Aooordlnjr to the view which I have veni'trtsl t** take of the |rroprr of 

^modioai acthm in fliu <-o),n»i'«ane»- *«f the t’^niUtUitv ovei>.i<'^»f thow* liiuif**. 

They wenta|»poini«*il to examine tiu- Pari** whh-h. hwl th^n a|>|>eiir«‘*i of the Itidiop'fc 
work, and to ri*|)i»rt *• whether an; - - and if unv. trtt rf — 4>piulon». Iicretical «nr eiTouef»u>« 
in dk^rine. were omtainnl in it." They exira*'t#’*l ihn*** proiwtdtloiui, which they 
lutve eharaetenATvl a^^ we haM* «, «-n. 

‘ It may «i>em. indesiil. an if if«e ( ofniniit***’. in lla lr moflo *'f dmlln^r with tlw* find, 
of the propo-iti«;n;-. which they ciic or extract for tvusijre, tual Rhown that they wen* 
await’ of the precM^ nature id tlu.* fum'tion lh*‘y had 11 * 1 ^ 01 ^ 11 , and meant f»> 
confine Uiem#»*jv*'3« to n. That. pr«»|¥»RlUon 1-. The Hlfde i-* n<»t it/seff <io«r“ B'oni,'* 
The author himmlf imimdlauiy laitt*., " Hut OR’inndly * (mwIV Word ' will Iw hmni 
in the Bible, by oil whi* will humbly am) devoutly Ubten for it." of this<|ualihcati<<ii. 
the CommilUR'. »n their remark* on ila* prt*j)»»Hitit>n, take no iwti**? wlmlcvvr- Iti:t 
thev ftrwt olMrrve that lee prv»|F»dti«u, a« they <it«* ll. •• i» contrary lo the faith of lie- 
'CnlvcTKAl tTiur* h, which lion always tauirhi that floly bfrlpture iv given by inApira' 
tion of the Holy fihoRt." They aoinn t«» Imve overk*«ik«*) that thi« alau*m«i)t. how¬ 
ever iroc, wa* Imderant; bm they then pptxiwd lo refer to li»e Articles and Konnu- 
lariee of our own (’burch, which art*, imi(«!«i, tin- oul)a authority bltKling on h«*r 
miniitent. But, unf«rtiinat«?ly, not one of tin* pae*«frT*R.to which they refer, applltv 
to the propooiUon ootideminx). Many, incle«*i, atmuii; Uuun do clearly dnaiiitie the 
Bible as the “ Word of (b*!," But not one afflnn.H that “ the lillde In u*etf ftorl'a 
Word.** .... Xo doultt, the cxiinawlon iiMlirmUxl that Umi auUior niado a dia- 
ttfictton between the Biblo and the Word of Uotl. and considered the two uwms as 
not predaely equivalitni or ohaolntely interchangeable.And Uien* ts cer¬ 

tainly blifti authority for the distinction. Amoiur llm numerous p a nw agea of the New 
Teatament. in which the phnuw. Ik# Word etf Qod, (aeitrs, then* U not one In which it 
«i4rnifica the IBble, or in which that wrord could bo mibetltated for It withoni manifest 
abimrdlty. But, even in oitf Articles and IPtMrmataries, there are eeverml. In which 
the two terms do not appear to be treateil as iiynonytnoua .... Jf Os* Word of 
Ood it io be found aeeAsrr 6al ta JJoip Wni, nU only would no ofAtr (Hrimiam lOera- 
Otrtbeproptriyea/i^ temeLbmi Out BtiUt tittif mrnid be degraded aaig k a mra 

iuUer, and wmtd not be a Ibetmg tprimg of ihahM TVwlA. On the whole, the Beport Amt 
attiarhsa an arbitrary meaning to an ambiguous ax pre a sl on, and tbtm oharffM ft with 
oomradfoOng aotbwHtai, wuefa «co afttwr vrtioUy aUent npoa U, tnr iMn fo coon* 
tanaaoa and wacxKBt it. « • • • 
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* Bnt, In their treatment of the next proposidon, the Committee ■eem tlmocfe entirely 

to have toet sight of the principle, which, although mleopplied, appeared to guide 
them in their examination of the For, with a mingle insigniheant exoej^on, 

they confront it, not with our Artlclee and Formularies, but wl& poMsat/e* qf Berip- 
tiitf. Quotations from Scripture may add great weight to a theological airpcoMmi; 
they atxs essential for the establishment of any doctiine of a Chnroh, w^h pre^seee 
to ground its teaching on Scripture; but they ore entirely out of place where the 
qiiOKtion is, not whether a doctrine is true or falHC, but whether it is the doctrine of 
the Church of England. . . . This is no h>ga! refinement, but a plain dictate 
of common semse; and it does not at all dei)cnd on the composition of the tritmnal 
iH'fore which such questions are tried, so as to lx; less appllcablo if thef^artcoD- 
sisteil entirely of occiesiaetioB. .... I should think it a gr^t misfortune to the 
t'hurch, if Convocation, sitting in Judgment on the orthodoxy of a theoloj^eai woafC, 
though without any view to pr<iCDodlng8 against the author, should ignore and prao* 
tieaJly reject that i>rlnciple. And, If in this respcHTt the Report betrays the inflfMwww 
of a r>crsonal preposscasion, wliich, however natural, ought not to be allowed to swi^ 
the doclHious of a grave assembly,—above all, so as to bring them into conflict with 
the highest legal authorities of theltc^m,—we have the more reason to rejoice that 
it did net ubtiiiu the sanction of the Upper House. 

‘ When 1 look at the .Scriptural arguments adduced in the Keport against the 
WHxnul proposition extracted for I'ondemnation, they do not seem to me of such a 
quality as to deserve to form an exception, if any could be admitted, to the rule 
w hu h would exclmle them from such an investigation. .... Tlic Committee 
ol*« rv<‘ that “ Moses Is sp*>kc« of, by our Blessed Lord in the Oospcl, as the writer of 
Uh* Pentateuch." 1 suspect that even a layman, little acquainted with the manifold 
asjMxts of the (loostion, and the almost infinite number of sumnses which have 
Issni or may he formed concerning it, would lx* somewhat diaapt>oinled, when he 
found that the proof of t his statement consists of tliree passages, in w hich our Lend 
HixMiksof ** Moses and the Prophets.” of the “ law of Mo8i‘6,” and of “writing of 
Mo'X’S.” It is true that it would not lx*afiitn1 objection to the argument, that the 
w«>nl “ Pcntatcuoh " does not occur in the Bible. It might have Ix-en .so described, 
ns to (X)iin»vt even.' part of its contents with the hand of Moses, as distinctly as If 
theul>scrvati(*n of the Committee ha/l been Utemlly true. But in fact tliis is not the 
cr.tM*; and still hKs is any such distinct appropriation to be found in any of the 
piwsagea cited by the Commith-e in support of their assertion, that “ Mo«i« la reoog> 
iiistsi ^ iho WTit<*r <»f the Pentateuch in other {uusaages of lloly Scripture.” They 
on* neither more nor !»*«?. cxmclusive than the language of the Seventh Article, to 
which the Committee confine all the reference they have made to the Judgment of 
the rhurch on this question,—though this was the only matter into which it was 
their pn.i)er bnainoas to en<julrc. The Article alludes to ” the law given from God 
by » Khmdcr foundation for any Inference as to the record of that law, 

much more as to the authorshi)) of other i>arts of the Pentateuch. osjx*clany as the 
name of Moses d»)ca noto<vur itt the enumeration of the canonical l»ookii In the Sixth 
Arth lo. If the <iuc«tion hml l)aen as to the authorship of the B.x>k of Fwims. few 
|x rv«*n» probably would think that it hod bocm dogmatically decided bv*tbe Chorch, 
because in the Prayer-Book the Psalter is dcsscribed a« the “Psalms of ilavid." 

•The third pr<»I)osition, “ variously stated in the book,’* relates to the historical truth 
of the Peutau*uc!i, which the author denies, not in the sense that every thing in It Is 
pure fiction, but that all Is not historically true. . . But it is to bt* regrwted that 
the Committee should again have lost sight of tho object for wliich they ware ap- 
jKiintctl. and have omitted to r^er to any doctrine of the Church, which the author 
has contnuiicted. This was tite more incumbent on thein, since a rtx'ent judgment 
has formally sanctioned a wry wide latitude in this respect. It is clear that, in such 
things, there cannot lx* two weights and two measures for dUforent jx^rsons, and 
that it dot's not belong to any but legal authorltv to draw tho line, by which the 
frewlom. o&«e/aWy gron/sd mfArery. is to be limited in practice. . . 

• Tlieae are the propoKitions which thej- extract as the “ main propowtiouB of the 
l)Ook.' which, though not i>n*U*ndlng to “ pronounce definitively whether they aire or 
are not heretical," they denounce as “ involving errors of the gravest and moot 
dangeroiw character." But they proceed to cite a furth^ proposition, whkfli th# 
author states in the form of a question, to meet an objection which hod been railed 
against hU main oonolusiou, os virtually rejecting Our Lord's authority, by whhdi.ha 
tlie Committee state, ** the genuineness and the Authenticity of the Pentateuch baH 
been guaranteed to all men." Whefh« the passages, in whic^ Our lx>rd quoOea or 
miudes to toe Pentateuch, amount to such a guarantee, is a point which they do not 
discuss. They only obeerve that the i»opc»ition "uueetiona our Blemed LoidTs 
Divine knowledge,”—and with tost ranark they drop the rabjeDt. 

‘ Considering that this proiiosition U incomporahly the most important of ^ 
they cite, . . one is surprised that it should have been diszniseed with lo vwy 
cursory and imperfect a notice. For it is not even dear too t H comretJy rTnrnaili 
tl» « meaning, Tho question which he rahMiB does not properly oo^oem Omr 

lord s Divifie knowledge, that is, ^ knowled^ beloDging to His Divine KateM It 
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Is whether HU hranan knowledge was coextensive with the Divine OmnUoionoe. It U 
obvioQSf et the first gUnoef wbnt a vast fieifi of speculation, theological and meta¬ 
physical, is opened by this sujfgestion. . . Blsdiop JmuQir Taylor observe**: 

They, tiiat love to serve Ood in Imd questions, use to dispute wbtRher Chrtst did 
truly, or in appearance only, Incrosiie in wisdom. . . Others . . oppmben*! no 
inoonvenlenoe In afilnning it to teloug to the verity of bunum nature, to have 
degrees of understanding as well as of other perfections; and aithoiigfa the humanity 
of Christ made up the same person with His Divinity, yet Uwy think the Divinity 
ittill to be free, even in thoiM communications which were Impart^ to His liiforior 
nature. . . It Uolosr to wliich side Tayiou inclines. But Imustownlshould 
bo sorry to see these hard questions revived. , , ftbiU more^Aould I d^^pitvato oriy 
attempt of the Church of Kngiand to promulgo a new dogma for the settlement of 
fehU oontrovers}*. And 1 lament that the Ci>xnmittcp of the Lowor liouse should 
have ez{ve9Md thmnsolves, os If citlier there was no ** dispute *' on the subject, or it 
belonmd to them to end it 1 ^ a wonl. Hut. at loatt., m their remark Indicatcxl 
that the Dishop hmi. In their judgment, fallen into some gnve error, it was due, not 
only to him, but the readers of their lUij»ort, and to the Churdi at large, that they 
should have pointeil out what the error w by a oomporUou with tho doctrine of the 
Church which it was suppowd to coiHriwhct.*>~p.lo:uUfi. 

I atki also the following from a Lscturv on ‘ Scicnoo and Theology.’ lately de- 
Uverod by Chief-Justice Hanson, of South Au%tn»llflu 

•The uniform course of opinion during tho hi>t half century among all competent 
enanirers hag been in a direction tuiverm to tlw* )ji«u»rical character, at least of tho 
early |iart, of tho D^k of Cleiiosis. Owlogy has. 1 U>hc've I may say, utterly exploded 
the notion ol Creation In six days as given in th** hr«i rhaptvr. as well as the ldi*:fc of 
a univerNd Deluge; and It is gr^ually throwing Uurk the date of the first appearart<:o 
of man upon the globe to an antiquity which, aceording to pn«ent appearance!*, wiJl 
ultlnmtoly be UHNisured by hundreds of thousand'* «»f yiar*. The Sciiiv^oe of Latiguago 
Md Ethnology both fend to show that the seinurutiou of tho human family, if, as is 
pvobatUe, it was one family originally, must Is* thrown back for Unui of thousanils of 
yean, and (iiat tho people of Canaan, whom the Isrot-ilu^ dntve out. beloogixl. no 
km than the Israelites tbems).‘1v(v, Ut the ratw, instea-l of ix'ing ilan>it<-*, 

while the Persians belonged to ilie liuio-Kuro{K-an family, ixistewl of Udng, a** th»* 
auUior of the tenth chapter of Uciioius inakog tht-m.i'ieuxlUc. Aud.«a the narae limr. 
critical invesUgatinns, as to tin* ag<* and authorship of the Dock, an’ hwllng unmis¬ 
takably to the lielicf that, whoever Its c>*mpilrr might U*. oikI whatever ancient 
document might eralxKUod in It, then* were, at atiy rate. rnon!» than twTo fs'iNr.ii* 
oonoontaa in Its authorship, the t’orllm of w horn could not have lived mimh lich-n-, 
and probal^y did not live afUT, the lime of l>.u»d. 1 do not now put forw'arJ lhi»N* 
oondusiMw true, though pernonally I o.»nsi<kv tlie rvhieuco Mudi ns to wurraiit our 
belief of todr truth: but I mention them as tiiose conclusions, to which tl»»e currcf’ 
of opinion isnowleodiug.aiKtwhndi the majority of independent think«*ni. whutioroto 
tbfsxuelvea to tliese cnqulriiu, will Ijo likel> lo at!oj»f. /» jad, frw/ /wr tAe 
imier$st4 tvppoteni ta be at tiuke. aa<i IM fA/Weviro/ p^tuMtu O^Jvrt arotut^t, / Uhrrr 
that there tmuM ai thu titw be no more «u U> lAe ^neraX IrubI of the cometutiont 

whteh Biehop Cohmto i$ enounang, ertth regard to the VAOrrmuHir of the roWy AfSAwy oi' 
the eorid aii«f of the Je*et, than t^rre u vt(A regard to thorn put farih bg h'tebahr, a* tn 
ike ttaorrCaiA/y of the earig Auiorg of the liormat*, Bat, however this may he, It 
cannot be denied tliat among indepcndigit thinkers, who havedurcled their fmqtiirscw 
to this fubjat. the tendenry is towards the ocnrlusiniu whk’h I have indicated, m 
i^to of ttroiig early pr«qi(>iMcaMions,aiHi of no alight pmamt tudmvmenta to maintain 
the contrary views. New, is it to be snp}XMiid,--wih anyone venture to assert,—tluit 
those views. If aiio}}C«d. ct»»i affi’ct the relation of man to (Jod, or the pun>oM« t.f ImkI 
to man ?~Uial tl»c Induccmeiits to virtue .r piety will lie dlminUlusi. or that virtue 
•nd piety will Ise loss acn*tiiabk? to Cm* I ?—4»r oven UiOl tlMiwe opiniaus. If hon^wtly 
fonn^Nl and majifully proclaiim'd, will h' phw«ii»g in tlm eyes of the God of 
Truth, than tijo runtrary opinhutfl, taken at second hand without enquiry, or uh- 
teinod M the ruiult of an enquiry w Ikmc cnrh-Uidoii ua* forodiTtormineii ? No thmbt 
ft is true that many opinloins, whi«.h we have t«!eu tvcustonusl to hold.—rather. 

> though, upon the authority of the seborjhmen ami of Milton than of the lUblo,>—will 
fim if these view* uiymatcly imnall; awl tlwair, who indsi uptm having their 
Theology in a systeauuUc form, may ha\o lo itnno'Ud their systema. lUit tlicse arc 
the noofsshory oonseqiRkcys. in every Itaneh of eiiquiry. of tljo dincovrry of new 
tmthji, whenever systems have Unm pnmtatondy MiiU. whatever may bo 

their reaului, unleio we are prvpareil to iir'jhlbit ail '^deiitific invc»tiga4inn, 
anquirios are demanded by Um vwy im{<ortance and <o-ntlttefWx of tlie subject ; and. if 
Iwritutod. they mmd tw earricvl rm with tu> other purpoeti than that of foUowiug 
Troth, whlthenocver it aziay laid ua.* 



ADVEBTISEMENT 


TO 

THE PEOPLE’S EDITION. 


In this edition of my work on the Pentateuch, I have desired to 
place, in a clear and intelligible form, before the eyes of the 
general reader, the main arguments which have been advanced in 
my first four Parts, as proving the unhistorical character, the later 
origin, and the compound authorship, of the five books usually 
attributed to Moses. 

Hitherto I have addressed myself only to the Clergy and to the 
more highly-educated among the Laity; and the difficulties, con¬ 
nected with the strict scientific treatment of the subject, have 
confined, of course, the study of my work to a compsuatively 
limited, though still in itself extensive, circle. But now I address 
the general public. I should feel, indeed, that, unless I had 
first stated at length, for the consideration and examination of 
the learned, the grounds on which my conclusions are based, I 
should not be justified in bringing the discussion of these ques¬ 
tions in this form within the reach of the People at large. But a 
long interval has now elapsed, since my First Part was published; 
and I have sufficiently tested the valMty of my arguments by the 
character of the answers, which have been given to some of them. 
Being thus satisfied of the soundness of my position, and the 
general truth of the main results of my critical labours, I here 
lay my work before the many, corrected and condensed, without 
any loss of real substance, but stripped of the Hebrew quota¬ 
tions and some more difficult detmls, for which reference may he 
made to the larger volumes. And I have the less hesitation in 
doing this, inasmuch as the subjects here treated of have been 
of late, and are stiU, discussed freely in the public journals; so 
that no thoughtful person can fail to see that we have here before 
us one of the great questions of the time, of which thU generation 
must give account to future ages. 

Further, the violent denunciations which in so many instances 
have taken the place of argument, and the course adopted by the 
Society for Promoting Christian Knowledge, in circulating a 
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‘ People’s Edition ’ of the late Dr. M'Dattl’s ‘ Reply,’ •which has 
^been commended by the Bishop (Bickeesteth) of Ripon in his 
lecent. Charge as having given to my work ' a decisive and 
oomi^te refutation,’ have made it the more desirable that the 
* People’ themselves, — that is, all persons of common sense, 
whether learned or other-wise,—should have the opportunity of 
se^g-with their own eyes what is the real state of the case. An<l 
eqiecially I must desire that the inhabitants of Natal and of South 
Afnca, generally, who have heard mo condemned in very violent 
terms by the Metropolitan Bishop of Capetown, and who cannot 
be expected to have made much acquaintance ■with my books in 
their larger form, should be able to judge for themselves as to the 
contents, and as to the whole tone and spirit, of my work. 

Lastly, when I find the Bishop of Ripon, urging his Clergy to 
impress upon their flocks that — 

Ou: vhoU Bible i$ (he infallible record of the Mind and Will of God, . . , The BibUt 
like U* Aedhor, it pure unchangeable truth—truths uUhout admijcturc vf error, — 

when I find the Bishop (Hampden) of Hf.kepord aiwerting in like 
manner (^Guardim, June 1.5th, 18C4) that, to ‘ dewy th<; vifttUihlc 
mtthorxty of the Bible,' that is, I presume, of every line and letter 
of the Bible, is to ‘depart from the faith,' —and tlie Bishop of ('’ape- 
town maintaining, in his Judgment on my (so called) ‘Trial,’ 
that ‘ in the belief of the Church’— 

the %phole Bible it the unerring Word of the Licing'Oodf J3.3R2— 

tbc Qmrcit reg:ardfi, ajwJ cxpecta all ita offlccru to rojrortl, tho Holy Rrripttiroa nc 
teaching pure and tingle truth —It ig nothing to reply that they teach wbal Ls triu in 
all tilings neoossary to salration, jp.390~> 

I hold it to he my duty, as a servant of God and a lover 
of the souls of men, to do my utmost to counteract a systom of 
teaching, which I believe to be erroneous and mischievous, luid ono 
of the greatest hindrances to the progress of true Religion in thu 
land. 

J. W. NATAL. 


London: August 18, 1861. 



PREFACE TO PART I 


The cincrMSTANCES, undei which this book has been written, will ■ 
be beat indicated by the following extracts from a letter, which I 
addressed some time ago, (though I did not forward it,) to a 
Professor of Divinity in one of our English Universities, (Prof, 
IIaeold Browne, now Bishop of Eny.) 

'lily remembrance of the friendly intercourse, which I have 
enjoyed with you in former days, would be enough to assure me 
that you will excuse uiy troubling you on the present occasion, 
wt>re I not also certain that, on far higher grounds, you will 
gladly lend what aid you can to a brother in distress, and in very 
great need of advice and nssiatance, such as few are better able to 
give than yourself. You will easily understand that, in this 
distant colony, I am far removed from the pos.sibility of converse 
with those, who w<mld bo capable of appreciating my difficulties, 
and helping me with friendly sympathy and counsel. I have 
many friends in England; but there are few, to whom I would 
look more readily than to yourself, for the help which I need, from 
reganl both to your public position and private character; and you 
have given evidence, moreover, in y^our published works, of Aat 
extensive reading and sound judgment, the aid of which I specially 
require under my present circumstances. 

‘ You will, of course, expect that, since I have had the chaigs 
of this Diocese, I have been closely occupied in the study of the 
Zulu tongue, and in translating the Scriptures into it Through 
the blessing of God, I bare now translated the New Testament 
completely, and several parts of the Old, among t|e rest the hooks 
of Genesis and Exodus. In this work 1 hare been uded by 
intelligent natives; and, having also published a Zulu Grammar 
and Dictionary, I have acquired sufficient knowledge of the lan¬ 
guage, to be able to have intimate communion witJi the native 
mind, while .thus engaged with them, so as not only to 4vail 
myself freely of their criticism^ but to appreoktto fully -their 
objections and difficulties. Thus, however, it hi^ 
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'e been brought face to face with questions, which 

t me some uneasiness in former days, but with respect to 
I I yras then enabled to satisfy my mind sufficiently for 
p^d^Oarposes, and I had fondly hoped to have laid the 
Msf'^em at last for ever. Engrossed w;ith parochial and 
in England, I did what, probably, many other clergy- 
mea b^axdone under similar circumstances,—I contented myself 
w^; lilmicing, by means of the specious explanations, which are 
given in most commentaries, the ordinary objections against the 
historical character of the early portions of the Old Testament, and 
settled down into a willing acquiescence in the general truth of the 
narrative, whatever difficulties might still hang about particular 
parts of it. In short, the doctrinal and devotional portions of the 
Eible were what were needed most in parochial duty. And, if a 
passage of the Old Testament formed at any time the subject of a 
sermon, it was easy to draw from it practical lessons of daily life, 
without^examining closely into the historical truth of the narra¬ 
tive. It is true, there were one or two stories, which presented 
great difficulties, too prominent not to be noticed, and which were 
brought every now and then before us in the Les.«on3 of the f'hurch, 
such, for instance, as the account of the Creation and the Deluge. 
But, on the whole, I found so much of Divine Light and Life in 
these and other parts of the Sacred Book, so much wherewith to feed 
my own soul and the souls of others, that I was content to take all 
this for granted, as being true in the main, however wonderful, 
and as being at least capable, in an extreme case, of tome sufficient 
explanation. 

‘ Here, however, as I have said, amidst my work in this land, I 
have been brought face to face with the very questions which 
I then put by. While translating the stoiy of the Flood, I have 
had a simple-minded, but intelligent, native,—one with the docility 
of a child, but the reasoning powers of mature age,—look up, and 
ask,' Is all that true ? Do you really believe that all this happened 
thus,—that bU the beasts, and birds, and creeping things, upon I he 
earth, large {^'small, from hot countries and cold, emue thus by 
pairs, and eifwltid into the ark with Noah P And did Noah gather 
food for them aU, for the beasts and birds of prey, as well as the 
rest? ’ My heart answered in the words of the Prophet, ‘Shall a 
man speak lies in' the name of the Lord P ’ Zech.xiii.3. I daivd 
not do so. My own knowledge of some branches of science, of 
Geology in particular, had ^en much increased since 1 left 
England; and I now knew for certain, on geological grounds, a 
fact, of which I had only had misgivings before, vis. that a 
Universal Deluge, such as the Bible manifestly speaks of, could 
not possibly have taken place in the way described in the Book of 
Oenesi^ not to mention other difficulties which the story coutaiu.s. 
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I refer especially to the circumstance, well known to all geolopats, 
that volcanic hills of immense extent exist in Auvergne and Lan¬ 
guedoc, which must have been formed ages before the Koachian 
Deluge, and which are covered with light and loose substances, 
pumice-stone, &c., that must have been swept away by a Flood, 
but do not exhibit the slightest sign of having ever been so 
disturbed. Of course, I am well aware that some have attempted 
to show that Noah’s Deluge was only a partial one. But such 
attempts have ever seemed to me to be made in the very teeth ^f 
the Scripture statements, which arS n.s plain and explicit as words 
can po.ssibly be. Nor is anything really gained by supposing the 
Deluge to have been partial. For, as waters must find their own 
level on the Earth’s surface, without a special miracle, of which 
the Bible says nothing, a Flood, which should begin by covering 
the top of Ararat, (if that were conceivable,) or a much lower 
mountain, must necessarily become universal, and in due time 
sweep over the hills of Auvergne. Knowing this, I felt that I 
dared not, as a servant of the God of Truth, urge my brother man 
to believe that, which I did not myself believe, which I knew 
to bo untrue, as a matter-of-fact, historical, narrative. I gave 
him, however, such a reply as satisfied him for the time, without 
throw'ing any discredit upon the general veracity of the Bible 
history. 

‘ But I was thus driven,—against my will at first, I may truly 
say,—to search more deeply into these questions; and I have 
since done so, to the best of my power, with the means at my 
disposal in this colony. And now I tremble at the result of my 
enquiries,—rather, I should do so, were it not that I believe 
fiiTuly in a God of Righteousness and Truth and Love, who both 
‘ IS, and is a rewarder of them that diligently seek him.’ Should 
all else give way beneath me, I feel that His Everlasting Arms 
are still under me. I am sure that the solid ground is there, on 
which my feet can rest, in the knowledge of Him, ‘in whom^I 
live, end move, and have my being,’ who is my ‘faithful Creator,’ 
my ‘Almighty and most Merciful Father.’ That Truth I see 
with my spirit’s eyes, once opened to the light of it, as plainly aa 
I see the Sun in the heavens. And that Truth, I know, more 
or less distinctly apprehended, has been the food of living men, 
the strength of brave souls that ‘ yearn for light,’ and battle for 
the right and the true, the support of struggling and sorrow- 
stricken hearts, in all ages of the world, in all cUmes, under aU 
religions.’ 

[The letter then proceeded to state some aS Hte prind]^ di£S- 
culties in the account of the Exodus, which are set forth at full 
length in the present work, and concluded as follows.] 

‘Will you oblige me by telling me if you know of any books, 
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whidbi to yonr own mind deal with these questions satisfactorily, 

rather, will you kindly direct Messrs.-to send to mo the 

lic^ or books you may recommend, with others which I have 
otcteied from them P Among the rest, I have sent for Henosten- 
BXBfi’s book on the Pentateuch, which I see commended in a 
xemackable article in the Quarterly on ‘ Essays and Reviews.’ 
That article, however, appears to me to shrink from touching the 
real question at issue, and, instead of meeting the Essayists with 
ailment, to bo chiefly occupied with pitying or censuring them. 
Certainly, there are not a few points, on which I differ strongly 
finm those writers. But I cannot think it to bo a fair way of 
proceeding to point out, as the apparent cansoqiimce of the course 
they are pursuing, that it will necessarily lend to infidelity or 
atheism. It may be so with some; must it, therefore, bo so with 
all? The same, of course, might have been said, and probably 
was said, freely, and just as trulj% by the .lews of 8t. J’aul and 
others, and, in later times, by members of ihe Romish t’buroh of 
our own Reformers. Our duty, surely, is to follow the Truth, 
wherever it leads us, and to leave the consequences in the liand.s 
of God. Moreover, in the only instance, where the writer in thi' 
Quarterly does attempt to remove a difficulty, he explains away a 
miracle by a piece of thorough ‘ neologianisin,'—I mean, where be 
accounts for the sun ‘ .standing still,’ at tin word of Jewhua, by 
referring to ‘<me of the thousand other nudes, by which (iod’s 
mighty power could have accomplished that, miracle, rather than 
by the actual suspension of the unbroken career of the motion of 
the heavenly bodies in their appointed courses,’ which lu.-it the 
Bible plainly speaks of to a common understanding, though the 
writer seems not to believe in it.* 


• So, too, Arcbd. Pratt write**, Seripture mui Srit^n^ nnt nf tarianfp, p. SS, — * Tlic 
oooompIistuQent of tola (miracle] is tuppottpd tomp [N.IJ.} have Ustn thp. 
arresting of the earth «• its rolatnsn. In what other wonlrt, Uhti, oouM the niirarle 
kave been exproeeed ? Shonld it have been tutifl. ‘ Sn the frarth to revr»)vc, aitii 

made tbie sun appear to stand «till in the midivi of hcaTca '/' Thit* is not the lantfOUEru 
wel^nld.TiBe, even In these days of scicniitie U{^t. Wore so great a wonder ttgain 
to tggetttt vrotzhi even an astronomer, an he ItKtked into the hoaveiiH, exclaim, * Tito 
earth staada atUl I * f Would he not be Inoghed at a pedant ? Whereas, ti. i.wt tho 
l«Qgnageof ^qiearanoes, and thus to imitate style of the Iloly Scriptures them- 
selves, woold be most aatnral and iatelliKihle/ 

It will be observed tbRt Arcfad. Piutt does not oommit himself to maintaining the 
above view; W wys, ‘ 6 is snpposcd by some ’ to have been acoomplished thus. But 
he aa^es an If this tBxplaaaati*^ were posslbU;, and not iniprol>able ; Uuit is to say, bo 
lends the weight of Ids Ugh position and mathematical celebrity to the support of a 
view, which eviiry natiirU imiloeophcr will know to be wholly untenable. For,— not 
to speak of the fact, tihat, if the earth’s motion warn scddenly sto|ipod. a man’s feet 
wonld be aneated, w'Ule Us itodf was moving at the rate (on the equator) of ) ,<> 0 (> 
miles an hour, (co*, rather, 1,(K^ miles a neimtte^ since not only must the earth's 
dlnmal rotetion on its axis he stopped, but its annual motion also through Hfmue), so 
that eray human being and animal wooU to dashed to pieces in a moment, and a 
miglity dUqge overwhelm the earth, unless all ttiis were preventod by a profusinn of 
tairacBlons Interferences,—one pdhit Ui at onoe fatal to the above solntioD. Archd. 
Fbatt <|aotes only the wcmls, * So the turn stood still in tho midst of heaven, and 
basted cot to go down about a whole di^ ;* and, altlioiigb this is sorely one of the 
mptb jsominent qnesttons, ia reepeot ci which tt to asserted that * fioriptora and 
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' After reading that article, I felt more hopelessly than ever hw* 
hollow is the ground upon which we have so long been stamdili^, 
with reference to the subject of the Inspiration of Scripture. I 
see that there is a very general demand made upon the clerical 
authors of ‘ Essays and Iteviews,’ that' they should leave the 
Church of England, or, at least, resign their preferments, ^or my 
own part, however much I may dissent, as I do, from some of their 
views, I am Very far indeed from judging them for remaining, as 
they still do, as ministers within her pale,—^knowing too well, by 
my own feelings, how dreadful would be the wrench, to be tobn 
from all one has loved and revered, by going out of the Church. 
I’erhaps. they may feel it to be their duty to the Church itself, 
and to tlmt wliicli they hold to be the Truth, to abide in their 
stations, unless they are formally and legally excluded from them, 
and to claim for all her members, clerical as well as lay, that 
frei’dom of thought luid utterance, which is the very essence of 
otir Protestant religion, and without which, indeed, in this age 
of ndvaneing science, the Church of England would soon become a 
mere dark prison-house, in which the mind both of tho teacher and 
the taught would be fettered still with the chains of past ignorance, 
instead of being, as we fondly believed, the very home of religious 
liberty, and tho centre of life and light for aU the land. But, 
whatever may be tlie fate of that book or its authors, it is surely 
impossible to put down, in these days, the spirit of honest, truth¬ 
seeking, investigation into sttch matters as these. To attempt to 
do this, would only be like the futile endeavour to sweep back the 
tide, which is rising at our very doors. Tliis is assuredly no time 
for such trifling. Instead of trying to do this, or to throw up 
sandbanks, which may servo for the present moment to hide from 
our view the swelling waters, it is plainly our duty before God and 
Man to see that the foundations of our faith are sound, and deeply 
laid in the very Truth itself. 

‘ For myself, if I enimot find the means of doing away with my 
present diflieulties, I see not howl can retain my Episcopal OfBce, 
in the discharge of which I must require from others a aql^mn 
declaration, that they ‘ do nnfeignedly believe all the CKpw^cal 
Scriptures of the Old and New Testament,’ which, wifEh the 
evidence now before me, it is impossible wholly to belioro,* 

Scionae at yaiiancc/ ho tho whoU subject Id a short vad aerer 

evon montionK tho nioon. ])iit tho Bible sajs. * Tfya sttn »tood <u^ tke motm 
Jo.x. 13 ; nnd tho arrostbii; uf the earth’s motion, while it might oanae tlm 
poarance of tho sun * standing still,' wotUd not aooount to tiie mooa * sta^ng.’ 

It U ImtxHiaiblo not to feel the foroe of Arohd. Pratt's owa obaer«ation, 

* Tlie loiwon we loam from this example is this: How possible it it Sfemi while 
wc are contending for truth, oiur minds may be enslaved to enror bgr long'-oheciisbedl 
pre{K>8S68Hion81' 

* This was written before the recimt decision of the Oodrt of Arobee, 9ig. that itm 
abOTO words must be held only to imply * a bonA fide b^iedf that the Holy SorigfeBiHi 
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* X need not say to you that, whatever support and comfort I 
may feel in the consciousness of doing what appears to be right, it 
would be no light thing for me, at my time of life, to be casj 
adrift upon the world, and have to begin life again under heavy- 
pressure and amidst ^ unfavourable circumstances,—^to be sepa¬ 
rated from many of my old friends, to have my name cast out as 
evil even by some of them, and to have it trodden, imder foot, 
as an unclean thing, by others, who do not know me,—not to 
speak of the pain it would cause me to leave a work like this, 
which has been committed to me in this land, to which my whole 
heart and soul have been devoted, and for which, as it seemed, 
God had fitted me in some measure more than for others,—a 
work in which I would joyfully still, if it please God, spend and 
be spent. 

‘ But God’s Will must be done. The Law of Truth must be 
obeyed. I shall await your reply, before I take any course, which 
may commit me in so serious a matter. And I feel that I shall do 
right to take time for careful deliberation. Should my difficulties 
not be removed, I shall, if God will, come to England, and there 
again consult some of my friends. But then, if the step mu.st 
betaken, in God’s Name I must take it; and He Himself will 
pro-ride for me future work on earth, of some kind or other, if Ho 
has work for me to do.’ 

The above letter I -wrote, hut did not forward, in the early part 
of 1801. I had not then gone so deeply into the question as I 
have done since. And, as 1 do not wish to he misunderstood by 
some, whom I truly esteem and love,—to whom I owe all duty 
and respect, but allegiance to the Truth above all,—I may here 
say that, at the time when I took counsel with my Episcopal 
Brethren at the Capeto-wn Conference in January, 1801, 1 bad 
not even begun to enter on these enquiries, though I fully in¬ 
tended to do so on my return to Natal. Then, however, I had 
not the most distant idea of the results at which I have now 
arrived. I am sensible, of course, that, in suiting this, I lay 
myself open to the objection, that the views, which I now hold, 
are comparatively of recent date, and, having been adopted within 
less than two years, may be found after a while untenable, and bo 
as quickly abandoned. I do not myself see any probability or 
possibility of this, so far as the main question is concerned, viz. 
the unhistorical character of the story of the Exodus, which is 
exhibited in the First Part of this work. But, however this may 
be, I hagre thought it right to state the simple truth. And, though 

GOBbBin ererythitig necemary to aalvation, nod that to that extont they liavo Dio 
dtroct MRKtioii of Uio Almighty/--'hy wbichi of ootsnoi the above ooucluaion is mate* 
vfgBy ai&Bcted. 
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these views ere, comparatively speaking, new to me,->*-«nd will bo 
new, as I believe, to most of my English readers, even to many of 
the Clergy, of whom, probably, few have examined the Pentateuch: 
closely since they took Orders, while parts of it some of them may 
have never really studied at all,—yet I am by this time well aware 
that most of the points here considered have been already brought 
forward, though not exactly in the present form, by various 
continental writers, with whom the critical and scientific study 
of the Scriptures has made more j^ogress than it has yet done 
in England.* 

Some, indeed, may be ready to say of this book, as the Quarterly 
says of the Essayists, ‘ the whole apparatus is drawn bodily from 
the German Rationalists.’ This, however, is not the case; and 
I will, at once, state plainly to what extent I have been indebted 
to German 8ource.s, in the original composition of this work. 
Having determined that it was iny duty, without loss of time, to 
engage myself thoroughly in the task, of examining into the 
foundations of the current beljef in the historical credibility of 
the Mosaic stor)', I wrote to a friend in England, and requested 
him to send me some of the best books for entering on such a 
course of study, begging him to forward to me books on both sides 
of the question, ‘ both the bane and the antidote.’ He sent me 
two German works, Ewald (Oeschichie dee Volkes'Israel, 7 vols.) 
and Kuktz {History of the Old Covenant, 3 vols.), the former in 
German, the latter in an English translation (Clark's Theol. Ltbr.), 
and a book, which maintains the traditionary view, of the Mosaic 
origin and historical accuracy of the Pentateuch, with great zeal and 
ability, as will be seen by the numerous extracts which I have made 
from it in the body of this work. On receiving these books, I laid, 
for the pre.sent, Ewatj) on the shelf, and devoted myself to the close 
study of KxTR'rz’s work,—with what result the contents of this 
volume will show. I then grappled with Ewald’s book, and 
studied it diligently, the parts of it, nt least, which concern the 
O.T. history. It certainly displays an immense amount of erudi¬ 
tion, such ns may well entitle it to be called, as in the Ed. Review 
on‘Essays and Reviews,’ a ‘noble work.’ But, with respect to 
the Pentateuch, anyone, who is well acquainted with it, will 
perceive that my conclusions, on many important points, differ 
materially from Ewald's. Besides these, I had, at flr^ two 
books of HjBSNGsrKNBEKO, On the Psalms and on the ChritMogy of 


• HKNoOTKKBKtio i« very fond of representing Almost all hto opponents as Arftoxw* 
of Dk Wicmt ‘ They supply thcanatdvos very freely from hia ^orei,,M| haw mads 
searccly the leiwt addition to them.' 'Hiis is, of ooiM^ iMsnded to 

diminish the toroe of tiudr multi|>lied testimony, and to reduce it to single voioo 
of n« Wirmt. But the umr difllcultles, ij Oun naUs esist, moat, of eonnie, ocour to 
alt, who bring a fair and searching crlUoism to beat upon IlM nhisca, howsvsr they 
may differ in their mode of stating them. 
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t/jmO.T. And these comprised the whole of mj stock dS German 
^eiilog 7 , when the substance of my First Part was written. Since 
tiien, however, and while rewriting it with a view to publication, 
Wetxb’s Eivieitmtg, and Bmeek's excellent posthumous work, 
JSmleiiimff m das A. T., have come into my hands. I have also 
cacefhlly studied the most able modem works, written in defence 
of the ordinary view, such as HnwosTEiraEBa’s IHssertatwns on the 
Gtnmheness of the Eentatetich^Jlivjt&NiCK’s Introduction to the O.T., 
&C., with what effect the contents of the present work will show. 
At a still later period, I have been able to compare my results 
with those of KcEsnEii, in his JSi^risch-Kritisch Ondertoek, of 
which Part I, on the Historical Books of the O. T., has just been 
published at Leyden, (Sept 1861,)—a work of rare merit, but 
occupied wholly with critical and historical questions, such as do 
not come into consideration at all in the First Part of the present 
work. And, since my return to England, I have had an oppor¬ 
tunity of consulting Dr. Davidson’s Introduction to the O. T., 
Yols. I and II, the most able work which has yet appeared in 
England on the subject of Biblical Criticism. 

It will be observ^ that I have quoted repeatedly from Kitetz, 
Henssieneebo, &c., as well as from English works of eminence, 
written in support of the ordinary view. I have made these 
quotations on principle, in order that the reader may have before 
him all that, as far as I am aware, can be said by the best writers 
on that side of the question, and may perceive also that I have 
myself carefully considered the arguments of such writers, and 
have not hastily and lightly adopted niy present views; and I have 
often availed myself of their language, in illustration of some 
point occurring in the course of the enquiry, as being not only 
valuable on account of the information given on good authority, 
but liable also to no suspicion of having been composed from my 
own point of view, for the purpose of maintaining my argument. 

Being naturally unwilling in my present position, as a Bishop 
of the (Bturefa, to commit myself even to a friend on so grave a 
subject, if it could possibly be avoided, I determined to detain my 
letter wben written, for a time, to see what effect further study 
and considerotiem would have upon my views. At the end of 
that time,—in a great measure, by my being made more fully 
aware of the utt«r helplessness of Kitetz and Henostenbebo, 
in their endeavours to meet the difficulties, which are raised 
by a closer study of the Pentateuch,—became so convinced 
of the unhistorical* character of reiy considerable ^rtions of 

•In* the ezpnaaton ‘ tmUitorloal ’ or ‘ not hletoricolly true ’ throoBhont, rather 
ttuni'Tflctitloas,’ since the ar<^ ‘Sotion’Is irequentiy understood to Iniplr a am- 
soietu (UthoflSiBf on the part ot the writer, an t'i><en«o» to deoelvB. Xet, in tmting the 
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the MoMdc narrative, that I decided not to' fortrard my letter 
at alL I did not now need connael or assistance to relieve my 
own personal doubts; I had no longer any doubts; my former 
misgivings had been changed to certainties. The matter Was 
become much more serious. I saw that it concerned the whole 
Church,—not myself, and a few more only, whose minds might 
have been disturbed, by making too much of minor difficulties and 
contradictions, the force of which might be less feh by others. It 
was clear to me that difficulties, such as those which are set forth 
in the First Part of this hook, would he felt, and realised in their 
full force, by most intelligent Englishmen, whether of the Clergy 
or Laity, who should once have had them clearly brought before 
their eyes, and have allowed their minds to rest upon them. I 
considered, therefore, that I had not a right to ask of my friend 
privately beforehand a reply to my objections, with respect to 
which, as a Divinity Professor, he might, perhaps, ere long ho 
required to express his opinion in his public capacity. 

That the phenomena in the Pentateuch, to which I have drawn 
attention in the first instance, and which show so decbively its 
unhistorical character, have not yet, a-s far as I am aware, been set 
forth, in this form, before the eyes of English readers, may, perhaps, 
he explained as follows: 

(i) Some of these difficulties would only he likely to occur to 
one in the same position as myself, engaged as a Missionary in 
translating the Scriptures, and, therefore, compelled to discuss all 
the minutest details with intelligent natives, whose mode of life 
and habits, and even the nature of their country, so nearly corre¬ 
spond to those of the ancient Israelites, that the very same scenes 
are brought continually, as it were, before their eyes, and viiMdly 
realised in a practical point of tdetc, in a way in which an English 
student would scqjcely think of looking at them. 

(ii) Such studies as these have made very little progress as yet 
among the Clergy and Laity of Mngland ; and so the English mind, 
with its practical common-sense, has scarcely yet been brought to 
bear upon them. Add to which, that the study of the Hebrew 
language has, tUl of late years, been very much neglected in 
England in modem times. 

(iii) The difficulties which have been usually brought forinxi. 
in England, as affecting the historical character of the Pentateuch, 
are those which concern the Creation, the Fall, end the Deluge; 
and many, who fedi these difficulties very strongly, are able to get 

stoi 7 of tbs Exodns, tram the aacient leiamda of his people, the S e r tptnt e writer msy 
have had no more oon.<>clonsiie8e of doing wrong or of pracUsiiig historical d^ptioa. 
than Homkb, HgnoDOTmi. or Livr. It is tee, who do Mm wrong, end do wrong to 
the real exoetlence of the Sorlptnre story, by maintaining that it must be htst^oelly 
true, and that the writer meant it to bo rcoeived and hollered as suoh, not only 1^ his 
own countrymen, bat by all mankind to the end of time. 
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orer them, by supposing the first two to embody some kind of 
allegorical te^hing, and the last to be a report of some dread 
catastrophe, handed down in the form of a legend from hoar 
antiquity, without questioning at all the general historical truth of 
the story of the Exodus, upon which such important consequences 
depend. Hence such minds are little impressed by discussions 
mooted upon these points, and, indeed, are rather irritated by 
having these questions brought before them at all, when, as they 
think, they can bo fairly disposed of. 

(iv) Thus it is that English books, upon the historical credibility 
of the Mosaic narrative, are at present very few, and still fewer 
those, which treat the subject with the reverence due to a question, 
which involves the dearest hopes, and fondest beliefs, of bo many; 
while others again, as the essays in ‘Aids to Faith ’ and ‘ Replies 
to Essays and Reviews,’ which are written in defence of the 
traditionary view, while professing a desire for candid and free, 
though reverential, examination of the Bubject,'^peit pass by entirely 
the main points of difficulty, as if they were wholly unknown to 
the writers. 

(v) It is not unlikely that the works of the (so-called) orthwlox 
German writers, HXvernick, Kitktz, IIekostenbebo, Kbil, Ac., 
which are now Wng translated, and published in Clark'n Theo¬ 
logical Library, might before long have effected indirectly a cou- 
aiderable change in the current theology of England, by its being 
seen how feebly they reply to some of the more striking objections, 
which occur on a close study of the Pentateuch,—and which many 
an English reader will often learn first from these very attemjits 
to answer them,—and also how often they are obliged, by the force 
of Iffie Truth itself^ to abandon ground long held sacred in England, 
of which several instances will appear in the body of this bonk. 
But, even then, these portions of their works are often so overlaid 
with a mass of German erudition, in illustration of other questions 
of no consequence, about which there is no doubt or dispute, that 
the reader ia carried on from one real difficulty to another, without 
being exactly satiafled on each point as he passes, but yet without 
feeli^ very forcibly the failuie in each particular instance, his 
attention bring distracted, and bis patience and perseverance often 
rather painfully tasked, in the labour of going through the inter¬ 
mediate matter. 

(vi) On the other hand, writers of tiie liberal school in Germany 
take so completely for granted,—either on mrire critical grounds, 
or because they assume from the first the utter impossibility of 
miracles or supernatural revelations,—^tbe unhistori^ character 
and non-Mosric origin of the greater portion, at least, if not the 
whole, of the Pentateuch, that they do not generally take the 
trouble to test the credibility of the story, entering into such 
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matter-of-fact enquiries, as are here made the baris of the whole 
argument. 

There can bo no doubt, however, that a very wide-spread distrust 
does exist among the intelligent Laity in England, as to the sound¬ 
ness of the traflitionary view of Scripture Inspiration. But such 
distrust is generally grounded on one or two objections, felt 
strongly, perhaps, but yet imperfectly apprehended, not on a 
devout and careful study of the whole question, with deliberate 
con.sideration of all that can he said on both sides of it. Hence 
it is rather secretly felt, than openly expressed; though it is 
Bufliciently exhibited to the eye of a reflecting man in many 
outward .signs of the times, and in none more painfully than in 
the fact, whicii lias been lamented by more than one of the 
English Bench of Bishops, and which every Colonial Bishop must 
still more sorrowfully confeas, that the great body of the more 
intelligent stndestq of our Universities no longer come forward to 
devote themselvetfio the .service of the Church, but ai’e drafted oflF 
into other professions. The Church of England must fall to the 
ground by it.s own internal weakness,—by losing its hold upon the 
growing intidligcnce of nil classes,—unless some remedy be very 
soon applied to thi.s state of things. It is a miserable policy, which 
now prevails, unworthy of the Truth itself, and one which cannot 
long be maintained, to ‘ keep things quiet’ 

Meanwhile, a restraint is put upon scientific en'quiiy* of every 

* to * Peoplf's Fffition' I commend to the reader's Attention the odmira* 

We ‘ Kxftor lloll Ltvturo* on ‘ 'I'hc I’owor of (rotl In Hi« Animal Creation/ lately 
dvlivcnxl hy Prof. Owkv lK‘for«' ‘The Young Men's Christian Association/ from 
which 1 copy the fon*)\cinjr oxtraetj^. 

‘ Did time |H rmit. I could open out to you another field of the Power of God, aa 
manifc.stctl in ihc law of the ^rographical diinrihution of plantA and animaliji, and 
Bhow you li<>«-the iKKiuliar Ufc-fonns, for cxnmplo, widch now ros*peotively charoo- 
teriJH’ South Axuericu, An.^trulia, nn<l Now Zt^alaiid. ore closely allit'd to. or identical 
wiih, the forms rci>rc.>iciiu^i by fotwila that choractcrlatxi those part-s of the dry land« 
beftiro Niagura Iwgau to out back it« chnuitel in the platform of rock, over the face 
of which, u Ih'u iiplifUHl .%o,ooo years og*>, it first Im^au to fall. A»/t .o/M 
is UK^ompatihlf icifh (he twttoh of the dicerpence of all ejnsting^ air^hreoOditgy or drotn^ 
abh\ auimol u it/rom one Asialie centre tetthin a />criW <y'4,tk>0 pears. 

* But to how many in this hull might such bodies of fact and inference be distaste 

f ul, —such eular^jcmcnt of their knowledge of the Power unwelcome ? May I suppoee 
that there ore any here who would arrest the course of Scienf'e if they ooafd,—wonldl 
gladly fetb-T its clifFusion would fain Indiev© that there are not among the 

repreMmUitives of the Christian world, whom I am now honoutwl in addn»»ing, any 
to whom the depositions of the Power, teaching the world's vast ago, the correlation 
and oonoomitancy of death with life, the unlntcrmittancc of creatire acta, may be 
abhorrent,—who U»ok with sns|»icion, dislike, or dread, upon the evidences, reason¬ 
ings, proofs, of Gt^dogy, Poln.’ontology, Geographic^ Zoology,—who Imve ears to 
hoar, and will not hstxni, who have eyes to see, and will not l:^old. if such 

there be, lot me remind them that their mental condition is th« same as that of the 
devout C'hristimis, when the disooverios of tlie slxa|w. the motions, and oosmical 
tions, of our stnall planet were first propoimdod. They know not, or th€^ refuse to 
receive, the later evidences of the Power of God: * Tbiey thiWk thw know the 
Beriptures, and they do err,* 

* Not but that, for all that is potential to the right life here and in the life to ooineu 
Scripture alone sufflooth: the eternal truths are plainly told, , . . It is the human 
element, mingling with the divine, or meddling with it, whkh the disooverlee ot 
science exixyso: it is the fence, set up about some narrowed and eiXdaaiwB view, whidk 
they break down. Beware, therefore, of logically predae and definltn 

B 
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bind, by the fear of transgreMing in some way the bounds, which 
tile Scripture statements are supposed to have set to such specula¬ 
tions, and by the necessity of propitiating to some extent the 
popular religious feeling on the subject. Men of science, generally, 
have not the leisure to pursue very far for themselves such inves- 
ti(gations as these. And, if men of devout minds, they will feel 
obliged to acquiesce, more or less, in the dicta of the Church and 
the Clergy, while conscious oftentimes that such dicta are painfully 
at variance with truths, which they have begun to glimpse at as 
the results of their own researches. They may proceed, and, 
probably, very many do proceed, far enough to see that there is 
something hollow in the popular belief, and that the modem view 
of Scripture Inspiration cannot possibly be true in all points. But 
the work of examining into its truth or falsehood is a work for 
theologians, not for natural philosophers, and, to be done tho¬ 
roughly, it requires great labour and a special tatpning. Hence 
they will probably drop the subject altogether, some sinking into 
practical, if even unavowed, unbelief of the whole Mosaic story, 
as told in the Pentateuch, others smothering up their misgivings 
with a general assumption that the account must be substautially 
true: while there are very many, who appreciate, to some extent 
the diflBculties of the traditionary view, but yet are unable to satisfy 
themselves that it is wholly untenable, and live in a state of 
painful uncertainty, which they would gladly have tcraiinated, 
though even by the sharp pang of one derisive stroke, which shall 
sever their connection with it once and for ever. 

I believe that there are not a few among the more highly 
educated classes of society in England, and multitudes among the 
more intelligent operatives, who are in danger of drifting into 
irreligion and practical atheism, under this dim sense of the 
unsoundness of the popular view, combined with a feeling of 
distrust of their spiritual teachers, as if thetc must he either igno¬ 
rant of facts, which to themselves are patent, or, at least, in- 
sennble to the diflSculties which those facts involve, or else, being 
aware of their existence, and feeling their importance, are con- 

•ooonntlnir, from thrfr point of view, for oil things and oases, natnrtf anil prrtor- 
natiira], claiminfif to be final and all-miffloirnt. ‘ of Doctrine^* Schpm<'« of 

Chrtetianlty,' ‘ Iiogmatic Formnlaiic-t/ are of bninan fabrication, the works of man'ii 
of -which he la 8« proud and jealous as of the works of his hand**. Thty, lor- 
flooth, most not be tncddled with ! Any ray of lights exi>o«lnpr a holt? or a i»iul joint 
to them» mngt be shut out—the llght-bringer, perhaps, anotlioiimtiw-*! ! Thry must 
be the exception to the common lot awaiting all mortal con«truction<s I . . . Krnari* 
dpate yonrselves from notions of textoal meanings, which may have l»oon early ini- 
proased upon your plaKticunUerstandlng* Clear away the film or mwliuin, whloh has 
been’systemaiically screw'ed upon your mind’s eye by your early toacluT, with Isist in¬ 
tentions, and In l>e«t faith, wlictncr Anglican or Athanasian. Lnthttran, WcHieyan, 
Presbyterian, &c. Ak mnch a* may bti, become again ‘ ns little f IiiUlren,’ in wiekinu 
guidance from Holy tVilt. Above all, wiuaro your actions by Christian mhlo«. and 
be asBured that, as you do so, tlie tMeniial truth* will liccome plainer Ui your 
toteilcot: for ‘ He, that docth of the will, bIihII know of the doctrine, whether It bo 
*f God.’ 
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8dously ignoring them. It has hoen said by some, ‘ Wliy make 
this disturbance ? Why publish to the world matters like these, 
about which theologians may have doubts ? ’ I answer, that they 
are not theologians only, who are troubled with such doubts, and 
that we have a duty to discharge towards that large body of our 
brethren ,—hotv large it is impossible to say, but, probably, much 
larger than is commonly imagined,—who not only doubt, but dis¬ 
believe, many important parts of the Mosaic narrative, as well as 
to those, whose faith may be more simple and unenquiring, though 
not, therefore, necessarily, more deep and sincere, than theirs. 
We cannot expect such as the^ to look to us for comfort and help 
in their religious perplexities, if they cannot place entire confidence 
in our honesty of purpose and good faith,—if they have any reason 
to suppose that we are willing to keep back any part of the truth, 
and are afraid to state the plain facts of the case, as we know them. 

On this subject I commend to the render’s attention the follow¬ 
ing admirable remarks of Archbishop W’hateit, (Jiatxm's Essayg, 
with Annotations, p.ll):— 

We are liound never to countenance any erroneous opinion, ‘however aeomlnply 
bcneficLul in its ri'Siilts, never to ctumive at any Kalutary dohijsion (iw it may 
apjxyiT), but to ojK-n the eyw (when oj»|>cirtuiiity offers, and in projKirtion as it 
offen.) of tliorc we im* instructing, to anj mibtakc they may lalionr under, though it 
may bo one whit'll them iiltinintely to a true result, and t<» one of which they 
might otherwl^f fail. The tem]>tatiun to tlciwirL from thi.s principle is sometune6 
exc«b‘^sivel> strong, U‘cau!*t; it wUi ofu^n be the case that men will Ik* in some danger* 
in piirting with a long-adinittod error, of aimndouing, at the same time, some truth 
they have Ikiui rn'castoined to coniU'Ct with it. Acc<»niingly, censures have been 
pa.s«ed on th« endeavours to eulipUtcu the ntlhercnt.s of some ornnietms churches, on 
the P’ouikI that many of them thence iMf-oine atheist<<. ainl many, the wildest of 
fanatic*:. That this slmnld have Imhui in sfinie in.stancc« the ca.-;e. is highly pn^bablc ; 
it is a natural n'snlt of the tiernicious <!ffocts on the mind of any Kjstem of blind 
unenqulring ac<piiest'enc<‘. Such a syMteiii is an evil K|urit. xvhichl wl* must e.xpect, 
will cruelly ri'ud and mangle the patient as it comes out of him, and will leave him 
half dead at its! departure. There will often l>e, and oftener apiwar to bo, danger in 
removing a mistak»'.—the dangx^r that thOi«e, who have been long used to net rightly 
on erroneous prim'iples, may fail of the desirtxl coucIubioils when und<*c*'ive»i. In 
ptioh cjusert, it nH|uu*ob a thorough love of truth, and a firm reliance on Divine 
support, to nilhorc steadily to the straight course. If we driveway to o dmid of 
danger from the inculcation of any truth, physical, moral, or rt'ligious, wo manifest 
a want of faith in Ooii’s power, or in tlio will to mnintain His own cause. There 
may l»o danger atten«lant on every tnitli, siiuxj there is none that may not be 
pen'orted by some, x»r that may n!)t givo offence to others; but, in the case of any* 
thing which plainly appears to \xi tnith, every danger must 1*0 braved. We must 
maintain the truth na we have reedrod it, and trust to Him, who U * the Truth,* to 
prosiKir ami defend it. 

That wo shall inde^ l>ost further His cause by fearless pcrsevcrmncc in an open 
and fltraigh^ourse, I am firmly persuaded. But it is nf>t only when we ptrattm 
the mischiefPof fateeliood and <iisgiiise, and the beneficial tendency of faimesB and 
candour, that we arc to Iw followers of truth. The trial of our faith is when we 
cannot perceive tliis ; aud the i^art of a lover of truth Is, to follow her at all seeming 
hazards, after the cxiunplo of Him, who * come Into the world, that He ahoold bear 
witness to the Truth.* 

For such persons especially, as I have indicated above, I have 
■written this hook, and for all, who would really see and know how 
the case actually stands in this matter. I have desired to set before 
the reader at full length the arguments, by which I have been myself 
convinced upon the subject, and to take him with me, as it were, 
along the path, which I have followed in the search after the 

B 2 
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Truth. It is not sufficient merely to make general statements, or 
to refer to this or that writer, as having irrefragably proved the 
truth of certain results. I have wished to enable the reader to 
satisfy hLs own mind on each point as it arises, precisely as I have 
satisfied mine, by a thorough discussion of all that can bo said on 
both sides of the (Question. 

I have here confined my enquiries chiefly to the Pentateuch 
and book of Joshua, though, in so doing, I have found myself 
compelled to take more or less into consideration the other books 
of the C)ld Testament also. Shouldt (iod in his Providence call 
me to the work, I shall not shrink from the duty of examining on 
behalf of others into the question, in what way the doctrines, 
usually drawn from the New Testament, ^re affected by the un- 
historical character of the Pentateuch. Of course, for the satis¬ 
faction of my own mind, and in the discharge of my duties to 
those more immediately dependent on me, I cannot avoid doing 
so, if health and strength are granted me, as soon as I have com¬ 
pleted the present work, and ascertained that the ground is sure, 
on which I here take my stand. For the present, 1 have desired 
to follow the leading of the truth itself, and not to distract my 
attention, or incur the temptation of falsifying the conclusions, to 
which the argument would honestly lead me, by taking account 
a priori of the consequences; and I would gladly leave to other 
htmds the work of conducting the above enquiry at greater length 
for the general reader. 

On one point, however, it may be well to make here a few 
observations. There may be some, who will say that such words 
as those in John vi.46,47, ‘ For had ye hcli»!ved hlo.sca, ye would 
have believed Me, for he tcrute of Me. Hut, if ye believe not bis 
writings, how shall ye believe my words P ’—or in Luke xx.37, 

‘ Now that the dead are raised, oven Moms shotcetl at the bush, 
[t.c. in the passage about the ‘ bush,’] when he called the Lokd, 
the God of Abraham, and the God of Isaac, and the God of Jacob,’ 
—or in Luke xvi29, ‘ They ham Moses and the I’rophets; let 
them hear them,’ and n. 31, *1/ they hear not Moses and tho 
Prophets, neither will they be persuaded, though onetfoso from 
the dead,’—are at once decisive upon the poini of Moses’ author¬ 
ship of the Pentateuch, since they imply that our Lord Himself 
believed in it, and, consequently, to assert that Moses did not 
write these hooks, would be to contradict the words of Christ, and 
to impugn His veracity. 

To make use of such an argument is, indeed, to bring tho 
Sacred Ark itself into the battle-field, and to make belief ia 
Christianity itself depend entirely upon the question whether 
Moses wrote the Pentateuch, or not. There is, however, no force 
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in this particular objection, as will appear fifom the following 
considerations. 

(i) First, such words as the above, if understood in their most 
literal sense, can only be supposed, at all events, to apply to certain 
parti of the Pentateuch; since most devout Christians will admit 
that the last chapter of Deuteronomy, which records the death of 
Moses, could not have been -written by his hand, and the -most 
orthodox commentators are obliged also to concede the probability 
of iome other interpolations having been made in the origmal 
story.* It would become, therefore, even thus, a question'for a 
reverent criticism to determine what passages give signs of not 
having been -written by Moses. 

(ii) But, secondly, and more generally, it may be said that, in 
maldng use of such expressions, our Lord did but accommodate 
His words to the current popular language of the day, as when 


* KoU to PmpVt Edilion, 1864.—Thtis in a book recontly-pubUsbed, and dedicated 
bp ptrinisnon to the Archbishop of Yohk, we find the following statements:— 

* Wo entered the discus-^on unbiassed by any tiieory, but prepared to ado^ what* 

ever couclunioiis the facts of tho case, fairiy considered, might seem to require. « . . 
And it mtut he confeued that the result* we have thus arrtwd at do d{^er very materially 
from the views commonly held. The pre-Mosaic origin of large portions of Gen^s, 
Vie existence of two records of the Brodus^ one eeriainipt therefore^ non-MosaiCt—the m* 
cof'poratKm of warrahr« foreign origin,— the numerous aiidittons and oecastonal 
alterations made itp a later writer of Ur the CongueM^—these are facts very strongly at 
vaHance with t/ie notions generally entertained. Bacts they are, however—not mere theo^ 
retie /a;;riW or urfoundetl assumptions; and in accordance with them most we frame 
our dual view of tho true origin of the Pentateuch. • 

* Much of it is certainly un-Mosaie, some earlier, some contemporary, some later than 
Moses. Many portions of Vie Pentateuch COULl> KOT have proceeded from his pen^ or even 
have been written under his direction. 

* The materials, of which the first four books are composed, appear thus to be of 
very various dates and characters, the larger portion, however, being almost certainly 
Mosaic. They may be arranged as follows:— 

* (1) A series of * Annals.' embracing the chief features of primeval and patriarchal 
history down to the death of Joseph^ate and anthozahip uiiknowzi, but some pro* 
bably written in Egypt, and all certainly pre-Mosaic : 

* (li) Additional matter referring to the same {xsriods, from the pen of Moses, 
VRxiouBly inserted among these, to enlar^, supplement, or replace, difr^-ent portions 
of them; 

* (Ui) An El(^stio narrative of the sojourn in Egypt and the Exodus— date and 
authorship unknown ; 

* (iv) A Jehovistic narrativeof the Exodtu and passage through the wiidemees, np 
to the erection of the Tabernacle, indudiog the earlier portion of the Sinoitio laws,*— 
also a list of the joumeyings in the wUderaess,—tm^n by Moses ; 

* (v) A series of laws delivered during tide last tblrty-nhae years of the journey 
through the wilderness, rfcoroEed probably by Moses ; 

* (vi) A narrative of the events of the second and fortieth years, with which these 
laws haTeh|en incorporated, written shortiy qfter the conquest of Canaan ; 

* (vii) T9oc isolated narratives, oonceming Abraluun'B war with the four Kinga, 
Jethro’s visit to Moses, axul Balaam’s propheciee—(«n jpart at tmst) qf 
foreign origin} 

* (viU) A variety of explanatory notes, additions, and oooadoiud alteratioits, with a 
few passages of greater length, ohiofiy from other ancient narratiwM^ introduced by o 
writer cf much later date—very probably in the days (f Saul. 

* Out of these dlv«^ materids we believe tho firrtfour books of the Pentateuch to 

have been compiled. Tho proportion in which they are to be foQad roughly 

expressed as follows 

* If those four books were divided into 1,000 equal parts, then (i), the pre-Mwnie 
annals would make up 164 of them; <ii), (iv),and (v), the Mosaie portions,876; 
(vl), the later narrative, 214; (vii), the foreign records, 26 ; (Ef> and (vlii), tbe JBIt>~ 
histic JExodus, and the last revision, 10 each.'— The Mosaic ihriain of the Psntcdemch 
considered, pp. 141-151. 

I do not agree with many of the orittcal oonclusfons above stated. But the reader vdQ 
obsu>irve what very important admissions are here made, tn a book published under 
suoh auspices, though His Grace has since said that ho * does not oonoor' in 
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He speaks of God ' making His sun to rise/ Matt.v.46, or of the 
‘stars falling from heaven,’ Matt.xxiv.29, or of Lazarus being 
‘carried by the angels into Abraham’s bosom,’ Luke xvi.22, or of 
the -woman ‘ with a spirit of infirmity,’ whom ‘ Satan had bound 
eighteen years,’ Luke xiii.16, &c., without our being at aU 
authorised in drawing from them scientific or psychological 
conclusions. 

(iii) Lastly, it is perfectly consistent with the most entire and 
sincere belief in our Lord’s Divinity, to hold, as many do, that, 
when He vouchsafed to become a ‘ Son of Man,’ He took our 
nature fully, and voluntarily entered into all the conditions of 
humanity, and, among others, into that which makes our growth 
in all ordinary knowings gradual and limited. We are expressly 
told, in Luke ii.52, that ‘ Jesus increased in rmtdihu,' ns well as in 
‘stature.’ It is not supposed that, in His human nature, Ho was 
acquainted, more than any educated Jew of the age, with the 
mysteries of all modem sciences; nor, with the above statement of 
St Luke before us, can it be seriously maintained that, as an infant 
or young child, He possessed a knowledge, surpassing that of the 
most pious and learned adults of His nation, upon the subject of 
the authorship and age of the difierent portions of the Pentateuch. 
At what period, then, of Ilis life upon earth, is it to bo supposed 
that He had granted to Him, as the Son of Man, »uj>ernaturaUy, 
fulPand accurate information on these points, so that He should 
be expected to speak about the Pentateuch in other terms, than 
any other devout Jew of that day would have employed P Why 
should it be thought that He would speak -with certain Divine 
knowledge on this matter, more than upon other matters ot 
ordinary science or-history ? 

Knally, I am not aware of any breach of the Law of the 
Church of England, as declared by the recent judgment in the 
Court of Arches, which is involved in this publication. It is now 
ruled that the words in the Ordination Service for Deacons, ‘ I 
do unfeignedly believe all the Canonical Scriptures,’ must bo 
understood to mean simply the expression of a bmid fide belief, 
that ‘the Holy Scriptures cont^ everything necessary to sal¬ 
vation,’ and ‘ to that extent they have the direct sanction of the 
Almighty.’ 

I am not conscious of having said an 5 rthing here, which contra¬ 
venes this decision. Should it be otherwise, and should the strange 
phenomenon be witnessed, of a Bishop of the Protestant Church of 
England,—more especially one, who has been expressly occupied 
in translating the Scriptures into a foreign tongue,—being pre¬ 
cluded by the Law of that Church from entering upon a close, 
critical, examination of them, and from bringing before the great 
body (sf the Church, (not the Clergy only, but the Clergy and 
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Laity,) the plain, honest, results of such criticiffln, I must, of 
course, bear the consequences of my act. 

But, meanwhile, I cannot but believe that our Church, repre¬ 
senting, as it is supposed to do, the reli^ous feeling of a free, Pro¬ 
testant, nation, requires us now, as in the days of the Beformation, 
to protest against all perversion of the Truth, and all suppression 
of it, for the sake of Peace, or by mere Authority. As a Bishop 
of that Church, I dissent entirely from the principle laid down by 
some, that such a question, as that which is here discussed, is not 
even an open question for an English clerg 3 rman,—that we are 
bound by solemn obligations to maintain certain views, on the 
points here involved, to our lives’ end, or, at least, to resign, our 
sacred office in the Church, as soon as ever we feel it impossible 
any longer to hold theiQ. 

On the contrary, I hold that the foundations of our National 
Church are laid upon the Truth itself, and not upon mere human 
presf riptions, and that the spirit of our Church, as declared in the 
days of the Reformation, fully recognises my right to use all the 
weight of that office, with which the Providence of God has in¬ 
vested me, in declaring the Truth, and reconunending the subject 
of this work to the thoughtful consideration of English Church¬ 
men. Nine years ago, I was deemed not unworthy to be called to 
this high office. 1 trust that the labours of those years may be 
accepted as an evidence that, to the best of my power, I have 
striven to discharge faithfully the duties entrusted to me, and may 
serve also os a guarantee, that, in putting forward this book, I am 
acting in no light spirit, but with the serious earnestness of one, 
who believes that he owes it as a duty to the Church itself, of 
which he is a minister, to do his part to secure for the Bible its 
due honour and authority, and save its devout readers from 
ascribing to it attributes of perfection and infallibility, which 
belong to God only, and which the Bible never claims for itself 
More than all others, I believe, is a Bishop bound to do this, if his 
conscience impels him to it,—^inasmuch as he, above others, is 
bound to be an example to the Flock of that walking in the 
Light, without which there cannot be true Life in a Church, any 
more than in an individual soul ,—‘ renouncing the hidden things 
of dishonesty, not walking in craftiness nor handling the wend of 
God deceitfully, but^ by manifestation of the Truth, commendUng 
himself to every man’s conscience in fhe sight of Goi’ 

If the arguments,' on which the conclusians of these first 
chapters rest, shall be found, upon a thorough examination, to 
be substantially well-grounded and true, I trust that we shall not 
rest until the system of our Church be reformed, and her bounda¬ 
ries at the same time enlarged, to make her what a National 
Church should be, the Mother of spiritual life to all within the 
realm, embracing, as far as possiblh, all the |uety, and learning. 
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and eamestne^, and goodness, of the nation. Then, at last, would 
a atop be put to that internecine war between the eerrants of one 
God and the professed followers of the same religion, which now 
is a reproach to our Christian name, and seriously impedes the 
progress of truth and charity, both at home and abroad. Should 
the reception of this book, by the more thoughtful portion of the 
community, indicate that such a Keform is possible and probable, 
and. will be but a question of time, so that, being able meanwhile 
to speak out plainly the truth, we shall have only to bear with the 
inconveniences and inconsistencies, which must attend a state of 
transition, it would not be neoeasary for me, or for those who think 
with me, to leave the Church of England voluntarily, and abandon 
the work to which we have devoted ourselves for life. 

In conclusion, I commend this subject more especially to the 
attention of the Laity. They are happy enough to be able to lay 
aside such questions as these, if they will, while still continuing 
members of the National Church. 1 implore them to consider the 
position, in which the Cleryy will be placed, if the facts, brought 
forward in this book, are found to be suWantially true. Let 
them examine their own hearts solemnly, in the sight of God, on 
these points. Would they have the Clergy bound by Subscrip¬ 
tions and Declarations, to which they would not on any account 
commit themselves P Are they willing that their own son.s, who 
may feel the Divine call to devote themselves to the ministiy of 
souls, should be entangled in these trammels, so galling to the con¬ 
science, so injurious to their sense of truth and honesty, so 
impeding to the freedom and heartiness of their ministrations P 
We, indeed, who are already under the yoke, may have for a time 
to bear it, however painful it may be, while we struggle and hope 
on for deliverance. But what youth of noble mind, with a deep 
yearning for truth, and an ardent desire to tell out the lore of 
God to man, will consent to put himself voluntarily into such 
fetters P It may be possible to represent some of the argiqnents 
in this book as invalid, others as unimportant. But, if the main 
result of it be true, as I believe it will be found to be, it seems to 
me impossible that, five years hence, unless liberty of speech on 
these matters be firemkly acknowledged to belong to the Clergy as 
well as to the Laity, any of the more hopeful and intelligent of 
our young men will be able, with dear consciences, to enter the 
ministry of the Church of England. 

I now commit this Urst Part of my work into the Hands of 
Almighty God, beseeching Him mercifally to accept and bless it, 
as a feeble efibrt to advance the knowledge of His Truth in the 
world, 

J. W. NATAL. 

XxixnoH: (ht 4, 1862. 
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